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PREFACE. 

No  reasonable  effort  has  been  spared,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume,  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible  upon  the  sub^ 
jects  discussed.  It  is  published  at  the  present  time,  both  to 
accommodate  the  law-school  students  to  whom  the  author  lec- 
tures, and  to  offer  to  students  and  practitioners  generally,  several 
years  before  the  entire  contemplated  work  can  be  done,  any 
assistance  that  this  discussion  of  the  most  technical  and  diffi- 
cult portions  of  real-property  law  may  be  able  to  supply.  The 
writer  hopes  so  to  add  to  it,  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  as  to  finish  a  treatise,  in  two  volumes,  on  all  the  topics 
ordinarily  comprised  within  the  law  of  real  propei^ty.  The 
plan  and  outline  thus  far  pursued,  and  to  be  continuously  fol- 
lowed, are  fully  explained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book. 
And  a  reference  to  that  chapter,  and  to  the  table  of  contents, 
will  show  that  three  leading  subjects  are  yet  to  be  discussed 
in  detail,  namely:  estates  considered  with  reference  to  their 
quantity,  from  the  fee  simple  down  to  and  including  tenancies 
at  sufferance ;  estates  considered  with  reference  to  the  number 
and  connection  of  their  owners, — estates  joint,  in  common,  by 
entirety,  etc., —  and  the  entire  subject  of  titles  to  real  property. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  present  volume  explains,  with 
some  particularity,  the  subject  of  fixtures,  and  the  most  im- 
portant other  kinds  of  property  which  have  caused  questions 
to  arise  as  to  whether  they  are  realty  or  personalty ;  it  also 
presents  a  complete  outline  of  real-property  law,  and  divides 
it  into  its  four  natural  departments,  to  each  of  which  a 
separate  "Book"  is  to  be  devoted.  "  Book  I.,"  which  is  here 
finished,  deals  with  the  kinds  of  real  property, — lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments, — discusses  fully  the  four  American 
incorporeal  hereditaments, —  rents,  franchises,  easements  and 
servitudes,  and  profit  d  prendre^  —  and  adds  a  chapter  on  the 
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cognate  topic  of  licenses.  "  Book  11.,"  which  is  also  complete, 
explains  the  tenures  and  alodial  holdings  of  real  property,  and 
especially  seeks  to  trace  from  their  feudal  sources,  and  so  to 
elucidate,  many  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  land  law  of 
to-day.  "  Book  in.,*'  which  treats  of  estates  in  real  property 
and  is  to  have  five  parts  when  finished,  now  presents  three  of 
those  parts  complete.  The  first  of  them,  dealing  with  estates 
with  reference  to  the  courts  that  have  recognized  them,  and 
dividing  them  accordingly  into  "  legal "  and  "  equitable,"  dis- 
cusses the  subjects  of  uses,  trusts,  and  equities  of  redemption, — 
the  three  forms  of  so-called  equitable  estates.  The  second 
and  third  of  those  parts  are  yet  to  be  written.  The  fourth  is 
finished,  and  explains  estates  qualified, — on  condition,  on  limi- 
tation, and  on  conditional  limitation, — and  the  entire  subject 
of  mortgages.  And  the  fifth  part,  which  is  also  complete,  deals 
with  all  the  future  estates  and  interests  in  realty, — reversions ; 
remainders ;  contingent,  springing,  and  shifting  uses ;  powers ; 
executory  devises,  and  statutory  future  estates,  —  and  adds  a 
chapter,  somewhat  detailed,  on  the  rules  against  perpetuities 
and  accumulations. 

Arising  from  experience  with  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
students  of  the  law  of  real  property,  three  ideals  have  prompted 
and  controlled  the  writing  of  these  pages.  They  are  the  pres- 
entation of  that  law,  firnt^  in  the  perfect  light  of  its  own 
history ;  seeondy  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  technicalities ; 
and  third,  practically  complete  within  the  sphere  which  the 
discussion  purports  to  include.  The  book  itself  must  fall  far 
short  of  such  ideals.  But  a  few  words  as  to  each  of  them  may 
briefly  explain  what  has  been  attempted. 

The  philosophy  of  English  and  American  history  is  mani- 
fested in  few  concrete  forms  or  systems,  in  which  it  is  so  thor- 
oughly legible  as  in  the  common  law  of  real  property.  There 
is  a  clear  reason,  in  the  development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
for  every  important  principle  of  that  splendid,  logical  system. 
Therefore,  the  so-called  modem  law  of  real  property  can  be 
appreciated  only  superficially,  when  studied  alone.  And  an 
attempt  to  learn  it,  without  taking  note  of  the  civil  and  juristic 
struggles  through  which  it  has  been  evolved,  is  as  unfortunate 
for  the  student  as  would  be  a  mere  study  of  those  struggles, 
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regardless  of  the  resulting  rules  and  theories  that  are  control- 
ling the  practical  men  of  to-daj.  The  latest  adjudications  of 
the  best  courts,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  drawn  from  the 
profound,  though  sometimes  technical,  arguments  of  the  ages, 
are  what  constitute  the  common  law  of  realty  for  the  thorough 
practitioner.  An  humble  effort  is  made  to  present  in  this  book 
both  of  ^ose  components  of  that  law,  and  to  insist  that  thej 
shall  not  be  separated  in  the  labors  of  the  learner. 

Simplicity  and  terse  clearness  of  illustration  are  primary 
desiderata  in  dealing  with  a  subject  which  has  been  much 
affected  by  scholastic  logic  and  methods  of  reasoning  now  dis- 
carded and  obselete.  The  doctrine  of  scintUld  Juris,  for  exam' 
pie,  the  principle  of  descent-cast,  or  the  practice  of  fines  and 
common  recoveries,  can  not  be  wholly  brushed  aside  and.  ig- 
nored ;  but  they  call  for  brief  explanations  in  the  forms  of 
language  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  present  time.  Without 
anticipating  any  knowledge  yet  to  be  acquired  by  the  reader, 
it  is  earnestly  sought  in  this  work  so  to  state  these  and  the 
more  important  principles  of  the  subject,  and  so  to  illustrate 
them,  with  recent  authorities  whenever  possible,  that  an  ordi- 
narily careful  reading  can  not  fail  to  make  them  understood. 
The  illustrations  of  each  point  or  rule  are  not  numerous,  in 
most  instances  only  one  is  given,  and  much  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  all  of  them  to  make  them  as  lucid  as  possible. 

Nothing  short  of  a  voluminous  digest  can  state  all  the  modi- 
fications which  recent  English  and  American  statutes  have 
engrafted  on  the  common  law  of  real  property.  But  that  com- 
mon law,  as  it  is  to-day,  developed  with  the  aid  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  legislation  into  a  system  of  rounded  symmetry  and 
logical  beauty,  together  with  the  accompanying  typical  code 
of  one  important  State,  may  be  set  forth  in  a  work  of  convenient 
size  for  students  and  lawyers.  Such  a  work  is  one  of  the  ideals 
that  have  caused  the  writing  of  these  pages.  New  York's  codi- 
fication has  been  selected  as  the  local  system,  both  because  of 
its  own  importance,  and  because  it  has  been  a  model  for  so 
much  legislation  of  other  States.  The  special  statutes  of  that 
one  State  and  their  constructions  are  added,  in  separate  full- 
measure  notes,  at  the  proper  places  throughout  the  book.  And 
thus  it  is  sought  to  make  a  practically  complete  treatise  on  New 
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York  real-property  law,  yet  without  materially  encumbering 
the  text  or  other  notes  with  anything  that  is  purely  local  or 
special  It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  text  and  general  anno- 
tations, aiming  as  they  do  to  explain  the  past  and  present 
common  law  of  the  land,  may  be  found  sufficiently  clear  and 
comprehensive  to  be  of  practical  service  to  students  and  the 
profession,  even  where  New  York's  code  has  had  little  or  no 
influence. 

In  referring  to  authorities,  care  has  been  taken  to  cite  more 
on  doubtful  points  than  on  those  that  may  be  regarded  as  settled. 
Recent  cases  have  been  preferred  to  older  ones,  wherever  they 
w^re  otherwise  equally  valuable.  The  book  is  not  to  be  adver- 
tised for  its  citation  of  many  cases.  It  must  rather  embody, 
in  this  particular,  the  results  of  careful  selection  from  the  pon- 
derous masses  of  adjudications.  And  reference  to  a  standard 
text-book,  on  the  special  topic  of  the  page,  often  closes  a  note 
containing  citations  of  only  two  or  three  illustrative  and  decisive 
cases.  Mr.  Digby's  scholarly  treatise  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property "  and  the  profound  work  of  Professors 
Pollock  and  Maitland  on  the  "  History  of  English  Law  "  are 
very  often  cited  and  quoted.  The  names  of  standard  writers 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Cruise,  Williams,  Leake,  Washburn  and 
Challis,  adorn  many  pages.  And,  throughout  the  book,  care 
has  been  taken  to  refer  to  special  treatises,  such  as  "  Ewell  on 
Fixtures,"  "Jones  on  Easements,"  "Bispham's  Principles  of 
Equity,"  "  Perry  on  Trusts,"  "  Thomas  on  Mortgages,"  "  Fow- 
ler's Real-Property  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  "  Gray's 
Rule  against  Perpetuities,"  "Chaplin  on  Suspension  of  the 
Power  of  Alienation,"  and  many  otiiers,  to  which  the  author  is 
gratefully  indebted. 

If  what  is  here  written  prove  in  some  degree  a  help  to  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  master  all  or  some  portion  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  too  often  spoken  of  as  dry  and  technical,  or  an 
aid  in  causing  students  to  look  on  the  study  of  real-property 
law  as  neither  irksome  nor  unpleasant,  at  least  one  of  its  chief 
objects  will  have  been  accomplished. 

A.G.  R. 
New  York,  February,  1904. 
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THE 


LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 


INTRODUCTION  AND   OUTLINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PROPERTY  EXPLAINED  AND   CLASSIFIED. 


§  1.   Plan  of  this  treatise. 

§2.   Property  defined. 

§  3.   Exclusive  appropriation. 

§  4 .  Divisions  of  property — Civil 
law. 

§  5.  Divisions  of  property  — 
Early  common  law — Movable  and 
immovable. 

§  6.   Divisions  of  property  — 


Goods  and  chattels  —  Lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments. 

§  7.  Divisions  of  property  —  Real 
and  personal. 

§8.  Leading  distinctions  be- 
tween real  property  and  personal 
property. 

§  9.  Property  which  is  sometimes 
real  and  sometimes  personal. 


§  1.  Plan  of  this  Treatise.  —  The  "everlasting  hills'^  are 
not  more  ancient  than  many  of  the  legal  principles  that  reg- 
ulate their  ownership  and  use.  The  geology  of  jurisprudence 
discovers  and  explains  those  principles,  fixed  or  operating  in 
human  institutions.  As  any  conception  of  the  earth  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  which  ignores  the  teachings  of  its  strata^ 
rocks,  and  fossils,  so  any  discussion  of  law  —  and  especially  of 
the  law  of  real  property  —  which  fails  to  deal  with  the  splen- 
did history  and  development  of  its  subject,  must  be  not  only 
incomplete,  but  also  to  some  extent  erroneous.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  much  space  is  devoted  in  the  following  pages  to 
the  unfolding  of  modem  elements  of  the  law  of  realty  from 
ancient  practice,  thoughts,  and  theories.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  be  thoroughly  understood.  Therefore  the  simple  plan  of 
this  treatise,  after  explaining  its  general  subject-matter  and 
dividing  it  into  its  foar  natural  departments, — I.  Lands,  tene- 
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2  INTRODUCTION  AND  OUTLINE. 

ments,  and  hereditaments ;  II.  Holdings  of  these ;  III.  Estates 
in  them ;  and  lY.  Titles  to  them,  —  is  to  endeavor,  as  to  each 
of  tliese  divisions  and  its  subdivisions,  first  to  make  clear  its 
meaning  and  nature  as  thej  appear  from  history  and  present 
usage,  and  then  to  unfold  and  explain  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  law  that  have  grown  up  around  it  through  the 
centuries. 

§  2.  Property  defined.  —  The  idea  of  exclusiveness  is  the 
essential  feature  of  all  adequate  definitions  of  property  that 
have  been  formulated  by  jurists  or  philosophers.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  property  is  something  which  one  owns, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  person,  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vey a  definite  and  practical  conception  of  its  meaning.  But 
since  the  time  whqn  the  word  came  into  frequent  use  in  the 
common  law,  which  was  probably  not  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,^  it  has  been  employed  by  the 
best  writers  in  many  di£Ferent  senses.  Among  these  various 
meanings  there  are  three  most  frequent  and  prominent,  which 
are  especially  the  most  important  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  treatise. 

(1)  The  term  "  property  "  is  often  used  to  denote  the  object 
or  thing  to  which  a  right  of  ownership  may  attach.  Such  is 
its  signification  when  it  is  said  that  a  certain  book,  or  horse, 
or  farm  is  the  property  of  a  designated  person;  that  one's 
property  is  situated  in  a  specified  county  or  city ;  or  that  all 
property  has  been  divided  into  things  movable  and  things  im- 
movable.' (2)  Again,  it  is  employed  to  indicate  the  right  or 
interest  which  one  has  in  a  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
individuals.  Thus  a  man  is  said  to  have  property  in  mills,  or 
mines,  or  land ;  and  when  an  article  is  bailed,  the  general 
property  in  it  remains  in  the  bailor,  while  the  possession  passes 

1  "As  to  property,  though  through-  kinde  of  properties;  a  general  prop- 
out  the  middle  ages  the  French  and  ertie,  which  every  absolute  owner  hath ; 
Latin  forms  of  the  word  occasionaUj  and  a  special  propertie'),  but  in  the 
occur,  and  the  use  of  it  is  insured  bj  the  Tear  Books  it  is  by  no  means  com* 
writ  de  propnetate  probanda^  we  believe  mon."  S  Pollock  &  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng. 
that  until  the  last  century  it  was  far  Law  (2d  ed.,  1899),  p.  153. 
less  frequent  than  would  be  supposed  '  Standard  Diet,  "  Property,"  1. 
by  those  who  have  not  looked  for  it  in  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
the  statute  book.  Instead  of  property  must  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  es- 
in  the  vaguer  of  the  two  senses  which  totes  in  real  property.  The  property,  or 
it  now  bears,  men  used  possessions  and  object  of  ownership,  is  then  thought  of 
estate.  In  a  narrower  sense  property  as  one  thing,  and  the  interest  or  estaf 
was  used  as  an  equivalent  for  best  right  in  it,  as  another.  See  this  distinction 
(e.  g.  Co.  Lit.  U5  b ;  '  But  there  be  two  more  fully  explained,  §  292,  infra. 
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to  the  bailee.*  (3)  The  word  is  very  frequently  used  to  em- 
brace anything  and  everything  that  may  be  owned  by  one  per- 
son to  the  exclusion  of  others,  —  the  external  objects  themselves 
and  the  rights  and  interests  which  may  exist  in  connection 
with  them.  This  last  sense  includes  the  other  two,  and  is  the 
broadest  and  loosest,  though  perhaps  at  the  present  time  the 
most  commonly  employed,  meaning  of  the  term.  When  a  man 
speaks  of  all  his  property,  he  is  usually  employing  the  word 
with  this  sweeping  signification.  He  may  thus  include,  for 
example,  a  house  and  lot  which  he  owns  absolutely  and  all  his 
right  and  interest  in  the  same,  a  life  estate  in  an  adjoining 
acre  of  land  the  residue  of  which  is  owned  by  some  other  per- 
son, a  perpetual  right  to  cross  a  neighbor's  field,  the  furniture 
in  his  dwelling-house,  the  cattle  upon  his  farm,  shares  of  stock 
in  a  corporation,  and  a  chose  in  action  arising  from  contract  or 
tort.« 

The  second  of  these  three  classes  of  definitions  is  logically 
and  theoretically  correct.  There  is,  of  course,  an  ownership, 
an  exclusive  appropriation  (jproprietas)  of  a  thing,  a  dominion 
over  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  thing  itself.  It  would  have 
conduced  to  clearness  and  precision  of  thought  if  legislators, 
judges,  and  jurists  had  always  agreed  in  confining  their  use  of 
the  word  property  to  this  etymologically  and  philosophically 
correct  meaning,  and  in  employing  some  other  term  or  expres- 
sion to  denote  the  external  objects  to  which  such  right,  interest, 
ownership,  or  dominion  might  attach.  But  the  history  of  the 
common  law  shows  that  they  have  been  far  from  agreeing  upon 
any  such  limitations.^  Therefore,  in  treating  of  one  of  its  most 
important  divisions,  the  term  "  property  "  must  frequently  be 
employed  in  the  broadest  and  most  general  sense  here  stated ; 
while  in  many  instances,  as  the  context  will  ordinarily  make 
clear,  it  must  be  so  restricted  as  to  embrace  only  the  objects  or 
things  that  may  be  owned,  as  distinguished  from  the  interests 
or  estates  which  may  exist  in  them.  Care  will  be  taken  in 
this  work  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  em- 
ployed, in  all  instances  in  which  ambiguity  might  otherwise 
result 

1  Bonvicr's  Law  Diet.,  "  Property ; "  (4th  ed.)  S71,  804 ;  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch. 

Stendard    Diet,    "Property,"   2;    Co.  547,  §  1. 

lit  145  b;  2  Blackst  Com.  pp.  *452,  *  "  The  word '  property '  is  used  in  so 

*453.  maDv  senses  as  to  be  nearly  useless  for 

s  See  Wms.  B.  P.  (17th  ed.)  p.  4;  jaristic  purposes."    Digby,  Hist  Law 

2  BUekft  Com.  p.  *2 ;  Austin's  Juris.  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  302. 
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§  3.  BxolusiTe  Appropriation. —  But,  whatcYer  may  be  the 
signification  of  the  word  in  the  context  in  which  it  is  found,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  can  be  property 
which  is  not  excltuiveltf  appropriated  to  individual  ownership.^ 
An  undiscovered  pearl  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  is  not 
property,  nor  is  there  in  it  any  property  right  in  any  sense  of 
the  word;  and  the  same  is  true  of  any  unknown  island  or 
other  land  outside  of  the  geographical  limits  of  governmental 
ownership.^  The  emancipation  proclamation  of  1863  took 
away  all  property  in  slaves,  by  forbidding  exclusive  appropria- 
tion of  the  labor  of  negroes.^  The  right  of  a  wife  to  take  out 
insurance  upon  the  life  of  her  husband,  since  other  persons 
may  have  the  same  right  and  their  exercise  of  it  does  not 
affect  hers,  is  not  property,  but  at  most  a  status}  So,  we  have 
no  property  in  the  air  or  sunlight,  as  we  ordinarily  enjoy 
them,  since  they  are  not  thus  appropriated  to  our  own  exclu- 
sive use  or  control.* 

§  4.  Divisions  of  Property  —  Civil  Law.  —  Starting  with  the 
generic  word  re«,  as  denoting  objects  of  ownership,  the  Romans 
divided  the  things  thereby  indicated  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nee  mancipi  While  the  former  of  these  classes  doubtless 
included  at  first  all  things  which  could  be  touched  and 
handled,  it  was  subsequently  restricted  to  tangible  articles  in 
the  sale  of  which  certain  formalities  were  prescribed ;  and  the 
latter  class  then  embraced  all  other  tangible  things  and  all 
those  that  were  intangible  and  incorporeal.  Articles  that 
could  be  touched  and  handled  were  also  divided  into  things 
movable  and  things  immovable;  and  this  distinction  is  still 
preserved  in  some  civil-law  jurisdictions.® 

§  5.  Divisions  of  Property  —  Early  Common  Law  —  Movable 
and  Immovable.  —  In  the  early  and  cruder  stages  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  division,  which  the  civilians  applied  to  tangible 

^  DefinitioDf  above  quoted;    Brae-  become  ralnable  propertj.    Sach  are 

ton,  ch.  xii.  $  5.  the  rights  to  light  and  air  which  the 

*  Com.  Dig.,  Biens;  Rntherforth,  owner  of  land  roaj  hare  orer  streets, 
Inst.  20;  NichoUs  v.  Batcher,  18  Yes.  sqoares,  or  other  opeiTplaces.  Story  v. 
193;  Sharp  v.  Sharp,  6  Bing.  630.  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y.  122.    See 

*  2  Nicolay  &  Haj,  Lincoln,  p.  73 ;  Snlliyan  v.  Iron,  Silver  Mining  Co.,  143 
2  Morse's  Lincoln,  p.  130.  U.  S.  431;   Pothier,  des  Chosei;    18 

*  Holmes  v.  Gilman,  138  N.  Y.  369,  Viner,  Abr.  63. 

379 ;  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  1 63  U.  S.  537,  *  Maine,  Anc.   L.  ch.  viii. ;    Mac- 

549.  kensie's  Roman  Law,  166-1 90 ;  Hadlej's 

^  Bat,  of  coarse,  a  right  to  enjoj  Lectares,  86. 
these  may  become  so  appropriated  as  to 
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objects  only,  into  things  movable  and  things  immovable^  was 
adopted  and  extended  roughly  to  all  kinds  of  property.^  The 
method  of  holding  and  enjoying  the  soil  of  the  earth,  houses, 
trees,  and  other  things,  which  could  not  ordinarily  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  gave  emphasis  and  durability  to  this  classi- 
fication.^ Soon  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror  (probably  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign 
there),  all  absolute  ownership  of  such  things  by  private  indi- 
viduals was  done  away  with  by  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system.^  The  theory  upon  which  that  system  was  established 
aud  maintained  was  that  all  property  of  a  permanent  and 
immovable  character  belonged  primarily  and  ultimately  to  the 
king;  that  he,  as  such  absolute  owner,  had  distributed  it  in 
large  parcels  amongst  his  chief  followers,  vassals,  or  tenants 
to  hold  of  himself ;  that  they,  in  turn,  had  in  like  manner  sub- 
parcelled  it  out  to  their  own  vassab  or  tenants;  that  these 
latter  had  done  the  same  as  to  the  portions  which  they  them- 
selves received;  and  so  on,  down  to  those  who  took  actual 
possession  of  the  property,  enjoyed  it  and  made  the  avail 
or  proceeds  therefrom.  Such  holding  one  of  another,  under 
that  system,  is  called  tenure.  He  who  thus  holds  is  called 
a  vassal  or  tenant;  he  of  whom  the  property  is  held  is  the 
lord.  The  king,  being  the  chief  lord,  above  all  others,  is 
denominated  lord  paramount^  and  the  others  mesne  lords ; 
while  he  who  is  tenant  or  vassal  only,  and  has  no  one  holding 
of  himself,  but  by  his  own  labor  enjoys  the  property  and 
obtains  the  proceeds  from  it,  is  tenant  paravail.  Thus,  each 
holder  of  the  property  between  the  king  and  the  tenants  para- 
vail is  the  vasssd  or  tenant  of  the  one  above  himself,  from 
whom  he  has  received  it  and  of  whom  he  holds  it,  and  the 
mesne  lord  of  those  to  whom  he  in  turn  has  parcelled  it  out. 
The  purposes  for  which  the  system  was  invented  and  employed  I 
were  chiefly  military.  As  a  condition  to  his  right  to  hold  his' 
property,  each  vassal  was  compelled  to  serve  in  the  wars  with 
his  lord,  and  also  to  render  to  him  certain  services  and  pecu- 
niary returns.  These  duties  and  burdens  became  more  and 
more  oppressive  with  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  system, 

1  GlanTill,  X.  6 ;    Bracton,  f.  61  b  ;  with  an  ease  which  their  snccesson  maj 

Maine,  Anc  L.  ch.  riii.  enyy.*'    2  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L. 

*  "  GlanviU   and   Bracton  — at  the  (2d  ed.)  p.  2. 

inggestion,  it  maj  be,  of  foreign  jnris-  *  See  foUer  discnasion  of  that  Bys- 

pmdence  —  can  pass  from  movables  to  tern,  Book  IL  ch.  ii.,  infra, 
immoTahlea  and  then  back  to  morablea 
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nntil  the  lepslative  power  intervened  (in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Gharles  11.^)  and  swept  most  of  them  awaj  bj  statute.^ 

It  is  manifest  at  a  glance  that  such  a  system,  cumbersome 
and  technical  as  it  was,  could  not  well  be  applied  to  articles 
that  are  temporary,  movable,  and  easily  destroyed.  Cattle, 
carriages,  household  furniture,  and  the  like  are  too  perishable 
and  insignificant  to  be  subject  to  any  feudal  rights  or  duties. 
Absolute  ownership  by  private  individuals  was  accordingly 
recognized  in  such  articles;  and  thus  the  distinction  became 
very  emphatic  and  important  between  those  things  which  are 
movable  and  which  one  mi^ht  own  absolutely  and  those  that 
are  immovable^  the  only  way  of  holding  which  by  any  one 
except  the  king  was  by  tenure,  under  a  superior  lord  and 
subject  to  all  the  burdens  and  incidents  of  feudal  tenancy 
or  vassalage.^ 

§  6.  DiviBions  of  Propertj  —  Qooda  and  Chattels  —  Lands, 
Tenements,  and  Hereditaments. -^  Property  of  a  tangible  and 
movable  character  readily  came  also  to  be  designated  as  goods 
or  chatteUy  or,  by  the  combination  of  the  two  words,  goods  and 
chatteU.^  Comparatively  little  is  said  of  such  articles  by  the 
law  records  and  reports  of  feudal  times.^  But  upon  immov- 
able things  the  skill  and  subtlety  of  the  l^al  profession  were 
energetically  bestowed;  and  statutes,  reports,  and  learned 
treatises  have  preserved  the  results.  In  process  of  time  such 
things  were  spoken  of  as  tenemente^  because  they  were  subject 
to  tenure,  i.  e.  were  holden  one  of  another ;  and  as  hereditaments^ 
because  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  or  vassal  they  might  pass 
to  his  heir,  to  be  held  by  him  of  the  lord  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  held  by  the  ancestor  and  subject  to 
the  same  feudal  rights  and  obligations.     The  word  lands^  also, 

1  IS  Car.  IL  ch.  24.  56  &  57  Vict  ch.  71 ;   sIm  cases  in 

<  2  Blackst.  Com.  ch.  ir.  English  probate  reports ;  BouTier*s  Law 

*  Doubtless  movable  articles  were  Diet.,  **  Goods  and  Chattels." 

mach  associated  with  things  of  a  per-  *  This  is  not  so  much  because  tbej 

manent  nature,  so  as  to  pass  with  them ;  were  few  and  yalueless,  as  because  the 

and  in  this  manner  thej  came  under  procedure  affecting  them  was  ordinarily 

the   operation  of   the  ^udal   system,  in  the  lower  courts,  and  being  simple 

See   2  PolL  &  Mait  Hist    £ng.  L.  and  expeditious,  was  not  brought  to 

(2d  ed. )  p.  149.  the  attention  of  jurists  as  forcibly  as  that 

^  These  words  are  constantly  used  concerning  realty.    See  2  PoU.  &  Mait. 

interchangeably,  or  together,  to  include  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  150  ef  teq. 

all  forms  of  property  that  we  now  call  «  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

personalty.    The  etymological  distinct  p.  72,  n.  5 ;  §  98,  infra. 

tion  between  them  is  probably  more  7  2  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng.  L.  (9d 

commonly  observed  in  England  than  in  ed.)  p.  181 ;  §  99,  infra, 

this  country.    See  Sale  of  (joods  Act,  >  See  §  60,  infra. 
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as  denoting  those  tangible,  substantial  things  which  have  per- 
manency as  to  time  and  fixedness  as  to  space,  came  readilj  into 
use ;  and  so,  during  the  vigorous  sway  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  property  with  which  it  dealt  was  constantly  referred  to  as 
embracing  lands j  tennnentSy  and  hertditaments.  This  division 
of  property  into  goods  and  chattels  on  the  one  hand,  and  lands^ 
tenemeTits^  and  Iiereditaments  on  the  other,  still  retains  its  hold 
upon  the  common  law ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  employed, 
in  this  country  at  least,  as  the  more  familiar  classification 
into  real  property  and  personal  property ^  which  is  to  be  next 
considered.^ 

§  7.  Divisions  of  Property  —  Real  and  Personal. — The 
statute  12  Car.  n.  ch.  24,  which  was  regarded  by  Blackstone 
as  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  liberty  of  England  than 
even  Magna  Ckarta  itself,  took  away  most  of  the  burdensome 
incidents  of  feudal  tenure.;  and,  while  it  left  the  theory  of  the 
feudal  system  still  operative  there,  it  broke  down  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  different  kinds  of  property,  to  which  distinc- 
tion  that  system  had  given  emphasis.  Although  in  England  he 
who  has  an  acre  of  land  still  holds  it  theoretically  of  the  king, 
yet  for  most  practical  purposes  he  may  now  own  it  as  fully 
and  absolutely  as  he  may  his  horse  or  his  watch.^  After  the 
enactment  of  that  statute,  therefore,  property  naturally  became 
classified  upon  a  new  basis  or  principle.  An  obvious  and  logi- 
cal division  of  actions  at  law  for  wrongfully  taking  or  detain- 
ing property  had  existed  for  a  long  time.  When  the  only 
remedy  was  an  action  against  the  person  who  had  done  the 
wrong,  and  the  judgment  recoverable  was  simply  for  pecuniary 
damages  and  not  for  the  return  of  the  specific  thing  abstracted, 
it  was  called  s^  personal  action;  while,  if  it  could  result  in  a 
judgment  for  the  return  of  the  article  taken  or  detained,  —  the 
recovery  of  the  real  thing, — it  was  denominated  a  real  action.^ 
It  was  natural  that,  after  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the 
feudal  system  had  been  removed,  the  subject-matter  affected 
by  such  actions  should  be  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  ac- 
tions themselves,  and  that  property  should  be  classified  as 
(VyReal  Property  J  QT  such  as  can  be  recovered  specifically  when 
it  has  been  wrongfully  taken  or  detained  from  its  owner ;  and 
(2)  Personal  Property^  or  that  for  the  wrongful  abstraction  or 

i2Blackst.  CcMD.  ch.  ii  >  Ca  Lit.  118b,2S5a,  S88b;  Bract 

*  Co.  Lit.  65a,  93a;  3  Blackit. Com.       101b;  3  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *117;  Ste- 
pi  HSlmmq. ;  Wnu.  R.  P.  (17th  ed.)  7.      phen  on  Pleading,  ch.  I 
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detention  of  which  the  specific  common-law  action  is  for  dam^ 
ages  against  the  wrongdoer.^  This  classification  of  the  kmds 
of  property  into  real  and  personal,  with  its  historic  foundation 
upon  the  different  forms  of  common-law  actions,  is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  and  the  one  universally  recognized 
at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
abolition  in  most  common-law  jurisdictions  of  those  ancient 
forms  of  actions,^  together  with  many  of  the  distinctions  which 
rested  upon  them,  the  establishment  and  use  of  new  kinds  of 
remedies  and  methods  of  procedure,  the  immense  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  personalty  in  very  modern  times,  the  invention 
and  production  of  various  new  forms  of  property  of  both 
classes  and  the  multitude  of  novel  uses  and  purposes  to  which 
things  have  been  applied  have  made  it  difficult,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  determine  whether  given  articles  are  real  property 
or  personalty.  Some  of  the  leading  distinctions  between  them, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

§  8.  Leading  Dlstinotions  between  Real  Property  and  Per- 
sonal Property. — (1)  From  an  historical  standpoint,  as  above 
shown,  real  property  is  such  as,  when  wrongfully  taken  or 
retained  from  its  owner,  could  have  been  recovered  by  a 
common-law  real  action;  personal  property  is  that  for  the 
wrongful  abstraction  or  detention  of  which  the  specific  com- 
mon-law action  was  one  for  damages  against  the  person  of  the 
wrongdoer.^  (2)  Generally  speaking,  real  property  is  fixed 
and  immovable  as  to  space  and  permanent  as  to  time ;  per- 
sonal property  is  temporary  and  perishable  as  to  time  and  mov- 
able as  to  space.*  This  is  simply  a  general  distinction,  which 
in  many  cases  is  wholly  inapplicable.  For  example,  a  door 
key,  though  carried  around  in  one's  pocket  and  liable  to  be 
lost  or  destroyed  at  any  time,  may  be  real  property ;  *  while 
a  house,  though  very  heavy  and  difficult  to  move,  may,  under 
some  circumstances  (as  when  it  is  built  by  a  tenant  upon 
leased  premises  for  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture),  be 
taken  away  from  the  land  as  personal  property.^  (3)  Real  prop- 
erty may  descend  to  the  heirs  of  an  owner  thereof,  who  dies 

1  Co.  Lit.  118b;  Bract.  101,  102;  «  Ibid.;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R. P. (5th 
Wmfl.  R.  P.  (17th  ed.)  p.  23;  Digby,  ed.)  p.  71,  n.  2;  Wma.  R.  P.  (17th  ed.) 
Hist.  Law  R.  P.,  Appendix,  §  1 ;  4  Law      p.  23. 

Quart.  Rev.  394.  *  2   Blackst.  Com.  p.  •  16 ;  Digby, 

2  See  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  ch.  27,  §36;  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  303. 
Chase's  Blackst  pp.  716-734;  Goelet  v.  *  See  "  Fixtures,"  §  10,  infra, 
Asseler,  22  N.  Y.  225,  228.  •  See  §§  32,  46,  infra. 
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intestate  as  to  it ;  ^  personal  property  passes  to  the  executors 
or  administrators  of  its  deceased  owner,  to  be  used  so  far 
as  necessary  for  the  payment  of  bis  debts,  and  the  residue 
either  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
or^  if  it  be  not  disposed  of  by  a  will,  to  be  divided  amongst  his 
distribiUees^  SiS  ascertained  by  common-law  principles  or  the 
ruling  statutes  of  distributions.®  (4)  The  ancient  common 
law  did  not  permit  real  property  to  be  taken  on  execution  for 
the  payment  of  debts ;  but  it  did  allow  personal  property  to  be 
so  taken.^  This  distinction  has  been  materially  modified  by 
modem  statutes,  creditors  being  now  generally  able  to  reach 
their  debtors'  real  property,  or  some  interest  therein,  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts ;  but  the  prevailing  rule  requires  the 
personalty  to  be  exhausted  before  the  real  property  can  be 
taken.*  (a) 

Many  other  distinguishing  features  might  be  mentioned. 
Thus,  the  law  which  affects  real  property  is  that  of  the  place 
where  it  is  located,  that  which  governs  personalty  is  usually 
the  law  of  the  place  of  its  owner's  domicil ;  a  conveyance  of 
real  property  is  now  uniformly  required  to  be  made  by  a  writ- 
ing, while  personal  property  may  generally  be  transferred  by 
delivery  and  acceptance.  The  two  classes  of  property  are 
governed  by  different  rules  as  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
taxes  upon  them  and  the  methods  of  making,  filing,  recording, 
and  satisfying  of  mortgages  and  other  liens  and  encumbrances. 
These  distinctions  and  many  others,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 

(a)  Thus,  it  is  required  in  New  York  that  an  execution  ^*  must,  except 
in  a  case  where  special  provision  is  otherwise  made  by  law,  substantially 
require  the  sheriff  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  judgment  debtor;  and,  if  sufficient  personal  property  cannot  be  found, 
oat  of  the  real  property  belonging  to  him  at  the  time  when  the  judgment 
was  docketed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county,  or  at  any  time  thereafter." 
N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  1369;  Saunders  v,  ReiUy,  105  N.  Y.  12, 21 ;  Dunham 
V.  ReiUy,  110  N.  Y.  366. 

^  By  the  canons  and  statutes  of  de-  blood  relatives  who  may  so  share  — 

scent.     N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547.  art.  ix. ;  and  a  surviving  husband  or  wife. 
Stimson,  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  3100-3169;  •  22  &  23  Car.  II.  ch.  10;  29  Car. 

Title  by  Descent,  §  91,  infra,  II.  ch.  30 ;  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  2732- 

•  This  word  is  employed  as  the  most  2734 ;  Stimson,  Amer.  Stat.  L.  ch.  iv. 
conrenient  and  accurate  (thoagh  it  is  ^2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.*  160, *  161 ;  2 

not  generally  used  as  much  as  might  Woemer,  Adm'n,  p.  1093. 
be)  to  describe  those  persons  who  are  *  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

entitled  by  law  to  share  in  the  person-  pp.  281-284;    2  Woemer,  Adm'n,  p. 

alty  of  an  intestate  decedent.     It  in-  1093. 
dodes  the  "  next  of  kin  "  —  i.  e.  the 
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necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  law  of  real  properfy^ 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  pages. 

§  9.  Property  whioli  is  sometiinM  Real  and  sometlmea  Per- 
sonal.  —  At  any  particular  instant  of  time  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  world  is  either  real  or  personal.  There  is  no  third 
or  intermediate  class.  Yet  some  things  that  are  personalty 
to-day  may  be  realty  to-morrow;  and  others  that  are  now 
real  in  character  may  be  personal  a  year  hence.  To  articles 
which  readily  or  frequently  change  in  this  manner  the  term 
"  mixed  property  "  has  been  occasionally  applied.^  It  is  not 
a  desirable  expression,  however;  and,  when  employed,  must 
never  be  taken  as  intimating  the  existence  of  any  distinct 
class  or  division.  Illustrations  of  things,  which  because  of 
their  varying  conditions  may  raise  important  questions  regard- 
ing their  nature  as  realty  or  personalty  at  any  given  time,  are 
ice,  crops,  trees,  buildings,  etc.,  and  fixtures.  A  brief  discus- 
sion of  such  articles  as  these  is  important,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  limits  of  the  subject-matter  dealt  with  by  the 
law  of  real  property.  Such  discussion  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts;  namely,  (1)  An  investigation  of  that  somewhat 
extensive  class  of  articles  called  fixtures ;  and  (2)  An  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  such  other  things  as  may  readily  change 
from  the  one  species  of  property  to  the  oUier,  but  are  not 
embraced  by  the  term  "fixtures." 

1  2  Blackf  t  Com.  p.  •  428 ;  Dadle/  v.  Ward,  AmUer,  1 13. 
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stantly  solved  bj  treating  it  as  a  part  of  what  is  now  called 
realty.  It  was  thus  brought  within  the  favored  class,  and  under 
the  operation  of  the  well-known  legal  principles  which  had  de- 
veloped with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.^  In  support  of  this  ten- 
dency, the  maxim  quicquid  plantatur  solo^  $olo  cedit  —  whatever 
is  affixed  to  the  soil  (or  freehold)  is  a  part  of  it  and  passes  with 
it  —  became  of  much  importance.^  The  result  was  that,  when- 
ever one  who  had  possession  of  land  attached  personal  articles 
to  it,  or  used  them  as  things  accessory  to  its  enjoyment,  they 
became,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  part  of  the  land  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  real  property  of  its  owner.  Such  things,  being  thus 
attached  or  affixed  to  the  land,  either  actually,  or  constructively 
from  the  manner  of  their  use  in  connection  with  it,  were  called 
Jixturei.  And  the  definition  was  accordingly  framed,  that  fix- 
tures are  things  in  their  inherent  nature  chattels,  which  have 
been  so  annexed  to  real  property  as  to  be  deemed  a  part  of 
it.*  This  meaning  still  largely  adheres  to  the  word.  Many 
judges  and  text-writers  commonly  employ  it  with  such  a 
signification.^ 

As  personal  property  grew  in  amount  and  importance  be- 
fore the  law,*^  and  the  spread  of  commerce  and  business  enter- 
prise increased  and  diversified  the  purposes  for  which  real 
property  could  be  employed,  numerous  exceptions  wore  en- 


1  3  Reeves'  Hist.  Eng.  L.  15,  369; 
2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  ♦384,  *385;  2 
Kent's  Com.  p.  *341;  Minshall  v. 
Lloyd,  2  M.  &  W.  450,  459;  EUiott 
V.  Bishop,  10  Exch.  496,  507,  508. 

'  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  pp.  •401- 
•431. 

*  See  definitions  of  this  kind  in 
Worcester's  Diet.;  Webster's  Diet.; 
Ewell  on  Fixtures,  p.  6 ;  Hill  on  Fix- 
tures, §  I ;  Minshall  v.  Lloyd,  2  M.  & 
W.  450,  459;  Story,  J.,  in  Van  Ness  v. 
Packard,  27  U.  S.  (2  Pet.)  137,  147. 
In  the  early  treatises  on  the  common 
law  the  term  "  fixtures "  does  not  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  heading.  The  sub- 
ject is  discussed,  howeyer,  frequently 
under  the  topic  '*  waste,"  and  to  some 
extent  under  that  of  "executors  and 
administrators  "  in  connection  with  the 
question  as  to  what  may  be  "  assets  "  in 
their  hands.  See  Brown  on  Fixtures, 
§2;  N.  Y.  Code  Cir.  l*ro.  §2712, 
Bubd.  4. 


^  See,  for  a  few  illustrations,  Potter 
V.  Cromwell,  40  N.  Y.  287 ;  McKea  v. 
Cent.  Nat.  Bk.,  66  N.  Y.  489 ;  Fedor  v. 
Van  Winkle,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  370;  Har- 
mony V.  Berger,  99  Pa.  St.  320 ;  Capen 
V.  Peckham,  35  Conn.  88,  94 ;  Thomaa 
V.  Davis,  76  Mo.  72 ;  Capital  City  Ins. 
Co.  p.  Caldwell,  95  Ala.  77 ;  Tyler  on 
Fixtures,  pp.  36,  37. 

^  It  would  be  incorrect  to  follow  the 
writers  of  a  century  or  more  ago  and 
to  state  that  there  was  very  little  per- 
sonal property  during  feudfd  times.  2 
Poll  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p. 
149  tt  seq.  But  it  was  the  growth  of 
this  kind  of  property  in  importance 
before  the  law,  especially  before  the 
higher  courts  whose  records  and  reports 
we  have,  and  in  particular  for  the 
tenant  for  ytars  when  his  right  became 
fixed  as  an  ettate,  that  caused  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ancient  preference  for  call- 
ing such  things  realty. 
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grafted  upon  the  maxim  quicquid  plantatur  soloySolo  eedii}  In 
cases  in  which  the  relation  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  person  who  places  such  things  upon  it  is  that  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  those  exceptions  have  now  become  so  important  as 
practically  to  constitute  the  rule.*  In  most  instances,  the  ten- 
ant for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  may  remoTe  from  the  land, 
before  he  surrenders  it  back  to  the  landlord,  the  personal  chat- 
tels which  he  has  annexed  thereto  or  used  in  connection  there- 
with.' The  existence  of  so  many  exceptions  to  the  maxim  has 
caused  some  modern  writers  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  fram- 
ing their  definitions  of  fixtures.  They  accordingly  define  them 
as  personal  chattels  annexed  to  or  used  in  association  with  land 
and  removable  by  the  person  who  so  annexed  or  uses  them.^ 

Neither  of  the  definitions  above  given  accurately  describes 
fixtures.  The  bricks  in  the  wall  of  an  ordinary  building  were 
at  one  time  personalty ;  and  they  have  been  annexed  to  the 
land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  part  of  it  They  are  in- 
cluded by  the  first  of  these  definitions.  Yet  they  are  not  fix- 
tures, and  are  never  treated  as  such  by  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tenant's  tables,  chairs,  carpets,  and  other  articles  of 
household  furniture,  used  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
land,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  fastened  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  are  personal  chattels  which  he  may  take  away.  They 
are  fully  within  the  second  definition  ;  and  yet  they  are  never 
treated  by  the  law  as  fixtures.  It  follows  that  there  are  some 
chattels  which,  although  annexed  to  or  used  in  association  with 
realty,  may  unquestionablt/  be  removed  by  their  owners.  They 
are  not  fixtures,  but  simply  personal  property.  Other  things 
of  a  personal  character,  when  annexed  to  the  land,  become  un^ 
questionably  a  part  of  the  real  property.  These  likewise  are 
not  fixtures;  and  this  is  because  they  can  make  no  question 
arise  as  to  whose  property  they  are.  There  are  yet  other  arti- 
cles of  a  personal  character  wliich  have  been  annexed  to  real 
property,  or  are  used  in  association  with  or  as  accessory  to  it, 
and  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  such  use  or  enjoyment  is 
had  of  them  in  connection  with  the  land,  that  it  can  not  be  de- 
termined until  certain  tests  are  applied  and  certain  questions 
answered  whether  they  are  real  or  personal.     They  are  so 

1  Broom's  Legal  Blaxims,  pp.* 417-  Law  Diet. ;  Burriirs  Law  Diet. ;  EweU 

*431.  on  Fixtnret,  p.  4  e/  uq.;    Hallen  v. 

<  See  §§  32-34,  infra.  Rander,  1  C.  M.  ft  R.  266 ;  PickereU 

•  Ibid.  V.   Canon,  8  Iowa,   644;    Prescott  ». 

^  Fezard's  Fixtnrea,  p.  11 ;  Bonyier't  Welle,  3  Nev.  82. 
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situated  or  used,  moreover,  that,  as  the  property  changes  hands 
and  different  interests  and  rights  therein  succeed  one  another, 
the  question  as  to  their  removability  may  arise  again  and  again. 
Such  things  are  fixtures.  Hence  the  following  definition,  as 
framed  by  a  careful  writer,  appears  to  be  substantially  accurate 
and  complete ;  namely,  fixtures  are  ^*  things  associated  with  or 
more  or  less  incidental  to  the  occupation  of  lands  and  houses 
or  either  thereof,  and  with  regard  to  which  the  question  most 
frequently  arising  is  that  of  their  removability  by  the  person 
claiming  to  remove  them."  ^ 

It  is  conceived  that  such  a  definition  as  that  last  quoted  is 
the  only  one  that  can  give  any  logical  or  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  term  under  discussion.  It  is  its  liability  to  raise  a  question 
between  adverse  claimants  that  marks  as  a  fixture  an  article 
used  in  connection  with  real  property.  The  question  thus 
raised  is  to  be  answered,  as  above  indicated,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  tests  or  criteria^  which  are  deduced  from  the 
decisions  and  will  be  hereafter  explained.  By  this  application 
of  the  criteria  some  fixtures  may  be  shown  to  be  real  and 
others  personal ;  while  an  article,  which  remains  all  the  time 
in  the  same  position  and  condition,  may  turn  out  to  be  real 
property  as  between  some  claimants,  and,  as  between  others, 
personalty.  While  connected  or  associated  with  the  houses  or 
lands,  it  remains  all  the  time  a  fixture.  The  criteria  are  ap- 
plied to  determine  whether  for  the  purpose  in  hand  the  fixture 
is  realty  or  personalty.' 

The  word  ^^  fixtures ''  will  be  used  in  this  treatise  with  the 
meaning  indicated  by  the  last  definition  above  stated.  The 
reader  must  constantly  remember,  however,  that  courts  and 
text-writers  frequently  employ  it  in  some  one  of  the  other 
senses  above  explained.  It  perhaps  most  commonly  denotes 
simply  those  articles  which  have  been  so  annexed  to  or  used 
in  association  with  realty  as  to  become  a  part  thereof.  In  the 
reading  of  any  statute,  text-book,  or  judicial  opinion,  which 
makes  use  of  the  word,  the  context  is  to  be  carefully  examined 
to  ascertain  its  meaning  as  there  employed. 

^  Brown's  Law  of  FuLtnrei  (4th  ed.)»  and  changM  in  the  drcnmstanceB  and 

pp.  1-3.    When  a  fixture  is  thus  nnder-  relations  of  the  parties,  be  realty  to-daj 

stood — taken  at  the  point  at  which  it  between  A  and  B,  and  personalty  to- 

may  readily  canse  disputes  —  the  ex-  morrow  between  C  and  D.     See  32 

pressions  "  real  fixture"  and  "  personal  Cent.  Law  Jour.  202. 

fixture'*  become  intelligible.    Remain-  *   See  the   excellent   discussion   in 

ing  all  the  time  in  the  same  position,  it  Brown  on  Fixtures  (4th  ed.),  p.  1  cf 

may,  by  rirtue  of  different  contxacts  sa^. 
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§  11.  Fixtures  —  Criteria  for  determining  whether  Realty  or 
Personalty.  —  So  long  as  one  and  the  same  person  remains  the 
absolute  and  unrestricted  owner  of  land  and  the  things  placed 
upon  it,  little  thought  is  often  given  to  the  question  whether 
such  thiags  are  real  or  personal  in  character.  But  when  the. 
rights  of  other  persons  begin  to  attach  to  the  property,  as  by 
the  death  intestate  of  its  owner,  or  by  his  devising,  selling, 
leasing,  mortgaging,  or  otherwise  encumbering  or  disposing 
of  the  land,  the  question  as  to  what  shall  pass  or  be  retained  as 
part  of  the  realty  frequently  becomes  very  material.  Back  of 
that  question,  as  applied  to  any  specific  article,  is  the  inquiry, 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  article  while  it  was  there  upon 
the  land  before  the  question  of  ownership  was  mooted  ?  And 
this  last  inquiry  naturally  suggests  the  further  question,  what 
is  the  probable  or  reasonabli/  presumable  intent  with  which  it  was 
affixed  to  or  used  in  conruction  with  the  land  ?  Do  the  circum- 
stances of  its  annexation  and  use  indicate  that  it  was  meant 
to  remain  personalty  or  to  become  a  part  of  the  realty  ?  This 
is  the  primary  and  most  important  matter  for  investigation, 
and  that  to  which  the  other  criteria  are  largely  subsidiary. 
One  of  the  other  tests  is  the  nature  of  the  annexation.  This 
involves  also  an  examination  into  the  effects  which  the  removal 
of  the  article  in  question  would  have  upon  the  realty.  And 
the  third  chief  inquiry  is  concemirbg  {he  parties  between  whom 
the  question  of  ownership  arises^  —  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  any  other  person  who  may  have  affixed  the  article,  the 
part,  if  any,  which  each  took  in  its  annexation,  and  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  land  to  which  it  is  annexed  or  with 
which  it  is  associated.  These  three  criteria  will  be  discussed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  stated. 

1.    Intent  as  a  Criterion, 

§  12.  Reasonably  Presumable  Intent.  —  Assuming  that  a 
personal  chattel  has  been  attached  actually  or  constructively 
to  realty,  or  used  in  association  therewith  so  as  to  cause  a 
question  to  arise  as  to  its  character,  the  most  important 
inquiry  is  as  to  the  probable  or  reasonably  presumable  inten- 
tion with  which  it  was  so  affixed  or  used.^    Intention  alone 

^  For  a  few  of  the  many  anthoritiet  orj,  L.  R.  S  Eq.  382 ;  Hobson  v. 
which  properly  lay  great  stresa  upon  Qorrixige  (1897)»  I  Ch.  192;  Wiggins 
thii  criterion,  see  D'Ejnconrt  v.  Greg-       Ferry  Co.  v.  O.  St  M.  R.  Co.,  142  U.  S. 
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can  not  change  an  article  from  personalty  into  realty.  There 
must  be  also  some  annexation  of  the  thing  to  the  land,  or  some 
use  or  enjoyment  of  it  in  association  with  the  land.  Thus,  a 
large  stone,  brought  into  a  door-yard  and  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  future  for  a  stoop,  was  held  to  be  personalty  before  it 
had  been  actually  so  used  ;  ^  and  the  rolls  purchased  for  a  roll- 
ing-mill, paid  for  and  brought  into  it  but  neyer  adjusted  to  it 
nor  used  with  it,  do  not  become  a  part  of  the  realty,  although 
they  are  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  at  some  future 
time  fastened  to  the  mill  and  used  in  connection  therewith.^ 
It  is  equally  true  that  a  mere  unexpressed  intention  to  treat  a 
fixture  as  personalty  will  not,  as  a  rule,  change  it  from  realty 
into  a  chatteL  A  Tender  of  a  house  and  lot,  for  example,  will 
not  be  allowed,  before  the  deed  passes,  to  remove  valuable 
fixtures,  simply  because,  after  making  the  contract  of  sale,  he 
declares  that  it  was  his  secret  intention  to  remove  them.' 
The  law  can  not  take  cognizance  of  such  undisclosed  thoughts 
of  him  who  fastens  an  article  to  the  land ;  but  it  can  and  does 
regard  the  reasonably  presumable  intent,  to  be  gathered  from 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.l 

§  13.  How  Intent  may  be  shown  —  Directly  ezpreesed.  —  It 
frequently  happens,  of  course,  that  such  reasonably  presum- 
able intent  is  the  same  as  the  actual  purpose  with  which  the 
chattel  was  annexed,  and  that  the  direct  testimony  of  him 
who  affixed  or  used  it  is  controlling  as  to  its  character.^    In 


396,  415 ;  Potter  v,  Cromwell,  40  N.  T. 
287 ;  Voorhees  v.  McGinnis,  48  N.  Y. 
278;  Wick  v.  Bredin,  189  Pa.  St.  83; 
Aldine  Mfg.  Co.  t*.  Barnard,  84  Mich. 
632;  HopeweU  MiUs  v,  Taunton  Sar. 
Bk.,  150  Mass.  519;  Erdman  v,  Moore, 
58  N.  J.  L.  445  ;  Sword  i;.  Low,  122  111. 
487;  Cunningham  v.  CnretoD,  96  Ga. 
489;  Overman  v.  Sasser,  10  Lawyers' 
Rep.  Ann.  723,  note;  Tyler  on  Fix- 
tures, ch.  Tii. ;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  ch.  i. 
§  IT. ;  13  Amer.  &  Eng.  Encj.  of  L. 
(2d  ed.)  p.  597. 

1  Woodman  v.  Pease,  17  N.  H.  282 ; 
Cook  V.  Whiting,  16  HI.  480;  Riplej  v. 
Page,  12  Vt.  353. 

^  Johnson  v.  Mehaffey,  43  Pa.  St. 
308;  Cook  v.  Whiting,  16  111.  480;  Ex 
parte  Astbnry,  L.  K.  4  Ch.  App.  630; 
MiUs  V,  Rundlett,  23  N.  H.  271 ;  John- 
son r.  Hunt,  11  Wend.  (N.T.)  135 ;  Peck 


V.  Batchelder,  40  Yt.  233 ;  Tripp  v.  Ar- 
mitage,  4  M.  &  W.  687. 

•  Snedeker  v.  Waring.  12  N.  T.  170 ; 
Rogers  v.  Brokaw,  25  N.  J.  Eq.  496 ; 
Ca&sanqua  Nat.  Bk.  v.  North,  160  Pa. 
St.  io3 ;  Cmm  v.  Hill,  40  Iowa,  506 ; 
Thomas  v,  Daris,  76  Mo.  72 ;  Tate  v. 
Blackborne,  48  Miss.  1. 

*  The  question  is  a  mixed  one  of 
law  and  fact,  and,  when  a  jnry  is  sit- 
ting, is  to  be  submitted  to  it  under 
proper  instructions  from  the  court. 
Turner  v,  Wentworth,  119  Mass.  459; 
Southbridge  Sav.  Bk.  v.  Mason,  147 
Mass.  500;  Scobell  v.  Block,  82  Hun 
(N.  Y.),  223 ;  Harrisburg  Electric  Light 
Co.  V.  Goodman,  129  Pa.  St  206. 

&  Erdman  v,  Moore,  58  N.  J.  L.  445 ; 
Sheldon  v.  Edwards,  35  N.  Y.  279; 
Copp  V.  Swift,  26  S.  W.  Rep.  438  (Tex. 
Civ.  App.) ;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p.  115. 
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one  case,  a  church  society  had  torn  down  the  edifice  in  which 
it  had  formerly  worshipped,  and  removed  the  bell  and  its 
framework.  The  latter  were  placed  at  the  front  of  a  lot  on 
which  the  society  was  building  a  new  structure.  An  execu- 
tion against  the  church  society  having  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff,  that  oflBcer  attempted  to  levy  upon  the  bell,  thus  ^ 
located,  as  personal  property.  The  church  society  having 
proved  that  its  intention  was  to  place  the  bell  in  the  new 
belfry  when  completed,  it  was  held  that  the  sheriff's  attempted 
levy  was  a  nullity.  The  intention  to  put  it  back  upon  the 
land  of  the  church  and  into  the  new  building  for  use  there, 
being  clearly  shown,  caused  the  bell  thus  located  to  remain 
realty.^  So,  where  the  owner  of  a  farm  had  taken  down  a 
fence  and  piled  the  rails  in  a  heap,  intending  to  build  with 
them  another  fence  upon  the  same  farm,  it  was  held  that  they 
remeined  a  part  of  his  real  property.*  And  where  .rails  were 
cut  from  the  timber  upon  a  farm  and  placed  along  the  line  of 
an  intended  fence  upon  the  saTrie  premises,  it  was  decided  that 
they  were  thus  made  a  part  of  the  realty.^  If  the  church 
society  had  intended  to  sell  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  bell 
instead  of  putting  it  into  its  new  edifice,  or  if  the  rails  in 
either  of  the  two  cases  last  cited  had  been  placed  in  piles  for 
the  purpose  of  being  taken  to  market  and  sold,  the  result  in 
each  case  would  have  been  different  and  the  fixtures  involved 
would  have  been  personalty.     Accordingly,  where  the  owner 

^  CoDgre.  Soc  of  Dnbaqae  v.  Flem-  that  thej  did  not  pass  under  the  deed, 

ing,  II  Iowa,  533;  Weston  v.  Weston,  bat  remained  the  personal  property  of 

102  Mass.  514,  518,  519;    Hadman  v.  the  vendor.     The  distinction  between 

Bingwood,  Cro.  Eliz.   145;    EweU  on  this  case  and  Conklin  v.  Parsons  («upra) 

Fixtures,  p.  354.  grows  oat  of  the  facts  that  in  the  latter 

^  Goodrich  V.  Jones,  2  HiU  (N.  Y.),  case  the  trees  were  cat  from  the  same 

142 ;  Aldine  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Barnard,  84  land  upon  which  they  were  to  be  used  as 

Midu  632 ;  HarriE  o.  Scorel,  85  Mich.  rails  in  building  the  fence,  while  in  the 

52.  former  they  were  cat  from  other  land 

*  Conklin  v.  Parsons,  1  Chandler  them  that  upon  which  they  voere  to  be  used, 
(Wis.),  240.  In  Cook  v.  Whiting,  16  The  catting  of  them  and  moving  of 
SL  480,  the  owner  of  a  farm  hauled  them  to  another  part  of  the  same  land, 
upon  it  hewed  timber,  to  be  placed  in  a'  with  intent  to  use  them  there  as  parts 
g^ranary,  and  posts  to  be  built  into  a  of  a  fence,  did  not  change  their  nature 
fence.  Both  of  these  came  from  a  from  realty  to  personalty.  But  when 
txact  of  land  other  than  the  farm  upon  they  were  cut  upon  one  tract  and  moved 
^rhich  they  were  designed  to  be  thus  unto  another  they  were  thus  made  per- 
used. Before  using  either  of  them  for  sonalty,  and  must  remain  so  until  they 
the  purpose  indicated,  he  sold  the  farm,  were  actually  annexed  to  or  used  in 
nothing  being  said  in  the  contract  as  to  association  with  the  land  upon  which 
whether  or  not  the  posts  and  timber  they  were  thus  brought, 
should  pass  to  the  vendee.    It  was  held 
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of  a  tract  of  land  had  split  out  a  stone  and  slightly  removed 
it  from  its  original  connection  with  the  ledge,  intending  to 
carry  it  from  the  farm  and  use  it  in  preparing  a  tomb  on 
anotiier  lot,  it  was  held  to  have  become  personal  property,  and 
so  was  not  passed  by  his  deed  of  the  land.^  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  location  and  treatment  of  the  things  in  question 
were  consistent  with  an  intent  to  regard  them  either  as  real 
property  or  as  personalty,  and  therefore  direct  evidence  of 
the  actual  intent  of  their  owners  was  controlling.  The  same 
result  follows  when  the  person  who  makes  the  annexation 
affirmatively  declares  his  mind  to  other  persons  interested  in 
the  property ;  and  they  either  expressly  consent,  or  act  upon 
his  statements,  or  make  no  objection  against  his  acting  ac- 
cordingly.^ So,  if  an  owner  of  land  place  on  it  a  fixture  that 
can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  freehold,  and  plainly 
notify  those  who  subsequently  become  his  heirs  and  personal 
representatives  that  he  wishes  it  to  remain  either  personalty 
or  realty,  direct  proo^f  of  such  expressed  wish  will  ordinarily 
settle  any  question  that  may  arise  between  them  as  to  its 
ownership.* 

§  14.  Intent  shown  bj  Contraot.  —  In  other  instances,  such 
direct  evidence  of  what  was  actually  intended  goes  for  naught, 
because  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case  causes  the  court  reasonably  to  presume  to  the  con- 
trary. Especially  does  this  result  frequently  flow  from  con- 
tracts made  between  persons  interested  in  fixtures  and  those 
who  attach  them  to  the  land.  Thus,  if  the  vendee  of  a  chattel 
agree  with  the  vendor  that  it  shall  remain  personalty  and  the 
title  to  it  shall  not  pass  until  it  is  paid  for,  no  amount  of 
annexation  of  it  to  realty  by  the  purchaser,  and  no  strength  of 
intention  on  his  part  that  it  shall  become  his  real  property, 
can  change  its  nature  as  between  the  parties  to  such  contract.^ 

1  Noble  V.  Sylvester,  42  Vt  146.  83;    Pfluger  v.  Cannichael,   54  N.  Y. 

>  Lancaster  v.  Eve,  94  Eng.  C.  L.  App.  Diy.  153;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p. 

R.  715, 726 ;  Duffers  r.  Bangs,  122  N.  Y.  691. 

423 ;  Potter  p.  Cromwell,  40  N.  Y.  287 ;  *  Taf t  v.   Stetsin,   117   Mass.   471; 

Eaves  v.  Estes,  10  Kan.  314;  Thomas  Smith  v,  Benson,  I  HiU  (N.  Y.),  176; 

r.  Inglis,  7  Ont  Rep.  5S8 ;  State  Nat  Andrews  i;.  Day  Button  Co.,  132  N.  Y. 

Bk.  V.  Smith,  15  Wash.  160;  Tyler  on  348;  Ewell  on   Fixtures,  p.  66  et  seq. 

Fixtures,  pp.  127,  128.  This  is  simply  a  clear  instance  of  intent, 

*  Hill  V.  Sewald,  53  Pa.  St  271, 273,  as  plainly  evinced  by  contract  express 

274;  and  see  Lawton  v,  Salmon,  1  H.  or  implied.    It  has  been  said  in  some 

Bl.  259 ;   Cunningham  v.  Cureton,  96  cases  that  here  it  is  confusing  to  speak 

Ga.  489;  Wicks  v.  Bredin,  189  Pa.  St  of  any  test  as  to  fixtures  being  no- 
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When  the  owner  of  a  fixture  gives  a  chattel  mortgage  npon 
it,  or  agrees  to  sell  it  as  personal  property,  it  must  remain  a 
chattel,  as  between  him  and  the  mortgagee  or  prospective 
vendee,  until  the  mortgage  is  discharged  or  the  contract  satis- 
fied.^ Such  articles  are  often  so  fastened  to  a  building  as  to 
become  realty  as  to  third  persons  who  are  not  parties  or 
privies  to  the  contract;  but  the  agreements  properly  made 
definitely  settle  the  question  of  intent  and  the  nature  of  the 
fixture,  as  between  those  by  whom  they  are  made.^  Among 
themselves  and  their  privies  the  fixture  must  have  the  nature 
and  character  assigned  to  it  by  the  parties  to  the  contract; 
and,  ia  cases  of  doubtful  construction,  the  practical  interpre- 
tation of  the  contract  by  them  will  be  of  primary  impoi'tance.* 
The  agreement,  which  thus  becomes  decisive  of  the  question 
of  intent,  need  not  be  expressed,  but  may  be  implied  from 
the  nature,  purposes,  and  circumstances  of  the  transaction.^ 
Where,  for  example,  land  and  houses  were  leased,  with  an 
option  in  the  lessee  to  purchase  the  same  at  a  price  agreed 
upon,  and  certain  fixtures  firmly  annexed  to  one  of  the  houses 
were  designated  as  intended  to  go  to  the  lessee  in  case  he 
purchased  the  premises,  it  was  held  that  other  fixtures  in  the 
buildings  were  excluded  by  implication  and  were  not  passed 
by  the  deed  which  the  lessee  subsequently  obtained.* 

§  15.    Bstoppel  to  deny  Intent  —  Fraud  —  Public  Policy. — 
The  owner  of  land  may  be  estopped  to  assert  an  intention  to 


ceasarj;  but  the  rights  of  the  parties 
should  be  simply  controUed  by  their 
agreement.  See  Hobson  v.  Grorringe 
(1897),  1  Ch.  182;  Andrews  v.  Day 
Button  Co.,  132  N.  Y.  348,  354. 

1  Tifft  V.  Horton,  53  N.  Y.  377,  380; 
Siwon  V,  Hibbard,  75  N.  Y.  545 ;  Tibbets 
V.  Home,  65  N.  H.  242;  BorriU  v. 
8.  N.  W.  Lumber  Co.,  65  Mich.  571. 

«  Potter  ».  CromweU,  40  N.  Y.  287; 
Ford  V.  Cobb,  20  N.  Y.  344;  Campbell 
V,  Roddy,  44  N.  J.  Eq.  244 ;  Warner  v. 
Kenning,  25  Minn.  173;  San  Antonio 
Brewing  Assn.  v.  Ice  Co.,  81  Tex.  99. 
Of  coarse,  after  the  fixture  is  firmly 
annexed  and  wonld  otherwise  be  realty, 
the  agreement  most  be  in  writing,  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  of  frauds* 

*  Matter  of  Eureka  Mowing  Co.,  86 
Hun  (N.  Y.),  309;  Pfluger  v.  Carmi- 
ehael,  54  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  153 ;  Woolaey 


V.  Funke,  121  N.  Y.  87,  92;  Sheldon  p. 
Edwards,  35  N.  Y.  279;  Andrews 
V,  Day  Button  Co.,  132  N.  Y.  348. 

*  Madigan  v.  McCarthy,  108  Mass. 
376;  Pope  v.  Skinkle,  45  N.  J.  L.  39; 
Mayo  V.  Newhoff,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  31 ;  48 
N.J.  Eq.  619;  Charlotte  Furnace  Co. 
V,  Stouffer,  127  Pa.  St.  336;  Cayuga 
R.  Co.  V.  Niles,  13  Hun  (N.  Y.),  170. 

*  "If  there  be  many  things  of  the 
same  class  or  kind,  the  expression  of 
one  or  more  of  them  in  a  conreyance 
implies  the  exclusion  of  all  not  ex- 
pressed, although  the  law  would  have 
implied  all  if  none  had  been  enumer- 
ated. (2  Pars,  on  Cont.  [8th  ed.]  516 ; 
Hare  v.  Horton,  5  B.  &  Ad.  715.)*' 
Matter  of  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  86  Hun 
(N.  Y.),  309,  315 ;  Andrews  v.  Day  But- 
ton Co.,  132  N.  Y.  348;  First  Parish  v, 
Jones.  8  Cush.  (Mass.)  184;  Pope  v, 
SkinUe,  45  N.  J.  L.  39. 
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remove  fixtures.  A  vendor  transfers  by  estoppel  the  articles 
which  he  has  placed  upon  the  land,  or  allowed  to  remain 
there,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  vendee  to  believe 
that  they  are  realty  and  thus  to  conclude  the  purchase.^  And 
a  landlord  who  causes  his  tenant  to  make  valuable  annexa- 
tions to  the  property  by  expressly  or  impliedly  representing 
that  they  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant,  will  not  be  heard  to 
claim  them  as  his  own.^  Under  such  circumstances  the  law 
fixes  the  reasonably  presumable  intent,  without  regard  to 
what  may  have  been  the  actual  intent.^  So,  to  prevent  fraud 
or  the  violation  of  right  rules  of  public  policy,  articles  will 
often  be  treated  as  one  kind  of  property  which  were  secretly 
intended  when  annexed  to  be  regarded  as  the  other.  ^ 

§  16.  Other  Tests  are  largely  subsidiary  to  Question  of  Intent. 
—  In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  reasonably  presumable 
intention  with  which  a  fixture  has  been  annexed  to  land  or 
used  in  association  with  it,  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
direct  declaration  of  such  intention  can  be  found  by  the  court, 
or  if  found  it  is  not  conclusive ;  also  that  no  contract  either 
express  or  implied  relating  to  the  character  of  the  article  as 
realty  or  personalty  can  be  proved,  fLui  that  no  estoppel  or 
principle  of  public  policy  operates  against  any  of  the  adverse 
claimants.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  other  tests 
or  criteria  above  enumerated.  One  of  these  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  annexation,  including  an  examination  of  the 
effects  which  the  removal  of  the  article  in  question  would  have 
upon  the  realty ;  and  the  other  concerns  itself  with  the  parties 
between  whom  the  question  of  ownership  arises,  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  any  other  person  who  may  have 
afiixed  the  article,  the  part,  if  any,  which  each  took  in  its 
annexation  and  their  respective  interests  in  the  land  to  which 
it  is  fastened  or  with  which  it  is  associated.     While  these 

1  Snedeker  v.  Waring,  12  N.  T.  170 ;  Gray  (Mass.),  587.    But,  at  least  as  to 

Rogers  v.  Brokaw,  25  N.  J.  £q.  496;  fixtures  remorable  without  iojory  to 

Tate  V.  Blackbame,  48  Miss.  1 ;  Nat.  the  realty,  the  great  weight  of  authority 

Bk.  V,  North,  160  Pa.  St.  303.  is  the  other  way.    FnUer  v.  Tabor,  39 

'  Andrews  v.  Day  Button  Co.,  132  Me.  519,  522;  Morris  v.  French,  106 

N.  T.  348 ;  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  Ohio  Mass.  326 ;  Sowden  v.  Craig,  26  Iowa, 

&  M.  R.  R.  Co.,  142  U.  S.  396  ;  Aldrich  156;   Mayo  v.  Newhoff,  47  N.  J.  £q. 

V,  Husband,  131  Mass.  480.  31,  48  N.  J.  £q.  619. 

f  It  has  been  said  in  some  cases  that  *  Hayens  v.  (Jermania  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

the  agreement  or  act,  which  is  thus  to  123  Mo.  403;  Sisson  v.  Hibbard,  75 

determine  the  nature  of  an  article,  must  N.  Y.  542.   See  Nat.  Bk.  v.  North,  160 

be  made  or  done  before  its  annexation  Pa.  St.  303 ;  Cunningham  v.  Cnreton, 

to  the  realty.    See  Gibbs  v,  Estey,  15  96  Ga.  489. 
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are  often  dealt  with  as  matters  for  investigation  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  already  considered,  yet  they  will  ordinarily 
be  found,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  have  been  used  by  the  courts 
as  subsidiary  criteria  to  arrive  at  the  reasonably  presumable 
intent  of  the  use  or  annexation.  Their  great  importance  for 
that  purpose  is  directly  ^r  indirectly  emphasized  by  nearly 
every  decision  upon  the  law  of  fixtures.  It  will  conduce  to 
clearness  of  thought  to  regard  and  treat  them  in  that  light 

2.    Annexation  as  a  Criterion. 

§  17.  Ftztnrea  —  Annexation,  Use,  or  ZSnjoyment,  as  deter- 
mining whether  thej  are  Realty  or  Personalty.  —  Gonetrtbctive 
Annexation.  — The  annexation  of  a  fixture  to  realty  may  be 
either  actual  or  constructive.  It  is  actual  when  the  article  is 
physically  attached  to  or  united  with  the  land ;  constructive, 
when  no  such  real  annexation  exists,  but  the  article  is  com- 
monly used  as  appurtenant  to  the  real  property,  appropriated 
and  adapted  to  it  and  made  accessory  or  reasonably  necessary 
to  its  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment^  The  maxim  quicquid 
plantatur  solo  solo  cedit  was  formulated  with  primary  reference 
to  things  firmly  attached  to  the  land.  Actual,  physical  an- 
nexation was  at  first  necessary  to  convert  a  chattel  into  real 
property.'  But  as  soon  as  the  courts  began  to  give  more  heed 
to  the  matter  of  intenty  they  discovered  many  things  which, 
although  not  actually  united  to  the  realty,  were  to  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  it,  under  the  law  of  fixtures.  It  was  accordingly 
held,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  a 
millstone,  which  had  been  removed  from  the  mill  to  be  picked 
and  was  intended  to  be  restored  to  its  original  position,  was 
passed  by  a  deed  conveying  the  mill.^  Since  that  time  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  annexation  of  fixtures  has  been  fully 
recognized.^      Other  illustrations  of  things  so  annexed  are 

1  Wystow's  Case,  4  Man.  &  Kj.  280,  *  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  401  et 

note  {g) ;  Liford's  Case,  1 1  Coke,  46  b,  ieq, 

50  b;  Voorfais  v.  Freeman,  2  Watts  ft  •  Wystow's  Case,  14  Hen.  YIIL  25  b, 

S.  (Pa.)  116;  Williamson  v,  N.J.  So.  which  will  be  found  translated  in  4 

IL  Co.,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  311,330.    •*  In  re-  Man.  ft  Ry.    280,  note   (g);  Liford's 

spect  to  aU  cases  of  constmctiFe  annex-  Case,  1 1  Coke,  46,  50  b. 
ation,  there  exist  both  adaptation  to  the  *  See  Co.  Lit.  8  a ;  Cro.  Eliz.  372 ; 

enjoyment  of  the  land  and  localization  Delaware,  etc  K.  Co.  v.  Oxford  Iron 

in  nse  as  obvious  elements  of  distinction  Co..  36  N.  J.  Eq.  452  ;  Amos  &  Ferrard 

from  mere  chattels  personal"    Hoyle  on  Fixtures,  p.  168;  Ewell  on  Fixtures, 

9.  Plattsbargh  ft  BL  R.  Co.,  54  N.  T.  314,  pp.  33-^9. 
323. 
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door  keys,  detached  door  knobs,  doors,  windows,  and  window 
blinds,  which  are  to  be  replaced  upon  the  house,  fences  taken 
down  but  to  be  rebuilt  upon  the  same  land,  and  a  church  bell 
taken  down  and  set  loosely  upon  the  premises  while  the  church 
edifice  is  being  repaired  or  rebuilt.^  A  common  result  of 
constructive  annexation  is  the  making  of  the  article  at  once  a 
fixture  and  a  part  of  the  real  property.*  And,  in  order  to 
produce  these  results,  the  thing  must  be  appropriated  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  real  property,  used  as  accessory  to  its 
enjoyment,  and  reasonably  necessary  to  give  it  completeness.' 
Thus,  a  door  key  held  for  sale  in  the  shop  of  a  vendor  of  such 
articles  is  personal  property;  but  when  it  has  been  bought  by 
the  owner  of  a  house  and  fitted  to  the  lock  of  one  of  the  doors 
and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  locking  and  unlocking  the 
same,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  realty,  though  its  owner 
may  carry  it  around  in  his  pocket*  So  a  movable  window- 
blind,  by  being  fitted  and  adjusted  to  the  window  of  a  house, 
may  become  and  remain  a  part  of  the  realty,  although  at  the 
time  when  the  question  as  to  its  nature  arises  it  is  not  actually 
used  at  the  window  to  which  it  belongs.^  Such  adaptation  of 
chattels  to  real  property  and  their  use  in  connection  with  it 
point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  become  a  part 
thereof.  This  is  because  they  indicate  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  their  owner  that  they  should  be  so  treated.  The 
method  of  using  articles,  however,  and  their  fitness  for  and 
adaptability  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  land,  will  frequently  not 
be  conclusive  as  to  such  intention.  The  application  of  other 
criteria^, or  clear,  direct  evidence  of  intent  may  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption which  would  otherwise  arise  from  this  test  Such, 
for  instance,  is  frequently  the  result  when  the  parties  between 
whom  the  question  arises  are  landlord  and  tenant,  or  their 
legal  representatives.* 

§  18.    Actual  Annexation  —  Bffeot  of  Removal.  —  When  the 
fixture  is  actually  fastened  or  united  to  the  real  property,  one 

1  Liford's  Case,  1 1  Ck>k6,  46,  50  b ;  H.  Co.,  64  N.  T.  314,  323,  quoted  tupra  ; 

Bishop  V.  EUiott,  11  Exch.  113;  State  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p.  68. 
v.  EUiott,  11  N.  H.  540;  HiU  v.  Went-  «  Bishop  o.  Elliott,  11  Exch.  113. 

worth,    28    Yt    428,  436;  Dadlej  v.  *  Liford's  Case,  11  Coke,  46,  50  b; 

Hurst,  67  Md.  44 ;  Goodrich  v.  Jones,  2  Walker  v,  Sherman,  20  Wend  (N.  Y.) 

HiU  (N.  Y.),  142 ;  Aldine  Mfg.  Co.  v.  636 ;  Goddard  v.  Bolster,  6  QreenL  (Me.) 

Barnard,  84  Mich.  632  ;  Congr.   Soc  427  ;  State  v.  Elliott,  11  N.  H.  540. 
of  Dubuque  v.  Fleming,  1 1  Iowa,  633.  *  See  discussion  of  this  relationship 

*  Ibid.  as  affecting  rights  in  fixtures.  {{  31-37. 

*  Ibid.;  Hojle  v.  Flattabnrgh  A  M.  infra. 
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of  the  chief  matters  to  be  investigated  is  whether  or  not  its 
removal  would  leave  the  premises  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  were  before  it  was  taken  away.^  This  test  is  to  be 
applied  by  considering  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
realty  immediately  after  the  article  in  question  should  be 
removed  and  before  any  repairs  were  made«  He  who  claims 
the  right  to  take  the  fixture  from  the  land  can  not  maintain 
his  position  merely  by  showing  a  readiness  on  his  part  to 
make  any  repairs  which  might  become  necessary  because  of 
its  removaL  If  it  can  not  be  removed  without  thereby  mate- 
rially injuring  the  real  property  from  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
taken,  it  is  usually  a  part  of  that  real  property ;  and  that  fact 
alone  determines  the  rights  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  is 
claimed.^  Thus,  in  an  early  English  case,  the  question  at 
issue  was  as  to  the  nature  of  articles  composing  the  stock  of 
a  distiller.  They  consisted  of  cei*tain  stills  firmly  set  in 
brickwork  and  let  into  the  ground,  vats  supported  by  and 
resting  on  brickwork  and  timber,  but  not  let  into  the  ground, 
and  other  vats  standing  on  frames  of  wood,  which  likewise 
were  not  let  into  the  ground  but  stood  upon  the  floor.  It  was 
decided  that  the  stills  were  a  part  of  the  realty,  but  that  all 
of  the  vats  were  personal  property.*  Where  a  portable  grist- 
mill was  fastened  to  a  building  by  bolts  and  rods,  which 
passed  through  the  frame  timbers  and  floor  joists,  and  the 
rods  and  bolts  were  secured  by  nuts  firmly  fastened  upon  the 
ends,  the  mill  being  designed  for  a  permanent  grist-mill 
for  the  neighborhood,  it  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  realty.* 

^  Elwes  V.  Blaw,  3  East,  38 ;  Norton  samption.    And  it  has  been  held  in 

r.  Dashwood  (1896),  2  Ch.  497 ;  Mc-  some  caaee  that,  even  in  the  absence  of 

Eeage  v,  Hanover  F.  Ins.  Co.,  81  N.  Y.  contract,  strong  and  firm  annexation  so 

38 ;  Feeder  v.  Van  Winkle,  53  N.  J.  that  to  remove  would  be  to  injnre  the 

Eq.  870 ;  Capen  v  Peckham,  35  Conn,  realty  was  not  absolutely  conclusive  as 

88 ;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  ^.  S  et  $eq, ;  Tj-  to  the  nature  of  the  fixtures.    Ex  parte 

kr  on  Fixtures,  ch.  iv.  Moore  v.  Banking  Co.,  L.  R.  U  Ch.  Div. 

*  The  presumption  that  the  fixture  379  ;  ffiU  v.  Wentworth,  28  Vt  428  ; 

is  lesltj,  which  arises  from  the  fact  Allen  v.  Moonej,  130  Mass.  155  ;  Hoi- 

that  its  removal  must  cause  injury  to  brook  v.  Chamberlin,  116  Mass.  155  ; 

the  freeholder,  is  very  strong,  and  has  Crane  v.  Brigham,  11  N.  J.  £q.  29 ; 

frequently  been  treated  as  conclusive.  Coey's  Estate,  1  Tucker  (N.  Y.  Snrr.), 

Wike  r.  Hall  L.  R.  8  App.  Cas.  195 ;  125 ;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  p.  15  et  seq. 
WiHshear  p.  Cottrell,  1  £1.  &  Bl.  674;  *  Horn  v.  Baker,  9  East,  215.    See 

Gothrie  v.  Jones,  108  Mass.  191  ;  Mo-  also  Voorhees  o.  McGinnis,  48  N.  Y. 

Kienan  v.  Hesse,  51  Cal.  594 :  Lackas  278 ;  Feeder  v.  Van  Winkle,  53  N.  J. 

V.  Bahl,  43  Wis.  53  ;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  Eq.  370. 

pp.  226-22a    But,  of  course,  express  *  Potter  v.  Cromwell,  40  N.  Y.  287. 

coatrsct  may  orercome  such  a  pre- 
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But  portable  engines,  looms,  machinery,  or  other  fixtures, 
which  are  loosely  fastened  to  a  house  by  means  of  cleats, 
screws,  or  screw-bolts,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
readily  removed  without  injury  to  the  soil  or  the  structure  to 
which  they  are  attached,  are  more  readily  held  to  be  person- 
alty, unless  a  different  intention  is  shown  by  some  of  the  other 
tests  applied.^ 

If  the  fixture  be  of  a  comphtory  character,  i.  e.  necessary  to 
make  a  finished  and  symmetrical  structure  of  the  building 
with  which  it  is  used,  it  is  uniformly  held,  in  accordance 
with  the  above-stated  principles,  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
real  property.*  The  removal  of  such  an  article  must  neces- 
sarily leave  the  premises  in  a  deteriorated  condition*  A 
tenant  for  years  of  a  farm  removed  the  clapboards  from  one 
side  of  the  house  and  built  an  extension  upon  that  side,  pro- 
jecting the  roof  so  as  to  make  it  continuous  over  the  entire 
structure.  When  he  left  the  farm  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  he  could  not  take  away  the  extension  thus  built,  because 
to  do  so  would  be  to  leave  the  building  in  an  incomplete 
condition.* 

§  19.  Waii^ty  Sise,  etc.,  of  Flxtare.  —  The  actual  annexa- 
tion of  a  fixture  to  real  property  may  consist  either  in  its 
being  fastened  into  the  soil  or  in  or  upon  some  structure  on 
the  land,  as  in  the  cases  above  cited  under  this  subdivision, 
or  in  its  being  simply  set  or  placed  upon  some  part  of  the 
realty.  When  there  is  no  actual  fastening  shown,  yet  the 
great  weight  or  bulk  of  the  article,  its  location  upon  the  land, 
or  its  adaptability  to  the  use  to  which  the  premises  are  put 
may  show  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  real  property.*    When  it  is 

1  Davis  O.Jones,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  165;  Mason  (U.  S.),  459;  Winslow  v,  Mer- 

Minshall  v.  Lloyd,  2  M.  &  W.450;  Van-  chants'  Ins.  Co.,  4  Met  (Mass.)  306 ; 

derpoel  v.  Van  Alien,  10  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  Breese  v.  Bange.  2  £.  D.  Smith  (N.  Y.)» 

157;  Mnrdock  v.  Gifford,  18  N.  Y.  28;  474,  491 ;  Pope    v.    Jackson,    65  Me. 

Rogersv.Brokaw,25N.J.Eq.496;Mo-  162,  166;  Tolles  v.  Winton,  63  Conn. 

ConneU  v.  Blood,  123  Mass.  47  ;  Chase  440;  Hill  v.  Mandy,  89  Ky.  36 ;  Tyler 

V,  Tacoma  Box  Co.,  1 1  Wash.  877.  on  Fixtnres,  p.  104  et  9eq,    In  Pens- 

*  Warner  v,  Fleetwood,  cited  in  sylvania,  indeed,  adaptation  and  ne- 
Herlakenden's  Case,  4  Coke,  64 ;  Freid-  cessity  for  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
lander  v.  Rider.  30  Neb.  783  ;  Snedeker  premises  is  said  to  be  the  chief  test,  if 
V,  Waring,  12  N.  Y.  170 ;  Watts-Camp-  not  the  only  one.  Christian  v.  Dripps, 
bell  Co.  r.  Youngling,  125  N.  Y.  1 ;  28  Pa.  St.  271  ;  Morris's  Appeal,  88 
Speiden  v.  Parker,  46  N.  J.  £q.  292;  Pa.  St.  368;  Williams's  Appeal,  16  AtL 
Teaff  0.  Hewitt,  1  Ohio  St.  511.  Rep.  810.    And  see  Reyman  v.  Hender- 

•  Freidlander  r.  Rider,  30  Neb.  783  ;  son  Nat  Bk.,  98  Ky.  748  ;  Fairis  v. 
Lawton  v.  Salmon,  1  H.  Bl.  259,  note  a.  Walker,  1  Bailey  L.  iS.  0.)  640. 

^  Powell  V.  Monson   M^.    Co.,  3 
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very  heavy  and  its  location  is  such  as  to  point  towards  an 
intention  to  make  it  permanent,  it  will  readily  be  held  to  be 
realty.  Accordingly,  where  a  sculptor  placed  in  the  grounds 
in  front  of  his  house  a  statue  of  Washington,  which  with  its 
pedestal  weighed  about  three  tons  and  was  simply  set  upon  a 
solid  stone  foundation  without  being  in  any  other  way  fastened 
to  it,  it  was  decided  that  the  statue  was  a  part  of  tiie  realty ; 
and  the  same  conclusion  was  reached  in  reference  to  a  sun- 
dial, constructed  upon  a  clock  of  similar  stone  and  weighing 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was  appropriately  located 
on  a  permanent  foundation  in  the  same  grounds.^  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  monuments  and  ornamental  shafts 
and  statues  in  cemeteries  or  on  lawns  are  usually  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  realty.^ 

§  20.  Adaptability  to  Premises.  —  It  is  plain  from  the  above 
discussion  that  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  the  article 
to  the  use  of  the  land  is  of  much  importance.^  The  fixture 
may  be  light  in  weight  and  loosely  attached  to  the  building, 
or  merely  set  in  it  or  upon  the  land ;  and  yet  be  so  fitted  and 
appropriated  to  the  premises  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  employed  as  to  be  clearly  a  part  of  them.^  Much  stress 
is  laid  on  this  test  by  some  writers  and  judges.  But,  here 
again,  although  such  clear  adaptation  appear,  yet  frequently 
the  fixture  may  be  removed  as  personalty,  because  it  is  clearly 
proved  in  some  way  that  it  was  put  there  with  intent  to  have 
it  removable  as  a  chattel  by  one  who  has  a  right  to  deal  with 
it  in  that  manner.  An  illustration  of  such  a  one  would  be  a 
tenant  for  years  or  for  life.* 

^  Soedeker  V.  Waring,  12 N.  Y.  170,  a  part  of  the   fireehold  or  not;    but 

s  leading  case ;  Strickland  v.  Parker,  whether  it  was  particolarlj  adapted  to 

54  Me.  263,  266;  Bainwajr  v.  Cobb,  99  the  nse  of  the  bnilding,  and  was  reallj 

Mass.  457 ;  Feeder  v.  Van  Winkle,  53  necessary  to  constitate  the  building  fit 

N.  J.  Eq.  370 ;  EweU  on  Fixtores,  p.  for  the  nses  to  which  it  was  erected." 

25.  Tjler  on  Fixtures,  p.  102 ;  Bainway  v. 

'  Oakland  Cem.   Co.  v.    Bancroft,  Cobb,  99  Mass.  457 ;  Pierce  v,  George, 

161  Pa.  St.  197 ;  ToUes  v.  Winton,  63  108  Mass.  78 ;  Voorhis  t;.  Freeman,  2 

Conn.  440 ;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p.  67.  Watts    &  S.   (Pa.   St.)   116;    Lyle  v. 

>  "  For  example,  look  at  the  ma-  Palmer,  42  Mich.  314 ;  Qnimby  v,  Man- 

ehinery  in  a  cotton  manufactory ;  the  hattan  Cloth  Co.,  24  N.  J.  Eq.  260. 

question  to   be  examined    woald   be,  *  Lawton  t;.  Salmon,  1  H.  Bl.  259, 

whether  the  machinery  was  necessary  note  a ;  Main  t;.  Schwartzwelder,  4  E.  D. 

toeonstitate  the  factory,  and  without  it  Smith  (N.  Y.),  273 ;  Tabor  v.  Robinson, 

iFonld  the  building  in  which  it  was  used  36  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  483,  484 ;  Day  v,  Per- 

be  a  manufactory  at  aU.    Whether  the  kins,  2  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  359 ;  Pothier, 

machinery  was  fast  or  loose  would  not  de  communant€y  §  56. 

det«rmine  the  question  whether  it  was  *  See  §§  32-34,  38,  infra. 
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§  21.  Conolrudon,  as  to  Annexatton.  —  In  concluding  this 
part  of  the  discussion  of  fixtures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  article  is  annexed 
to  the  land,  to  ascertain  its  character  as  realty  or  personalty, 
is  largely  if  not  chiefly  important  as  helping  to  determine 
the  intent  with  which  it  was  placed  or  used  upon  the  realty. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  remain  there  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  structure  to  which  it  is  attached  or  with  which  it  is 
used,  or  when  it  can  not  be  removed  without  material  injury 
to  the  soil  or  building,  usually  the  conclusion  is  practically 
resistless  that  it  was  placed  or  used  there  as  a  permanent 
annexation  to  the  realty.  In  such  cases  this  test  alone  deter- 
mines the  reasonably  presumable  intent.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fixture  is  loosely  attached  to  the  soil  or  building 
and  its  removal  would  cause  no  injury,  the  prima  facie  con- 
clusion from  such  attachment  alone  is  that  it  is  personalty. 
But  this  may  be  easily  overcome  if  the  application  of  any  of 
the  other  criteria  show  a  contrary  intent  on  the  part  of  him 
by  whom  the  fixture  was  annexed. 

3.  Relation  between  the  Parties  as  a  Criterion. 

§  22.  Relation  between  Partiea,  as  determining  whether  Fix- 
tores  are  Realty  or  Personalty  —  Classes  of  Parties.  —  The  legal 
relation  between  the  parties,  who  are  adversely  claiming  a 
fixture,  is  another  important  criterion  for  determining  whether 
it  is  realty  or  personalty.  It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that 
this  test  is  also  to  a  large  extent  subsidiary  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  reasonably  presumable  intent  with  which  the 
article  was  annexed  to  the  land  or  used  in  association  there- 
with. Such  intent  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  real  property  is  apt  to  be  different  from  that 
which  actuates  a  temporary  owner.  Hence  this  branch  of 
our  subject  naturally  falls  into  two  chief  divisions;  namely: 

(1)  The  effects  of  the  relations  between  parties  interested  in 
realty  upon  or  in  connection  with  which  fixtures  have  been 
placed  or  used  by  one  having  a  permanent    interest;  and 

(2)  The  effects  of  the  relations  between  interested  parties 
upon  fixtures  which  have  been  placed  on  land  or  used  in 
association  with  it  by  one  having  a  temporary  interest.  The 
parties  between  whom  the  questions  arise  in  the  first  of  these 
chief  divisions  are:  a.  Vendor  and  vendee;  I.  One  under 
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contract  to  sell  and  one  under  contract  to  buy;  c.  Heirs  or 
devisees  and  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  owner  of 
tiie  land;  d.  Co-tenants  of  the  realty,  including  tenants  in 
common,  joint  tenants,  coparceners,  tenants  by  the  entirety, 
and  partners;  e.  Mortgagor  and  mortgagee  of  the  realty; 
/.  Unpaid  vendor,  mortgagee,  or  other  lienor  of  the  fixture, 
and  vendee,  mortgagee,  or  other  lienor  of  the  realty.  Those 
between  whom  the  questions  arise  in  the  second  chief  divi- 
sion are:  a.  Landlord  and  tenant  for  years;  b.  Tenant  for 
life  or  his  personal  representatives,  and  remainderman,  rever- 
sioner, or  other  subsequent  owner  of  the  land ;  and  c.  Other 
kinds  of  temporary  holders  and  the  succeeding  owners  of  the 
real  property.  The  effects  of  each  of  these  relationships  will 
be  separately  considered. 

§  23.  (l)  Fixtiiras  placed  upon  Land  by  its  Permanent  Owner. 
—  In  all  of  those  cases  in  which  the  attachn^ent  to  the  land 
has  been  made  by  a  permanent  owner,  the  general  presump- 
tion of  law,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, is  that  the  fixtures  have  become  part  of  the  realty.^ 
This  is  a  natural  presumption  arising  from  the  well  known 
fact  that  most  structures  erected  upon  land  by  its  absolute 
owners  are  intended  to  be  permanent.  But  this  conclusion 
may  be  readily  prevented  by  direct  evidence  that  such  was 
not  the  intent  of  him  by  whom  the  article  was  annexed,  or  by 
the  stronger  adverse  presumption  which  may  sometimes  arise 
from  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  criteria  above 
discussed.^  Thus,  by  direct  agreement  with  his  mortgagee  at 
the  time  when  he  annexes  fixtures  to  his  land,  a  mortgagor 
may  retain  them  as  personal  property;^  and  the  owner  of  land 
may,  of  course,  so  place  chattels  of  any  kind  upon  it  as  to 
show  clearly  by  their  position,  method  of  annexation,  or  want 
of  adaptability  to  the  premises  that  he  intended  to  have  them 
remain  personalty.^  In  the  light  of  these  general  rules,  each 
of  the  relations  under  this  chief  division  may  be  briefly 

examined. 

1 

1  Lawton  v.  Salmon,  1  H.  Bl.  259,  Co.,  59  Mo.  App.  244 ;  Christian  v. 

note  a;  Elwes  o.  Maw,  3  East,  38;  Dripps,  28  Pa.  St.  271 ;  Bojd  v.  Shor- 

Lawton  v.  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13;  Nor-  rock,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  72.    See  Andrews  v. 

ton  V.  Dashwood  (1896),  2  Ch.  497 ;  Day  Button  Co.,  132  N.  T.  348.    Bat 

Snedeker  v.  Waring,  12  N.  Y.  170 ;  Mo-  snch  cases  rarely  occur ;  and  ordinarily 

Fadden  u.  Allen,  134  N.  Y.  489 ;  Bain-  fixtures  placed  on  land  by  a  mortgagor 

way  V.  Cobb,  99  Mass,  457 ;  Eiosell  v,  become  part  of   tbe  security  for  the 

BiUinKS,  35  Iowa,  154.  mortgagee.    See  last  preceding  note. 

>  Heirkamp  v.  La   Motte  Granite  *  Notes  on  intention,  $$  18, 20,  supra. 
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§  24.  a.  Between  Vendor  and  Vendee.  — The  presnmption 
is  strong,  in  favor  of  the  vendee,  that  fixtures  are  real  prop- 
erty and  pass  to  him  under  the  deed.  Public  policy  and  in 
many  instances  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pais  preclude  the 
vendor  apparently  to  increase  the  value  of  land  by  annexing 
chattels  to  it,  and  then,  having  by  such  means  induced  a  pur- 
chase, to  remove  from  the  land  the  things  thus  attached.^ 
Numerous  authorities  emphasize  this  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  vendee.'  In  order  to  rebut  it,  the  vendor  must 
produce  clear  evidence  of  his  contrary  intent  and  his  absolute 
fairness  in  dealing  with  the  purchaser.' 

§  25.  6.  Between  One  nnder  Contract  to  Bell  and  One  nnder 
Contract  to  Bnj.  —  The  presumption  is  also  strong  that  fixtures 
are  embraced  within  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
the  land.  He  who  is  under  agreement  to  buy  may  ordinarily 
insist  that  they  shall  pass  by  the  deed,  or  may  refuse  to  com- 
plete his  purchase  of  the  land,  though  the  title  to  that  be 
good,  if  the  vendor  can  not  give  good  title  to  the  fixtures.* 
When  one  who  is  in  possession  of  realty  under  contract  to 
buy  it  annexes  fixtures  thereto  and  then  wrongfully  fails  to 
complete  his  purchase,  the  articles  so  attached  are  presumed 
to  have  become  a  part  of  the  realty  and  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  proposed  vendee  may  obtain 
title  to  the  fixtures  by  completing  his  contract;  and,  if  he  fail 
to  do  so,  his  loss  of  them  is  occasioned  by  his  own  fault.^  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  in  possession  under  contract  to 
purchase  place  fixtures  upon  the  land  and  then  the  owner  can 
not  or  will  not  convey  to  him  the  title,  the  articles  so  annexed 
are  presumed  to  remain  the  personid  property  of  him  who 
annexed  them.^  But,  of  course,  in  either  of  these  cases  such 
presumption  as  to  the  character  of  the  fixtures  may1b^  over- 

^  Notes  on  intention,  §§  13, 20,  $upra,  304 ;  Mich.  Mat.  Life  Ins.  Co.  o.  Cronk, 

<  Ogden  V,  Stock,  34  HI.  62S ;  Mc-  93  Mich.  49 ;  Kingslej  v.  McFarland, 

Fadden  v,  AUen,  134  N.  T.  489,  491 ;  8S  Me.  231 ;  Seatoff  v.  Anderson,  28 

Leonard   v,  Clongh,  133  N.  T.  292;  VTii.  212.    Bat  a  third  party,  who  nn- 

Poor  V,  Oakman.  104  Mass.  309,  318;  der  these  drcnrostances  has  annexed  a 

Glidden  o.    Bennett,  43    N.    H.  306;  fixture  sabject  to  an  agreement  with 

Lapham  v.  Norton,  71  Me.  83 ;  Eweli  the  intended  vendee  that  it  shall  remain 

on  Fixtures,  p.  274  et  $eq,  personalty  and  with  the  acquiescence  of 

*  Dolliyer  o.  Ela,  128  Mass.  557;  the  intended  Tendor,  may  remove  it 
Hare  v.  Horton,  6  Bam.  &  Ad.  715;  even  after  the  intended  Tendee  has 
Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p.  553.  hroken  his  contract  to  purchase.    Bran- 

*  Authorities  in  last  two  preceding  non  r.  Vaughan,  66  Ark.  87. 

notes ;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p,  H^etstq,  *  Rush  County  o.  Stubbs,  25  Kan. 

*  Westgate  v.    Wixxm,  ^   Mass.      322;  Lapham  v,  Norton,  71  Me.  83. 
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come  by  positive  evidence  of  the  contrary  intent  of  the  parties, 
or  by  the  application  of  any  of  the  other  criteria  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  a  stronger  adverse  presumption. 

§  26.  e.  Between  Heirs  or  Devisees,  and  Personal  Representa- 
tives of  a  Deceased  Owner  of  the  Land.  —  In  early  times  the 
heir  was  always  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  in  contests 
between  him  and  the  executors  or  administrators  of  his 
deceased  ancestor.^  While  he  is  not  aided  so  strongly  by  the 
modern  common  law,  yet  he  still  has  in  his  favor  a  presump- 
tion that  the  fixtures  of  his  ancestor  pass  to  him  with  the  real 
property  which  he  inherits  and  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated.* Such  presumption  may  be  readily  rebutted  by  evidence 
that  the  ancestor  intended  the  articles  to  remain  personalty. 
And  the  circumstances  attending  the  latter's  annexation  or 
use  of  them  are  here  given  full  consideration  in  determining 
whether  he  regarded  them  as  part  of  his  realty  or  intended 
that  they  should  remain  chattels.^  A  devisee  has  in  his  favor 
substantially  the  same  rule  as  that  which  obtains  between 
the  heirs  and  the  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  owner 
of  real  property.  He  takes  all  the  fixtures  unless  the  testator 
is  shown  to  have  intended  otherwise.*  (a) 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  rights  of  heirs  and  devisees  io  fixtures  are  affected 
by  the  following  statute :  **  The  following  shall  be  deemed  assets  and  go  to 
the  executors  or  administrators,  to  be  applied  and  distributed  as  part  of 
the  personal  property  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and  be  included  in  the 
inventory.  ...  4.  Things  annexed  to  the  freehold,  or  to  any  building, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  and  not  fixed  into  the  wall  of  a 
house  so  as  to  be  essential  to  its  support.  .  .  .  9.  .  .  .  Things  annexed 

1  Year  Book,  21   Hen.  VII.  26  b;  House  v.  Hoase,  10  Paige  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 

Elwes  V.  Maw,  3  East,  38,  51  ;  Norton  158;  Hays  v.  Doane,  11  N.  J.  £q.  84; 

V.  Dashwood  (1896),  3  Ch.  497;  Bain-  Kinsell  v.  Billings,  35  Iowa,  154. 
way  V.  "^obb,  99  Mass.  457 ;  Shepp.  *  Effects  of  clearly  expressed  intent, 

Toachat.  470.  §  13,  supra.    It  may  be  said  generally 

*  The  English  conrts  at  one  time  that  an  heir  is  a  favorite  of  the  law. 

manifested  a  tendency  to  relax    this  In  several  respects  this  favor  has  been 

rale  in  favor  of  the  personal  repre-  somewhat  related,  or  done  away  with 

■entatives  of  a  deceased  owner  of  land,  by   statutes,  in    modern    times.     See 

especially  when  the  fixture  had  been  Bosley  t;.  Bosley,  55  U.  S.  (14  How.) 

placed  upon  the  property  for  the  pur-  390,  397,  398 ;  Goodwin  v.  Coddington, 

poses  of  trade  or  manufacture  or  do-  154  N.   Y.  283 ;  2  Jarroan  on  Wills 

mestic  use.    Bnt  those  cases  have  sinc^  (4th  Eng.  ed.),  p.  840,  Rules  V.,  VL 
been  overrnled;  and  the  common  law  <  Norton  v.  Dashwood  (1896),  2  Ch. 

as  stated  in  the  text  may  now  be  re-  497 ;  Dana  v.  Burke,  62  'N.   H.  627 ; 

garded  as  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  pp.  701-703.     And 

Atlantic.     Fisher  r.  Dixon,  12  CI.  &  F.  see  Batterman  v.  Albright,  122  N.  Y. 

312;  Tattle  v.  Robmson,  33  N.  H.  104;  484,  488. 
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§  27.  d»  Co-tenants,  Inolnding  Tenants  in  Common,  Joint 
Tenants,  Coparoeners,  Tenants  by  Bntirety,  and  Partners.  —  To  all 
of  these  relationships  the  general  rules  as  to  fixtures,  which 
apply  between  vendor  and  vendee,  heir  or  devisee  and  per- 
sonal representatives,  etc. ,  are  applicable.  The  articles  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  part  of  the  realty,  unless  the  method  of  their 
annexation  or  use,  or  other  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  show  that  they  remain  chattels.^  And  this  is  true 
whether  they  be  placed  upon  the  land  by  the  act  of  all  of  the 

to  the  freehold,  or  to  a  building,  shall  not  go  to  the  executor,  bat  shall 
descend  with  the  freehold  to  the  heirs  or  devisees,  except  such  fixtures  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  subdivision  of  this  section.  The  right  of  an 
heir  to  any  property,  not  enumerated  in  this  section,  which  by  the  common 
law  would  descend  to  him,  is  not  impaired  by  the  general  terms  of  this 
section."  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  2712,  subd.  4  and  9,  which  statute  was 
originally  2  R.  S.  82,  §  6,  subd.  4  and  §§  7,  8.  In  their  original  note  to 
this  statute  the  revisers  say :  *'  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  same  legal 
character  should  be  given  to  an  article,  without  reference  to  the  parties  iu 
controversy ;  and  that  therefore  certain  fixtures,  which  are  deemed  chattels 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  should  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
between  executor  and  heir.''  (8  R.  S.  639,  2d  ed.).  In  the  case  of  House 
V.  House  (10  Paige,  158),  however,  Chancellor  WaJworth  decided  that  the 
water-wheels,  mill-stones,  belting  apparatus,  and  running  gear  of  a  grist 
and  flour  mill,  though  clearly  not  fixed  into  the  wall  of  the  house  so  as  to 
be  essential  to  its  support,  were  parts  of  the  realty  and  descended  with  the 
mill  to  the  heir  at  law.  See  also  Walker  v.  Sherman,  20  Wend.  636,  645. 
These  decisions  were  approved  and  followed  in  Buckley  v.  Buckley,  11 
Barb.  43,  and  commended  in  a  dictum  of  Johnson,  C.  J.,  in  Murdock  v. 
Gifford,  18  N.  Y.  28,  32.  And  while  in  Ford  v.  Cobb,  20  N.  Y.  844, 
Denio,  J.,  expresses  himself  as  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  Chancellor  in  House  o.  House,  yet  he  adds :  "  But  as  the  judgment  in 
that  case  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  rule  of  property,  it  should  not  be 
disturbed  without  the  greatest  consideration,  and  certainly  not  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  which  may  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  on  other  grounds." 
It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that,  at  least  where  the  decedent  owned 
both  the  land  and  the  fixture  as  a  complete  establishment  or  business  plant, 
the  heir  or  devisee  takes  the  fixture  the  same  as  at  common  law ;  and  tha^ 
if  any  change  exist  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  it  is  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
article  in  question  was  not  owned  as  a  part  of  the  ownership  of  the  realty 
or  was  applied  and  used  for  a  purpose  substantially  distinct  from  the  main 
purpose  of  the  other  structures,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  one  com- 
plete business  plant  or  establbhment.  See  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  pp.  225-227 ; 
Tyler  on  Fixtures,  pp.  691-699. 

1  Parsons  V.  Copeland,  38  Me.  537 ;  Aldrich  v.  Husband,  131   Mass.  480; 

Walker  r.  Sherman,  20  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  Crest  ».  Jack,  3    Watts    (Pa.),  238; 

636;  Baldwin  v.  Breed,  16  Conn.  60,  Tjler  on  Fixtures,  p.  707. 
66 ;  Plomer  v.  Plomer,  30  N.  H.  558 ; 
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co-tenants  or  by  that  of  one  or  more  of  them.  It  is  simply  an 
outgrowth  of  the  general  principle  by  which  improvements 
made  by  one  or  more  of  several  co-owners  of  real  property 
frima  facie  belong  to  them  iill.^ 

§  28.    e.   Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee    of  the  Land.  —  Several 
different  theories  exist  in  this  country  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
mortgage  of  real  property  and  the  remedies  which  it  affords 
to  the  mortgagee.'    But  the  courts  of  England  and  of  all  the 
United  States  are  agreed  that,  in  determining  the  rights  of 
parties  contending  for  fixtures,  a  mortgage  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  a  deed ;  and  the  mortgagee  is  given  the  same 
preference  over  the  mortgagor  which  is  accorded  to  the  vendee 
over  the  vendor.'    The  fixture  will  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
security  for  the  mortgage  on  the  land,  unless  one  or  more 
of  the  other  criteria  afford  evidence  strong  enough  to  rebut  the 
presumption  that  it  is  realty.     The  result  is  the  same,  asu 
between  these  parties,  whether  the  mortgage  was  delivered) 
before  or  after  the  chattel  was  placed  upon  the  real  property, ' 
or  whether  it  is  a  mortgage  in  fee,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or! 
simply  of  a  leasehold  interest  owned  by  the  mortgagor.^    Inl 
annexing  fixtures  to  the  land  after  giving  the  security,  the 
mortgagor  is  regarded  as  looking  to  the  redemption  of  the 
property  when  the  debt  shall  become  due,  and  thus  as  mak- 
ing additions  for  his  own  benefit.^    However  expensive  the 
improvements  may   be,  he  can   save   himself-  from  loss  by 
paying  the  debt  and  redeeming  the  entire  property  from  the 
mortgage. 

§  29.  f  Unpaid  Vendor,  Mortgagee,  or  other  Idenor  of  the 
Flxtore,  and  Vendee,  Mortgagee,  or  other  Lienor  of  the  Land.  — 
The  questions  which  are  presented  under  this  heading  may 
arise  from  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  diverse  transactions ; 

1  Coegriff  r.  Fom,  152  N.  Y.  104;  17  Vt.  403;  Burnside  r.  Twitchell,  43 

Stereiu  V.  Mdcher,  152  N.  Y.  551,  665.  N.  H.  390 ;  Rogers  v.  Brokaw,  25  N.  J. 

Of  course,  bjr  express  or  implied  agree-  Eq.  496.    And  see  Nat.  Bk.  v.  LeTj, 

ment  properly-  made,  additions  made  to  127  N.  Y.  549,  553 ;  Tyler  on  Fixtures, 

land  so  held  may  be  removed  as  his  p.  559  et  $€q, 

chattels  b/  or  for  the  one  who  annexes  *  Ibid. ;  Southport  Banking  Co.  v, 

them.  Thompson,  L.  R.  37  Ch.  Div.  64 ;  Joliet 

3  These  are  explained  at  §§  74-80,  First  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Adams,  138  HI.  483; 

infra.  Kmger  v.  Le  Blanc,    75  Mich.  424; 

*  Colegraver.  Dias  Santos.  2  B.  &  C.  Hnnt  v.  Bay  State  Iron  Co.,  97  Mass. 

76;  Hnddersfield  Banking  Co.  v.  Lis-  279;  Corliss  v.  McLagin,  29  Me.  115; 

ter  (1895),  2  Ch.  273 ;  Snedeker  v,  Wai^  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  p.  282. 

ing,  12  N.  Y.  170;  Pratt  o.  Baker,  92  ^  Ibid.;    McConneU  v.  Blood,  123 

Hun  (N.  T.),  331 ;  Leland  v.  Gassett,  Mass.  47. 
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bat  each  of  them  presents  the  case  of  two  innocent  claimants 
of  a  fixture  which  is  on  the  land  of  some  third  party,  generally 
a  wrongdoer.  Thus,  suppose  that  A  purchases  of  B  on  credit 
an  engine  and  heavy  machinery,  the  agreement  being  that  the 
title  to  them  shall  not  pass  to  A  mitil  he  has  fully  paid  for 
them,  then  A  fastens  them  firmly  upon  his  land,  upon  which 
C  already  holds  a  mortgage  or  upon  which  A  subsequently 
gives  a  mortgage  to  C,  and  A  does  not  pay  for  the  fixtures 
thus  annexed  to  the  freehold  nor  satisfy  C's  mortgage;  the 
question  may  arise  as  to  whether  B,  as  an  unpaid  vendor  of 
tiie  engine  and  machinery,  shall  be  first  entitled  to  them,  or 
whether  C,  as  mortgagee  of  the  property  to  which  they  are 
attached,  shall  have  a  prior  claim  to  them  as  part  of  the  secur- 
ity for  his  mortgage  debt  \  So  if  A,  having  already  annexed 
fixtures  to  his  land,  treat  them  as  chattels  and  secure  a  loan 
to  himself  from  B  by  a  chattel  mortgage  upon  them,  and 
subsequently  as  security  for  another  loan  to  himself  from  G 
give  to  C  a  mortgage  purporting  to  cover  the  fixtures  as  well 
as  the  land,  and  neither  loan  be  paid,  the  question  may  arise 
between  B  and  C  as  to  which  of  their  claims  upon  the  fixtures 
shall  have  preference.  \  Again,  one  of  the  adverse  claimants 
may  be  a  chattel  mortgagee  of  the  fixture  and  the  other  a 
mechanic's  lienor  upon  the  land ;  or  one  may  be  a  conditional 
vendor  of  the  fixture,  while  the  other  is  a  vendee  of  the  real 
property  to  which  it  is  annexed.  In  short,  such  questions 
may  be  presented  whenever  a  fixture  is  claimed  by  two  parties, 
either  of  whom  would  be  entitled  to  it  as  between  himself  and 
a  third  person,  and  that  third  person  is  the  one  who  so  dealt 
with  the  article  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  filature. 

The  solution  of  such  questions  depends  largely  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  expressed  intention  of  the  owner  of 
the  land,  at  the  time  when  he  so  annexed  or  dealt  with  the 
chattel,  is  to  be  given  e£Fect  by  the  courts.  Some  courts  make 
this  expression  of  intention  the  chief  controlling  element, 
others  give  it  less  weight,  while  still  others  refuse  to  give  it 
any  material  force  in  arriving  at  their  decisions.  There  result 
three  distinct  rules  for  the  solution  of  such  controversies. 

Where  treated  as  Personalty.  —  In  those  states  in  which 
the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  landowner's  expression  of 
intention  at  the  time  when  he  dealt  with  the  fixture  as  such, 
the  person  who  by  virtue  of  such  dealing  holds  a  chattel 
mortgage  against  it,  or  any  other  right  by  a  contract  treating 
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it  as  personalty,  is  usually  given  the  preference,  and  may  have 
full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  before  the  other  party  can  have 
the  bienefit  of  any  interest  in  the  article  as  realty.  Such  is 
the  law  of  New  York,  Alabama,, Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Texas,  and  perhaps  some  other  states.^  iThis  preference  is 
clear  when  the  real-property  mortgagee  or  lienor  acquired  his 
interest  before  the  fixture  was  annexed,  ^But  the  highest 
courts  in  some  of  these  states,  and  notably  in  New  York  and 
Alabama,  have  declared  that  the  same  rule  prevails  against 
him,  although  he  paid  a  valuable  consideration  and  obtained 
his  lien  or  interest  in  the  land  after  the  article  was  affixed 
thereto,  without  notice  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  other 
claimant  and  possibly  in  the  belief,  induced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  property,  that  the  fixture  was  a  part  of  his  re^l-estate 
security.^  K' The  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  land  intended  that 
the  article  should  remain  personSlty,  and  at  the  time  of 
annexing  it  expressed  such  intention  in  his  contract  with  its 
vendor  or  chattel  mortgagee,  is,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  and 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  conclusive,  in  his  favor,  in 
determining  it  to  be  that  kind  of  property.^    If  the  claimant 


1  Tifft  V.  Horton,  63  N.  T.  377 ; 
Globe  Marble  Mills  Co.  v,  Qninn,  76 
N.  T.  23,  26;  Sisson  v.  Hibbard,  75 
N.  Y.  542;  Rowland  v.  West,  62  Hun 
(N.  Y.),  583 ;  Brand  v.  McMahon,  15 
N.  Y.  Supp.  39 ;  Warren  v.  Liddell,  110 
Ala.  232 ;  Tbomason  v.  Lewis,  103  Ala. 
426;  Binkley  v.  Forkner,  117  Ind.  182; 
Eaves  v.  Estis,  10  Kan.  314 ;  BarrUl  v. 
8.  N.  Wilcox  Lumber  Co.,  65  Mich. 
671 ;  Lansing  L  &  E.  Works  v.  Walker, 
91  Mich.  409;  San  Antonio  Brewing 
Ass'n  V.  Ice  Co.,  81  Tex.  99 ;  Cumber- 
land Union  Baking  Co.  t;.  Hematite  Co. 
(1892),  1  Ch.  415;  EweU  on  Fixtures, 
p.  282  et  $eq.  The  fact  that  the  chattel 
mortgage  has  or  has  not  been  filed  be- 
fore the  real-estate  mortgage  is  made 
seems  to  make  no  difference  in  such 
cases.  He  who  is  lending  money  on 
real-propertj  securitj,  or  purchasing 
the  land,  need  not  examine  the  chattel- 
mortgage  files,  and,  it  seems,  is  not 
affected  in  any  waj  by  such  filing  or 
the  absence  of  the  same.  Ibid.;  espe- 
cially Brand  t;.  McMahon,  15  N.  Y. 
8npp.  39. 

s  Mott    V.    Palmer,    1  N.  Y.  564 ; 


Ford  v.  Cobb.  20  N.  Y.  i^ :  Tifft  v, 
Horton,  63  N.  Y.  377,  381 ;'  Warren  v. 
Liddell,  110  Ala.  232.  See  McFadden 
r.  Allen.  134  N.  Y.  48a. 

»  Tifft  w.  Horton,  63  N.  Y.  377,  in 
which  Folger,  J.,  says  (p.  383) :  "  The 
general  rules  governing  the  rights  of 
parties  in  chattels  thus  annexed  to  the 
real  estate  rest,  as  it  appears,  upon  the 
presumptions  which  the  law  makes  of 
what  their  purpose  is  in  the  act  of  an- 
nexation. This  presumption  grows  out 
of  their  relation  to  and  interest  in  the 
land,  and  not  from  the  relation  or  in- 
terest in  it  of  others  which  may  be  op- 
posite. And  as  the  presumption  of 
their  purpose  grows  alone  out  of  their 
relation  and  interest,  it  is  repelled  by 
whatever  signifies  a  purpose  different ; 
not  a  different  purpose  in  those  holding 
a  relation  which  may  become  hostile, 
but  their  own  different  purpose.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  the  agreement  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  with  the  plaintiffs " 
(the  plaintiffs  were  the  chattel  mort- 
gagees), "  as  it  did  fully  express  their 
distinct  purpose  that  these  annexations 
of  boiler  and  engines  should  not  make 
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who  asserts  that  the  fixture  is  personal  be  shown  to  have 
obtained  his  alleged  interest  fraudulently,  or  not  in  good 
faith,  or  to  have  acted  so  as  to  be  estopped  to  demand  it,  the 
other  party,  of  course,  prevails.* 

Where  treated  as  Realty.  —  In  those  jurisdictions  in  which 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  owner  of  the  real  property 
is  given  but  little  weight  in  such  controversies,  the  vendee, 
mortgagee,  or  other  lienor  of  the  land  is  generally  given 
the  preference  over  him  who  demands  the  fixture  as  per- 
sonalty./ This  is  the  rule  more  favored  in  Massachusetts, 
L4)tA^.  Maine,  Delaware,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  states.*    In 

//a  — flT-f  7  guch  jurisdictions,  unless  the  mortgagee  or  other  claimant  of 
the  fixture  as  realty  has  consented  to  its  being  placed   or 
retained  on  the  land  as  a  chattel,  or  has  done  some  act  by 
•  which  he  is  estopped  to  deny  that  he  has  so  consented,  the 

maxim  quicquid  plantatur^solo,  solo  cedit  is  given  full  opera- 
tion in  his  favor ;  he  is  regarded  as  the  one  to  whom  the  owner 
of  the  land  is  reasonably  presumed  to  have  intended  to  pass 
the  fixture,  and  it  ^oes  to  him  as  part  of  his  real -property 
security.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  rule  is  adopted  in 
favor  of  a  mortgagee  of  the  land,  because  in  those  states  and 
countries  where  it  obtains  he  is  regarded  as  in  effect  the  owner 
or  purchaser.'  But  this  suggestion,  while  showing  some 
reason  for  the  differences  in  result,  does  not  fully  account 
for  the  divergence  of  the  rule  of  New  York  from  that  of 
Massachusetts ;  for  the  New  York  courts  give  the  preference 
to  the  claimant  of  the  fixture  as  a  chattel,  so  long  as  he  is 
innocent  of  any  fraud  or  unfair  dealing,  whether  he  is  con- 
tending against  a  mere  lienor  of  the  land,  such  as  a  mortgagee 
who  is  not  there  regarded  as  the  owner  or  purchaser  of  the 
land,  or  against  an  absolute  owner,  such  as  a  vendee.  The  real 
distinction  between  the  two  rules  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

them  a  part  of  the  real  efftate,  was  snffi-  '  Clary  v,  Owen,  15  Gray^Masa.), 

cient  to  that  effect  without  any  con-  522;  Pierce  v.  Oeorge»  108  Mass.  78; 

earring  intention  of  the  defendants  as  Hunt  v.  Bay  State  Iron  Co^  97  Mass. 

^   prior  mortgagees."    Sisson  v.  Ilibbard  279;  Ridgeway  Stone  Co.  v.  Way,  141 

eta/.,75N.Y.  542;  Globe  Marble  Mills  Mass.  557;    Meagher   p,    Hayes,    152 

Co.  V.  Quinn,  76  N.  T.  23.    See  McFad-  Mass.  228 ;  Hawkins  v,  Hersey,  86  Me. 

den  V,  AUen  et  al.,  134  N.  Y.  489,  494 ;  394 ;  Watertown  Steam  Engine  Co.  v. 

Dnffns  V.Howard  Furnace  Co.,  15  N.Y.  Daris,  5  Honst  (Del.)  192;  Albert  v. 

Misc.  169.  Uhrich,  180  Pa.  St.  283. 

^  See  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  pp.  29,  36,  *  Folger,  J.,  in  Tifft  v.  Horton,  53 

41 ;  Intent  shown  by  Contract,  {  14,  N.  Y.  377,  at  p.  384. 
iupra. 
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oonrts  of  Massachusetts  give  the  more  weight  to  the  premmp^ 
tian  that  the  permanent  owner  of  land  intended  his  fixtures 
to  be  realty  in  favor  of  those  who  claim  interests  in  the  land 
through  him;  while  the  New  York  courts  lay  the  greater 
stress  upon  the  expressed  intention  of  the  landowner,  as  found 
in  the  contract  between  him  and  the  party  who  insists  that 
the  fixture  is  a  chattel.^ 

Where  the  Time  of  Annexation  is  most  Material  —  A  third 
rule  for  the  solving  of  such  questions  is  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  courts  of  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Illinois  and  the  majority  of  the 
American  states ;  also,  in  substance,  by  the  English  courts.  It 
loses  sight  almost  entirely  of  the  intention  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  in  annexing  the  fixture,  and  works  out  the  equities 
of  the  parties  to  the  action  by  determining  whether  or  not  the 
vendee,  mortgagee,  or  other  lienor  of  the  land  justifiedlyl 
relied  upon  the  fixture  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  realty  at 
the  time  when  he  made  his  purchase  or  acquired  his  lien.  If ' 
he  did  so,  then  he  is  given  the  preference;  while  if  he  did 
not,  the  article  is  treated  as  personal  property  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  so  treat  it  in  order  to  satisfy  first  the  claim  of 
the  other  party.^  Thus,  by  this  method  of  deciding  between 
the  adverse  claims,  if  a  fixture  were  placed  upon  the  land  and 
a  chattel  mortgage  upon  it  given  to  A  for  money  loaned  by 
him  to  the  landowner,  and  subsequently  B  without  notice  of 
A's  rights  and  for  money  advanced  by  him  to  the  landowner 
were  to  take  a  mortgage  upon  the  land  with  the  fixture  thus 

1  Between  the  mortgagor  and  real-  ner,  117  Ind.  182, 185;  Simpson  Brick 
property  mortgagee  the  presumption  is  Press  Co.  v,  Wormlejr,  166  III.  383 ; 
practically  conclasive  that  the  fixture  German  Say.  &  Loan  Soc.  v.  Weber,  16 
belongs  to  the  latter,  and  the  former  Wash.  95;  Hobson  v.  Gorringe  (1897), 
can  not  remore  it  as  personalty.  The  1  Ch.  183.  Some  of  the  later  English 
argument  of  the  Massachusetts  courts  authorities  faTorthe;B!9al-property  mort- 
is that,  since  the  mortgagor  himself  gagee,  who  obtainedtiis  lien  first,  only 
can  not  remore  it  as  a  chattel,  he  can  in  case  he  has  entered  under  his  mort- 
not  give  to  another  the  right  to  do  so.  gage.  Gough  v.  Wood  (1894),  1  Q.  B. 
See  cases  cited  in  preceding  note,  and  713.  And  see  Hobson  v.  Gorringe 
espedaUy  Clary  v.  Owen,  15  Gray,  522.  (1897),  1  Ch.  183. 

*  Fosdick  V.  Schall,  99  U.  S.  235,  Where  the  articles  have  become  so 

^1 ;  United  States  v.  New  Orleans  B.  firmly  attached  as  in  effect  to  liare  lost 

Co.,  79  U.  8.  (12  Wall.)  362;  Porter  v,  their  separate  identity  and  become  part 

Pittsborg  Bessemer  Steel  Co.,  122  U.  8.  of  the  realty,  the  claimant  of  them  as 

267 ;  CampbeU  v.  Roddy,  44  N.  J.  £q.  realty  prevails.     Porter   v,  Pittsburg 

244;  Tibbets  v.  Home,  65  N.  H.  242;  Bessemer  Steel  Co.,   122  U.  S.  267; 

F^;e  V.  Bdwards,  64  Yt  124 ;  Paine  v.  Binkley  v.  Forkner,  117  Ind.  176. 
HcDoweU,  71  Yt.  28 ;  Binkley  v.  Fork- 
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annexed  to  it,  B's  claim  would  have  the  preference  and  A 
could  take  only  bo  much  of  the  value  of  the  fixture  as  was  not 
needed  in  satisfying  B's  mortgage;^  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
B  were  to  take  his  real-estate  mortgage  hefore  the  article  was 
annexed  to  the  land  and  mortgaged  to  A  as  a  chattel,  then 
A's  claim  would  have  the  preference,  and  B  could  take  only  so 
much  of  the  value  of  the  fixture  as  was  not  needed  to  satisfy 
A's  chattel  mortgage.*  While  this  rule  discards  most  of  the 
ordinary  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  fixture  is  real 
property  or  personalty,  it  seems  to  be  the  principle  that  is 
most  apt  to  result  in  substantial  justice,  r 

It  should  be  added  that,  whatever  be  the  theory  upon  which 
this  questjion  is  decided  in  any  court,  if  the  entire  value  of 
the  fixture  be  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  him  in 
whose  favor  thei,  decision  turns,  the  residue  of  its  value  is  held 
to  belong  to  the  other  innocent  claimant  rather  than  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  who  has  done  the  wrong.  Thus,  in  those 
states  where  the  chattel  mortgagee  or  unpaid  vendor  of  the 
fixture  is  given  the  preference,  any  remaining  value  of  it  after 
his  claim  is  satisfied  belongs  to  the  vendee,  or  mortgagee  or 
other  lienor  of , the  real  property.* 

§  30.  (2)  Fixtures  placed  npon  Land  by  its  Temporary  Owner. 
—  A  fundamental  proposition  of  the  common  law  is  that  fix- 
tures annexed  by  one  man  to  the  land  of  another  are  to  be 
regarded  prima  facH  as  a  part  of  that  land.*  Contract 
express  or  implied,  or  natural  equities  between  the  parties, 
may  show,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  nature  of  some  such 
articles.  And  the  development  in  business  enterprise  and 
wealth  in  personalty  and  some  modifications  of  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  have  engrafted  important  modern  excep- 
tions upim  the  original  rule.  The  rise,  growth,  and  results 
of  those  exceptiori*  are  to  be  next  examined.     They  appear  in 

^  Hobson  r.  Gorringe  (1897),  1  Ck.  they  can  not  take  fixtures  against  the 

183;  Tibbets  v.  Home,  65  N.  H.  242.  claims  of  persons  who  have  Bold  them 

See  Sowden  \s.  Craig,  26  Iowa,  1 56.  to  the  debtors,  or  loaned  monej  on  them' 

^  CampbeU  v.  Roddj,  44  N.J.  Eq.  under  agreements  that  they  shaU  remain 

244 ;  General  Elec  Co.  v.  Transit  Equip.  personalty.    Man  waring  v,  Jenison,  61 

Co.,  57  N.  J.  Eq.  460;  Bozsell  v.  Cum-  Mich.  117;  Young  t;.  Baxter,  55  Ind. 

mings,  61  Vt.  213;  Dillon  v.  Barnard,  188;  Kinsey  v,  Bailey,  9  Hun  (N.  Y.), 

88   U.   S.    (21   Wall.}    430,  440.     See  452. 

Phcenix  I.   W.  Co.  r.  N.  Y.  Security  •  Preference  of  real-property  mort- 

Co.,  83  Fed.  Rep.  757.  gagee  over   mortgagor,  §  28,  twpra ; 

Purchasers  of   realty  at  execution  especially  Snedeker  v.  Waring,  12  N.  Y. 

sales  acquire  no  more  right  than  that  170;  Rogers  v.  Brokaw,  25  N.  J.  Eq.  496. 
held  by  the  judgment  debtors.    Hence  *  S  10>  «u/>ra. 
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connection  with  three  general  classes  or  divisions  of  relation- 
ships to  the  land ;  namely :  a.  That  of  landlord  and  tenant  for 
years ;  b.  That  of  tenant  for  life  pr  his  personal  representa- 
tives, and  reversioner,  remainderman,  or  other  owner  of  the 
subsequent  interest  in  the  land ;  and  c.  Other  kinds  of  tem- 
porary holders  or  tenants  and  the  succeeding  owners  of  the 
real  property.  It  is  in  this  general  department  of  its  consid- 
eration that  the  unfolding  and  scope  of  the  law  of  fixtures  are 
most  readily  traced  and  understood. 

§  31.  a.  Fixtures  annexed  by  Tenant  for  years.  —  The 
tenant  of  real  property  for  a  term  of  years,  as  he  is  known  to- 
day, did  not  exist  in  common-law  jurisdictions  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Before  that  time  he  who  held  the 
land  of  another  for  such  a  limited  period  was  a  mere  agent  or 
bailifiE  of  the  landowner.^  He  could  not  retain  the  property 
against  the  will  of  his  employer  or  principal.  Everything 
that  he  annexed  to  or  placed  upon  the  freehold,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  a  fixture,  he  so  placed  there  as  the 
agent  or  representative  of  the  owner  of  the  real  property,  and 
thus  made  it  a  part  of  the  land.^  As  soon  as  actions  for  waste 
were  permitted  against  such  an  agent  or  bailiff  in  possession 
of  the  realty,  they  began  to  be  brought  for  his  acts  in  remov- 
ing such  annexations ;  and  the  questions  thus  presented  were 
at  first  uniformly  decided  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  the  land.^ 
The  maxim  quicquid  plantatur  soloj  sold  cedit  was  given  full 
operation  in  such  instances.^    And  whatever  -might  be  the 


1  Com.  Dig.  Landl.  &  T.  5 ;  Smith, 
Landl.  &  T.  8>12 ;  Goodtitle  v.  Tombs, 
3  Wils.  118,120;  Campbell  v.  Loder, 
3  HarL  &  C.  520, 527,  n. ;  1  Cruise  Dig. 
258. 

2  Co.  Lit.  53  a,  57  a;  Gibson  r.  Ham- 
meramith  Kailwaj  Co.,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  337. 

«  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p.  150;  notes 
to  Elwes  V,  Maw,  3  East,  38. 

4  "  If  we  caU  to  mind  the  peculiarity 
of  the  relation  subsisting  in  old  times 
between  the  lessor  and  his  lessee,  —  a 
relation  in  which  statut  was  everything 
and  in  which  contract  had  no  place,  the 
tenant  being  the  mere  bailifT  or  agent 
of  his  landlord,  —  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how,  in  that  early  state  of  society 
and  o^  property,  the  maxim  accetsio 
eedit  principali  found  unobstructed  oper- 
ation. From  this  maxim,  which  in  its 
special  application  to  land  assumed  in 


the  civil  law  the  form  of  solo  cedit  quod 
solo  incedificaturf  and  in  our  law  the  form 
of  quicquid  plxintatur  solo,  solo  cedit^  it 
followed,  in  virtue  of  the  relation  afore- 
said subsisting  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  that  everything  of  whatever  sort 
put  up  upon  cir  put  into  the  soil  by  the 
tenant  became  part  and  pared  of  the  soil, 
and  the  tenant  had  no  right  even  during  his 
term  to  remove  or  to  unfix  it  again.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  landlord's  fixture  from 
the  first,  and  the  tenant  had  neither  any 
property  in  it,  nor  any  right  nor  power 
over  it,  beyond  its  use,  in  this  the  ear- 
liest phase  of  the  agricultural  relation, 
or  so  long  as  this  phase  of  that  relation 
continued.  And  it  is  matter  of  history 
that  the  primitive  relation  subsisted  in 
all  its  unmitigated  rudeness  for  a  period 
snflicient  to  allow  the  full  development 
of  the  law  of  agricultural  fixtures  purely 
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nature  of  the  articles,  or  for  whatever  purpose  their  annexa- 
tion to  the  land  might  have  been  made,  the  presumption  was 
that  they  belonged  to  the  landlord  and  could  not,  against  his 
will,  be  unfixed  or  removed  by  the  bailiff-tenant 

By  virtue  of  a  number  of  statutes,  the  first  of  which  was 
enacted  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  and  the  last  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  the  relation  between  the  landowner  and  his 
tenant  was  gradually  changed,  until  the  latter  came  finally  to 
be  recognized,  as  he  now  is,  as  the  owner  of  an  interest  or 
estate  in  the  land,  which  he  can  maintain  during  his  term 
against  his  landlord  and  all  other  persons,  and  the  possession 
of  which  he  may  regain  by  action  when  wrongfully  deprived 
of  the  same.^  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  change  in  their  posi- 
tion and  rights,  and  largely  also  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing such  temporary  owners  carefully  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  realty  and  to  pay  good  rents,  important  exceptions  have 
been  engrafted  one  by  one  upon  the  ancient  rule  as  to  fixtures 
associated  with  land  by  tenants  for  years. 

§  32.  (a)  Trade  Flztiires.  —  The  first  of  those  exceptions 
was  made  in  relation  to  articles  placed  upon  the  land  by  the 
tenant /or  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, held  by  Lord  Holt,  in  Poole's  Case,*  that  a  soap-boiler 
might  remove,  during  his  term,  the  soap  vats,  coppers, 
kettles,  etc.,  which  he  had  set  up  upon  the  demised  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  his  manufacture  and  trade  and  the  removal 
of  which  would  not  injure  the  freehold.  Since  that  decision, 
in  1704,  this  exception  has  been  generally  recognized.  And 
such  articles  as  temporary  sheds  or  buildings,'  the  counters, 
shelves,  and  other  fixtures  in  a  store, ^  copper-stills  and  kettles 

and  simply  so  caUed,  that  is  to  say,  of  Nay.  St  P.  Co.,  125  N.  Y.  341 ;  Talbot 
erections  and  other  things  which  were  o.  Crnger,  151  N.  T.  117;  Smith  v. 
indispensable  to  the  bare  or  necessary  Whitney,  147  Mass.  479  ;  Firth  v.  Rowe, 
enjoyment  or  culture  of  the  land  as  53  N.  J.  £q.  520;  Shellar  v.  Shiyers^ 
such."  Brown's  Law  of  Fixtnres  (4th  171  Pa.  St.  569;  Macdouongh  v.  Star- 
ed., 1881),  p.  7.  See  People  ex  rel.  Int.  bird,  105  CaL  15;  Carr  v,  Georgia  R. 
Nav.  Co.  r.  Barker,  153  N.  Y.  98.  Co.,  74  Ga.  73. 

^  This  change  was  completed  prob-  *  Tabor  i;.  Robinson,  86  Barb.  (N.Y.) 

ably  not  later  than  the  year  1458.     1  483,  485 ;  Guthrie  v.  Jones,  108  Mass. 

Wash.  R.  P.  p.  «291,  note   (6th  ed.,  191;  Hanrahan  v,  O'Reilly,  102  Mass. 

$  608);  2  Poll.   &  Mait.   Hist.  Eng.  201;  Ombony  v.  Jones,  19  N.  Y.  234; 

L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  106  et  seq.  Asheyille  Woodworking  Co.  v,  South- 

s  1  Salk.  368.    See  Elwee  v.  Maw,  wick,  119  N.  C.  611 ;  Cubbins  v.  Ayres, 

3  East,  38,  and  notes.  4  Lea  (Tenn.),  329  ;  Berger  v,  Hoemer, 

s  Kissam  v.   Barclay,  17   Abb.  Pr.  36  111.  App.  3^0 ;  Felcher  v.  McMillan, 

(N.  Y.)   360;  Devin  r.  Dougherty.  27  103  Mich.  494;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p. 

How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  455;  Lewis  v.  Ocean  230  et  ug. 
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for  distilling,^  engines  and  machinery,^  and  the  like  have  been 
allowed  to  be  removed  by  the  tenant,  if  t1|ey  could  be  detached 
without  injury  to  the  building  or  land.*  The  expression 
"trade  fixtures"  is  commonly  employed  to  include  all  such 
articles  as  are  embraced  within  t^is  exception.^  And  the 
word  "trade"  is  given  a  wide  meaning  in  this  connection, 
and  includes  practically  everything  annexed  to  land  for  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  the  tenant  and  not  entirely  for  agri- 
cultural  purposes.^ 

§  33.  (b)  Domestio  Fixtures.  —  The  second  exception,  which 
the  common  law  recognized  in  favor  of  the  tenant  for  years, 
relates  to  articles  placed  by  him  upon  the  land  for  domestic 
use  and  convenience  and  the  necessary  enjoyment  of  the  premises. 
This  class  of  articles  is  usually  denominated  domestic  fixtures. 
It  includes  things  employed  for  ornament  or  utility  or  both.^ 
Thus,  stoves,^  portable  bath-tubs,  ranges  and  heaters,^  orna- 
mental chimney-pieces,  pier  glasses  and  hangings,  and  wain- 
scot fixed  only  by  screws  •  are  illustrations  of  such  fixtures. ^^ 


/ 


1  Reynolds  r.  Shuler,  6  Ck)w.  (N.  Y.) 
323;  Holmes  v,  Tremper,  20  Johns. 
(N.  T.)  29;  Moore  v.  Smith,  24  Ul. 
512. 

s  MinshaU  v,  Lloyd,  2  M.  &  W.  450; 
Globe  Co.  r.  Quinn,  76  N.  Y.  23; 
Andrews  v.  Day  Button  Co.,  132  N.  Y. 
348;  He£Ener  v.  Lewis,  73  Pa.  St.  302; 
Smith  9.  Whitney,  147  Mass.  479 ;  Con- 
rad V.  Saginaw  Mining  Co.,  54  Mich. 
249;  Hewitt  v.  General  Electric  Co., 
61  ni.  App.  168;  Merritt  v.  Judd,  14 
CaL  59;  Brown  v.  Reno  Electric  Co., 
55  Fed.  Rep.  229. 

•  Ibid. ;  also  Wake  v.  Hall,  L.  R.  7 
Q.  B.  Div.  295 ;  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  ». 
Ohio,  etc  R.  Co.,  142  U.  8.  396 ;  Wall  v. 
Hinds,  4  Gray  (Mass.),  256,  271 ;  Con- 
ner V.  Coffiii,  22  N.  Y.  538 ;  Powell  v. 
McAshan,  28  Mo.  70 ;  Seeger  v.  Pettit, 
77  Pa.  St.^437;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  pp. 
US-158;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  pp.  80-1 10. 

«  Ibid. 

»  Van  Ness  v.  Pacard.  27  U.  S. 
^3  Pet.)  137 ;  Holmes  v.  Tremper,  20 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  29 ;  Wall  v.  Hinds,  4  Gray 
(Mass.),  256 ;  Elwes  v.  Maw,  3  East,  38 ; 
Union  T.  (}o.  v.  W.  &  8.  F.  R.  Co.,  116 
Iowa,  392;  Ewell  on* Fixtures,  pp. 
80-110. 

*  Elwes  V.  Maw,  3  East,  38,  53; 


Bishop  V.  Elliott,  11  Ex.  113;  Law- 
rence 17.  Kemp,  1  Dner  (N.  Y.),  363. 

T  Roffey  V.  Henderson,  17  Q.  B.  674, 
575 ;  Lawrence  v.  Kemp,  1  Dner  (N.  Y.), 
363. 

B  Guthrie  v.  Jones,  108  Mass.  191; 
Lawton  v.  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13  ;  Lawton 
V.  Salmon,  I  H.  Bl.  259,  260,  note  a. 

»  Ex  parte  Quincy,  1  Atk.  477  ;  Law- 
ton  r.  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13 ;  Beck  t7. 
Rebow,  1  P.  Wms.  94 ;  Grymes  v.  Bow- 
eren,  6  Bing.  437;  Leigh  v,  Taylor 
(1902),  App.  Cas.  157;  Wall  v.  Hinds, 
4  Gray  (Mass.),  256;  Gaffield  t;.  Hap- 
good,  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  192. 

^  Some  cases,  as  early  as  those  which 
recognized  trade  fixtures  as  belonging 
to  the  tenant,  had  recognized  orna- 
mental fixtures  as  also  the  tenant*s 
property.  But  the  authority  of  these 
was  denied  in  other  decisions.  In  1 743, 
Lord  Hardwicke  regarded  the  question 
as  settled  in  favor  of  the  tenant  (Law- 
ton  V,  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13,16),  and  in  the 
leading  English  case  of  Elwes  v.  Maw 
(3  East,  38,  53),  decided  in  1803,  Lord 
EUenborough,  after  speaking  of  the  ex- 
ception of  trade  fixtures  in  the  tenant's 
favor,  says:  **The  indulgence  in  favor 
of  the  tenant  for  years  during  the  term 
has  been  carried  still  further,  and  be 
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The  cases  under  this  head  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  they 
make  clear  the  law  that  such  things  may  be  removed  by  the 
tenant,  if  the  severance  from  the  realty  will  not  materially 
injure  it  nor  destroy  the  essential  character  of  the  fixtures  as 
articles  of  personalty.  ^ 

§  34.  (c)  Agricoltoral  Fixtures.  —  A  third  exception,  gen- 
erally recognized  in  favor  of  the  tenant  for  years  by  the 
common  law  of  the  United  States,  but  not  by  that  of  England, 
relates  to  articles  placed  by  him  upon  the  land/9r  agrxcultural 
purposes.  Illustrations  of  such  fixtures  are  nursery  trees, ^ 
hop-poles,^  fences,^  and  buildings  erected  for  purposes  of 
husbandry.^ 

The  ancient  common  law,  which  so  strongly  favored  the 
landlord  as  against  his  so-called  tenant,  — his  mere  bailiff  or 
agent, —  was  formulated  in  this  respect  chiefly  upon  questions 
of  waste  committed  by  farmer  tenants  in  removing  agricultural 
appliances  from  the  land.  It  was  attempted  in  England,  in 
the  principal  case  of  Elwes  v.  Maw,^  to  break  through  the  rule 
of  stare  decisis^  and  to  extend  to  agricultural  fixtures  the  same 
liberal  principle  in  the  tenant's  favor  which  had  been  accorded 
him  in  regard  to  .trade  fixtures.  But  the  court  refused  to 
allow  such  an  extension,  and  held,  on  the  principle  of  stare 
decisis^  and  also  because  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  "to 
introduce  a  dangerous  innovation  into  the  relative  state  of 
rights  and  interests  holden  to  subsist  between  landlords  and 
tenants,""  that  fixtures  placed  upon  the  land  for  purposes  of 
agriculture  should  be  presumed  to  be  the  property  of  the 

has  been  allowed  to  carrj  awaj  matters  McMath  o.  Levy,  74  Miss.  450 ;  Holmes 

of   ornament,   as    ornamental    marble  v.  Tremper, 20  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  2d;  Tyler 

chimney-pieces,   pier  glasses,    hangings,  on  Fixtures,  pp.   271-317;   £weU  on 

wainscot  fixed  only  by  screws,  and  the  Fixtures,  pp.  110-127. 
like."    See  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  pp.  357-  «  3  East,  38. 

369  ;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  pp.  127-137 ;  '  Per  Ld.  Ellenborough,  2  Smith's 

2  Taylor,  Landl.  &  T.  (8th  ed.)  p.  153 ;  L.  C.  p.  *  188.    And  he  adds :  "  But  the 

2  Smith's  L.  C.  p.  *  198  et  seq.  danger  or  probable  mischief  is  not  so 

1  Ibid. ;  Hanrahan  v.  O'Reilly,  102  properly  a  consideration  for  a  court  of 
Mass.  201 ;  Ambs  v.  Hill,  13  Mo.  App.  law,  as  whether  the  adoption  of  such  a 
585;  Wright  i;.  Dn  Bignon,  114  Ga.  doctrine  would  be  an  innovation  a/ a// ; 
765.  and,  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 

2  Brooks  V,  Galster,  51  Barb.  (N.  T.)  so,  and  contrary  to  the  uniform  current 
196.  of  legal  authorities  on  the  subject,  we 

^  Wing  V.  Gray,  36  Vt  261.  feel  ourselres,  in  conformity  to  and  in 

*  Mott  V,  Palmer,  1  N.  T.  564,  572.  support  of  those  authorities,  obliged  to 

'^  Elwes  V,   Maw,  3  East,  38;  Van  pronounce  that  the  defendant  had  no 

Ness  V.  Pacard,  27  U.  S.  (2  Pet.)  137,  right  to  take  away  the  erections  stated 

145;  Perkins  v.  Swank,  43  Miss.  349;  and  described  in  this  case.'* 
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landlord.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  since  then 
been  made  in  England  by  statute,^  but  the  common  law  of 
that  country  has  remained  unchanged. 

This  strict  English  law  was  not  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  the  American  colonies  and  states.  All 
that  could  be  done  to  encourage  the  clearing  of  the  soil  and 
thrifty  husbandry  was  here  required  from  the  courts.  In 
many  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  agricultural  fixtures  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  away  by  the  tenant.^  This  exception, 
however,  is  not  even  here  so  strongly  favored  nor  so  univer- 
sally recognized  as  are  those  which  relate  to  trade  fixtures 
and  to  fixtures  for  domestic  use  and  conveniei^ce  and  the 
necessary  enjoyment  of  the  premises.* 

§  35.  Summary  of  EzceptlonB  in  Favor  of  Tenants  for  Tears. 
—  It  follows  from  the  above  discussion  that  fixtures  placed 
upon  land  or  used  in  association  with  it  by  a  tenant  for  years 
are  presumptively  the  property  of  the  landlord ;  but  if  they  can 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  freehold,  and  are  employed 
for  trade,  domestic  use,  or  agricultural  purposes  (though  the 
latter  class  is  not  included  by  the  common  law  of  England), 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  and  may  ordinarily  be 
taken  away  by  the  tenant  as  his  own  property.  Since  these 
exceptions  are  so  broad  in  their  scope  and  include  nearly  all 
articles  that  are  ever  aflSxed  to  real  property  by  temporary 
owners,  the  statement  is  often  made  by  judges  and  text- 
writers  that  the  presumption  as  to  articles  annexed  to  the 
premises  by  a  tenant  is  in  his  favor.  But  this  is  neither 
logically  nor  historically  accurate.  The  tenant  can  not  main- 
tain his  right  to  an  article  merely  by  showing  that  it  is  a 
fixture  placed  upon  the  property  by  himself  and  removable 
without  injury  to  the  freehold.  He  must  also  prove  that  it 
is  either  a  trade  fixture,  or  a  domestic  fixture,  or  (in  this 
country)  an  agricultural  fixture.  If  he  fail  to  bring  it  within 
one  of  these  classes,  it  is  presumed  to  be  real  property  and  to 
belong  to  the  landlord.^    And  it  must  be  repeated  here  that, 

1  14  &  15  Vict.  cb.  25,  §  3  ;  38  &  39  Goagh,  153  Pa.  St.  225 ;  DaWs  v.  East- 

Vict  ch.  92;  2  Smith's  L.  C  pp.*  196,  ham,  81  Ky.  116;  Ewell  on  Fixtures, 

♦  197  ;  Brown  on  Fixtnres,  pp.  26-39.  p.  112  et  seq. 

«  Notes  2-5,  p.  40,  supra.  *  Ombonj  ».  Jones,  19  N.  Y.  234 ; 

«  See  Van  Ness  v.  Pacard,  27  U.  S.  Kissam  v.  Barclay,  17  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.) 

(2  Pet.)  137,  143;  Harkness  v.  Sears,  360;  Schlemmer  v.  North,  32  Mo.  206  ; 

26  Ala.  493 ;  McCnUoogh  v.  Irvine's  Madigan  v.  McCarthy,  108  Mass.  376, 

Executors,   13  Pa.  St.  438;  Carver  v.  377;  EweU  on  Fixtures,  pp.  134-136. 
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^  even  when  the  character  of  the  article  itself  would  bring  it 
within  one  of  these  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  tenant,  the  appli- 
cation of  one  or  more  of  the  other  criteria  may  show  that  it 
was  put  upon  the  land  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  part 
of  the  realty ;  and  thus  the  result  may  be  the  retention  of  it 
by  the  landlord  as  a  portion  of  his  property. 

§  36.  Time  whan  Tenant  for  yean  may  remove  Fiztnres.  — 
The  landlord  and  tenant  may,  of  course,  vary  their  rights  as 
to  fixtures  by  any  agreement  into  which  they  may  see  fit  to 
enter.  ^  And  they  may  thus  designate  the  time  within  which 
the  articles  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant^  When  the  time 
of  removal  is  not  settled  by  contract,  the  law  in  England  and 
in  most  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  tenant  must  take 
away  his  fixtures  within  the  term  of  his  lease,  or  during  such 
further  time  as  he  retains  possession  of  the  real  property  in 
his  character  as  a  tenant,  or  they  will  become  the  property  of 
the  landlord.  When  he  actully  surrenders  the  premises  to  the 
landlord,  whether  before,  or  at,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  designated  in  the  lease,  the  tenant,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  ordinarily  relinquishes  his  right 
to  all  articles  thereon  which  are  not  unquestionably  personal 
property. 9^  But  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky it  has  been  declared  that,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  expiration  of  his  lease  and  the  concurrent  surrender 
of  the  premises,  the  tenant  may  lawfully  take  away  as  his  own 
such  fixtures  as  he  might  have  so  removed  during  his  term.* 
In  ant/  jurisdiction,  moreover,  where  the  removal  during  the 
term  has  been  prevented  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  has  a 
reasonable  time  after  its  expiration  in  which,  to  take  away 
his  fixtures.^    And  the  same  privilege  is  accorded  him  when 

1  Dubois  V.  Kelly,  10  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  v,  Upton,  40  Mich.  581 ;  Mueller  v.  C. 

496;  Thorn  v.  Sutherland,  123  N.  Y.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  Co.,  Ill  Wis.  300;  Grif- 

236  ;  Torrey  v.  Bnmett,  38  N.  J.  L.  457 ;  fin  v,  RansdeU,  71  Ind.  440.    See  So. 

Mcllver  v.  Estabrook,  134  Mass.  550.  Dak.  Comp.  L.  1887,  §  3206. 

«  Ibid.  *  SheUar  v.  Shirers,  171  Pa.  St.  569 ; 

*  Weeton  v.  Woodcock,  7  M.  &  W.  Berger  v.  Hoemer,  36  111.  App.  360 ; 

14;  Penton  i^.  Robart,  2  East,  S8;  Ex  Walsh  v.  Sichler,  20  Mo.   App.  374; 

parte  Brook,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  Div.  100 ;  Caperton  v.  Stege,  91  Ky.  351 ;  Chali- 

Sampson  r.  Camperdown  Cotton  Mills,  foox  v.  Potter,  113  Ala.  215. 
64  Fed.  Rep.  939 ;  Talbot  v.  Cmger,  151  *  Mason  v.  Fenn,  13  111.  525 ;  Bircher 

N.Y.  120;  Lewis  r.  Ocean  Nar.&  P.  Co.,  v.  Parker,  40  Ma    118;  Goodnum  v. 

125  N.  Y.  341 ;  Mcllrer  v.  Estabrook,  Hannibal  &  St  J.  R.  Co.,  45  Mo.  33 ; 

134  Mass.  550  ;Trasko.  Little.  182  Mass.  Podleck  v.  Phelan,  13  Utah,  333.   See 

8 ;  Sullivan  v.  Carberry,  67  Me.  531 ;  Lewis  v.  Ocean  Nar.  &  P.  Co.,  125  N.  Y. 

Preston  v.  Briggs,  16  Vt.  124;  Stokoe  341,  345 ;  Bark  v,  Hollis,  98  Mass.  55. 
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the  time  at  which  the  term  will  end  depends  on  a  contingency, 
or  is  for  any  reason  uncertain,  and  it  may  be  terminated 
unexpectedly  to  the  tenant,^^  In  no  case,  however,  has  it  been 
held  that,  if  the  lease  be  terminated  by  breach  of  contract  by 
the  tenant  and  the  re-entry  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  can 
thereafter  remove  fixtures  from  the  demised  premises.^ 

§  37.  BSeot  of  Renewed  of  Lease  on  Right  to  Fixtures.  —  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  lessee  has  erected  removable  fixtures 
upon  the  land,  and  then,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  dur- 
ing which  he  so  erected  them,  has  remained  continuously  in 
possession  under  a  renewal  lease,  but  without  any  agreement 
concerning  the  fixtures,  there  is  direct  conflict  of  authority  as 
to  his  right  to  them  during  the  last  term  or  at  its  expiration. 
What  may  be  fairly  designated  as  the  New  York  rule  upon 
this  matter  is  that  the  tenant  thereby  loses  his  title  to  such 
fixtures  and  his  right  to  remove  thenu.  The  reason  stated  for 
this  rule,  in  the  leading  case  of  Loughran  v.  Boss,^  is  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  lease  of  the  premises,  without  reserva- 
tion of  right  or  mention  of  any  claim  to  the  fixtures,  and 
occupation  under  the  new  letting  are  equivalent  to  a  sur- 
render of  the  possession  of  the  entire  property,  including  the 
fixtures,  to  the  landlord  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term, 
^The  tenant  is  in  under  a  new  tenancy,  and  not  under  the 
old ;  and  the  rights  which  existed  under  the  former  tenancy, 
and  which  were  not  claimed  or  exercised,  are  abandoned  as 
effectually  as  if  the  tenant  had  actually  removed  from  the 
premises,  and  after  an  interval  of  time,  shorter  or  longer,  had 
taken  another  lease  and  returned  to  the  premises.''^  While 
this  is  admitted  to  be  ^^ quite  technical  reasoning,"^  yet  it  has 
been  steadily  adhered  to  in  the  state  of  New  York;®  and 
the  same  rale  has  been  followed  in  England,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Indiana,   California, 

1  Martin  o.  Boe,  7  El.  &  Bl.  237 ;  St.  846 ;    Eeogh  o.  DanieU,   12  Wii. 

Rejnolds  r.   Shnler,  6   Cow.  (N.  T.)  163. 
823  ;  Loughran  v.  Roes,  45  N.  Y.  792,  •  45  N.  Y.  792,  794. 

794 ;  EUiB  r.  Paige,  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  48 ;  <  Loughran  v.  Boss,  45  N.  Y.  792, 

WatriM  9.  Cambridge  Nat  Bk.,   124  794. 

.  571 ;  Nor.  Cent.  B.  Co.  v.  Canton  *  Lewis  v.  Ocean  Nay.  &  P.  Co.,  125 


Co.,  30  Md.  347  ;  Cromie  v.  Hooyer,  40  N.  Y.  341,  850. 

Ind.  49.  «  Talbot  v.  Cruger,  151  N.  Y.  117  ; 

*  Pugh  V.  Acton,  L.  E.  8  Eq.  626 ;  Stephens  v.  Ely,  162  N.  Y.  79.    See 

Kotter  V,  Smith,  69  U.  S.  (2  Wall.)  Bembeimer  v.  Adams,  70  N.  Y.  App. 

491 ;  Mass.  Nat  Bk.  v.  Shinn,  18  N.  Y.  Diy.  114. 
App.  Dir.  276 ;  Dayis  v.  Moss,  38  Pa. 
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and  probably  a  majority  of  the  American  states  in  which  the 
question  has  arisen.^ 

The  opposing  rule  is  that  of  Michigan,  which  is  followed 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
states.*  In  the  leading  case  of  Kerr  v.  Kingsbury,*  upon  this 
side  of  the  controversy,  Judge  Cooley  severely  criticises  the 
argument  of  the  New  York  courts,  and  insists  on  the  right  of 
the  lessee  to  remove  the  fixtures  while  he  remains  in  posses- 
sion under  his  renewal  lease,  or  continuously  as  lessee  after 
its  expiration.  He  bases  his  conclusion  upon  the  ground  that 
the  reason  for  usually  requiring  the  lessee  to  remove  fixtures 
during  his  term  is  in  order  that  the  subsequent  possession  of 
the  lessor  may  not  be  disturbed  by  their  removal ;  and  such 
reason  does  not  operate  so  long  as  the  lessee  himself  retains 
possession  of  the  land.  He  says,  among  other  things:  ^^A 
regard  for  the  succeeding  interests  is  the  only  substantial 
reason  for  the  rule  which  requires  the  tenant  to  remove  his 
fixtures  during  the  term ;  indeed,  the  law  does  not  in  strict- 
ness require  of  him  that  he  shall  remove  them  during  the 
term,  but  only  before  he  surrenders  possession,  and  during 
the  time  he  has  a  right  to  regard  himself  as  occupying  in  the 
character  of  a  tenant.  *'* 

While  the  New  York  rule  in  such  cases  may  be  more  logi- 
cally in  accord  with  the  history  and  development  of  the  law 
of  fixtures  and  that  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England,  and 
as  a  settled  law  of  property  should  not  be  disturbed  probably 
in  those  states  in  which  it  has  been  adopted ;  yet  the  rule  of 
Michigan  accords  better  with  the  more  liberal  policy  of  most 
of  the  American  courts  in  regard  to  fixtures,  and  seems  to  be 
most  apt  to  result  in  substantial  justice  to  all  parties  inter- 
ested in  erections  on  demised  premisesr 

§  38.  b.  Fixtures  annexed  by  Life  Tenant.  —  Substantially 
the  same    principles  should   control   the    right  to   fixtures 

1  Thresher  v.  East  London  Water  169  Dl.  184 ;  Leman  v.  Best,  30  HI. 

Works,    2   B.  &  C.    608 ;   Watriss  r.  App.  323. 

Cambridge  First  Nat.  Bk.,  124  Mass.  ^  Kerr  v.  Kingsbory,  39  Mich.  150; 

571 ;  Darrah  v.  Baird,  101  Pa.  St  265 ;  Bank  r.   O.   E.  Merrill  Co.,  69  Wis. 

Gerbert  v.  Sons  of  Abraham,  59  N.  J.  L.  501 ;  Wright  v.  MacdonneU,  88  Tex. 

160;    Carlin   v.   Ritter,   68  Md.    478;  140. 

George  Baaemschmidt  B.   Co.  r.  Me-  *  39  Mich.  150 ;  8.  c.  33  Amer.  Rep. 

Colgan,  89    Md.    135;    Hedderich    v.  362. 

Smith,  103  Ind.  203 ;  Marks  v.  Ryan,  «  39  Mich.  150,  152;  33  Amer.  Rep. 

63  CaL  107 ;  Sanitary  Dist.  v.  Cook,  362,  364. 
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between  a  tenant  for  life  and  the  succeeding  owner  of  the  land 
as  those  which  apply  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
for  years.  When,  therefore,  the  article  is  a  trade  fixture,  or 
is  employed  for  domestic  use  and  convenience,  and  its  removal 
will  not  injure  the  realty,  the  life  tenant  who  annexed  it  may 
take  it  away  during  his  life ;  or,  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  then,  after 
his  death,  it  may  be  removed  by  his  executors  or  administra- 
tors.^ This  right  has  been  denied  as  to  agricultural  fixtures  ;^ 
but  there  is  good  authority  in  favor  of  treating  these  also  as 
removable.^  Since  the  life  tenant's  interest  in  the  real  prop- 
erty is  always  of  uncertain  duration,  he  is  not  required  to 
remove  his  fixtures  while  it  continues.^  In  this  particular, . 
then,  his  rights  in  such  annexations  differ  from  those  of  an 
ordinary  owner  for  years.  But  if  a  tenant  for  life  volun-^ 
tarily  surrender  his  interest  in  the  premises  and  give  up 
possession  without  removing  his  fixtures,  or  if  his  holding 
terminate  by  breach  of  contract  on  his  part  and  entry  by  the 
succeeding  owner,  he  has  no  right  to  enter  and  remove  them.^ 
When  his  natural  death  terminates  his  estate,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case,  it  is  just  and  proper  that  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators should  have  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  within  which 
to  remove  fixtures.  Yet  it  is  conceived  that  no  such  right i 
should  be  allowed  them,  if  he  committed  suicide  or  otherwise  i 
Yoluntarily  terminated  his  own  interest  in  the  land.^  * 


1  Lawton  v,  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13 ;  Lord 
Dndley  v.  Lord  Warde,  Ambler,  112, 
113 ;  Leigh  9.  Tajlor  (1902),  App.  Cas. 
157;  Lawton  v.  Salmon,  1  H.  Bl.  259  ; 
Elwes  V,  Maw,  3  East,  38;  D'Eyn- 
coart  r.  Gregory,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  382; 
Harkness  v.  Sears,  26  Ala.  493 ;  Whit- 
ing r.  Brastow,  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  310; 
Johnson's  Ex'rs  v.  Wiseman's  Ex'rs,  4 
Mete.  (Ky.)  357, 360 ;  Buckley  v.  Buck- 
ley, 11  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  43,  61 ;  Williams 
on  Executors  (7th  Am.  ed.),  862. 

A  lessee  of  a  life  tenant  has  the 
same  rights  as  the  life  tenant  himself. 
White  r.  Amdt,  1  Whart  (Pa.)  91 ; 
Cannon  p.  Hare,  1  Tenn.  Ch.  22 ;  Haf- 
fick  V.  Stober,  11  Ohio  St  482. 

«  Haffick  V.  Stober,  11  Ohio  St. 
482;  McCnUongh  v.  Irvine,  13  Pa.  St 
438 ;  Gliddon  v.  Bennett,  43  N.  H.  306. 
See  Demby  v.  Parse,  53  Ark.  626 ;  Al- 
bert 17.  Uhrich,  180  Pa.  St  283 ;  Doak 
V.  Wiswell,  38  Me.  569. 


*  Oyerman  v,  Sasser,  107  N.  C.  432 ; 
Whiting  V.  Brastow,  4  Pick.  (Mass.) 
310. 

^  Last  three  preceding  notes,  and 
especially  Lawton  v.  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13. 

*  London  Loan  (Do.  v.  Drake,  6  C.  B. 
n.  B.  798 ;  Ex  parU  Brook,  L.  R.  10  Ch. 
Diy.  100;  Thropp's  App.,  70  Pa.  St 
395;  Ex  parte  Hemenway,  2  Lowell 
(U.  S.),  496;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p. 491. 

*  The  questions  before  the  courts  as 
to  the  rights  of  life  tenants  and  their 
personal  representatives  to  fixtures  have 
not  been  very  numerous.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  judges  and  text  writers 
that  the  law  is  not  so  liberal  in  their 
favor  as  it  is  in  favor  of  tenants  for 
years.  Dudley  v.  Warde,  Ambler,  112, 
113 ;  Albert  v.  Uhrich,  180  Pa.  St.  283  ; 
Elwes  V.  Maw,  3  East,  38;  Kerr  on 
R.  P.  §  133.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
tangible  distinction  pointed  out,  nor  any 
reason  for  one ;  and  a  careful  and  ex- 
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§  89.  c.  nztares  annexed  by  other  Temporary  Owners  of  the 
Real  Property.  —  The  principles  above  explained,  as  to  the 
fixtures  of  the  designated  temporary  owners  of  realty,  apply 
generally  to  all  tenants,  or  holders  whose  interests  are  not 
permanent  Those  principles  may  be  summarized  in  three 
general  propositions;  namely:  (a)  Trade,  domestic,  or  agricul- 
tural (in  the  United  States)  fixtures,  which  can  be  detached 
without  injury  to  the  real  property,  may  ordinarily  be  removed 
as  personalty  by  the  temporary  owner  who  annexed  them; 
(b)  When  the  time  during  which  he  is  to  retain  the  real  prop- 
erty is  fixed  and  definite,  or  when  such  time  being  in  itself 
uncertain  he  causes  his  tenancy  to  terminate  by  his  own  act 
or  fault,  then  he  must  remove  them  within  his  term  or  during 
such  further  time  as  he  retains  possession  of  the  real  property 
in  his  character  as  tenant,  or  he  can  not  remove  them  at  all ; 
and  (c)  When  the  time  during  which  be  is  to  retain  the  real 
property  is  uncertain  and  he  does  not  cause  his  tenancy  to 
end  by  his  own  act  or  fault,  or  when  his  tenancy  which  was 
by  its  terms  definite  and  certain  is  prematurely  terminated 
without  his  act  or  fault,  then  he  or  his  personal  representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  have  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy  within  which  to  remove  such  fix- 
tures. These  propositions  are  supported  by  the  great  weight 
of  authority;  although,  as  is  above  pointed  out,  they  are  to 
some  extent  qualified  or  repudiated  in  a  few  jurisdictions. 
Applying  them  to  the  less  important  cases  of  temporary 
ownership,  which  have  not  yet  been  considered,  they  will 
readily  solve,  in  harmony  with  the  decided  cases,  most  of  the 
questions  which  arise  as  to  the  fixtures  of  such  temporary 
owners. 

It  follows,  for  example,  that,  between  a  tenant  in  tail,^  or 
his  personal  representatives,  and  the  succeeding  owner,  since 
the  duration  of  the  estate  of  such  tenant  is  uncertain,  the 
game  rules  as  to  fixtures  apply  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
relation  of  a  life  tenant  or  his  personal  representatives  and 

banstiTe  writer  has  sammed  the  matter  case,  the  determination  of  which  has 

np  as  follows :  "  Lord  Hardwicke  seems  proceeded  npon  a  known  or  recognized 

to  treat  the  qnestion  of  flztnres,  as  be-  distinction  between  these  parties."   Tjr- 

tween  the  representatiyes  of  tenants  for  ler  on  Fixtures,  p.  492. 

life  or  in  tail,  and  the  remainderman,  i  For  definition  and  explanation  of 

in  abont  the  same  light  as  between  tenancjr  in  tail,  or  estates  tail,  see  §  7S» 

landlords  and  tenants  for  jrears;  and  imfra^ 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anjr  reported 
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the  subseqaent  owner.  ^  The  tenant  at  will  ^  has  generally 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  to  fixtures  as  those  which 
belong  to  a  tenant  for  years ;  and,  if  his  holding  be  suddenly 
terminated  by  the  landlord,  he  has  a  reasonable  time  after 
abandoning  possession  within  which  he  may  remove  them.^ 
And  the  same  is  true  of  a  tenant  at  sufferance.^  A  tenant 
from  year  to  year  or  from  month  to  month,  etc.,*  is,  during 
the  time  for  which  his  holding  is  running,  practically  the 
same  in  this  respect  as  a  tenant  for  years;  and  the  law  of 
fixtures  is  the  same  as  to  him  as  it  is  in  regard  to  a  tenant 
for  years.® 

§  40.  Fixtures — Oonoloslon.  —  The  application  of  the  cn- 
teria  which  are  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  will,  in  most 
cases,  readily  determine  to  which  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
property  a  fixture  belongs.  Sometimes  some  one  of  the  tests 
alone  is  decisive  of  the  question,  sometimes  two  or  all  of 
them  must  be  applied.  But  it  will  always  materially  aid  in 
the  investigation  to  remember  that  the  reasonably  presumable 
intent  of  him  who  annexed  the  article  to  the  land  or  used  it 
in  association  therewith  is  generally  the  inquiry  of  primary 
importance,  and  that  the  other  criteria  are  subordinate  means 
for  the  determination  of  that  question.  And  it  is  to  be  also 
steadily  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  fixture  be  attached  so  as 


^  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  p.  483;  note 
to  Elwes  9.  Maw,  2  Smith's  L.  C. 
pp.  *169,  *206. 

*  For  definition  and  expUmation  of 
sach  tenancy,  see  {  73,  infra, 

s  Martin  v.  Roe,  7  £1.  &  Bl.  237; 
Cromie  v.  Hoover,  40  Ind.  49;  Lewis 
V,  Ocean  Nav.  &  P.  Co.,  126  N.  Y. 
341. 

*  For  definition  and  explanation  of 
tliis  tenancy,  see  §  73,  infra  ;  Lewis  v. 
Ocean  Nav.  &  P.  Co.,  125  N.  Y.  341. 

*  For  definitions  and  explanations 
of  these  tenancies,  see  §  73,  injra, 

«  Martin  v.  Roe,  7  £1.  &  Bl.  237; 
Snllivan  v.  Carberry,  67  Me.  531. 
Those  claiming  nnder  any  of  the 
parties  whose  rights  to  fixtures  are 
discussed  in  the  text  stand  in  the 
shoes  of  those  through  whom  they 
claim,  and  are  bound  generally  by  the 
Hune  rules  and  principles.  Thus  an 
assignee  in  bankruptcy  has  the  same 
rights  as  to   such   articles   as  those 


which  belonged  to  his  assignor,  and, 
as  against  third  parties,  a  vendee  has 
the  same  rights  that  were  his  vendor's. 
Horn  V.  Baker,  9  £ast.  215 ;  Minshall 
V.  Lloyd,  2  M.  &  W.  450 ;  Gaffield  v. 
Hapgood,  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  192;  Fits- 
gerald  v.  Anderson,  81  Wis.  841 ;  Tyler 
on  Fixtures,  p.  633  sf  seq»  And  an 
execution  creditor  possesses  the  same 
rights  which  belonged  to  his  debtor. 
Morey  v,  Hoyt,  62  Conn.  542;  Freid- 
lander  v.  Ryder.  30  Neb.  783,  785; 
Thropp's  App.,  70  Pa.  St.  895.  If, 
therefore,  the  execution  were  one  which 
could  reach  personal  prtrper^  only,  the 
sheriff  could  not  ordinarily  take  the 
fixtures  from  land  of  which  the  debtor 
was  a  permanent  owner,  while  he  would 
be  able,  in  most  instances,  to  reach  fix- 
tures erected  by  the  debtor  for  trade, 
agricultnral,  or  domestic  purposes  upon 
land  in  which  such  debtor  had  only  a 
temporary  interest    Ibid. 
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to  be  completory  of  the  building,  or  so  that  its  removal  (no 
ropairs  being  made)  would  in  itself  injure  the  property,  that 
fact  alone  is  ordinarily  conclusiye  evidence  of  the  intention 
that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  realty.  When  it  can  be  removed 
without  injury,  the  criteria  are  to  be  applied  successively  or 
together,  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
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Fructus  industricdes. 
Fructus  naturcUes, 
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Pew  rights. 
Burial  rights. 
Heir  looms. 


§  41*  What  Things  may  be  sometimeB  Realty  and  sometimes 
Personalty.  —  The  nature  and  characteristics  of  a  number  of 
articles,  which  raay  readily  change  from  one  species  of  prop- 
erty to  the  other  but  are  not  usually  fixtures,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  investigated  and  determined  by  the  courts. 
They  are  ordinarily  not  fixtures,  because  the  questions  con- 
cerning them  in  the  various  positions  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly found  have  been  decided,  and  they  do  not  now  call  for 
the  application  of  the  tests  which  are  required  to  determine 
whether  fixtures  are  realty  or  personalty.  Illustrations  of 
such  articles  are  ice,  trees,  growing  crops,  buildings,  and  the 
like.  A  brief  resum^  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
real  property  and  those  under  which  they  are  personalty  will' 
best  conaplete  our  inquiry  into  the  inherent  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, the  law  of  which  is  dealt  with  in  this  treatise. 
Those  tilings  which  are  most  commonly  chattels  will  be  first 
considered ;  and  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  will  be,  in  general, 
towards  those  that  are  most  frequently  real  property. 

§  42.   Money.  —  Money  is  never  treated  as  real  property, 
except  sometimes  in  equity  under  the  doctrine  of  equitable 
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conversion.  By  virtue  of  that  doctrine,  which  rests  upon  the 
maxim  that  ^^  equity  regards  that  as  done  which  oaght  to  be 
done,"  real  property  may  be  dealt  with  as  personalty,  and  vice 
versa.^  If,  for  example,  a  testator  direct  by  his  will  that  a 
certain  piece  of  land  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  a  desig- 
nated person,  equity  treats  that  land  as  personal  property 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator  until  the  sale  is 
actually  made;^  and  when  a  will  orders  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  invested  in  real  property  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  named, 
such  money  is  regarded  by  equity  as  realty  from  the  time  of 
the  testator's  death.*  So,  if  real  property  be  sold  upon  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  or  by  virtue  of  a  judgment,  decree, 
or  order  of  court  in  a  partition  suit,  or  in  proceedings  for  the 
sale  of  the  lands  of  infants,  lunatics,  or  other  persons  inca- 
pable of  managing  their  own  affairs,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  remains  after  the  mortgage  or  other 
liens  or  encumbrances  properly  payable  therefrom  are  satis- 
fied, are  dealt  with  in  equity  as  the  real  property  of  those 
whose  lands  were  thus  sold.^  A  contract  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  land  causes  equity  to  deal  with  it  as  personalty  in 
the  hands  of  the  vendor,  or  his  personal  representatives  in 
case  of  his  death,  and  with  the  purchase  price  as  real  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  vendee,  or  bis  heirs  in  case  of  his  death. ^ 
And  when  land  is  taken  for  public  purposes  under  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  money  paid  for  the 
same  is  realty  in  so  far  as  it  must  be  so  regarded  in  order  to 
work  out  the  equities  of  those  who  had  interests  or  rights  in 
the  land.^  In  all  such  cases  the  right  of  dower,  and  that  of 
curtesy  and   all  other  rights  and   interests  which  would   be 

1  Fletcher  r.  Ashborner,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  *  Re  Barker,  L.  R.  17  Ch.  Div.  241  ; 

497 ;    Bridgeport  Elec  &  Ice  Co.  r.  Dunning  v.  Ocean  Nat.  Bk.,  61  N.  Y. 

Meader,    30    U.    S.    App.    581,    588;  497 ;  Lockman  v.  ReiUy,  95  N.  Y.  64  ; 

Sprague  v.  Cochran,   144  N.  Y.   104,  Ford  v.   Livingston,   140  N.   Y.   162; 

112;  Thompson  v.   Hart,   169    N.  Y.  Oberly  v,  Lerch,   18  N.  J.  Eq.   346; 

571 ;    Ashhurst  r.  Potter,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  Lloyd  r.  Hart,  2  Pa.  St.  473. 
625,  643;  Bennett  v.  Harper,  36  W.  ^  Palmer  v.  Morrison,  104  N.  Y.  132; 

Va.  546.  Williams  v.  Haddock,  145  N.  Y.  144  ; 

a  Ibid. ;  Taylor  v,  Benham,  46  U.  S.  Matter  of  Davis,  43  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  331 ; 

(5  How.),  233/268;  Greenland  v.  Wad-  Benedict  v.  Lockenbach,  162  Pa.  St.  IS. 
dell  116  N.  Y.  234,  239;  In  re  Keim's  «  Kelland  v.  Fnlford,  L.  R.  6  Ch. 

Estate,  201  Pa.  St  609 ;  King  v.  King,  Diy.  491  ;    In  re  N.  Y.   &  Brooklyn 

13  R.  I.  501,  506;  Ritch  v.  Talbot,  74  Bridge,  27  N.  Y.  Sopp.  597;  Citizens' 

Conn.  137.  Say.  Bk.  v.  Mooney,  26  N.  Y.  Misc.  67  ; 

»  Seymonr    v.     Freer,    75    U.    S.  Flynn  v.  Flynn,  167  Mass.  312 ;  Wheeler 

(8  Wall.)   202,  214;   Fletcher  1;.  Ash-  v.  Kirkland,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  534. 
burner,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  497. 
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incident  to  the  real  property  atfcach  to  its  equitable  represent- 
ative, the  money.  ^ 

§  43.  stook  of  a  Corporation.  —  The  interest  of  an  individual 
stockholder  in  the  property  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock 
association  is  now  uniformly  held  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  be  personalty,  unless  it  is  declared  otherwise  by  positive 
statute;^  and  this  is  true  even  though  the  property  owned 
by  the  corporation  consist  entirely  of  realty.^  In  a  few  early 
English  cases,  and  in  one  or  two  decisions  following  them  in 
this  country,  it  was  said  that,  when  the  property  of  the  corpo- 
ration was  chiefly  land,  its  shares  of  stock  were  also  realty.* 
But  practically  all  such  utterances  have  been  discredited  and 
overruled. 

§  44.  Right  of  Action  for  Injury  to  Real  Property.  —  A  right 
of  action  for  injury  to  real  property  is,  as  a  rule,  personalty.* 
K  the  owner  of  such  injured  realty  devise  it  by  his  will,  which 
takes  effect  after  the  right  of  action  accrues,  the  devisee  does 
not  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  sue,  but  such  right  passes  as 
personal  property  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the 
decedent.®  So,  if  the  owner  of  the  injured  land  sell  it  with- 
out expressly  or  impliedly  transferring  the  right  of  action  for 
the  trespass,  he  retains  the  right  to  sue  the  wrongdoer.  ^  But 
where  the  trespass  is  a  continuing  one,  such  as  that  caused 
by  a  railroad  running  over  or  near  the  land,  the  purchaser, 
devisee,  or  heir  usually  acquires  the  right  to  sue  for  the  injury 
occasioned  after  his  acquisition  of  title;  and  frequently  the 
contract  or  deed  is  so  drawn  as  to  transfer  to  a  purchaser  of 
the  land  the  entire  chose  in  action  for  all  the  injury  caused 

^  Last  preceding  note.  railroad  company  were  held  in  Ken- 

*  Bradley  v.  Holdsworth,  3  M.  &  W.  tucky  to  be  real  property  which  might 
422 ;  Cleveland  Trust  Ck>.  v.  Lander,  descend  to  heirs  and  in  which  a  widow 
184  U.  S.  Ill;  Matter  of  Jones,  172  might  have  dower.  Price  v.  Price,  6 
N.  Y.  575;  Tippets  v.  Walker,  4  Mass.  Dana  (Ky.),  107.  See  Field  v.  Pierce, 
595;    Codman  v.   Winslow,   10  Mass.  102  Mass.  253,  261. 

146 ;  Arnold  v.  Rnggles,  1  R.  I.  165 ;  >  Griswold  v.  Met.  El.  B.  Co.,  122 

Toll  Bridge  v.  Osbom,  35  Conn.   7 ;  N.  T.  102 ;  Mortimer  v,  Manhattan  R. 

AUen  V.  Pegram,  16  Iowa,  163  ;  South-  Co.,  129  N.  Y.  81. 

western  R.  Co.  v.  Thomason,  40  Ga.  «  Griswold  o.  Met.  £1.  R.  Co.,  122 

408.  N.  Y.  102 ;  Shepard  v.  Manhattan  R. 

«  Ihid.  Co.,  117  N.  Y.  442 ;  Gucker  v.  Met.  EL 

*  Drybutter  r.  Bartholomew,  2  P.  R.  Co.,  38  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  47 ;  Jones 
Wras.    127  ;    Weekley  v,  Weekley,   2  on  Easements,  §§  525-528. 

Younge  &  C.  281,  n ;  Welles  v.  Cowles,  7  ibid. ;  Wardt;.  Met.  EL  R.  Co.,  152 

2  Conn.  567 ;  Meason's  Est.,  4  Watts      N.  Y.  39. 
(Fa.),  34 1 .   Shares  in  an  unincorporated 
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both  before  and  after  the  title  passed  to  him.^  If  the  owner 
of  the  land,  the  value  of  which  is  lessened  by  the  existence 
and  operation  of  a  railroad,  grant  to  the  railroad  company  the 
right  to  continue  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  which  is  open 
and  visible,  a  subsequent  purchaser  of  the  land  acquires  it 
subject  to  that  right,  and  cannot  sue  to  restrain  its  exercise 
though  he  has  no  notice  of  the  grant  and  the  deed  is  not  re- 
corded.^ When  such  a  right  is  sold  by  the  committee  of  a 
lunatic,  who  owns  the  land,  the  money  obtained  for  it  becomes 
in  equity  a  part  of  the  real  property  of  the  lunatic*  This 
results  from  equitable  conversion  as  above  explained.* 

§  45.  OaB  and  XHeotrio  Idgbt  Fixtures  and  Appliances.  —  The 
gas  pipes  which  run  through  the  walls  and  under  the  floors  of 
a  building  are  a  permanent  part  of  the  structure.  But  the 
brackets  and  fixtures  which  appear  in  the  rooms,  halls,  etc., 
and  can  be  readily  removed  from  their  connections  with  the 
pipes  without  injury  to  the  building,  are  held  by  the  weight  of 
authority  to  be  mere  chattels.*  Their  character  may,  how- 
ever, be  controlled  by  agreement'  And  it  is  held  in  New 
Jersey  and  a  few  cases  in  other  jurisdictions  that,  as  between 
vendor  and  vendee,  or  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  but  not 
between  landlord  and  tenant  when  the  tenant  made  the  an- 
nexation, all  the  gas  fixtures,  gasometers  and  instruments 
for  generating  gas,  where  they  and  the  pipes  constitute  one 
connected  plant  or  system  established  and  maintained  on  the 
premises,  are  all  to  be  taken  together  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  realty.  "^  Manifestly  the  same  general  rules  apply  to 
electric  light  fixtures  and  appliances  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  character  of  fixtures  used  for  burning  gas.  The 
wires  and  attachments  that  are  in  ^ the  walls  and  floors  are 
ordinarily  a  part  of  the  house,  while  the  articles  that  appear 

1  Mitchell  r.   Met.  El.  R.  Co.,  134  125;  Oothrie  v,  Jones,  108  Mass.  191  ; 

N.  Y.  II ;    N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.  v.  Fifth  Nat.  Bk.  of  Catasaoqua  ».  North,  160 

Ave.  Nat.  Bk.,  135  U.  S.  432 ;  Del.  &  Pa.   St.  303 ;    Copehart  v.  Foster,   61 

Rar.  Canai  Co.  v.  Wright,  21  N.  J.  L.  Minn.  132 ;  Smith  v.  Commonwealth, 

469  ;  Fowle  v,  N.  H.  &  N.  R.  Co.,  107  14  Bush  (Ky.),  31 ;  Rogers  ».  Crow,  40 

Mass.  352 ;  s.  c.  112  Mass.  334.  Mo.  91. 

«  Ward  V.  Met.  El.  R.  Co.,  152  N.  Y.  «  Fratt  v.  Whittier,  58  Cal.  126. 

39;  Conabeer  v.  N.  Y.   C.  &   H.  R.  ^  Keeler  r.  Keeler,  31  N.  J.  Eq.  181, 

Co.,  156  N.  Y.  474;  Lewis  v.  N.  Y.  &  191 ;  St.   Louis  Radiator  Mfg.  Co.  r. 

H.  R.  Co,  162  N.  Y.  202.  Corroll,   72   Mo.   App.  315;  Sewell  v. 

»  Ford  V.  LiTingston,  140  N.  Y.  162.  Augerstein,  18  L.  T.  Rep.  v.  8.   300; 

*  §  42,  supra.  Cent.  Trust  &  Safe  Dep.  Co.  v,  Cinn. 

*  McKeage  v.  Hanorer  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Grand  Hotel,  26   Weekly  Law   BulL 
81  N.  Y.  38 ;  Towne  v.  Fiske,  127  Mass.  149. 
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in  the  rooms  and  can  be  readily  removed  without  injury  to 
the  building  are  personal  property.^ 

§  46.  Bnildinss.  —  The  buildings  which  a  permanent  owner 
of  land  erects  upon  it  are  a  part  of  the  realty,  unless  a  differ- 
ent intention  is  very  clearly  manifested  by  him  at  the  time 
of  their  erection.  This  results  not  only  from  the  maxim 
quiequid  plarUatur  solo,  solo  ceditj  but  also  from  the  further 
well-recognized  principle,  cujtcs  est  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad 
ecdum  in  one  direction,  and  usque  ad  Orcum  in  the  other.* 
Hence  dwelling-houses,  stables  and  other  outbuildings,  fences, 
and  hedges  are  ordinarily  a  part  of  the  real  property  to  which 
they  are  attached.^  And  this  is  true  though  the  house  be 
made  from  materials  which  do  not  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  The  landowner  is  obliged  to  answer  to  the  former 
owner  of  the  materials  for  their  yalue;  but  by  annexing 
them  to  his  land  he  has  made  them  his  own  real  property.^ 
After  a  structure  is  once  so  placed  upon  land  as  to  become 
a  part  of  it,  the  structure  can  not  be  the  subject  of  convey- 
ance as  personalty ;  nor  can  it  be  orally  reserved  as  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  grantor  when  the  realty  is  sold.  If  the 
grantor  wish  to  reserve  the  building  to  himself  but  to  convey 
the  land,  he  must  make  such  reservation,  either  in  the  deed 
by  which  the  real  property  is  conveyed  or  by  some  other 
writing  which  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  relative  to  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments.^ Where,  for  example,  an  owner  of  land  upon 
which  stood  part  of  a  baru  conveyed  the  land  by  a  deed  in 
which  the  bam  was  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  orally  agreed 
between  the  parties  that  it  should  remain  the  property  of  the 
vendor,  it  was  held  that  that  part  of  it  which  stood  on  the 
land  conveyed  passed  under  the  deed  to  the  vendee  and  con- 
stituted a  portion  of  the  real  property  of  a  subsequent  pur- 

1  See  Harens  v.  West  Side  Elec.  L.  81,  34 ;  Inhab.  of  SndbYuy  v,  Jones,  62 

Co.,  17  N.  Y.  Sapp.  580;  Harrisbarg  Mass.  184,  189. 

Elec  L.  Co.  V,  Goodman,  129  Pa.  St.  *  MitcheU  v.  Stetson,  61  Mass.  435 ; 

206;  Keating  L  &  M.  Co.  r.  MarsbaU  2  Kent's  Com.  p.  *362. 

Elec  L.  &  P.  Co.,  74  Tex.  605.  *  Leonard  v.  Clongh,  133  N.  Y.  292; 

«  1   Wasb.  R.  P.  p.  ♦I;  Broom's  Noble  r.  Boswortb,   19  Pick.   (Mass.) 

Legal  Maxims,  p.  *395.  314;  Hnssejr  v.  HefiFerman,  143  Mass. 

•  MinsbaU  v.  Llojd,  2  M.  &  W.  450 ;  232 ;  Doane  v.  Hntcbinson,  40  N.  J.  Kq. 

Wake  V.  Hall,  L.  R.  8  App.  Cas.  195;  83;  Sampson  v.  Camperdown  Mills,  64 

Mott  V.  Palmer,  1  N.  Y.  564,  572 ;  Bat-  Fed.  Rep.  939  ;  Macdonough  v.   Star- 

termant7.Albrigbt,122N.Y.484;Price  bird,   105   CaL   65;    63  Alb.  Law  J. 

V.  Weehawken  Ferry  Co.,  31  N.  J.  Eq.  367. 
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chaser  of  the  same  land  who  bought  with  full  notice  of  the 
oral  agreement.^  Structures  that  can  not  be  sold,  except  by 
contract  which  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  relative  to  transfers  of  interests  in  real  property, 
can  not  be  mortgaged  or  otherwise  encumbered  by  any  form 
of  agreement  which  does  not  conform  to  that  statute.*  At 
the  time  when  a  building  is  placed  upon  the  land,  however, 
the  owner,  by  clearly  indicating  his  intention,  may  retain  it 
as  personal  property.  Thus,  if  he  expressly  agree  with  some 
one  else  who  is  interested  in  it  that  it  shall  remain  person- 
alty, or  mortgage  it  as  a  chattel,  or  build  it  in  such  a  tempo- 
rary manner  or  in  such  a  position  as  clearly  to  show  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  remain  on  the  land,  it  does  not  become  a  part 
of  the  freehold,  nor  does  it  pass  to  one  who  purchases  the  land 
with  notice  of  the  character  of  the  building  or  of  the  agree- 
ment by  which  it  is  affected.* 

§  47.  Boildings  erected  on  One's  Land  without  his  Consent.  — 
If  one  person  erect  a  building  on  the  land  of  another  without 
the  express  or  implied  assent  of  the  latter,  it  becomes  at  once 
a  part  of  the  land  and  the  property  of  the  landowner.  And 
this  is  true  even  though  he  who  builds  the  house  believes  that 
he  himself  is  the  owner  of  the  land.^  So  where  one,  during 
the  pendency  of  an  action  to  try  the  title  to  land,  erected  a 
building  thereon  with  the  permission  of  the  defendant  in  the 
action,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  remove  it  against  the 
wish  of  the  plaintiff,  who  prevailed  in  the  suit.*  The  cases 
are  numerous  in  which  persons  who  supposed  themselves  to 
have  perfect  title  to  real  property,  and  in  that  belief  made 
valuable  improvements  thereon,  have  lost  both  the  land  and 
the  improvements  in  suits  brought  by  paramount  owners.* 

1  Leonard  v,  aoogh,  1S3  N.  T.  292;  McRoberts,  139  N.  Y.  193  ;  Chandler 

Bark  v.  HoUis,  98  Mass.  55 ;  Webster  v.  Hamell,  57  N.  T.  App.  Dir.  305 ; 

p.  Potter,  105    Mass.   414;  Deane  v,  McAllaster  v.  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

Hatchinson,  40  N.  J.  £q.  83 ;  Bonney  156  N.  Y.  80;  Leland  v,  Gasset,  17  Yt. 

V.  Fobs,  62  Me.  248.  403 ;  West  v.  Stewart,  7  Pa.  St.  122. 

'  See  last  two  preceding  notes.  *  Henderson  v.  Ownbjr,  56  Tex.  647. 

*  Coleman  v.  Lewis,  27  Pa.  St.  291 ;  See  Madigan  v,  McCarthy,  108  Mass. 

Morris  v.  French,  106  Mass.  326,  329 ;  376 ;  Habschman  v.  McHenrj,  29  Wis. 

Dame  v.  Dame,  38  N.  H.  429 ;  Yater  p.  655. 

MoUen,  24  Ind.  277 ;  Sheldon  v.  Ed-  «  Bohn  v.  Hatch,   133   N.  Y.  64 ; 

wards,  35  N.  Y.  279 ;  Leonard  v.  Clough,  Sndbnrj   Parbh   v,   Jones,    8    Cnsh. 

133  N.  Y.  292,  297.  (Mass.)   184; .  Webster  v.  Potter,  105 

^  Poor  V.  Oakman,  104  Mass.  309,  Mass.  414;  Gnernsey  r.  Wilson,  134 

317  ;  Meriam  v.  Brown,  128  Mass.  391 ;  Mass.  482,  486;  Leland  v.  Gasset,   17 

Bonnej  v,  Foss,  62  Me.  248;  Sprack  v.  Yt  408;  Beid  v.  Kirk,  12  Rich.  L.  B. 
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When  a  structure  thus  passes  to  the  owner  of  the  land  because 
it  is  placed  thereon  without  his  consent,  a  court  of  law  will 
not  compel  him  to  make  any  compensation,  to  the  person  who 
built  it,  for  the  materials  or  labor  employed  in  its  erection; 
and  a  court  of  equity  ordinarily  follows  the  same  rule.^  He 
takes  the  risk  of  such  loss  when  he  builds  upon  land  which 
he  does  not  certainly  know  to  be  his  own.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  may  move  a  court  of  equity  to  grant  him  compensation 
from  the  landowner  for  the  labor  and  materials  employed,  if 
he  who  erected  the  building  show  that  in  doing  so  he  acted 
upon  the  belief  that  he  had  title  to  the  land,  which  belief  had 
some  probable  basis,  and  that  the  real  owner  of  the  property, 
knowing  of  such  acts  and  belief,  suffered  him  to  go  on  without 
notice  of  the  true  state  of  the  title. ^ 

§  48.  Btiildlngs  erected  on  One  s  Land  with  hie  Consent.  — 
When  one  person  builds  on  the  land  of  another  with  the 
latter's  consent,  the  former  may  retain  the  structure  as  his 
personal  property.  When  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  build  has  been  accomplished,  or  during  the  tempo- 
rary holding  which  he  may  have  of  the  land,  he  may  remove 
the  structure  as  his  own.*  The  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
freehold  may  be  either  express  or  implied.  It  is  usually 
express  when  the  builder  is  not  given  any  interest  or  estate 
in  the  land,  but  simply  a  license  or  easement  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  building.*  It  is  more  commonly  implied  when 
he  who  builds  the  structure  has  some  temporary  interest  or 

(S.   C.)  54;    Campbell  v,  Roddj,  44  in  cash  and  once  in  the  valne  of  the 

K.  J.  £q.  244;  Crest  v.  Jack,  3  Watts  honse  so  rebuilt. 

(Pa.),  238;  West  v.  Stewart,  7  Pa.  St.  «  Bohn  v.  Hatch,  133  N.  Y.  64,  68; 

122;  Graham  o.  Connellsville  R.  Co.,  Spmck  v.  McRoberts,  139  N.  Y.  193; 

36  Ind.  463;  2  Kent's  Com.  pp.  * 334,  Hardist^  t;.  Richardson,  44  Md.  617; 

•335.  King  r.  Thompson,  34  U.  a  (9  Pet.) 

1  Last  three  preceding  notes.     In  204;  1  Pom.  Eq.  Juris.  §  1241. 

McAllaster  c.  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  «  Curtis  v.    Hoyt,   19    Conn.  154; 

156  N.  Y.  80,  the  defendant,  which  had  Dudley  r.  Hurst,  67  Md.  44 ;  Korbe  v. 

replaced  a  burned  building  hy  a  similar  Barbour,  130  Mass.  255 ;  Lapham  p. 

one  on  the  land  of  the  insured  but  after  Norton,  71  Me.  83 ;  Salley  v,  Robinson, 

its  proper  time  to  elect  to  do  so  under  96  Me.  474 ;  Dame  v.  Dame,  38  N.  H. 

its  policy  had  expired,  was  compelled  429 ;  Dubois  r.  KeUy,  10  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy  in  cash,  496 ;  Central  Branch  R.  Ca  v.  Fritz,  2» 

although  the  house  thus  erected  by  it  Kan.  430. 

became  at  once  the  property  of  the  in-  ^  Wall  o.  Hinds,  4  Gray  (Mass.), 

sored.    Thus,  as  the  result  of  its  wrong-  256 ;  Dame  v.  Dame,  38  N.  H.  429 ; 

*  fully  building  on  another's  land,  the  Harris  v,  Gillingham,  6  N.  H.  9 ;  Ham 

company  was  practically  required  to  pay  v.  Kendall,  111  Mass.  297. 
twice  the  amount  of  the  policy,  -»  once 
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estate  in  the  land,  such  as  an  estate  for  years,  from  year  to 
year,  or  for  life.^  In  such  latter  instances  the  buildings  are 
practically  within  the  domain  of  fixtures,  and  their  character 
as  realty  or  personalty  is  to  be  determined  by  the  tests  appli- 
cable to  fixtures,  as  above  explained.  It  follows  that  when 
they  are  erected  by  a  tenant  for  trade,  agricultural  (in  the 
United  States),  or  domestic  purposes,  and  are  not  so  con- 
structed that  their  removal  would  injure  the  freehold,  he  may 
remove,  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  encumber  them  as  per- 
sonal property.*  Such  rights  of  those  who  erect  buildings 
upon  the  land  of  others  with  the  landowners'  consent,  prevail 
only  between  the  parties  to  the  consent  and  against  those  who 
take  interest  in  the  lands  with  notice  of  such  rights.  They 
are  inoperative  against  innocent  purchasers  or  encumbrancers 
of  the  land,  without  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  rights 
of  the  builders;  and  as  to  such  purchasers  and  encumbrancers 
the  erections  are  real  property.' 

§  49.  Rolling-stook  of  Railroads.  —  It  is  settled  that  the 
depots,  station-houses,  water-tanks,  masonry,  foundations, 
columns,  substructures,  and  superstructures  of  railroads, 
either  surface,  underground,  or  elevated,  are  real  property.* 
The  rails  and  ties  are  also  commonly  treated  as  realty ;  but 
it  is  held  that  where  they  are  put  down  upon  a  specified  part 
of  the  roadbed  pursuant  to  a  contract  that  they  shall  remain 
personalty  in  that  position  until  paid  for,  they  do  not  become 
real  property  until  payment  is  made.*  As  to  the  character 
of  the  rolling-stock  of  a  railroad,  there  is  direct  conflict  of 
authority.  It  is  held  to  be  real  property  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  courts  of  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  several  other 
states  ;•  while  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  probably  a  majority  of  the  states  of  this  country, 

1  Wood  o.   Hewitt,  8  Q.   B.   913 ;  •  Ibid. ;  Haren  tr.  Emery,  33  N.  H. 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  O.  &  M.  R.  Co.,  66 ;  Pierce  v.  Emery,  82  N.  H.  484. 

142  U.  8.  896 ;  Doty  r.  Gorham,  5  Pick.  •  Minn.  Co.  v.  St  Paul  Co.,  69  U.  S. 

(Mara.) '487;  Korbe  v,  Barbour,  130  (2  Wall.)  609;    Hammock  v.  Loan  & 

Mass.    255;    Mechanics'    Nat.    Bk.   v.  Trust    Co.,    105    U.    8.    77;    Phillips 

8tanton,  55  Minn.  211.  v.   Winslow,   18  B.  Mon.   (Ky.)  431 ; 

«  §§  31-35,  supra.  Palmer  v.  Forbes,  23  lU.  301 ;  Strick- 

<  Kerr  v.  Kingsbury,  39  Mich.  150 ;  land  r.   Parker,  54  Me.  263  ;  State  o. 

Meyers  v.  Schemp,  67  III.  469;  Brown  Nor.  R.  Co..  18  Md.  193;  Youngroan 

V,  Roland,  92  Tex.  54;  2  Bract.  18.  r.  E.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  65  Pa.   8t  278; 

*  People  ex  rel.  El.  R.  Co.  v.  Com.  Coe  v,  McBrown,  22  Ind.  252. 
of  Taxes,  101  K.  Y.  322;  Hunt  v.  Bay 
State  Iron  Co.,  97  Mats.  279. 
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it  is  treated  as  personalty.^  The  questions  have  most  fre- 
quently arisen  as  to  whether  it  should  be  taxed  as  realty  or 
personalty,  and  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  failure  to  file  as  a  chattel  mortgage  a  railroad  trust 
deed  or  mortgage  given  upon  all  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion.^ In  answering  such  questions  the  better  logical  reasons 
appear  to  be  in  favor  of  treating  the  rolling-stock  of  a  railroad 
as  personal  property.^ 

§  50.  Water  and  loa.  —  The  water  of  a  stream,  lake,  or 
pond  forms,  while  there,  a  part  of  the  land  over  which  it  lies; 
but,  because  of  its  mobile  and  evanescent  character,  it  can  not 
be  dealt  with  by  itself  as  real  property.  Thus,  a  deed  of  a 
designated  body  of  water  would  pass  nothing  to  the  grantee. 
But  a  deed  of  a  described  tract  of  land  covered  with  water 
would  pass  the  land  and  the  water  on  it  at  the  time.^ 
When  the  water  becomes  congealed,  the  ice,  as  it  rests  in  its 
natural  condition  upon  the  surface,  is  still  a  part  of  the  land 
over  which  it  is  formed.^    Since,  however,  it  is  more  stable 


1  Hoyle  r.  Platteborgh  &  M.  R.  Co., 
54  N.  Y.  8U;  People,  etc.  v.  Com.  of 
Taxes,  101  N.  Y.  822 ;  State  Treas.  v, 
8.  &  E.  R.  Co.,  28  N.  J.  L.  21 ;  Wil- 
liamson V,  N.  J.  &  S.  R.  Co.,  29  N.  J. 
Eq.  81 1  ;  Neilson  v.  I.  E.  R.  Co.,  51 
Iowa,  184;  Coe  v.  C.  P.  &  I.  R.  Co., 
10  Ohio  St  372 ;  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R. 
Co.  r.  Bor.  of  Ft.  Howard,  21  Wis.  44; 
Mejer  v.  Johnston,  53  Ala.  231,  237 ; 
Boston,  C.  &  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Oilmore,  37 
N.  H.  410. 

'  Last  two  preceding  notes. 

*  Ibid.  In  some  states,  such  as  Il- 
linois, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Nebraska, 
West  Virginia,  and  Texas,  constita- 
tional  proyisions  declare  that  rolling- 
stock  of  a  railroad  shall  be  personal 
propertj,  and  liable  to  execution  and 
■ale  in  the  same  manner  as  the  per- 
sonalty of  individaals.  Jones  on  Rail- 
road Securities,  §  171. 

«  Co.  Lit.  4  a,  b;  2  Blackst.  Com. 
p.  •  18;  Shep.  Tonchst.  91.  When 
water,  oil,  or  natural  gas  is  bottled, 
barrelled,  or  otherwise  separated  and 
retained  from  the  land,  it  is,  of  course, 
personal  property.  When  percolating 
naturally  through  the  soil,  or  lying  or 
flowing  in  bulk  upon  or  within  it, 
these  subatances  are  part  of  the  land 


npon  which  they  are  fonnd  for  the 
time  being.  But  when  they  escape  and 
pass  into  or  npon  other  land,  the  former 
owner's  title  to  them  ceases;  and  tliEMr 
become  while  there  a  part  of  the  n  ;il 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
which  they  hare  passed.  Because  of  i^ie 
analogy,  thus  suggested,  to  the  move- 
ments  and  ownership  of  wild  animnlu, 
these  three  substances. hare  been  spok^in 
of  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pexmsylva- 
nia  as  "  minerals  fercB  naturtB."  Wcj4- 
moreland  &  C.  Nat.  Gas  Co.  v.  De  Wtn, 

130  Pa.  St.  235.  See  5  Lawy.  Kcp. 
Ann.  731 ;  People's  Gas  Co.  p.  Tyn^^ 

131  Ind.  277,  408.  It  is  doubtful,  how^ 
ever,  whether  water  can  be  at  all  prop- 
erly classified  as  a  mineral ;  and  it  i^ 
quite  certain  that  the  rules  and  decisis nn 
as  to  mining  rights,  which  bear  sa 
directly  upon  property  in  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas,  have  no  direct  application  to 
water,  either  standing,  running,  or  per- 
colating. 

*  Allen  V.  Weber,  80  Wis.  531 ; 
Marshall  v.  Peters,  12  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.) 
218;  Myer  v.  Whitaker,  5  Abb.  N.  C. 
(N.  Y.)  172;  Paine  v.  Woods,  108  Mass. 
160;  Washington  Ice  Co.  v.  Shortall, 
101  m.  46 ;  Bigelow  v.  Shaw,  65  Mich. 
341. 
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than  water,  the  landowner  may  treat  it  in  this  condition  as 
personal  property,  and  may  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  it  as  such.  He  may  dispose  of  the  soil  and  ice  together 
as  real  property,  and  a  transfer  of  the  land  without  mention- 
ing the  ice  will  have  that  effect;  or  he  may  dispose  of  the 
land  and  reserve  the  ice  as  personalty,  either  in  the  deed  or 
by  an  oral  reservation;  or  he  may,  it  seems,  dispose  of  the  ice 
while  in  its  natural  condition  on  the  surface  as  personal 
property.^  After  the  ice  has  been  cut  and  severed  from  the 
water,  it  is  personalty,  and  can  be  dealt  with  only  as  such.' 
In  all  of  these  respects  ice  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an 
annual  crop  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is 
prima  facie  a  portion  of  the  land  over  which  it  is  made,  but, 
either  before  or  after  it  is  cut,  it  may  be  dealt  with  by  its 
owner  as  personalty ;  and  it  must  be  so  treated  after  it.  has 
been  severed  from  the  land.' 

As  between  the  state  and  the  individual  owners  of  land 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  lakes,  or  ponds,  the  question  of 
the  ownership  of  the  water  and  ice  is  ordinarily  answered  by 
determining  who  owns  the  land  under  the  water.  Along  a 
non-navigable  stream  each  riparian  proprietor  owns  to  the 
I  thread  of  the  stream,  while  the  bed,  ice,  and  water  of  navi- 
'  gable  streams  belong  to  the  state. ^  This  follows  the  uniform 
criterion;  but,  as  to  what  streams  are  navigable  in  contem- 
plation of  law  and  what  are  not,  the  common  law  is  not  so 
well  settled  in  this  country,  with  its  large  rivers  actually 
navigable  far  above  tide-water,  as  it  is  ii>  England,  with  its 
short  streams  navigable  only  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
In  England,  a  stream  in  which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow 
f$  uniformly  treated  as  non-navigable,  and  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors own  to  the  filum  aqum.^  In  some  of  the  United 
Statics,  such  as  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 

1  Huntington  v.  Aaher,  96  N.  T.  *  Shirely  r.  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.  1,31 ; 

604 ;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Mould,  48  Hnn  Smith  v.  City  of  Rochester,  92  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.)i  396 ;  Hi^gins  v.  Kosterer,  41  463 ;  Goavernear  v,  Nat.  Ice  Co.,  134 

Mich.  318;  EidmiUer  Co.  v,  Gathrie,  42  N.  Y.  355  ;  Paine  o.  Woods,  108  Mass. 

Neb.   238;  21  Amer.  Law  Reg.  n.  8.  160,  172;  Bigelow  r.   Shaw,  65  Mich. 

320 ;  32  Amer.  Law  Reg.  n.  8.  66 ;  48  341 ;  Marsh  v.  McNider,  88  Iowa,  390. 

Alb.  Law  J.  504.  ^  Bickett  v.  Morris,  L.  R.  I  So.  App. 

a  Ward  t>.  People,  3   HiU  (N.  Y.),  47;  Orr  Ewing  v.  Colquhoun,  L.  R. 

395,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  144.    See  Wash-  2  App.  Cas.  839 ;  Barney  v.  Keokak,  94 

ington  Ice  Co.  v.  ShortaU,  101  HI.  46 ;  U.  S.  324,  337 ;  Shivelj  v,  Bowlbj,  152 

State  V.  Pottmeyer,  33  Ind.  402.  U.  S.  1,  31. 

*  Last  three  preceding  notes. 
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vania,  North  Carolina,  and  several  other  states,  the  soil 
nnder  the  large  rivers,  which  are  in  fact  navigable  but  not 
subjected  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  is  held  to  belong  to 
the  state  ;^  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  that  those  rivers  which  form  boundaries  between 
states,  and  are  used  or  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  commerce, 
are  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out regard  to  the  consideration  whether  or  not  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  within  them.'  The  states  around  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  not  the  individual  riparian  owners,  have  title  to  their 
beds  and  water.^  In  New  York  it  is  held  that,  except  as  to 
streams  regulated  by  statute,  the  English  common-law  crite- 
rion  is  applicable  to  streams  in  general,  but  that  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers  are  governed  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  law, 
according  to  which  the  riparian  owners  do  not  hold  the  bed  of 
the  stream  even  where  there  is  no  tide.^ 

Ice  formed  upon  a  stream,  lake,  or  pond  the  bed  of  which 
belongs  to  the  state  is  the  property  of  the  public  in  general, 
and  may  be  cut  and  removed  by  the  one  who  first  appropriates 
it  and  cuts,  or  surveys  and  fences  it  off  as  his.^  But,  when 
one  has  taken  possession  of  a  portion  and  appropriated  it  to 
himself,  the  rights  of  others  are  excluded.®  (a) 

§  51.  Vegetable  Prodaots  of  the  Barth  —  Fmottis  Indoetrialee 
— Frnottis  Natorales.  —  Things  which  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  either  fructvA  naturalesj  the  natural,  sponta- 

(a)  It  is  provided  by  statute  in  New  York  that  each  riparian  owner 
along  the  Hudson  River  may  cut  and  remove  the  ice  opposite  his  land,  as 
far  as  the  Jilum  aqucsj  provided  he  erect  safeguards  to  prevent  accidents  to 
travellers  and  teams  as  required  by  the  statute.    N.  Y.  L.  1805,  ch.  953. 

1  Houghton  v.  Chicago  R.  Co.,  47  era,  33  N.   Y.  461 ;    Neal  v.  City  of 

Iowa,  370;  Wood  v.  Fowler,  26  Kan.  Rochester,  156  N.  Y.  213;  Lincoln  v. 

682;  Benson  v.  Morrow,  61  Mo.  345;  Davis,  53  Mich.  375. 
Ryan  v.  Brovm,  18  Mich.  196,  Shrunk  *  Ibid. ;  Paine  v.  Woods,  108  Mass. 

V.  SchnjlkiU  Nay.  Co.,  14  Serg.  &  R  160 ;  Gage  v.   Steinkranss,  131   Mass. 

(Pa.)  71 ;  Coson    v.  Blazer,    2  Binn.  222  ;  People's  Ice  Co.  v.  Dayenport,  149 

(Pa.)  475,  477;   Wilson  v.  Forbes,  2  Mass.  322;  Barrett  v.  Rockport  Ice  Co., 

I>ey.  L.  (N.  C.)  30;  Shiyely  v,  Bowlby,  84  Me.  155;  Wood  v.  Fowler,  26  Kan. 

152  U.  S.  1,  31.  682 ;  RossmiUer  v.  State,  114  Wis.  169 ; 

«  Shiyely  w.  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.  1,58;  Woodman   v.    Pitman,  79    Mo.   456; 

Water  Power  Co.  v.  Water  Comm'rs,  Brookville  &  M.  H.  Co.  v.  Butler,  91 

168  U.  S.  349;  Swerigan  v.  St.  Louis,  Ind.   134;  Becker  v.   Hall,  88  N.  W. 

185  U.  S.  38.  Rep.  324  (Iowa) ;  Bigelow  v.  Shaw,  65 

*  Lincoln  v,  Dayis,  53  Mich.  375 ;  HI.  Mich.  341.    See  Washington  Ice  Co.  v. 

Cent  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  146  U.  S.  387.  Shortall,  101  111.  46 ;  Mill  Riyer  W. 

«  Smith  9.  City  of  Rochester,  92  N.Y.  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Smith,  34  Conn.  462. 
468,  473;    People  v.  Canal   Apprais-  ^  Ibid.  ^ 
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neous  productions  of  the  earth  which  do  not  require  an- 
nual cultivation ;  or  fructua  industriaUsj  fruits  which  are  the 
result  of  yearly  culture.  Since  the  former  are  the  more 
closely  and  permanently  connected  with  the  soil  and  appear 
more  really  to  be  a  part  of  it,  they  are  more  frequently  treated 
as  real  property  than  are  the  latter.^  Elach  of  these  classes 
requires  brief  consideration. 

§  52.  Frnotus  indtuitriaias.  —  These  include  not  only  those 
crops  which  require  the  yearly  sowing  of  seed,  such  as  com, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  the  like,  but  also  those  which  are 
produced  by  vines  or  shrubs  springing  up  anew  each  year  from 
old  roots  but  needing  training  and  culture  in  order  to  the 
production  of  valuable  fruit'  Types  of  the  latter  kinds  of 
products  are  hops,  requiring  as  they  do  that  the  vines  shall 
be  trained  upon  poles  or  other  supports  and  cultivated  in 
order  that  a  crop  may  result,^  and  turpentine,  which,  though 
taken  from  trees,  yet  requires  annual  care  and  culture  for  its 
production.*  Nursery  trees  also  are  practically  fructtcs  irt- 
dvstHaleSj  since  care  and  training  by  man  are  necessary  to 
their  production  in  a  form  suitable  for  market^  It  is  some- 
times difficult  in  individual  cases  to  decide  what  products  of 
the  soil  are  fructus  iiidustriales  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  in  gen- 
eral that  they  include  all  fruits  and  crops  which  need  annual 
sowing,  or  cultivation,  or  training,  or  care  by  man,  in  order 
to  the  production  of  any  substantial,  valuable  result  Things 
are  not  to  bo  placed  in  this  class  simply  because  by  cultiva- 
tion a  hetter  crop  will  be  produced.  Thus,  blackberries  and 
strawberries  are  not  fructvs  industricUes ;  for  the  vines  or 
bushes  will  produce  valuable  crops  from  year  to  year  without 
man's  care,  although  training  and  culture  may  cause  them  to 
bring  forth  larger  and  better  fruits. • 

The  common  law  treats  these  annual  products  of  the  soil 
(Jructus  industriaUs)  as  part  of  the  realty,  unless  they  are  so 
dealt  with  by  the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  character  of  the 

1  Matter  of  Chamberlain,  140  N.  Y.  *  Latham  v.  Atwood,  Cro.  Car.  516 ; 

890 ;  Sparrow  v.  Pond,  49  Minn.  412 ;  RodweU  v.  PhiUipt,  9  M.  &  W.  501 ;  8 

Brittain  v.  McKay,  1  bed.  L.  (N.  C.)  Blacktt.  Com.  p.  ♦  122. 
265 ;  Preston  i^.  Ryan,  45  Mich.  174.  «  Lewis  v,  McNatt,  65  N.  C.  63. 

«  Co.  Lit.  55  b,  n.,  364 ;   Williams,  »  Penton  r.  Robert,  2  East,  88;  Price 

on  Ezr^s,  597  ;  Lewis  o.  McNatt,  65  v.  Brayton,  19  Iowa,  309. 
N.  C.  63;  State  v.  Moore,  11  Ired.  L.  «  Sparrow  v.  Pond,  49  Minn.  412; 

(N.  C.)  70 ;  Penton  v.  Robert,  2  East,  Matter  of  Chamberlain,  140  N.  Y.  390 ; 

88 ;  Forbes  v.  Shattnck,  22  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  Kimball  v.  Sattley,  56  Vt  285. 
568 ;  Chaplin,  Landl.  4b  T.  ch.  xzi. 
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ownership  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  personal  prop- 
erty.^ Hence,  if  the  landowner  grant  or  devise  it  without 
mentioning  the  crops  that  are  growing  upon  it,  they  pass  to 
the  grantee  or  devisee.^  And  when  an  ancestor  dies  intestate, 
although  the  annual  crops  standing  upon  his  land  whether 
then  ready  for  harvest  or  not  belong  primarily  to  his  personal 
representatives,  this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
debts;  and  if  not  needed  to  satisfy  his  creditors  they  pass 
with  the  land  to  his  heirs,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by 
statute.^ (a)  Even  though  the  crops  are  mature,  but  have  not 
yet  been  severed  from  the  land,  they  are  generally  treated  as 
prima  fade  a  part  of  the  real  property.*  But  in  this  condi- 
tion the  courts  have  more  readily  regarded  them  as  person- 
alty, against  the  claim  of  the  heirs,  and  in  some  instances 
against  that  of  devisees.^ 

While  a  few  early  cases  held  that  a  conveyance  of  the 
land   upon  which  stood  annual  crops  necessarily  included 

(a)  In  a  number  of  the  American  states  this  is  regulated  by  statute. 
The  law  of  New  York  is  as  follows:  <*  The  following  shall  be  deemed 
assets  and  go  to  the  ezeoators  and  administrators,  to  be  applied  and  dis- 
tributed as  part  of  the  personal  property  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and 
be  included  in  the  inventory ;  .  .  .  6.  The  crops  growing  on  the  land  of 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death.  6.  Every  kind  of  produce  raised 
annually  by  labor  and  cultivation,  except  growing  grass  and  fruit  ungath- 
ered."  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  2712;  Batterman  v.  Albright,  122  N.  Y. 
484 ;  Matter  of  Chamberlain,  140  N.  Y.  3d0. 


^  Last  preceding  note;  Branton  t;. 
Griffits,  L.  R.  I  C.  P.  Div.  349 ;  Bradner 
V.  Faulkner.  34  N.  Y.  347;  Howell  i;. 
Scbenck,  24  N.  J.  L.  89 ;  Smith  v.  Price, 
39  IlL  28. 

*  Falmoath  r.  Thomas,  1  Cr.  &  M. 
89 ;  Vaagban  v.  Hancock,  3  C.  B.  766 ; 
Batterman  v.  Albright,  122  N.  Y.  484, 
488 ;  Banta  v.  Merchant,  1 73  N.  Y.  292 ; 
Wintermate  v.  Light,  46  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
278, 283 ;  Bradner  v,  Faalkner,  34  N.  Y. 
347 ;  Dennett  v.  Hopkinson,  63  Me.  350 ; 
BoU  V.  Griswold,  19  111.  631 ;  Cammings 
V.  Newell,  86  Minn.  130;  Willis  v.  Moore, 
59  Tex.  628. 

•  Kain  r.  Fisher,  6  N.  Y.  597 ;  Bat- 
terman V,  Albright,  122  N.  Y.  484,  488 ; 
Stall  V.  Wilbur,  77  N.  Y.  158 ;  Howe  ». 
Bachelder,  49  N.  H.  204  ;  Penhallow  v, 
Dwight,  7  Mass.  34 ;  Pattison's  Appeal, 
61  Pa.  St.  294  ;  Broom's  Legal  Maxims, 
p.  •'805 ;  2  Woerner  Adm.  {  282. 


*  Thus  a  crop  of  com  standing  nn- 
harvested  in  the  field  in  December  was 
held  to  have  passed  to  the  grantee  of 
the  land.  Tripp  i;.  Hasseig,  20  Mich. 
254,  261.  Bee  Parker  v.  Strickland,  11 
East,  362  ;  Kittredge  v.  Woods,  3  N.  H. 
503.  A  crop  growing  on  land  when  it  is 
sold  on  execution  passes  with  the  land. 
Hersberg  p.  Metzgar,  90  Pa.  St.  217; 
Pitts  V.  Hendrix,  6  Ga.  452 ;  Porche  r. 
Bodin,  28  La.  An.  761.  And  the  same 
is  true  as  to  a  sale  on  foreclosure  or  in 
partition.  Ledyard  v,  Phillips,  47  Mich. 
305 ;  Jones  v.  Thomas,  8  Blackf.  (Ind.) 
428.  But  see  Albin  v.  Riegel,  40  Ohio 
St.  339. 

^  Last  three  preceding  notes ;  Pen- 
hallow  V.  Dwight,  7  Mass.  34 ;  Sherman 
V.  Willett,  42  N.  Y.  146;  Howe  v. 
Bachelder.  49  N.  H.  204;  McGee  v. 
Walker,  106  Mich.  521. 
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them  unless  they  were  expressly  excepted  in  the  deed,^  yet 
the  great  weight  of  authority  is  now  in  favor  of  permitting 
an  oral  reservation  of  the  crops,  without  violating  the  statutes 
of  frauds.  The  owner  may  treat  them,  even  before  they  are 
severed  from  the  soil  as  personal  property,  and  may  orally 
reserve  them  to  himself  or  transfer  them  to  another  by  any 
method  which  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  section 
of  the  statute  of  frauds  relating  to  personalty.^  So  they  may 
be  taken  on  execution  as  personal  property ;  and  a  mortgage 
of  them  as  chattels  generally  gives  to  the  mortgagee  an 
ownership  of  them  superior  to  the  rights  of  subsequent  pur- 
chasers or  encumbrancers  of  the  land.*  After  the  crop  is 
severed  from  the  soil,  even  though  not  yet  removed  from  the 
land  on  which  it  grew,  it  is  uniformly  treated  as  personal 
property,  and  does  not  pass  with  a  conveyance  of  the  land 
unless  the  grantor  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  him- 
self from  denying  the  vendee's  right  to  the  crop.* 

Again,  the  character  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  him 
who  claims  the  annual  crops  may  be  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  treated  as  part  of  his  personal  property.  This  is  true 
of  such  products  raised  by  a  tenant  for  years,  at  will,  or  for 
life,  while  the  tenancy  continues;^  and  where  the  holding  is 
for  an  uncertain  period,  such  as  that  of  a  life  tenant  or  tenant 
at  will,  the  right  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops  which  are 
the  result  of  his  annual  labor  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  tenant 
as  to  such  crops  which  are  growing  upon  the  land  when  the 

1  See  Emmerson  v,  Heelts,  8  Taunt.  *  Whipple  r  Foote,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 

38 ;  SaJnabury  v.  Matthews,  4  M.  A  W.  418 ;  Fry  v.  Miller,  45  Pa.  St.  441 ;  Wait 

343 ;  West  v.  Moore,  8  East,  339.  i;.  Baldwin,  60  Mich.  622. 

«  Sexton  V.  Breese,  135  N.  Y.  387,  *  Dixon    v.  Niccolla,  39    DL   372; 

391 ;  StaU  v,  Wilbur,  77  N.  Y.  158 ;  Pat-  Hereberg  v.  Metzgar,  90  Pa.  St.  217  ; 

tison's  Appeal,  61  Pa.  St.  294;  Owens  v.  Stockwell  v.  Phelps,  34    N.  Y.  363; 

Lewis,  46  Ind.  488 ;  Kelley  v.  Goodwin,  Faulcon  o.  Johnston,  102  N.  C.  264. 
95  Me.  538;  Howe  r.  Bachelder,  49  N.  H.  »  Co.  Lit.  55;  Gland's  Case,  5  Co. 

204;  M.  V.  L.  Co.  r.  Barwick,  50  Kan.  Rep.  116  a ;  Whipple  v.  Foote,  2  Johns. 

57;   PoUey  v.  Johnson,  52  Kan.  478;  (N.  Y.)   418;   Stewart   v.   Doughty,   9 

Overman  v.  Sasser,  10  Lawy.  Rep.  Ann.  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  108  ;  Harris  v.  Frink, 

722  and  note.     Where  the  owner  of  a  49  N.  Y.  24,  30 ;  Batterraan  v.  Albright, 

mortgaged  farm  sells  a  crop  of  wheat  1 22  N.  Y.  484,  490  ;  Kelley  v.  Goodwin, 

growing  thereon,  and  then  before  it  is  95  Me.  538;  Johnson  v.  Camp,  51  IlL 

harvested  delivers  possession  of  the  land  219,  220.     But  the  crops  may  readUj 

to  the  mortgagee,  the  mortgage  debt  become  a  part  of  the  realty,  if  the  tenant 

not  yet  being  dne,  the  purchaser  of  the  voluntarily  abandon  or  forfeit  the  land, 

crop  as  such  owns  it  in  preference  to  Ibid.;  Chandler  v.  Thurston,  10  Pick, 

the  claims  of  the  mortgagee  of  the  land.  (Mass.)  205,  210 ;  Debow  v.  Colfax,  10 

Sexton  0.  Breese,  135  N.  Y.  387.  N.  J.  L.  128. 
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tenancy  terminates.^  This  right  of  a  tenant  for  an  uncertain 
period  to  his  away-going  crops  is  to  be  more  fully  treated  of 
hereafter  under  the  head  of  emblements. 

§  53.  Fruottis  Natorales.  —  These  are  trees  and  their  fruits, 
shrubs  and  grasses,  which  come  to  perfection  without  needing 
labor  or  intervention  by  man.  Under  most  circumstances 
they  are  a  part  of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  standing, 
and  pass  with  it  by  grant,  devise,  or  descent.*  They  are  so 
closely  allied,  in  contemplation  of  law,,  to  the  soil  itself  that, 
while  standing  as  they  have  grown  upon  it,  they  can  not  be 
transferred  by  oral  contract ;  but  the  conveyance  must  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  that  part  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
which  relates  o  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  any  interest  therein.^  (a)  It  has  been  held  in  New 
York  and  some  of  the  other  American  states,  that,  if  standing 
trees  be  sold  by  written  contract  so  that  the  purchaser  owns 
them  distinct  fromHhe  soil,  they  may  be  regarded  as  personal 
property  in  his  hands  and  transferred  or  otherwise  dealt  with 
as  such.  His  purchase  of  them,  without  including  any  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  rooted,  works  a  constructive  severance 
of  them  from  the  land.  He  must  buy  them  as  real  property 
from  the  owner  of  both  soil  and  trees ;  but  after  so  buying  he 
may  own  them  as  a  portion  of  his  personalty.* 

(a)  It  is  to  be  again  noted  that  section  2712  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro. 
declares  that  **  every  kind  of  produce  raised  annually  by  labor  and  cultiva- 
tion "  is  to  be  part  of  the  personal  assets  of  a  deceased  person,  <*  except 
growing  grass  and  fruit  ungathered,^^  Note  (a),  p.  61,  supra.  It  is  thus 
made  clear  that,  even  though  fruits  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.,  or 
such  grasses  as  clover  or  sedge,  may  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  so  im- 
proved in  quality  or  increased  in  quantity,  they  are,  while  still  standing 
uncut  in  the  field  or  hanging  ungathered  upon  the  trees,  a  part  of  the  real 
property  of  the  deceased  owner  of  the  land.  Matter  of  Chamberlain,  140 
N.  Y.  390. 

1  Kittredge  v.  Woods,  3  N.  H.  503 ;  »  Carrington  v.  Roots,  2  M.  &  W. 

Whitmarsh  v.  Cutting,  10  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  248  ;    Greeu   v.  Armstrong,   1    Denio 

360;  Termes  de  la  Ley,"  Emblements.**  (N.  Y.),  550;  McGregor  v.  Brown,  10 

See  Reeder  v.  Sayre,  70  N.  Y.  180,  184,  N.  Y.  114  ;  Howe  v.  Bachelder,  49  N.  BL 

185.  204 ;  Brackett  v.  Goddard,  54  Me.  309  ; 

«  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  ».  Santa  Clara  Whitmarsh  v.  Walker,  42   Mass.  313; 

Lumber  Co.,  173  N.  Y.  149 ;  Matter  of  Buck  v.  Pickwell,  27  Vt.  157 ;  Walton 

Chamberlain,  140  N.  Y.  390 ;  Batter-  o.  Lowry,  74  Miss.  484. 

mao  V.  Albright,  122  N.  Y.  484  ;  Hutch-  *  Lansingburgh  Bk.  v.  Crary,  1  Barb, 

ins  V.    King,  68  U.  S.  (I  Wall.)   53;  (N.  Y.)542;  Warren  v.  Leland,  2  Barb. 

Sparrow  v.  Pond,  49  Mmn.  412 ;  Slocum  (N.  Y.)  613 ;  Claflin  v.  Carpenter,  4  Met. 

V.  Sevmonr,  36  N.  J.  L.  138 ;  White  v.  (Mass.)  580 ;  Kingsley  v.  Holbrook,  45 

Foster,  102  Mass.  375.  K.   H.  313 ;  McClintock's  Appeal,  71 
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A  sale  of  standi  Dg  trees  or  grass,  which  results  in  the 
immediate  passing  of  the  title,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  contract  for  their  future  sale  and  delivery.  Such  a 
contract  may  be  made  orally,  when  it  provides  for  their 
severance  by  the  vendor  and  delivery  to  the  vendee;^  while, 
if  under  its  provisions  they  are  to  be  cut  by  the  vendee,  the 
contract  is  unenforcible  unless  it  is  in  writing.^  The  latter 
form  of  the  contract  contemplates  the  passing  of  the  title 
while  they  are  still  connected  with  the  soil,  and  therefore  is 
an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land.  In  the 
case,  however,  where  the  vendor  is  to  sever  them  from  the 
ground,  the  sale  is  not  to  be  consummated  and  the  title  is  not 
to  pass  until  they  have  become  personal  property  by  reason 
of  such  severance,  and  it  is  therefore  a  sale  of  tiiat  kind  of 
property.* 

A  sale  of  standing  trees  or  grass,  which  results  in  an 
immediate  passing  of  the  title,  must  also  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  license  given  by  the  owner  to  another 
to  come  upon  the  land  and  cut  and  remove  them.  Such  a 
license,  though  given  orally,  as  it  usually  is,  is  a  complete 
justification  to  him  who  acts  upon  it  and  removes  the  grass 
or  trees.^    But  it  gives  to  him  no  ownership  of  or  enforcible 


Pa.  St.  365.  The  courts  of  England 
and  those  of  some  of  the  United  States 
haye  distinguished  between  a  sale  of 
trees  when  the  sap  is  out  of  them  and 
they  are  to  be  cut  and  removed  by  the 
vendee  before  it  returns  (or  when  they 
are  sold,  for  their  immediate  removal 
by  the  vendee,  so  that  they  are  not  to 
receive  any  further  sustenance  from  the 
soil),  and  a  sale  of  them  to  be  owned  by 
the  vendee  while  standing  with  the  sap 
in  them  and  to  receive  further  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  before  their  removaL 
They  have  held  that  in  the  former  case 
the  purchaser  owns  them  as  personal 
property,  and  may  even  buy  them  as 
such  if  he  do  so  when  there  is  no  sap  iu 
them,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  sale 
of  real  property,  and  they  remain  realty 
in  his  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  those 
claiming  under  him  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  draw  sustenance  from  the 
ground.  This  distinction,  making  the 
character  of  the  trees  depend  on  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  receive  further  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil,  is  logically  correct 


but  often  difficult  of  application,  and 
it  has  been  practically  discarded  in  the 
United  States.  Ibid.;  Liford's  Case, 
11  Coke,  46  b;  VHiite  v.  Foster,  102 
Mass.  375 ;  last  three  preceding  notes. 
1  Bostwick  V.  Leach,  3  Day  (Conn.), 
476,  484 ;  Killmore  i;.  Howlett,  48  N.  Y. 
569 ;  St  Regis  Paper  Co.  v.  S.  C.  Lum- 
ber Co.,  173  N.  Y.  149 ;  White  o.  Foster, 
102  Mass.  375 ;  Marshall  v.  Green,  L.  B. 
I  C.  P.  Div.  35. 

*  P.  62,  note  2,  supra. 
»  P.  62,  note  4,  supra. 

*  See  *<  license,"  discussed  §  240, 
infra,  as  an  excuse  when  executed  for 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  tres- 
pass. Some  courts  hold  that  as  soon  as 
the  trees  are  cut  pursuant  to  a  license, 
though  not  yet  removed  from  the  land, 
they  become  the  personal  property  of 
the  licensee,  and  the  license  to  remove 
them  is  then  irrevocable.  Nettleton  v. 
Sykes,  8  Met.  (Mass.)  34;  Leonardo. 
Medford,  85  Md.  666 ;  Cool  v.  B.  &  L. 
Co.,  87  Ind.  531  ;  Bostwick  v.  Leach, 
3  Day  (Conn.)  476. 
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interest  in  them  until  they  have  been  severed  from  the  ground. 
Before  such  severance  the  landowner  may  revoke  the  license 
and  prevent  the  licensee  from  going  upon  the  land ;  while,  if 
the  transaction  had  resulted  in  a  valid  sale  of  the  grass  or 
trees,  the  vendor  would  have  lost  all  control  over  them.^ 

Trees  cut  or  blown  down  and  lying  upon  the  land  where 
they  grew,  or  grass  severed  from  the  ground  but  still  lying 
upon  it,  will  pass  with  a  transfer  of  the  land  when  there  are 
no  circumstances  to  indicate  a  contrary  intent.^  But  in  these 
conditions  they  may  also  be  treated  as  personal  property,  in 
the  same  manner  as  fructus  indvstriales.^  And  when  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  land  upon  which  they  grew,  or 
the  trees  have  been  sawed  or  hewn  into  timber  or  cut  or  piled 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  permanent  severance  from 
the  soil,  they  become  personalty.^ 

As  was  above  pointed  out,  trees  planted  and  cultivated  as 
nursery  products  and  designed  to  be  sold  and  transplanted 
while  yet  young  are  in  reality  fructus  industrialesy  and  are 
governed  by  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  annual  crops. 
Nursery  trees  are  often  treated  by  text-writers  as  fixtures; 
but  they  are  uniformly  personal  property,  if  the  owner  choose 
to  so  regard  them,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  courts  have 
constantly  applied  to  them  the  rules  of  law  which  control 
fruits  of  yearly  cultivation.*^ 

Standing  trees  being  ordinarily  real  property,  it  is  settled 
that,  if  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be  wholly  on  one  man's  land  while 
the  roots  extend  into  another's  soil  and  the  branches  over- 
hang it,  the  entire  tree  and  all  its  fruits,  if  any,  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  trunk  stands.^  The  ad- 
jacent owner,  however,  may  lop  off  the  branches  and  roots 
at  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  lots  of  land.^  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  stands  partly  on  one  man's 

1  Last  preceding  note.  which  was  giren  before  the  planting  of 

*  Brackett  v,  Goddard,  54  Me.  309 ;  the  trees.  Blaples  v.  Millon,  31  Conn. 
Kittredge  v.  Woods,  3  N.  H.  503;  598;  Adams  v.  Beadle,  47  Iowa,  439; 
Co(^  p.  Whiting,  16  VX.  480.  Brooks  v.  Galster,  51  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  196  ; 

*  Ibid.  Miller  V.  Baker,  1  Met  (Mass.)  27. 

«  Ibid.  «  Masters  v.  PoUie,  2  Rolle,  141, 

*  Batterman  v.  Albright,  122  N.  Y.  144;  Hoffman  v.  Armstrong.  48  N.  Y. 
484,  489;  Price  v.  Brayton,  19  Iowa,  201;  Ljman  v.  Hale,  11  Conn.  177; 
309.  It  has  been  held,  howerer,  that  Skinner  v.  Wilder,  88  Vt.  115. 
norsery  trees  planted  by  the  owner  of  ^  Ibid. ;  Lemmon  v.  Webb  (1894), 
the  land  become  part  of  the  realty,  as  3  Ch.  Div.  1 ;  Orandona  v.  LoTdal,  70 
■ecnrity  under  a  mortgage  of  the  land  '  Cal.  161. 
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land  and  partly  on  another's,  the  diyiding  line  between  the 
lots  passing  through  the  trunk  whether  at  its  middle  or  not, 
the  entire  tree  and  its  fruits  belong  to  the  two  landowners  as 
tenants  in  common.^ 

§  64.  Manure.  —  Manure  made  upon  a  farm,  from  the  con- 
sumption of  its  products  and  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is 
regarded,  either  as  between  vendor  and  yendee,  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee,  or  landlord  and  tenant,  as  a  part  of  the  real 
property.  And  this  is  generally  true  of  both  the  manure 
itself  and  of  composts  formed  of  its  mixture  with  hay,  straw, 
soil,  or  other  substances,  and  whether  it  or  they  be  found 
where  the  manure  is  dropped  or  gathered  into  heaps  or 
piles  or  moved  to  different  parts  of  the  farm«^  It  has  been 
held,  however,  that,  when  raked  into  heaps  for  the  purpose 
of  being  removed  from  the  farm  and  sold,  manure  is  to  be 
treated  as  personalty;^  while,  if  so  gathered  for  the  purpose 
of  being  carted  to  another  part  of  the  same  farm  and  used 
there,  it  remains  a  part  of  the  land.^  The  reason  for  the 
general  rule  is  that,  since  the  substance  of  the  land  produces 
the  manure,  it  should  remain  on  the  farm  for  its  enrich- 
ment, and  ihe  soil  should  not  be  impoverished  because  of  its 
removal  by  a  vendor  or  outgoing  tenant^  But  this  reasoning 
is  repudiated  in  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  all  of  which  jurisdictions  manure  is  ordinarily  held 
to  be  personal  property.® 

When  the  food  from  which  the  manure  is  produced  is  not 
raised  on  the  land  upon  which  it  is  dropped  by  the  animals, 
the  reason  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of  the  realty  does  not  exist, 

1  Daboifl  V.  Beaver,  35  N.  Y.  123;  *  Leigh   v.   Hewitt,   4   East,  154; 

Griffin  v.  Bixhj,  12  N.  H.  454.    And  French  v.  Freeman,  49  Vt.  93  ;  Strong 

neither  owner  can  legally  deetroj  or  v.  Doyle,  llOMaee.  92;  Middlehrook  v. 

injure  the  tree  without  the  consent  of  Corwin,  15  VTend.  (N.  Y.)  169.    And, 

the  other.    Ibid. ;  Waterman  v.  Soper,  of  coarse,  its  character  as  reahj  or 

1  Ld.  Raym.  737 ;  Skinner  v.  Wilder,  personalty  may  be  controlled  by  cos- 

38  Vt.  115.    See  Robinson  v.  Clapp,  65  torn  or  agreement    Webb  o.  Flummer, 

Conn.  365.  2  B.  &  Aid.  746 ;  Fletcher  p.  Herring, 

*  Middlebrook  v.  Gorwin,  15  Wend.  112  Mass.  382;  Hill  o.  De  Bochemont, 

(N.   Y.)    169;    Goodrich   v.  Jones,    2  48  N.  H.  87. 
HiU  (N.  Y.),  142 ;  Biting  v.  Palen,  60  «  Last  two  preceding  notes. 

Han  (N.  Y.),  306;  Lewis  v,  Lyman,  22  *  Ibid. 

Pick.  (Mass.)  437 ;  Kittredge  v.  Woods,  ^  Bnckman  v.  Ontwater,  28  N.  J.  L. 

3  N.  H.  503 ;  Perry  v.  Carr,  44  N.  H.  581 ;  Smithwick  v.  Ellison,  2  Ired.  L. 

118 ;  Chase  v.  Wingate.  68  Me.  204;  (N.  C.)  326;  Staples  v.  Emexy»  7  Ma. 

Norton  v.  Cndg,  68  Me.  275 ;  Wetherbee  201 ;  1  Wash.  R.  P.  p.  •6. 
V.  Ellison,  19  Yt.  879 ;  Strong  v.  Doyle, 
110  Mass.  92. 
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and  it  is  accordingly  held  to  be  personal  property.  Thus, 
where  a  tenant  of  a  farm  fed  his  cattle  upon  grain  produced 
from  a  source  foreign  to  the  land,  he  was  entitled  during  his 
term  to  remove  it  from  the  farm.^  And  where  the  owner  of 
a  stable  in  which  he  kept  team  horses  sold  it  together  with 
the  house  and  small  yard  around  them,  it  was  held  that  a 
quantity  of  manure  in  the  cellar  of  the  stable  did  not  pass  to 
the  vendee,  but  remained  the  personal  property  of  the  vendor.^ 
So,  manure  dropped  in  the  street  is  the  personal  property  of 
the  first  taker.  ^ 

Manure,  while  still  where  it  was  dropped  on  the  land  from 
the  products  of  which  it  was  made,  may  be  treated  as  person- 
alty by  the  landowner  and  transferred  or  encumbered  as  such. 
He  may,  accordingly,  dispose  of  it  by  any  contract  which 
complies  with  the  statute  of  frauds  as  to  sales  of  personalty, 
and  a  subsequent  conveyance  of  the  farm  will  not  pass  the 
manure  to  the  vendee  under  the  deed.  It  is  thus  capable  of 
being  constructively  separated  from  the  land  by  oral  contract, 
in  the  same  manner  as  ice  and  annual  crops.  ^ 

§  55.  Pew  Rights.  —  In  England,  the  freehold  of  church 
property  is  in  the  parson  for  the  time  being.  The  pewholder 
has  a  right  to  occupy  the  pew  during  divine  services,  and  this 
is  an  incorporeal  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  in  the 
lands  of  another.^  When  it  is  granted  to  one  in  perpetuity 
or  for  life,  his  ownership  of  it  is  real  property ;  but  when  it 
is  simply  leased  to  him  for  one  or  more  years,  his  interest  in 
it  is  personal  property,  — a  chattel  real.®  In  this  country,  in 
the  absence  of  statutory  provisions,  the  same  statements  apply 

1  Gallagher  p.  Shiplej,  24  Md.  418 ;  v,  Dojle,  110  Mass.  92 ;  Ewell  on  Fix- 

&10W  V.  Perkins,  68  Md.  483 ;  Pickering  tores,  p.  122;  Tyler  on  Fixtures,  pp. 

V.  Moore,  33  Atl.  Rep.  828   (N.  H.).  352-^56. 

Bat  the  fact  that  a  tenant  furnished  to  «  Brunifitt  v,  Roberts,  5  C.  P.  224, 

his  livestock  some  bay  and  grass  not  232;  Phillips  v.  Haliday  (1891),  App. 

raised  on  the  premises  will  not  give  him  Cas.  228 ;   Shaw  r.  Beveridge,  3  HiU 

anj  title  to  the  manure  made,  especially  (N.  Y.),  26 ;  Daniel  v.  Wood,  18  Mass. 

if  he  fail  to  specify  how  much  of  either  102. 

he  supplied,  and  what  proportion  they  ^  McNabb  v.  Pond,  4  Bradf.  (N.  Y.) 

bore  to  the  entire  amount  of  food  con-  7 ;  Johnson  v.  Corbett,  11  Paige  (N.  Y.), 

flumed    by    the    live-stock.     Lewis  v,  265,  276.    French   v.  The   Old  Sonth 

Jones,  17  Pa.  St.  262,  267.  Society,  106  Mass.  479.    When  an  in- 

3  Proctor  V.  Gilson,  48  N.  H.  62.  terest  in  any  kind  of  realty  is  for  a 

*  Haslem    v,  Lockwood,  37    Conn.  term  of  years  only,  that  interest  is  a 
500.  mere  chattel  real,  —  personalty.    See 

*  French    r.  Freeman,   1-3  Vt.  93 ;  {  73,  infra. 
OoQier  v.  Jenks,  19  R.  1. 137 ;  Strong 
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as  to  the  nature  of  the  pewholder's  rights  and  ownership;^ 
but  the  determination  of  where  the  title  to  the  church  grounds 
and  edifice  resides  depends  on  the  character  and  organization 
of  the  church  society.  In  some  of  the  states,  statutes  declare 
pews  in  churches  to  be  personal  property;  while  in  other 
states  they  are  thus  made  real  property.^  In  either  case,  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  pew  do  not  include  the  privilege  of 
occupying  or  using  it  at  any  time  except  during  divine  ser- 
vices, or  for  any  other  purposes  than  those  connected  in  some 
way  with  public  worship.* 

The  church  society  or  organization  has  such  a  vital  inter- 
est in  the  character  and  personnel  of  its  pewholders,  in  the 
uses  to  which  the  pew  is  to  be  put  and  in  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  the  same,  that  it  is  generally  permitted,  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  of  technical  rules  of  law,  to  treat  the 
terms  of  the  deed  or  contract  as  the  sole  criterion  of  tho 
nature  and  extent  of  the  estate,  rights,  and  duties  of  the  owner 
of  a  pew.  Thus,  if  a  deed  conveying  an  acre  of  land  in  fee 
simple  should  contain  a  clause  purporting  to  restrict  abso- 
lutely the  right  of  the  grantee  to  alien  the  same,  such  clause 


1  FreHgh  ».  Ratt,  5  C8w.  (N.  Y.) 
494;  Ithaca  Charch  r.  Bigelow,  16 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  28 ;  Woodworth  t».  Payne, 
74  N.  Y.  196,  200;  Sohier  v.  Trinity 
Chnrch,  109  Mass.  1,  21 ;  Aylward  v. 
O'Brien,  160  Mass.  1 18 ;  State  v.  Trinity 
Chnrch,  45  N.  J.  L.  230 ;  Barnard  v, 
Whipple,  29  Vt.  401.  In  Shaw  r. 
Beveridge,  8  HiU  (N.  Y.),  26,  27,  the 
court  said,  per  Nelson,  Ch.  J. :  "  Bat  in 
this  state  owners  of  pews  have  an  ex- 
clnsiye  right  to  their  possession  and 
occupation  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship;  not  as  an  easement,  but  by 
-virtue  of  their  individual  rights  of 
property  therein,  derived  perhaps,  in 
theory  at  least,  from  the  corporation 
represented  by  the  trustees  who  are 
seised  and  possessed  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  church.''  But  the  right  is  uni- 
formly treated  as  substantially  an  ease- 
ment. And  its  owner  may  have  an 
action  of  trespass  against  any  one  who 
wrongfully  interferes  with  the  right. 
Ibid. ;  Voorhees  v.  Presby.  Ch.,  17  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  108  ;  St.  Paul's  Ch.  r.  Ford,  84 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  16 ;  French  v.  The  Old 
South  Society,  106  Mass.  479. 


'  See  Jackson  v.  RounseviUe,  46 
Mass.  127 ;  O'Hear  v.  De  Goesbriand, 
33  Vt.  693 ;  Church  v.  Wells*  Execu- 
tors, 24  Pa.  St  249;  Mass.  Rev.  L. 
1902,  ch.  36,  §  38 ;  Aylward  ».  O'Brien, 
160  Mass.  118. 

»  Brumfitt  V.  Roberts,  5  C.  P.  224 ; 
Erwin  V.  Hurd,  13  Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  Y.)  91  ; 
First  Bapt.  Soc  v.  Grant,  59  Me.  245  ; 
Presby.  Ch.  in  Newark  v.  Andruss,  21 
N.  J.  L.  325.  At  meetings  for  tem- 
poral purposes,  but  such  as  have  some 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
management  or  interests  of  the  church, 
it  would  seem  that  the  owner  of  a  pew 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  therein. 
Wall  V,  Lee,  34  N.  Y.  141,  149;  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Hartford  v.  Wether- 
ell,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  296.  But  when  the 
use  of  the  edifice  for  the  time  being  Is 
wholly  foreign  to  the  business  or  affairs 
of  the  church, — as  when  it  is  leased  for 
purposes  not  connected  with  the  public 
worship  of  the  church  society,  —  the 
pewholder  has  no  such  exclusive  right. 
Jackson  v.  RounseviUe,  46  Mass.  127, 
132. 
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would  be  null  and  void :  ^  but,  in  the  conveyance  of  a  pew, 
whether  in  fee  simple,  for  life,  or  for  years,  such  a  restriction 
is  valid  and  enforcible.^  So  the  contract  is  the  only  thing 
ordinarily  to  be  consulted  in  determining  the  power  of  the 
society  to  tax  the  holder  of  the  pew  and  otherwise  to  demand 
compensation  for  its  use.^ 

So  long  as  the  church  authorities  do  not  act  wantonly  or 
maliciously  against  the  holder  of  a  pew,  he  can  not  prevent 
any  alterations,  repairs,  or  even  removal  or  taking  down  of 
the  building  by  them,^  He  can  not  compel  the  holding  of 
divine  services  in  the  structure,  nor  prevent  the  society  from 
abandoning  it  as  a  place  of  worship.^  If  the  building  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  or  become  so  dilapidated 
that  it  must  be  taken  down,  he  has  no  right  to  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  pew.^  If,  however,  a  pew  be  taken  away 
when  it  is  not  reasonably  necessary  to  do  so,  the  owner  may 
recover  proper  compensation.  ^  So,  alterations  must  be  made 
with  a  just  regard  to  the  relative  rights  of  the  holders  of  the 
pews ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  alterations  or  repairs  a  pew  be 
placed  in  a  position  relatively  less  advantageous  than  that 
which  it  formerly  occupied,  the  owner  may  recover  compensa- 
tion for  his  loss,^ 

§  56.  Burial  Rights.  —  The  right  of  sepulture  is  governed 
by  substantially  the  same  legal  principles  as  are  pew  rights, 
except  that  the  former  are  rarely  granted  otherwise  than  in 
perpetuity.  The  cemetery  society,  or  other  organization  for 
burial  purposes,  usually  retains  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
while  the  owner  of  the  burial  plot  or  right  has  an  easement  as 
real  property,  or  a  license,  to  bury  there  so  long  as  the  ground 

1  See  discQMion  of  the  rale  which  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  608 ;  Ajlward  v.  O'Brien, 

prevents  a  grantor  in  fee  simple  from  160  Mass.  118. 

restricting  the  right  of  alienation  by  his  ^  Freligh  v.  Piatt,  5  Cow.  (N.  Y.) 

grantee,  §S  280,  282,  ifi/ra.  494;    Matter  of   Ref.  Dntch  Chnrcb, 

<  French  v.  The  Old  Sonth  Society,  16  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  237  ;  Van  Honten  v, 

106  Mass.  479.      See  22  Lawy.  Rep.  First  Ref.  Dutch  Chnrch,  17  N.  J.  £q. 

Ann.  206;    Ajlward   v.  O'Brien,  160  126. 

118.  •  Ibid. ;  Voorhees  v.  Presby .  Chnrch, 


•  Gifford  V.  First  Presby.  Soc  of  8  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  135;  Re  Brick  Presby. 

Syracuse,  56  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  114 ;  Bapt.  Chnrch,  3  Bdw.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  155 ;  Kin- 

Chnrch  v.  WithereU,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  caid*s  Appeal,  66  Pa.  St.  411;  Jones  v. 

296 ;  German  Bef.  Chnrch  v,  Seibert,  Towne,  58  N.  H.  462. 
8  Pa.  St  282,  291 ;  Chase  v.  Cheney,  58  f  Voorhees  v.  Presby.   Chnrch,  17 

DL  609.  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  108;   Sohier  v.  Trinity 

«  Howe  9.    Stevens,   47    Yt.   262;  Chnrch,  109  Mass.  I,  21 ;  Aylward  p. 

Heeney  v.  St  Peter's  Chnrch,  2  £dw.  O'Brien,  160  Mass.  118. 

8  Ibid. 
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is  used  for  burial  purposes.  The  deed  or  contract  in  this  case 
also  is  treated  as  practically  the  sole  criterion  of  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  the  parties*^  The  owner  of  the  burial  lot 
or  priyilege  holds  it  subject  to  municipal  control  and  police 
regulations,  and  to  the  right  of  the  society,  so  long  as  it  acts 
in  good  faith,  to  abandon  it  as  a  burial  ground.  The  right 
granted  is  also  revocable  whenever  such  a  course  is  required 
by  public  necessity.^  It  is  to  be  added,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  when  a  cemetery  association  sells  the  land  to  the  various 
purchasers  of  the  lots,  each  purchaser  acquires  the  corporeal 
real  property  by  his  deed  and  holds  it  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  society.  But  it  is  more  customary  for  the 
society  to  convey  an  easement  or  a  license,  as  above  explained, 
and  retain  to  itself  the  title  to  the  land. 

§57.  Heirlooms.  —  In  the  English  law,  articles,  which  in 
their  inherent  nature  are  personal  property,  sometimes  become 
so  associated  by  custom  with  ancestral  houses  or  structures  as 
necessarily  to  descend  with  them,  as  part  of  the  real  property, 
to  the  heir.  These  are  called  heirlooms.  They  are  generally 
such  implements  or  articles  of  furniture  as  can  not  be  removed 
without  practically  dismembering  the  inheritance.  Illustra- 
tions are,  old  family  pictures  and  jewels,  fish  in  a  pond,  jewels 
of  the  crown,  maps,  charts,  and  other  evidences  of  the  inher- 
itance, and  the  like.^ 

Heirlooms,  in  this  accurate  sense,  have  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  this  country,  unless  perhaps  title  deeds 
passing  with  the  land  may  be  so  treated.^  But  the  same  term 
is  sometimes  used  loosely  and  inaccurately  to  denote  articles 
which  remain  personalty  but  by  act  of  the  parties  have  been 
retained  in  the  same  family  for  a  number  of  generations. 
Heirlooms  as  recognized  in  England  are  always  real  prop- 

1  Windt   V.  German   Ref.  Church,  Lord  Cheeham,  L.  R.  31  Ch.  Div.  466 ; 

4  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  471 ;  Craig  v.  First  8  Blackat.  Com.  pp.  ♦  18,  *428 ;  Shep. 

Presbj.  Chnrch,  88  Pa.  St.  42 ;  Sohier  v,  Tonchst.  p.  «  470.    See  ToUemache  v. 

Trinity  Church,  109  Mass.  1,  21.  Eari  of  Corentrj,  2  CL  &  F.  611 ;  HUl 

s  Ibid. ;    Kincaid's  Appeal,  66  Pa.  v.  Hill  (1902),  1  Ch.  807. 
St.  411;  Dwenger  v.  Geary,  113  Ind.  *  Title  deeds  ordinarily  pass  with  the 

106,113;  HoUmann  v.  Platteville,  101  land  and  belong  to  its  owner,  and  are  not 

Wis.  94;  fi.  L.  &  L  Co.  v.  Jenkins,  111  property  in  and  of  themselves;  but  it 

Ala.  135.  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  they  hare 

*  Liford's  Case,  11  Co.  Rep.  46  b,50;  been  distinctively  treated  as  heirlooms 

Ford  V,  Tynte,  2  Johns.  &  H.  150;  in  this  country.    See  Parrett  v.  Ayery. 

Shelley  v.  Shelley,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  357;  159  Mass.  594;  Huse  v.  Den,  85  CaL 

Lord  V,  Wardle,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  680;  390;  Smith  o.  McGregor,  10  Ohio  St. 

Pnsey  v.  Pusey,  1   Vem.  273;  In  re  461,473;  48  Alb.  Law  Jour.  514. 
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erty  —  hereditaments.  As  will  be  explained  hereafter,  they 
afford  the  best  illustration  of  hereditaments  which  are  not 
tenements.^ 

The  general  nature  of  real  property  having  been  explained, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  various  classes  of  articles 
are  to  be  embraced  within  it  having  been  examined,  the  way 
is  now  cleared  for  the  discussion  of  the  rules  and  principles 
of  law  that  have  been  built  upon  and  around  it  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  centuries. 

1  See  S  62,  infra. 
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§  58.  The  four  departments  of 
re&l-property  law. 

1.  Kinds  of  Real  Property. 
§59.  Lands  —  Tenements  — 

Hereditaments. 
§  60.  L  Lands. 
§  61.  n.  Tenements. 
§  62.   in.  Hereditaments. 

n.   Holdings  of  Real  Property. 
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§  65.  IL  Tenure. 

m.  Estates  in  Real  Property. 
§  66.  Classes  of  Estates. 
§  67.  I.  Classified  as  to  courts.  — 
(1.  Legal    2.  Equitable.) 

2.  Equitable  estates. 
§  68.   (1)  Uses. 

(2)  Trusts. 

(8)  Equities  of  redemption. 

n.  Classified  as  to  quantity. 

1.  Freehold  estates.  —  (1) 
Of  inheritance,  or  Fees;  (2)  Not  of 
inheritance,  or  Life  estates. 

§  73.  2.  Estates  less  than  free- 
hold.—(1)  For  years;,  (2)  From 
year  to  year;  (8)  At  will;  (4)  At 
sufferance. 

§  74.  in.  Classified  as  to  number 


§69. 
§70. 
§7L 
§72. 


in.  Estates. 
IV.   TOles. 

and  connection  of  owners.  —  (1.  In 
severalty.    2.  Joint  estates.) 

§  75.  1.  Estates  in  severalty. 
2.  Joint  estates. 

§  76.  (1)  Joint  tenancy. 

§  77.   (2)  Coparcenary. 

§  78.   (8)  Estates  in  common. 

§  79.   (4)  Estates  by  entirety. 

§  80.  (5)  Partnership  estates.  \x 

§  81.   (6)  Joint  mortgages. 

§  82.  IV.  Classified  as  to  qualified 
nature. — (1.  Absolute.  2.  Qualified.) 
2.  Qualified  estates. 

§  83.   (1)  Estates  on  condition. 

§  84.   (2)  Estates  on  limitation. 

§  85.  (8)  Estates  on  conditional 
lindtation. 

§  86.  (4)  Mortgages. 

§  87.  V.  Classified  as  to  time  for 
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2.  Future.) 

§88.  1.  Estates  tn  j)r(E<en/t. 
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§  93.  1.  Title  by  purchase  other 
than  by  alienation. 
§  94.  2.  Title  by  alienation. 


§  95.   Liens  on  real  property. 
§  96.  Eegistration  of  titles  and 
liens. 


§  58.  Four  Departments  of  Real-property  Law  —  Kinds  — 
Holdings  —  Estates — Titles.  —  The  discussion  of  real  property 
and  the  law  relating  to  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
leading  departments.  The  first  of  these  is  an  explanation  of 
the  different  kinds  of  real  property  —  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments.  The  second  deals  with  the  holdings  of  real 
property,  and  in  doing  so  brings  to  light  many  of  the  historical 
reasons  at  the  foundation  of  great  legal  principles.  The  third 
discusses  the  estates  or  interests  that  may  be  owned  in  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments.  And  the  last  explains  the 
titles  by  which  real  property  may  be  acquired  and  held.  A 
preliminary  outline  of  each  of  these  branches  of  our  subject 
will  be  of  interest  and  assistance  to  the  student. 


L    Kinds  of  Real  Property. 

§  59.  Lands  —  Tenements  —  Hereditaments.  —  The  historical 
consideration  of  the  common-law  divisions  of  property  shows 
that,  during  the  vigorous  sway  of  the  feudal  system,  things 
which  were  objects  of  ownership  were  either  goods  and  chattels, 
or  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments ;  and  that,  after  that 
system  had  lost  most  of  its  pristine  vigor,  they  were  either 
real  property  or  personal  property.  It  thus  appears  that  real 
property  consists  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments. 

§  60.  I.  Land,  which  is  the  least  comprehensive  of  these 
three  terms,  embraces  all  real  property  that  is  substantial 
and  tangible.  It  comprehends  the  soil  of  the  earth  and  the 
permanent  productions  and  erections  upon  it,  as  trees,  houses, 
fences,  poles,  wires,  and  other  structures.  It  includes  all  the 
straia  of  the  soil  and  the  space  downward  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  all  the  space  and  structures  above  the  surface 
indefinitely  outward.  If  one  own  an  acre  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  his  land  is  ordinarily  embraced  within  a  cone  or 
pyramid,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  its  apex,  extending 
upward  and  outward  indefinitely  into  space,  with  its  sides 
passing  through  the  edges  of  the  plot  marked  out  by  the  acre 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  sides  or  superjukes  of  this 
cone  constitute  his  close^  for  the  wrongful  breaking  through  of 
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which  by  another  the  common  law  gives  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  an  action  of  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit.^ 

§  61.  n.  Ttoements  is  a  word  of  broader  signification  than 
land.  It  denotes  all  property  of  which  feudal  tenure  could  be 
predicated,  1.  e.  which  one  as  vassal  could  hold  of  another  as 
lord.  It  includes  land  and  also  mere  incorporeal  rights,  such 
as  franchises,  rents,  ways,  and  other  easements  and  servi- 
tudes,— practically  every  species  of  real  property  known  to 
the  American  law,  whether  tangible  or  intangible.  It  is  in 
the  fact  that  tenement  embraces  these  incorporeal  kinds  of 
property  that  its  distinction  from  land  is  to  be  emphasized. 
Including  these  and  all  lands  also,  it  is  frequently  and  quite 
accurately  used  as  a  generic  word  to  denote  real  property  of 
every  description.* 

§  62.  IIL  Hereditament  (heir-edltament)  is  any  property 
capable  of  being  inherited  -—  anything  that  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  law  of  descent  from  ancestor  to  Jieir.  It  is  said  by 
Coke  and  Blackstone  to  be  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive of  the  three  words,  land,  tenement,  hereditament.^  It 
embraces  lands  and  substantially  all  tenements,  and  also 
some  things  which  are  neither  lands  nor  tenements,  such  as 
heirlooms.  Since,  however,  heirlooms  are  not  recognized  in 
this  country,  and  they  are  the  only  things  which  in  England 
are  really  hereditaments  and  not  tenements,^  it  follows  that 
the  word  ^^  hereditament "  has  no  broader  scope  in  the  United 
States  than  the  word  "tenement."    It  is  possible,  moreover,  in 


1  See  3  Blackflt.  Com.  ch.  xii. 

*  "Thus  Uberum  tenementum,  frank 
tenement,  or  freehold,  is  applicable  not 
onlj  to  lands  and  other  solid  objects, 
bnt  also  to  offices,  rents,  commons,  and 
the  like :  and.  as  lands  and  honses  are 
tenements,  so  is  an  advowson  a  tene- 
ment ;  and  a  franchise,  an  office,  a  right 
of  common,  a  peerage,  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  like  unsubstantial  kind,  are 
all  of  them,  legaUj  speaking,  tene- 
ments."   2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  « 17. 

<  Chase's  Blackst.  p.  219. 

4  Mr.  Blackstone  says  (2  Blackst. 
Com.  17) :  **  And  so  a  condition,  the  bene- 
fit of  which  maj  descend  to  a  man  from 
his  ancestor,  is  also  an  hereditament." 
By  a  condition  he  means  the  right  some- 
times reserved  by  a  grantor  of  land  to 
re-enter  and  take  it  back  from  the 
grantee  or  any  one  claiming  under  him, 


if  a  certain  stipulation  or  restrictioa 
contained  in  the  deed  be  violated  by 
such  grantee  or  any  such  claimant. 
When  the  land  is  conveyed  in  fee  sim- 
ple, with  such  restriction,  the  right  to 
recover  it  back  if  the  restriction  be 
broken  is  called  a  possibility  of  for- 
feiture (or  possibility  of  reverter).  This 
may  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantor, 
but  it  can  not  be  assigned  or  devised, 
nor  held  one  of  another.  In  the  law 
of  this  country  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  hereditament  that  is  not  a 
tenement;  bnt  it  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, either  of  these,  since  it  is  not  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  mere  chance  or  possibility, 
which  may  pass  to  the  heirs  of  the 
grantor,  not  as  heirs,  bnt  by  way  of 
representation.  Upington  v.  Corrigan, 
151  N.  Y.  143. 
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either  country,  to  create  a  tenement  that  shall  not  be  a  here- 
ditament Thus,  if  A  grant  to  B  a  right  of  way  over  A's 
land,  to  continue  during  B's  life  only,  such  right  or  easement 
is  a  tenement;  but  it  is  not  a  hereditament,  since  it  must 
terminate  at  B's  death  and  therefore  can  not  descend  to  his 
heirs. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hereditaments :  1.  Corporeal ;  and 
2.  IncorporeaL  1.  Corporeal  are  such  as  are  tangible  or 
cognizable  by  the  senses  and  are  the  same  as  land  as  above 
defined.  2.  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rightsj  neither  tan- 
gible nor  visible,  nor  otherwise  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
which  arise  out  of  a  thing  corporeal,  or  are  concerned  with, 
or  annexed  to,  or  exercisable  within  corporeal  property.^ 
Such  are  a  right  of  one  person  to  pass  over  the  land  of 
another,  or  to  drain  water  across  another's  lot,  the  right  to 
build  or  maintain  a  ferry,  bridge,  or  road,  and  the  right  to 
collect  compensation  for  the  use  of  leased  premises. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  which 
are  important  in  American  law.  These  are,  (1)  rent,  (2)  fran- 
chise, (3)  easement,  (4)  profit  d  prendre.  Six  other  kinds 
are  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  the  English  law,  namjely: 
advowsons,  tithes,  offices,  dignities,  corodies  or  pensions  and 
annuities ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  things  are 
not  known  in  this  country,  and  the  law  of  annuities  belongs 
rather  to  a  work  on  wills  or  contracts  than  to  one  on  real 
property.  (1)  Rent  is  defined  as  the  right  to  a  certain  profit 
issuing  periodically  out  of  lands  or  tenements.  A  familiar 
example  is  the  right  which  the  landlord  has  to  collect  from 
his  tenant  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  leased  premises. 
(2)  A  franchise  is  a  special  right  or  privilege  conferred  by 
the  government  upon  one  or  more  individuals,  such  as  does 

1  "  In  short,  aa  the  logicians  speak,  we  must  he  careful  not  to  confound  to- 
corporeal  hereditaments  are  the  snb-  gether  the  profits  produced,  and  the 
stance,  which  may  he  always  seen,  thing,  or  hereditament,  which  produces 
always  handled;  incorporeal  heredita-  them."  (2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *20).  A 
ments  are  hut  a  sort  of  accidents,  which  rent,  for  example,  is  an  incorporeal 
inhere  in  and  are  supported  by  that  hereditament,  because  it  is  merely  the 
substance;  and  may  belong,  or  not  right  to  periodic  compensation  for  the 
belong  to  it,  without  any  visible  altera-  use  of  leased  property.  The  money,  or 
tion  therein.  Their  existence  is  merely  other  valuable  compensation  which  the 
in  idea  and  abstracted  contemplation ;  tenant  pays,  is  not,  in  legal  contempla- 
though  their  effects  and  profits  may  be  tion,  the  rent,  but  merely  the  proceeds, 
frequently  objects  of  our  bodily  senses.  profits,  or  returns  which  the  rent  pio- 
And  indeed,  if  we  would  fix  a  clear  duces.  See  §  100,  infra, 
notion  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament, 
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not  belong  generally  to  the  citizens  of  the  country.  Thus,  a 
ferry  right,  a  bridge  right,  or  the  right  to  build  and  operate  a 
railroad  or  to  be  a  corporation  is  a  franchise.  (8)  An  ease- 
ment has  been  well  defined  as  ^^a  privilege  without  profit" 
(i.  e.  without  profit  it  prendre^  or  the  right  to  take  anything 
from  the  land),  "  which  the  owner  of  one  piece  of  land  called 
the  dominant  tenement  has  over  another  piece  of  land  called 
the  servient  tenement"  An  example  of  this  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  is  a  right  of  way, 
or  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  drain,  which  one  owner  of 
land  has  over  the  land  of  another.  It  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  easement,  as  thus  defined,  that  there  shall  be  two 
distinct  tenements  —  a  dominant  and  a  servient  But  there 
are  also  many  similar  rights  with  which  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty has  to  deal,  and  in  which  there  is  only  one  tenement  in- 
volved—  the  servient.  Such  are  rights  in  streets,  wharves, 
or  parks,  or  privileges  which  individuals  as  suck  may  have 
over  land  of  others.  These  latter,  although  frequently  called 
easements,  are  perhaps  more  properly  designated  by  the  gen- 
eral, civil-law  term  servitvdea^  which,  as  commonly  employed, 
embraces  all  easements  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  rights 
owned  by  one  person  over  the  land  of  another.  (4)  A  profit 
d  prendre  is  the  right  of  one  individual  to  take  something  of 
value  from  tjie  land  of  another.  Illustrations  are  a  mining 
right,  a  right  to  cut  and  remove  timber,  and  the  privilege  of  graz- 
ing cattle  upon  the  fields  of  others.  These  rights  are  often 
designated  as  commons;  but  the  latter  word  is  a  narrower 
old  English  term,  which  is  not  much  used  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  all  included  within  the  generic  term  servitudes. 

A  license,  which  is  an  authority  to  do  some  act  or  acts  upon 
the  land  of  another  without  possessing  any  estate  or  interest 
therein,  is  so  similiar  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  especially 
to  easements,  that  its  treatment  logically  and  properly  follows 
that  of  those  other  intangible  rights.  A  mere  license,  although 
it  is  generally  a  complete  justification  for  any  act  done  pur- 
suant to  its  terms  and  while  it  remains  operative,  does  not 
give  to  its  owner  any  right  which  is  enforcible  against  the 
will  of  the  landowner.  The  latter  may  generally  revoke  it, 
at  any  time  before  its  execution  is  complete.  It  is,  moreover, 
most  commonly  made  by  parol,  while  easements  and  other 
servitudes  are  created  by  grant,  or  prescription,  or  methods 
equally  strong  and  binding. 
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II.    Holdings  of  Real  Property. 

§  63.  Kinds  of  Holdings.  —  The  ample  control,  which  the 
owner  of  real  property  may  now  have  over  it,  is  the  result 
of  long  and  gradual  development.  Absolute  ownership  of 
land,  except  by  the  king,  was  unknown  to  the  feudal  law. 
Hedged  about  originally  by  the  most  refined  and  cumbersome 
restrictions,  the  subject  who  possessed  realty  has  laboriously, 
and  step  by  step,  made  his  way  towards  an  independent 
ownership,  until,  in  England  to-day,  little  but  the  theory  of 
tenure  remains.  By  tenure  from  some  superior  lord,  however, 
is  still  the  manner  of  holding  land,  in  the  mother  country,  by 
every  one  except  the  king.  In  the  United  States,  the  advance 
towards  unrestricted  ownership  and  control  has  been  much 
greater.  There  is  no  tenure  of  land  here ;  but  the  owner  is 
said  to  have  it  by  an  alodial  holding;  that  is,  there  is  no 
recognition  of  any  superior  lord  or  over-master  under  whom 
he  retains  his  possession  or  control.  The  two  methods  of 
holding  real  property,  then,  are,  I.  Alodial  holding  in  this 
country ;  II.  By  tenure  in  England. 

§  64.  I.  Alodial  Holding.  —  Protection  by  the  state  must 
be  back  of  all  adequate  and  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  property 
of  any  kind.  That  protection  is  reasonably  accompanied  by 
some  rights  and  interests  in  the  property,  which  are  reserved 
to  the  state.  Such  are  the  right  of  taxation,  the  right  to 
take  property  when  needed  for  public  purposes,  —  or  eminent 
domain,  —  and  the  right  of  escheat,  which  gives  the  title  of 
property  to  the  state  when  its  owner  dies  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs  or  without  heirs  by  whom  it  can  be  inherited.  Real 
property  held  alodially  is  owned  subject  to  such  rights  of  the 
state,  but  free  and  independent  of  all  other  domination  or 
control.  Its  owner  has  it  in  substantially  the  same  way  in 
which  he  has  his  watch  or  horse. 

§  65.  n.  Tenure.  —  The  feudal  system  gave  birth  and  nurt- 
ure to  very  many  of  the  leading  principles,  which  now  help 
to  make  up  the  law  of  real  property  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Most  of  these  originally  clustered  around  the  idea 
of  tenure,  or  the  holding  of  land  by  one  person,  as  vassal  or 
tenant,  of  another  as  lord.  As  terse  illustrations  of  this  fact, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  subtle  idea  of  seisin,  the  leading 
distinctions  between  the  kinds  of  estates  or  interests  which 
may  be  owned  in  real  property,  the  development  of  the  right 
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to  transfer  those  interests  from  one  to  another,  and  the 
methods  and  forms  by  which  such  transfers  are  made,  espe- 
cially the  unfolding  of  a  warranty  and  its  effects  on  aliena- 
tion  inter  vivos,  were  all  directly  produced  or  lai^ely  modified 
by  the  existence  of  feudal  tenure.  These  are  fully  discussed 
hereafter.  But  it  will  conduce  to  clearness  to  explain  here 
that  the  important  word  "seisin"  embraces  not  only  the 
thought  of  possession^  or  right  of  possession,  of  real  property, 
but  also  that  of  a  claim  of  ^freehold  estate  therein  —  an  estate 
either  for  life  or  that  may  descend  to  the  owner's  heirs. 
Thus,  seisin  in  fact  is  the  actual  possession  of  realty,  coupled 
with  a  claim  of  a  freehold  estate  therein ;  and  seisin  in  law  is 
the  right  to  the  possession  of,  and  the  ownership  of,  a  freehold 
estate  in  real  property  which  no  one  else  is  holding  adversely. 
A  life  owner,  or  an  owner  in  fee,  of  land,  who  has  possession, 
is  seised  in  fact;  an  heir,  who  has  inherited  vacant  land  of 
which  he  has  not  yet  taken  possession,  is  seised  in  law ;  but  a 
tenant  for  years,  since  his  estate  is  less  than  one  for  life,  has 
only  possession  and  not  seisin. 

The  most  ancient  and  honorable  English  tenure  was  that 
by  1,  Knight-servioe,  It  was  purely  military  in  character,  and 
required  from  the  vassal,  as  compensation  for  his  retention  of 
the  land,  attendance  upon  the  lord  and  services  for  him  in  the 
wars.  These  services  were  regarded  as  honorable  and  free 
(i.  e.,  worthy  of  a  free  man)  and  they  were  originally  uncer- 
tain in  amount  He  who  held  by  this  species  of  tenure  was 
said  to  have  2l  proper  feud  ;  and  all  other  kinds  of  tenure  gave 
rise  to  so-called  improper  fevds. 

As  wars  became  less  exacting  and  the  acts  of  peace  more 
plentiful,  tenure  by  knight-service  gradually  abated.  The 
most  important  of  those  holdings  that  succeeded  it  is  that 
which  is  still  the  prevailing  modem  English  tenure,  —  2,  In 
free  and  common  socage.  The  services  which  it  requires  from 
the  tenant  are  still  regarded  as  free  and  honorable ;  but  they 
are  fixed  and  definite  in  amount  and  consist  in  the  return  of 
money  or  its  equivalent  to  the  lord,  rather  than  in  military 
exploits.  Some  of  the  land  in  the  United  States  was  held  by 
this  form  of  tenure  before  the  revolution.^ 

There  have  existed  three  other  more  important  forms  of 
English  tenure.    One  of  these  is  that  in  8,  VUldn-soca^e  (origl- 

1  See  Delaacej  v.  Piepgrat,  138  N.  Y.  26;  Gray,  Bole  againat  Perpetiiitiee, 
II 29-28. 
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nally  ancient  demesne)^  in  which  the  services  or  returns  ren- 
dered by  the  vassal  to  the  lord  are  fixed  and  certain  in 
amount,  but  base,  servile,  or  menial  in  character.  Another 
was  tenure  in  4,  Pure  villeinagey  in  which  the  services  were 
base  or  servile  and  unlimited  in  amount,  —  measured  only  by 
the  reasonable  ability  and  endurance  of  the  tenant,  —  a  species 
of  landed  slavery  now,  of  course,  no  longer  employed.  And 
the  third  is  tenure  by  5,  Copyhold^  a  form  still  in  existence, 
which  arose  out  of  pure  villeinage  and  in  which  the  tenant, 
once  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  ancestor  a  slave 
or  villein,  but  subsequently  emancipated  and  thus  enabled  to 
contract  with  his  lord  and  to  contend  with  him  in  the  courts, 
may  prove  his  interest  and  rights  in  the  land  by  a  copy  of  the 
record  or  court  roll  formerly  kept  in  the  old  manor  court,  or 
court  baron,  of  the  manor  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 

A  word  as  to  the  inferior  or  subsidiary  species  of  tenure 
will  be  suflBcient  in  this  brief  outline.  They  were  tenure  by 
6,  Frankalmoinj  in  which  the  services  were  religious  in  char- 
acter but  not  fixed  in  amount;  by  7,  Divine  service^  requiring 
certain  and  prescribed  religious  duties ;  by  8,  Orand  eergeantyy 
in  which  the  vassal  rendered  some  special,  personal  service  for 
the  king ;  by  9,  Petty  sergeanty^  which  required  the  yearly  ren- 
dering to  the  king  of  some  article  for  his  personal  use  in  war, 
as  a  lance  or  a  bow;  by  10,  Burgage^  small  holdings  in  the 
ancient  boroughs  by  a  certain  rent;  and  by  11,  Gavelkind  by 
which  the  Kentish  men  held  their  lands  under  special,  favor- 
able customs.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  fuller  discussion  here- 
after, that  some  of  these  —  and  especially  frankalmoin  —  while 
classed  with  the  lesser  tenures,  throw  much  clear  light  on  the 
growth  of  feuds  and  on  the  abiding  principles  which  feuds 
matured. 

III.    Estates  in  Real  Property. 

§  66.  ciaBses  of  Bstates.  —  An  estate  is  the  interest  which 
one  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments.  This  is  to 
be  carefully  noted  as  something  entirely  distinct,  not  only 
from  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  themselves,  but 
also  from  the  methods  of  holding  them  and  from  the  titles 
by  which  they  may  be  acquired  or  held.  Thus,  an  acre  of 
land  may  be  held  by  A  as  vassal  of  B,  the  right  to  thus  hold 
having  been  conveyed  to  A  by  C  and  being  expressly  made  to 
continue  during  A's  life  only.     The  interest,  or  ownership 
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which  A  has  in  the  land,  to  continue  during  his  life,  is  his 
estate  in  that  land ;  his  title  or  means  of  acquiring  the  estate 
is  through  G ;  he  holds  it  subject  to  the  feudal  rights  of  B ; 
and  thus  the  four  conceptions  —  land,  holding,  estate^  title  — 
stand  out  distinct.  Again,  A,  the  owner  of  land,  may  create 
over  it  a  perpetual  right  of  way,  which  he  grants  to  X  and  Y 
jointly  for  twenty  years,  and  after  that  time  to  Z  and  his  heirs 
forever.  The  right  of  way  is  a  tenement,  X  and  Y  have  a 
joint  estate  in  that  tenement  for  twenty  years,  Z  has  an  estate 
to  begin  in  possession  after  twenty  years  and  last  perpetually, 
and  the  title,  or  means  of  acquiring  these  different  estates  or 
interests  in  the  one  tenement,  is  derived  from  A,  the  common 
grantor.^  The  law  of  personal  property  has  comparatively 
very  little  to  do  with  estates.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  tha^ 
because  of  the  temporary  and  perishable  character  of  person- 
alty, the  ownership  or  interest  in  it  is  usually  absolute  and 
entire,  and  hence  does  not  call  for  particular  discussion  apart 
from  the  title.  But,  since  real  property  is  ordinarily  perma- 
nent and  has  been  through  all  the  ages  the  object  of  careful 
study  and  refined  distinctions,  estates  in  it  have  been  made, 
classified,  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples relating  to  them  in  their  numerous  aspects  have  come  to 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  law  of  real 
property. 

The  classifications  of  estates  are  from  five  distinct  stand- 
points ;  namely :  I.  With  reference  to  the  courts  by  which  they 
are  recognized  —  their  legal  or  equitable  nature;  IL  With 
reference  to  their  quantity  —  the  extent  or  duration  of  the 
interest;  III.  With  reference  to  the  number  and  connection 
of  their  owners ;  IV.  With  reference  to  their  oonditional  or 

^  The  word  estate,  as  here  employed  the  word  property.    In  the  technical 

in  its  technical  and  proper  sense,  is  also  sense  of  the  law  of  real  property,  estate 

to  he  carefully  distingnished  from  the  is  one's  interut  in  the  property  or  object 

meaning  frequently  ascribed  to  it  by  of  ownership.   This  distinction  between 

popular  usage.    In  this  latter  sense  it  the  two  senses  of  the  word  may  be 

yery  commonly  signifies  the  property  made  clearer  by  the  foUowing  example : 

generally  which  a  person  owns.    Thus,  If  A  owiv  a  thousand  acres  ot  land  dnr- 

a  man  is  often  said  to  have  left  a  large  ing  his  life  and  B  own  one  acre  of  the 

or  a  small  estate  at  his  death,  or  to  same  kind  of  land  in  fee  simple  (L  e., 

have  lost  all  of  his  estate  in  speculation ;  for  him  and  his  heirs  forever),  while  A 

and    executors,    administrators,     and  has  the  greater  estate,  in  the  loose  sense 

trustees  are  constantly  spoken  of  aa  of  the  greater  quantity  of  property,  yet 

representing  the  estates  of  decedents.  B  has  the  greater  estate,  in  the  accurate, 

In  this  loose,  special,  or  popular  sense  technical  sense  of  real  property  law. 
of  the  word,  estate  is  synonymous  with 
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qualified  nature;  V.  With  reference  to  the  time  when  the 
enjoyment  of  them  may  begin  —  whether  the  owner  may  have 
the  possession  or  income  of  the  property  at  present,  or  must 
wait  for  it  till  some  future  time.  A  brief  outline  here  of 
these  classes  and  divisions  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  more 
exhaustive  discussion  of  subsequent  chapters. 

§  67.  I.  Estates  classified  with  Reference  to  the  Courts  by 
which  they  are  recognized  —  Their  Legal  or  Equitable  Nature.  — 
Before  the  court  of  chancery  took  any  cognizance  of  real  prop- . 
erty,  or  of  rights  or  interests  therein,  the  only  final  arbiter 
as  to  the  creation,  transfer  and  devolution  of  these  was  the 
court  of  law.  Hence,  the  estates  which  the  latter  sanctioned 
and  controlled  were  called  legal  estates;  and  they  are  still 
described  by  the  same  expression.  They  comprise,  of  course, 
the  larger  part  of  the  interests  that  are  owned  in  real  prop- 
erty. But  the  desire,  and  in  a  large  sense  the  necessity,  of 
having  a  right  or  ownership  in  realty  distinct  from  these  legal 
estates  —  an  interest  which  the  law  courts  long  refused  to 
recognize,  but  which  was  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  one 
person  while  the  legal  estate  resided  in  another  —  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  a  use  and  a  trusty  both  of  which  were  recognized 
and  fostered  by  the  courts  of  equity.  This  was  accomplished, 
for  example,  by  giving  land  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  or  in  trust 
for  B.  A  then  held  the  legal  estate  and  was  regarded  by  the 
law  courts  as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land ;  while  B  came, 
in  time,  to  be  treated  by  the  courts  of  equity  as  owning  the 
equitable  estate  and,  for  all  substantial  purposes,  as  the  sole 
owner  of  the  property.  When  A  held  thus  for  B  generally, 
while  B  was  to*  manage  and  control  the  land  for  himself,  A 
was  said  to  hold  for  the  use  of  B,  and  B  owned  a  use.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  A  held  the  property  specially,  actively  to 
manage  and  control  it  for  the  benefit  of  B  and  to  hand  over  to 
him  the  net  proceeds,  he  was  said  to  hold  in  trust  for  B,  and 
B  owned  a  trust.  These  two  equitable  estates  —  the  use  and 
the  trust  —  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  owner,  may 
be  collectively  defined  as  the  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment 
of  property  of  which  the  legal  estate  is  in  another  person.  A 
third  form  of  the  equitable  estates  is  the  so-called  equity  of 
redemption^  in  those  jurisdictions  in  which  a  mortgage  of  real 
property  transfers  the  legal  estate  or  interest  to  the  mortgagee. 
In  most  of  the  United  States,  a  mortgage  of  land  is  now  merely 
a  lien  upon  it,  and  the  mortgagor  retains  the  legal  estate.    But 
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in  England  and  a  few  of  our  states,  such  as  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  legal  interest  passes  to  the  mortgagee, 
while  the  right  to  redeem  the  land,  at  and  after  the  maturity 
of  the  debt,  has  been  perfected  and  preserved  by  equity  for 
the  mortgagor  and  constitutes  his  equitable  estate.  In  sum- 
mary, then,  from  this  point  of  view,  all  estates  are  either 
1,  Legal,  or  2,  Equitable;  and  the  equitable  estates  are: 
(1)  uses;  (2)  trusts;  and  (3)  equities  of  redemption. 

§  68.  (1)  Uses.  —  After  its  invention  in  early  feudal  times 
and  prior  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI. , 
the  use  was  the  prominent  form  of  equitable  ownership.  The 
holder  of  the  legal  estate  was  designated  the  feoffee  to  uses, 
and  the  owner  of  the  equitable  interest  (the  use)  the  cestui  que 
use.  The  former  was  a  mere  receptacle  for  the  legal  title  and 
estates ;  while  tiie  latter  had  all  the  management,  control,  and 
benefit  of  the  property.  The  ceUui  que  use  had  these,  more- 
over, divested  of  most  of  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
burdens  that  ordinarily  attach  to  the  ownership  of  property. 
His  interest  could  not  be  reached  by  his  creditors,  nor  for- 
feited for  his  crimes,  nor  made  subject  to  the  claims  of  a  wife, 
husband,  or  feudal  lord.  The  courts  of  equity  had  favored 
this  estate  too  strongly,  in  failing  to  give  it  such  incidents  so 
requisite  to  the  fair  and  proper  employment  of  land  for  busi- 
ness and  commercial  purposes ;  and  one  result  of  this  failure 
was  a  number  of  attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  by  means  of 
legislation.  These  culminated  in  the  celebrated  ^Statute 
of  Uses,"  27  Hen.  VUI.  ch.  10,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  in 
substance,  that,  whenever  one  person  was  seised  of  a  legal 
estate  for  the  use  of  another,  the  owner  of  the  use  (the  cestui  que 
use)  should  have  also  the  legal  estate  in  the  same  quality, 
manner,  form,  and  condition  in  which  he  had  the  use.  By  a 
strained  construction  of  that  statute,  however,  its  purpose 
was  frustrated;  and  the  use,  slightly  altered  in  the  method 
of  its  creation  and  with  most  of  the  ordinary  property  in- 
cidents, duties,  and  burdens  now  attached  to  it,  has  been 
retained  as  an  equitable  estate  distinct  from  the  legal,  but 
under  the  generally  employed  new  appellation  of  a  passive 
express  trust. 

§  69.  (2)  Trusts.  —  Trusts,  including  their  original  types 
which  existed  as  such  before  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  the  old 
use  with  its  new  name,  are  now  the  most  important  of  the 
equitable  estates.     It  will  suffice,  in  this  outline,  to  explain 
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briefly  the  nature  of  the  chief  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided. 

Trusts,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  creation,  are  pri- 
marily divided  into  two  classes  :  a,  Express,  and  b^  Implied. 
They  are  express  when  they  are  explicitly  declared  by  the 
instrument  or  agreement,  or  appear  from  a  proper  construction 
of  its  terms ;  implied  when  raised  by  equity,  either  to  effec- 
tuate what  is  assumed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  parties,  or 
to  work  out  justice  regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the 
intent^ 

a.  Express  trusts,  as  here  defined,  include  such  as  are 
ordinarily  coXled  precator^j  i.  e.,  trust§  not  declared  by  direct 
words  of  command,  but  indicated  —  most  commonly  in  a  will 
—  by  expressions  of  hope,  request,  entreaty,  recommendation, 
and  the  like,  used  in  such  manner  as  reasonably  to  evince  the 
testator's  intent  that  the  devisee  shall  hold  or  dispose  of  some 
or  all  of  the  property  for  another.  All  of  the  express  trusts 
are  subdivided  into  two  classes;  viz.  (a) active,  and  (J) pas- 
sive. (6)  A  passive  express  trust  is  simply  the  old  use  with 
its  new  name,  as  above  explained ;  while  a  trust  is  (a)  active 
when  the  trustee  has  some  active  duties  to  perform  for  the 
cestui  que  trusty  as,  for  example,  to  manage  the  property  and 
pay  the  net  proceeds  over  to  him.  Within  the  general  sphere 
of  the  express  trusts  are  also  included,  not  only  those  that 
are  private  and  for  definite  beneficiaries,  but  also  those 
called  public  or  charitable^  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  which  are  that  their  object  is  some  public  utility,  their 
individual  beneficiaries  are  indefinite,  and  they  may  be  validly 
made  to  continue  forever.  It  is  to  be  added  that  quite  similar 
to  an  express  trust  is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  realty  is  imposed  on  one  to  whom  the  legal  estate  is 
not  transferred.  This  creates  a  power  in  trust.  And  such 
powers  are  properly  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
general  topic  of  express  trusts. 

b.  Implied  trusts  are  either  (a)  resulting  or  (b)  construc- 
tive. A  resulting  trust  is  one  which  equity  raises  in  order  to 
carry  out  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
A  constructive  trust  is  one  implied  by  equity  in  order  to  work 
out  justice,  regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the  intent  of  the 

^  UnfoTtanatel/,  the  use,  by  one  or  in  regard  to  the  exact  limitations  of  the 

two    prominent  writers,    of    divisions  terms  ''express  trusts"  and  "implied 

different  from  these  that  are  commonly  trusts."    See  1  Perrj  on  Trusts,  §§  24- 

employed^  has  tended  to  breed  confusion  27, 1 12 ;  §  35,  infra. 
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parties.     A  brief  statement  as  to  each  of  these  will  explain 
its  essential  nature  and  forms. 

(a)  Resulting  trusts  are  of  four  kinds.  One  of  these  com- 
monly arises  when,  in  one  transaction,  real  property  is  bought 
in  the  name  of  one  person  and  the  purchase  price  as  such  is 
paid  by  another.  He  who  takes  the  legal  title  and  estate 
ordinarily  holds  the  land  in  trust  for  him  who  thus  pays  the 
consideration.  A  second  form  exists  when  a  holder  of  trust 
funds  purchases  realty  with  them  and  takes  title  in  his  own 
name;  a  third  when  real  property  is  conveyed  "in  trust," 
but  the  trusts  are  not  wholly  declared  or  partly  or  entirely 
fail ;  and  a  fourth,  in  some  instances,  though  not  so  readily 
to-day  as  in  former  times,  when  a  conveyance  of  land  is  made 
by  a  deed  which  expresses  no  consideration  nor  any  use  or 
purpose  for  which  the  grantee  is  to  hold.  In  all  such 
instances,  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate  is  a  trustee  for  the 
owner  of  the  fund,  or  the  grantor,  or  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  his  interest  by  descent  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Constructive  trusts  arise  either  from  actual  fraud  — 
circumstances  of  imposition  —  or  from  fraud  presumed  by 
equity  though  not  actually  proved,  or  from  transactions  in 
which  there  is  no  fraud,  but  in  which  the  raising  and  enforc- 
ing of  a  trust  affords  the  most  adequate  and  complete  remedy. 
Thus  there  are  three  subdivisions  of  this  important  branch  of 
trusts.  An  instance  of  the  first  of  these  exists  where  one  by 
acts  of  imposition  or  unfair  dealing  obtains  a  legal  estate 
from  another,  so  that  the  latter  might  have  an  action  at  law 
in  tort  for  the  wrong.  In  equity,  he  may  have  a  constructive 
trust  in  the  property  declared  against  the  wrongdoer,  and  a 
reconveyance  to  himself  decreed.  Agaii^  when  a  trustee  of 
real  property  purchases  it  from  the  cestui  que  trust,  equity 
presumes  fraud  and,  unless  the  purchase/  overcome  this  pre- 
sumption by  positive  evidence  of  fairness,  raises  a  construc- 
tive trust  against  him.  In  such  cases,  equity  goes  far  beyond 
law,  which  never  presumes  fraud,  and  furnishes  illustrations 
of  the  second  class  of  constructive  trusts.  And  lastly,  as 
illustrating  the  third  class  of  such  trusts,  when  a  valid  con- 
tract is  made  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  property,  the 
intended  vendor  becomes  at  once  a  trustee  of  the  property  for 
the  intended  vendee,  and  the  latter  is  treated  as  holding  the 
purchase  money  in  trust  for  the  former,  not  because  of  any 
fraud  either  actual  or  presumed,  nor  because  the  parties  are 
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regarded  as  so  intending,  but  because  upon  this  principle  of  a 
trust  the  best  remedy  —  usually  a  specific  performance  suit  — 
is  available  to  either  party  if  the  other  fail  to  carry  out  the 
contract. 

§  70.  (3)  Equities  of  Redemption.  —  In  the  original  form 
of  a  mortgage  the  legal  estate  was  always  transferred  to  the 
mortgagee.  K  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  were  not 
promptly  paid  on  the  day  when  it  was  due  —  the  "law  day" 
—  the  title  and  estate  became  absolute  in  the  lender,  and  the 
mortgagor  could  not  subsequently  regain  the  land.  In  the 
process  of  ameliorating  this  hardship  on  the  borrower,  equity 
gave  to  him  the  so-called  "equity  of  redemption,"  — the  right 
to  redeem  the  land  and  regain  it  for  himself,  by  paying  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  interest,  and  costs  in  full  after  the  law 
day.  This  right  has  been  so  greatly  enlarged  in  most  of  the 
states  of  this  country  that  it  has  been  merged  into  a  legal 
estate  now  retained  by  the  mortgagor  until  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage  is  complete.  But  in  England  and  Massachusetts, 
for  examples,  the  changes  have  not  been  so  great;  and,  as  was 
above  explained,  the  equity  of  redemption  remains  in  the 
mortgagor  or  his  successors  in  interest  until  the  mortgage 
is  paid  off  or  otherwise  discharged  or  foreclosure  of  it  is 
complete. 

§  71.  n.  Estates  classified  with  Referenoe  to  their  Quantity, 
or  the  Extent  or  Duration  of  the  Interest  in  them.  —  In  this 
respect  the  primary  division  of  estates  is  into,  1,  Estates  of 
freehold  and  2,  Estates  less  than  freehold.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  brief  outline,  it  is  sufficient  to  define  a  freehold  estate 
as  one  which  is  either  a  life  estate  or  a  greater  interest. 
Thus,  the  following  estates,  namely :  to  A  for  his  own  life,  to 
A  during  the  life  of  B,  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  to  A 
and  his  heirs  so  long  as  they  continue  to  live  upon  the  land, 
to  A  and  his  heirs  forever,  are  all  freehold  estates.  Such 
interests  were  regarded  by  the  courts,  in  feudal  times,  as  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  a  free  man's  contemplation  and  accept- 
ance ;  only  a  free  man  could  hold  such  estates,  and  hence  the 
name  which  was  applied  to  them.  An  estate  less  than  free- 
hold is  one  which,  in  contemplation  of  law,  is  not  so  great  or 
important  as  a  life  estate.  Illustrations  of  them  are,  an 
estate  to  A  for  ten  years  (or  for  any  number  of  years  or  other 
interval  measured  by  a  definite  period  of  time),  and  to  A  at 
the  will  of  himself  and  his  landlord  or  during  the  will  of 
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either  of  them.  Such  interests  were  regarded  as  trivial  and 
unimportant  and  not  worthy  of  being  owned  by  a  free  man. 

§  72.  3.  Freehold  Estates  are  either  (1)  Estates  of  inher- 
itance, or  (2)  Estates  not  of  inheritance.  (1)  An  estate  of 
inheritance  is  one  capable  of  descending  from  ancestor  to 
heir  by  the  law  of  descent.  Such  are  the  estates  in  fee,  these 
being  again  subdivided  into  a,  Fee  simple,  and  i,  Qualified 
fees. 

a.  An  estate  in  fee  simple  is  the  highest  and  most  com- 
prehensive interest  known  to  the  law  —  an  estate  to  one  and 
his  heira  forever.  The  owner  of  it  has  absolute  dominion  and 
control  of  the  property,  so  that  he  may  sell  it  in  perpetuity, 
devise  it  away  absolutely  by  his  will,  or  let  it  descend  to  his 
heirs  generally  upon  his  death. 

h.  Qualified  fees  are  also  estates  to  one  and  his  heirs,  but 
there  is  appended  some  condition,  qualification,  or  restric- 
tion, such  that  the  owner  may  not  have  the  absolute,  perpetual 
dominion  of  the  property.  The  subdivisions  of  this  class  are: 
(a)  Fee  conditional  at  common  law,  which  by  the  statute  de 
donis  coTiditionalibua  ^  became  the  fee  tail ;  (b)  Fee  on  condition ; 
(c)  Fee  on  limitation;  and  (d)  Fee  on  conditional  limitation, 
(a)  A  fee  conditional  at  common  law,  which  by  the  ancient 
statute  de  donis  conditionalibus^  was  converted  into  the  fee  tail 
(or  estate  tail),  is  an  estate  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  or 
some  part  or  class  of  such  heirs;  i.  e.,  while  the  conveyance  is 
in  a  sense  to  him  and  his  heirs,  so  that  the  estate  is  a  fee,  yet 
the  words  employed  restrict  the  inheritance  to  his  own  issue, 
or  some  part  of  them,  and  exclude  other  relatives.  Illustra- 
tions are,  an  estate  to  X  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  to  X  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  wife  Mary  ;  to  X  and  the  heirs  male 
or  female  of  his  body,  (b)  A  fee  on  condition  is  an  estate  to 
one  and  his  heirs,  but  conveyed  to  him  with  words  of  condi- 
tional or  hypothetical  import,  such  that  the  estate  is  to  be 
defeated  and  the  property  revert  to  the  grantor,  devisor,  or 
other  person  who  conveyed  it,  or  his  heirs,  if  the  condition  be 
broken  by  the  happening  of  the  contingent  event,  and  he  who 
conveyed  the  estate  or  his  heirs  re-enter.  An  illustration  is 
an  estate  to  X  and  his  heirs,  provided  they  do  not  sell  intoxicat- 
ing  liquor  upon  the  premises.     If  they  sell  such  liquor  there, 

1  See  next  succeeding  note.  effects  of  this  famous  statute  are  ex- 

«  13  Edw.  1.  Stat.  1,  ch.  1,  §  2  (a.d.       plained  in  §  281,  infra, 
1285).    The  proyisions,  operation,  and 
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and  he  who  conveyed  the  estate  or  his  heirs  re-enter  upon  the 
property,  the  estate  of  X  is  thereby  defeated,  (c)  A  fee  on 
limitation  is  an  estate  to  one  and  his  heirs,  but  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  use  of  words  denoting  duration  of  time,  as  "  while,'* 
"during,*'  "so  long  as,"  etc.  (any  expression  that  is  a  trans- 
lation of  donee);  such  that,  when  the  limitation  thus  indicated 
expires  by  the  happening  of  the  contingent  event,  the  estate 
will  terminate  and  the  property  revert  to  the  grantor,  or  other 
person  who  conveyed,  or  his  heirs,  without  the  necessity  for 
their  re-entry.  An  illustration  is  an  estate  to  X  and  his 
heirs,  so  long  as  they  do  not  sell  intoxicating  liquor  upon  the 
premises.  If  they  sell  such  liquor  there,  the  estate  of  X  at 
once  terminates  and  the  property  reverts  to  him  who  conveyed 
it,  or  to  his  heirs,  (d)  A  fee  on  conditional  limitation  is  an 
estate  to  one  and  his  heirs,  but  conveyed  by  the  use  of  words 
of  either  condition  or  limitation,  and  with  the  provision  that 
on  the  happening  of  the  contingent  event  the  estate  shall 
depart  from  the  person  to  whom  it  is  first  conveyed  and  go 
ovef  to  another.  An  illustration  is  either  an  estate  to  X  and 
his  heirs,  hut  if  they  sell  intoxicating  liquor  upon  the  premises 
then  to  T  and  his  heirsj  or  an  estate  to  X  and  his  heirs  until 
they  sell  intoxicating  liquor  upon  the  premises  and  then  to  T  and 
his  heirs.  If  X  or  his  heirs  or  successor  in  interest  sell  such 
liquor  there,  the  estate  at  once  passes  to  Y  or  his  heirs, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  entry  upon  the  premises  by  the 
latter.  The  fee  on  conditional  limitation  was  not  permitted 
to  be  made  directly  by  a  deed  at  common  law ;  but,  siter  wills 
of  real  property  were  authorized  by  statute,  such  an  estate 
could  be  made  by  will  as  one  of  the  forms  of  executory 
devises ;  and,  by  the  employment  of  a  use,  it  could  be  made 
indirectly  by  deed  as  a  shifting  use.  These  methods  of  creat- 
ing and  dealing  with  it  are  fully  explained  hereafter. 

(2)  Freehold  estates  not  of  inheritance  are  the  life  estates. 
These  are  classified,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  created,  into  a.  Conventional  life  estates,  or  those  made 
by  act,  contract,  or  convention  of  the  parties ;  and  i.  Legal  life 
estates,  or  those  made  by  operation  of  law.  a.  The  conven- 
tional life  estates  comprise:  (a)  An  estate  to  one  for  his  own 
life,  illustrated  by  an  estate  to  X  so  long  as  he  lives;  (b)  An 
estate  per  autre  vie,  i.  e.,  to  one  person  during  the  life  of 
another,  illustrated  by  an  estate  to  X  so  long  as  Y  lives  ;  and 
(c)  An  estate  for  an  uncertain  period,  which  is  not  at  will 
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and  may  last  for  life,  illustrated  by  an  estate  to  X  so  long 
as  a  designated  tree  shall  stand  or  an  estate  to  Y  while  she 
remains  a  widow.  Of  these  three  forms,  the  estate  per  autre 
vie  is  regarded  as  the  smallest ;  and  it  has  always  been  treated 
as  the  least  of  all  the  freehold  interests,  b.  The  legal  life 
estates  are :  (a)  Curtesy,  —  the  life  interest  of  a  husband  in  all 
the  real  property  of  which  his  wife  was  beneficially  seised  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance  during  the  coverture,  provided  a  child 
be  naturally  born  of  the  marriage,  bom  alive  and  capable  of 
inheriting  the  property;  (b)  Dower, — the  life  interest  of  a 
wife  in  one  third  of  the  real  property  of  which  her  husband 
was  beneficially  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  during  the 
coverture ;  (c)  Jointure,  —  a  provision  or  settlement  of  property 
by  or  for  a  husband  upon  his  wife,  to  be  taken  by  her  in  lieu 
of  dower;  and  (d)  Estates  by  marriage,  such  as  the  husband's 
common-law  interest  in  and  right  to  income  from  his  wife's 
real  property  of  any  kind  during  the  coverture.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  legal  life  estates  arise  from  the  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife.  They  have  always  been  favored  by 
the  common-law  courts. 

§  73.  2.  Estates  less  than  Freehold  embrace  four  classes, 
namely :  (1)  Estates  for  years ;  (2)  Estates  from  year  to  year, 
including  those  from  month  to  month,  from  week  to  week, 
from  day  to  day,  etc.;  (3)  Estates  at  will;  (4)  Estates  at 
sufferance.  (1)  An  estate  for  years  is  one  which  is  measured 
by  some  definite  period  of  time,  whether  it  be  one  hour,  ten 
days,  twenty  years,  or  ten  millions  of  years.  All  estates  so 
measured  have  precisely  the  same  standing  before  the  com- 
mon law ;  all  are  governed  by  the  same  principles  and  each 
of  them,  whether  its  period  of  time  be  great  or  small,  is  of 
lesser  importance  and  a  lesser  estate  in  contemplation  of  law 
than  a  life  estate  which  is  the  least  of  the  freeholds.  Estates 
for  years  are  chattels  real.  (2)  When  a  tenant  has  held  real 
property  for  a  year  or  more,  paying  rent  according  to  a  yearly 
reckoning,  and  after  such  time  has  elapsed  he  remains  in 
possession  without  further  contract,  he  may  ordinarily  be 
treated  by  the  landlord  as  tenant  for  another  year;  and  if  he 
remain  after  that  year  he  may  be  treated  as  tenant  for 
another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year ;  and  such  a  pro- 
ceeding creates  for  him  by  implication  of  law  an  estate  from 
year  to  year.  When  a  tenant  pays  rent  regularly  every 
month,  without  any  contract  as  to  how  long  he  shall  remain 
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as  a  tenant  and  without  any  yearly  reckoning  in  the  transac- 
tion, he  becomes  by  implication  of  law  a  tenant  from  month 
to  month;  while,  if  such  payments  be  weekly,  the  tenancy 
becomes  from  week  to  week ;  and  thus  estates  from  month  to 
month,  from  week  to  week,  from  day  to  day,  etc.,  are  caused 
to  arise.  (3)  An  estate  at  will  is  one  created  by  contract, 
express  or  implied,  whereby  landlord  and  tenant  agree  that 
the  latter  shall  hold  the  real  property  as  tenant,  either  at  the 
will  of  both  parties  (which  is  the  most  common  form  of  such 
tenancy),  or  at  the  will  of  one  of  them  only  who  is  designated 
in  the  contract.  The  party  at  whose  will  the  estate  is  so  held 
may  terminate  it,  whenever  he  elects  to  do  so,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  This  is  the  least  of  all  the  estates  that 
rest  upon  contract  either  express  or  implied.  (4)  An  estate 
at  sufferance  is  one  which  arises  from  the  wrongful  ^  holding 
over  and  remaining  in  possession  by  a  tenant  who  came 
rightfully  upon  the  land.  It  is  not  the  result  of  contract,  but 
merely  of  the  laches  or  forbearance  of  the  landlord  in  not 
ejecting  the  tenant  after  the  expiration  of  his  rightful  ten- 
ancy. This  is  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  of  all  the 
estates.  The  tenant  at  sufferance  differs  from  a  trespasser 
merely  in  the  fact  that  his  original  coming  upon  the  land  was 
rightful,  while  a  trespasser  is  a  wrongdoer  from  the  beginning. 
The  estates  from  year  to  year,  at  will  and  at  sufferance  are 
chattel  interests.^ 

§  74.  m.  Estates  classified  with  Reference  to  the  Number 
and  Connection  of  their  Owners.  —  The  classes  of  estates,  which 
arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  may  together  own  real  property,  are  1,  Estate  in  sev- 
eralti/y  and  2,  Joint  estates ;  and  the  latter  are  (1)  Estate  in 
joint  tenancy;  (2)  Estate  in  coparcenary;  (3)  Estate  in  com- 
mon ;  (4)  Estate  by  the  entirety ;  (5)  Partnership  estates,  and 
(6)  Estates  or  interests  in  joint  mortgages. 

§  75.  1.  An  Estate  (or  a  Tenancy)  in  Severalty  exists  when 
one  has  the  right  to  enjoy  real  property  separately  and  dis- 

1  "Wrongful"  here  means  simply  (estates    for    years)   and    chattel    in- 

withoat  any  right  founded  on  contract  terests,  is    that    the  former    may  be 

or  other  legal  act.    It  does  not  neces-  reached  by  an  execution  while  the  lat- 

sarily  include  the  thought  of  any  moral  ter  can  not  be  so  reached.    See  N.  T. 

turpitude.    Any  holding  over  by  a  ten-  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  23  ;  Fowler's  Real 

ant,  without  legal  right,  is  wrongful.  Prop.  L.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  117;  1  Stimson*8 

^  The  practical  distinction,  made  in  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1344. 
some    states,   between    chattels    real 
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tinct  from  the  interests  of  others.     It  is  the  most  natural 
and  common  of  all  these  classes  of  estates. 

§  76.  2.  Joint  Estates.  —  (l)  An  Estate  in  Joint  Tenancy  is 
one  held  or  owned  together  by  two  or  more  persons  in  equal 
shares  by  purchase.  The  owners  are  said  to  be  seised  per  my 
et  per  tout  —  that  is,  each  owns  an  undivided  share  equal  to 
that  of  each  of  the  others,  and  also  each  owns  the  whole. 
Prom  this  theory  or  fiction  of  entire  ownership  by  every  joint 
tenant  flows  the  gretkt  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
estate,  the  right  of  survivorship;  by  which  is  meant  that, 
whatever  be  the  quantity  of  estate,  and  even  though  it  be 
limited  to  the  owners  and  their  heirs,  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors take  the  entire  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs  or 
representatives  of  their  deceased  co-owners.  Joint  tenants 
must  acquire  their  interests  by  purchase  (i.  e.  any  method 
other  than  by  descent  from  a  deceased  ancestor),  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  same  source,  and  so  that  their  individual  inter- 
ests are  the  same  in  amount;  and,  when  one  of  them  is  in 
possession  of  the  property,  they  are  all  deemed  by  the  law  to 
be  in  possession.  These  requisites  are  ordinarily  expressed 
by  saying  that  a  joint  estate  has  the /our  unities  of  time,  title, 
interest,  and  possession. 

§  77.  (2)  An  Estate  or  Tenancy  in  Coparcenary  arises,  in 
England,  when,  upon  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  his  real  prop- 
erty descends  to  two  or  more  female  heirs.  There  is  no  sur- 
vivorship in  this  kind  of  tenancy.  It  has  the  three  unities  of 
title,  interest,  and  possession,  but  not  that  of  time.  It  is  not 
now  recognized  in  any  of  the  United  States;  for  in  such 
cases  of  descent  the  land  is  held  by  the  heirs  as  tenants  in 
common.^ 

§  78.  (3)  An  Estate  (or  a  Tenancy)  in  Common  exists  when 
undivided  interests  are  owned  by  two  or  more  persons  with- 
out the  right  of  survivorship  and  with  no  unity  annexed  to 
it  save  that  of  possession.  The  interests  or  quantities  of 
ownership  of  the  co-tenants  may  be  different,  and  they  may, 
acquire  them  at  different  times  and  from  different  sources 
or  titles.  Upon  the  death  of  one  of  them  bis  interest  may 
descend  to  his  heirs  or  be  disposed  of  by  bis  deed  or  will. 
The  possession  of  one,  however,  is  deemed  to  be  that  of  all, 
and  thus  the  unity  of  possession  is  requisite.  The  co-tenants 
may  deal  with  their  interests  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 

^  See  tenancy  in  common  explained  in  the  following  peragraph. 
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if  they  owned  them  in  seyeralty,  except  that  while  the  estate 
continues  to  be  in  common  no  one  of  them  can  treat  any  part 
of  the  property  as  absolutely  his  own.  This  is  the  loosest 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  co-ownerships. 
It  is  the  kind  preferred  and  most  frequently  employed  in  this 
country. 

§  79.  (4)  Estate  by  Bntirety.  —  When  real  property  is  con- 
veyed to  husband  and  wife,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  interests,  they  take  in  it  an  estate  by  the 
entirety.  They  are  said  to  be  seised  ^per  tout  et  non  per  my. 
Bence,  the  right  of  survivorship  attaches  the  same  as  in  joint 
estates.  But  unlike  joint  tenants,  neither  husband  nor  wife, 
who  hold  an  estate  by  the  entirety,  can  sell  or  encumber  the 
property  so  as  to  impair  the  right  of  survivorship  of  the  other. 
This  kind  of  estate  is  the  strongest  and  most  compact  of  all 
the  co-ownerships.  It  has  all  the  unities  of  time,  title, 
interest,  and  possession.  It  exists  in  most  of  the  United 
States ;  but  in  a  few  of  them  it  has  been  abolished,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  statute. 

§  80.  (5)  Partnership  Estates.  —  When  real  property  is  pur- 
chased with  partnership  funds  for  partnership  purposes,  the 
partners  are,  in  some  respects,  tenants  in  common  thereof, 
while,  in  other  particulars,  they  are  joint  tenants.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  are  the  former  as  among  themselves  and  the 
latter  as  to  outside  parties.  The  doctrine  that  the  property 
is  equitably  converted  into  personalty  while  in  their  hands 
is  also  applied  (fully  in  England,  and  in  this  country  so  far 
as  required  for  working  out  the  affairs  of  the  firm)  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  interestB  of  those  who  claim  rights  in  the 
same. 

§  81.  (6)  Joint  Mortgages.  —  Where  a  mortgagee  is  regarded 
as  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  mortgaged  property,  two  or 
more  persons,  who  have  each  contributed  some  of  the  money  to 
secure  the  re-payment  of  which  the  mortgage  is  given,  become 
co-tenants  of  that  estate;  and  their  interests  are  sometimes 
those  of  joint  tenants,  while  sometimes  they  are  tenants  in 
common.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  as  to  their 
rights  and  interests  as  among  themselves  and  without  regard 
to  any  remedies  which  they  may  pursue  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money,  they  are  tenants  in  common ;  while,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  their  remedies  —  such,  for  instance,  as  foreclosure 
of  the  mortgage  —  they  are  joint  tenants. 
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§  82.  rv.  Bstates  olassified  with  Referenoe  to  their  Qaallfied 
Nature.  —  So  classified  estates  are :  1,  Absolute  or  unqualified^ 
which  need  only  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  2,  Qualified.  In 
the  classification  of  estates  with  reference  to  their  quantity, 
the  qualified  fees  were  explained  as  estates  in  fee;  i.e.  con- 
veyed to  one  "and  his  heirs,"  but  with  some  condition,  limi- 
tation or  restriction  annexed,  so  that  the  owner  does  not  have 
the  fee  simple,  or  unrestricted,  perpetual  dominion  of  the 
property.  Such  qualifications  may  be  connected  with  estates 
of  any  quantity,  as  well  as  with  a  fee.  Thus,  property  may 
be  conveyed  to  A  for  his  life,  provided  he  do  not  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquor  upon  the  premises ;  or  to  A  (without  mentioning 
his  heirs),  so  long  as  he  does  not  sell  intoxicating  liquor 
there;  or  to  B  for  ten  years  on  condition  that  he  live  upon 
the  land,  etc.  The  species  of  interests  found  within  the 
classes  of  which  these  are  examples  are,  (1)  Estates  on  con- 
dition, (2)  Estates  on  limitation,  (3)  Estates  on  conditional 
limitation,  and  (4)  Mortgages. 

§  83.  (l)  An  Estate  on  Condition  is  one  with  some  restric- 
tion or  qualification  annexed,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  specified 
contingent  event  occur  ^  the  estate  is  to  commence,  or  to  be 
enlarged,  diminished,  or  defeated.  When  the  commencing  or 
enlarging  of  the  estate  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  happening 
of  the  event,  there  results  an  estate  on  condition  precedent ; 
while  in  the  other  two  cases,  —  when  it  is  to  be  diminished,  or 
defeated  because  of  the  occurrence,  —  there  results  an  estate 
on  condition  subsequent.  An  estate  to  X  for  life,  to  begin 
when  he  marries  Y  and  not  before,  is  on  condition  pre- 
cedent. Illustrations  of  estates  on  condition  subsequent  are, 
to  X  for  fifty  years,  provided  he  sell  no  intoxicating  liquor 
on  the  premises ;  to  X  and  his  heirs,  to  be  cut  down,  however, 
to  an  estate  for  his  life,  or  to  be  wholly  defeated,  if  Z  come 
back  from  Rome.  When  any  estate  whether  it  be  a  fee  or  a 
lesser  interest  is  on  condition  subsequent,  two  things  are  nec- 
essary to  terminate  it;  namely,  breach  of  the  condition  and 

1  The   expression,  **  if   some   con-  failure  of  something  to  happen,  when 

tingent   event    occor/'  and    those    of  that  is  specified  as  such  a  canse.    Thus, 

similar  meaning,  are   nsed  here   and  if  real  property  were  conveyed  to  X  for 

elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  this  gronp  of  life,  on    condition,  however,  that   he 

estates,  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  shonld  marry  T  within  the  next  ten 

the  coming  to  pass  or  occnrring  of  that  years,  the  happening  of  the  contingent 

which   is  indicated  as  the  cause  for  event  in  that  case  wonld  be  the  failnre 

the  termination  or  passing  over  of  the  of  X  to  marry  Y  within  the  specified 

estate.     It,  accordingly,  includes  the  ten  years. 
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re-entry  upon  the  land  by  him  who  created  the  estate,  or  by 
his  successor  in  interest.  The  property  then  reverts  to  him 
who  so  enters. 

§  84.  (2)  An  Estate  on  Limitation  is  one  created  by  the  use 
of  words  denoting  duration  of  time,  such  as  "  while,'*  *'  during 
the  continuance  of,"  "  so  long  as,''  etc.  —  any  expression  that 
is  a  translation  of  donee.  Thus,  a  conveyance  to  X,  so  long  as 
he  shall  live  on  the  premises,  creates  a  life  estate  on  limitation. 
And  an  estate  to  X  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  while  they  do 
not  sell  intoxicating  liquor  on  the  land,  is  a  fee  tail  on  limita- 
tion. The  happening  of  the  specified  event  —  the  natural 
ending  of  the  limitation  —  in  itself  terminates  such  estates  as 
these ;  and  the  property  reverts  at  once  to  him  who  created 
the  estate,  or  to  his  successor  in  interest,  without  the  necessity 
for  any  re-entry. 

§  85.  (3)  An  Estate  on  Conditional  Limitation  arises  from  a 
conveyance  of  real  property  to  one  person,  with  words  of  either 
condition  or  limitation,  and  with  the  further  proviso  that,  upon 
the  happening  of  the  specified  contingent  event,  it  shall  depart 
from  him  and  go  over  to  another  person.  Such  are  estates,  to 
X  and  his  heirs  until  he  marries  and  then  to  Y  and  his  heirs  ; 
to  X  for  ten  years,  but  if  he  sell  intoxicating  liquor  on  the  land, 
then  to  Y  for  the  residue  of  the  term ;  to  X  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  provided  that  if  Y  return  from  Rome  it  is  to  go  to  Y 
and  his  heirs  forever.  The  distinctive  feature  of  such  an  estate 
is  that  the  mere  happening  of  the  specified  event  prematurely 
terminates  the  interest  of  the  first  party  and  carries  it  over  to 
the  other.  The  common-law  courts  disliked  this  characteristic, 
and,  therefore,  were  opposed  to  estates  on  conditional  limitation. 

§  86.  (4)  Mortgages.  —  One  of  the  original  forms  of  estates 
on  condition  subsequent  has  developed,  through  changes 
wrought  chiefly  by  courts  of  equity,  into  the  modern  mortgage, 
with  its  varied  forms  and  remedies.  In  England  and  a  few  of 
the  United  States,  a  mortgage  transaction  still  results  in  the 
conveying  of  a  conditional  estate  to  the  mortgagee.  But,  as 
was  heretofore  said,^  in  most  of  the  American  states,  the  mort- 
gagee now  acquires  only  a  lien  on  the  land,  before  foreclosure ; 
and  all  the  estate,  both  legal  and  equitable,  is  retained  by  the 
mortgagor  until  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  is  complete.  The 
form  of  the  contract  remains  everywhere  that  of  a  sale,  on  con- 
dition that  the  vendor  (mortgagor)  may  recover  the  property 

1  §  81,  supra. 
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if  he  repay  the  money  loaned  or  do  some  other  prescribed  act 
on  or  before  a  designated  day,  which  is  called  the  "  law  day  ;  '* 
but  its  substance  and  operation  have  been  vastly  changed, 
chiefly  through  the  invention  and  use  of  the  **  equity  of  redemp- 
tion."^ And  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  a  modern 
mortgage  is :  **  Any  conveyance  of  land  intended  by  the  parties 
at  the  time  of  making  it  to  be  a  security  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  doing  of  some  prescribed  act,"  *  The  different 
forms  and  kinds  of  mortgages,  the  diverse  theories  under  which 
they  are  dealt  with  in  the  several  states,  and  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  the  parties  to  them  supply  the  subject  matter  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapters  in  the  law 
of  real  property. 

§  87.  V.  Bstates  olaMified  with  Reference  to  the  Time  when 
the  Bnjoyment  of  them  may  begin  —  whether  the  owner  may  have 
the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  property  at  present,  or  must  waU 
for  it  till  some  future  time.  The  natural  and  established  division 
of  estates,  from  this  standpoint,  is  into,  1,  Estates  in  proesenii 
—  in  present  possession ;  and  2,  Estates  infuturo  —  in  expect- 
ancy, or  future  estates.  For,  although  a  man's  interest  in 
property  may  be  very  great,  it  may  be  so  limited  that  it  can  not 
be  enjoyed  by  him  until  some  future  time  ;  and  other  interests, 
whether  great  or  small,  may  be  such  as  to  afford  immediate 
possession  and  enjoyment. 

§  88.  1.  An  Estate  In  Pnesentl,  the  familiar,  ordinary  kind 
of  interest  which  gives  actual  pernancy  of  the  profits  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  estate,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
class  under  this  method  of  viewing  estates.  It  is  the  kind  of 
interest  most  frequently  owned  and  most  commonly  desired. 

§  89.  2.  Estates  In  Fntoro,  or  in  expectancy,  in  which  the 
right  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  property  is  postponed,  are  classi- 
fied as  (1)  Reversions,  (2)  Remainders,  and  (8)  Executory 
estates. 

(1)  A  reversion  is  a  future  estate,  created  by  operation  of 
lawy  to  take  effect  in  possession,  in  favor  of  a  grantor  or  his 
heirs  or  the  heirs  of  a  testator,  after  the  natural  termination  of 
a  prior  particular  estate  granted  or  devised.  If,  for  example, 
X,  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  in  fee  simple,  convey  it  to  Y 
for  his  life,  the  law  at  once  creates  and  gives  to  X  tiie  residue 

1  See§  70,Bupra,  Appeals,  in  Burnett  v.  Wright,   135 

«  Quoted  and  adopted  from  2  Wash.      N.  Y.  543,  547. 
B.  P.  p.  ♦43,  by  the  N.  Y.  Court  of 
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of  the  estate  in  fee  simple,  so  that  he  may  again  possess  the 
land  after  Yb  death  has  naturally  terminated  Y^s  estate.  Y's 
life  interest  is  then  the  particular  estate,  and  that  which  the 
law  has  created  for  or  reserved  to  X  is  the  reversion.  If  X 
die  at  or  before  the  time  when  the  grant  to  Y  takes  effect,  or 
if  the  conveyance  to  Y  be  by  will,  the  reversion  is  reserved  for 
the  heirs  of  X.  So  when  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  life  leases 
out  the  land,  say  for  ten  years,  the  law  immediately  creates  and 
reserves  for  him  a  reversion  of  the  residue  of  the  life  estate,  so 
that  he  may  again  have  possession  after  the  particular  estate 
for  ten  years  has  elapsed.  A  reversion  is  always  made  by 
operation  of  law,  and  never  by  act  of  the  parties ;  it  must  always 
be  preceded  by  a  particular  estate,  upon  which  it  is  said  to 
depend,  and  it  must  be  so  created  and  limited  as  not  to  curtail 
or  interrupt  that  particular  estate,  but  to  take  effect  in  posses- 
sion at  its  natural  termination. 

(2)  A  remainder  is  a  future  estate,  made  by  act  of  the  par* 
tiesj  to  take  effect  in  possession  after  the  natural  termination 
of  a  prior  particular  estate,  which  is  created  by  the  same  trans- 
action. It  differs  from  a  reversion  in  that  it  is  always  made 
by  act  of  the  parties  and  never  by  operation  of  law.  Thus,  if 
X,  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  in  fee  simple,  convey  it  to  Y 
for  his  life  and  then  to  Z  and  his  heirs  forever,  Y's  life  interest 
is  the  particular  estate,  and  Z  has  a  remainder  in  fee  simple. 
So,  X  might  make,  from  his  estate,  a  number  of  suc'cessive 
remainders,  as  if  he  conveyed  the  land  to  P  for  ten  years,  then 
to  Q  for  life,  then  to  B  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  then  to  S 
and  his  heirs  forever.  Like  a  reversion,  a  remainder  must 
always  be  preceded  by  a  particular  estate,  upon  which  it  is  said 
to  depend,  and  it  must  be  created  to  take  effect  in  possession, 
if  ever,  at  the  natural  termination  of  the  particidar  estate, 
which  it  must  never  be  made  to  interrupt  or  curtail.  It  is  also 
requisite  to  a  valid  remainder  that  it  shall  be  created  by  the 
same  transaction  as  the  particular  estate  upon  which  it  de- 
pends. The  primary  division  of  remainders  is  into  a,  vested, 
and  by  contingent,  a.  A  vested  remainder  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  present  fixed  right  to  future  enjoyment  of  the  prop- 
erty. An  illustration  is  an  estate  to  X  for  life,  remainder  to 
Y  who  is  a  living  person.  Here,  while  Y  can  not  possess  and 
enjoy  the  land  until  after  the  death  of  X,  yet  his  right  to  such 
future  enjoyment  is  not  affected  by  any  contingency  or  uncer-  ^ 
tainty.    It  may  be  added  that  a  vested  estate,  generally,  whether , 
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a  remainder  or  not,  is  defined  as  a  present,  fixed  right  to  pres- 
ent or  future  enjoyment  6.  A  contingent  remainder  is  one 
in  which  either  the  person  to  take  it  is  not  in  being  or  not 
ascertained,  or  the  event  upon  which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  is 
uncertain,  or  both ;  and  so  the  right  to  the  future  enjoyment  of 
the  property  is  not  fixed.  Illustrations  are  an  estate  to  X  for 
life,  remainder  to  his  unborn  son ;  an  estate  to  X  for  ten 
years,  remainder  to  Y  and  his  heirs  forever  if  he  marry  Z ;  an 
estate  to  X  for  life  and,  at  his  death,  to  the  person  who  is  then 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  to  be  added  that  a 
contingent  estate,  generally,  whether  a  remainder  or  not,  is 
frequently  defined  as  an  uncertain  right  to  future  enjoyment. 
Special  forms  of  contingent  remainders  are  cross  remainders 
and  alternate  remainders,  as  to  each  of  which  it  is  enough  here 
to  remark  that  it  is  made  so  that  it  will  ultimately  go  to  one  of 
the  other  of  two  or  more  designated  persons,  as  one  or  another 
of  specified  contingent  events  may  occur.  Any  kind  of  re- 
mainder may  be  made  directly  in  the  legal  estate,  or  by  the 
employment  of  a  use.  When  a  contingent  remainder  is  made 
in  a  use,  it  is  known  as  a  contingent  use. 

(3)  An  executory  estate  is  one,  created  by  act  of  the  parties, 
to  take  effect  in  possession  in  the  future,  without  any  particular 
estate  upon  which  it  depends.     Such  an  estate  is  illustrated  by 
a  devise  of  land  to  X  and  his  heirs,  to  begin  in  possession  when 
he  marries  Y ;  or  to  a  minor  for  life,  to  commence  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday  ;  or  to  X,  for  life,  and  ten  days  after  his 
death,  to  Y  and  his  heirs  forever.     In  the  first  two  of  these 
illustrations,  no  preceding  estate  whatever  is  mentioned ;  in 
the  last  one,  while  a  preceding  interest  is  given  to  X,  yet  the 
estate  conveyed  to  Y,  which  is  the  executory  one,  does  not 
depend  upon  it,  since  there  is  to  be  a  period  of  ten  days  be- 
tween them.     It  is  this  fact,  of  its  having  no  particular  estate 
upon  which  to  rest,  that  distinguishes  an  executory  estate  from 
both  a  reversion  and  a  remainder.     The  same  fact  also  caused 
the  common-law  courts  to  look  upon  executory  estates,  when, 
freehold  in  quantity,  with  disfavor,  and  to  refuse  to  permit 
them  to  be  made  directly  by  deed.     This  aversion  to  them  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  ancient  methods  of 
conveyancing,  which  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter.    It  is 
sufficient  here  to  add  that,  at  first  by  means  of  uses  and 
powers,   and   subsequently  by  wills  also,  freehold  executory- 
estates  were  ultimately  permitted  to  be  created  and  employed. 
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But  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  very  modem  statutes  that  they  have 
been  allowed  to  be  created  directly  by  deed.  Before  such 
recent  statutes,  the  methods  resorted  to  were :  a,  springing  uses, 
b^  shifting  uses,  Cy  dispositions  of  uses  by  virtue  of  powers  and 
dj  executory  devises.  aJA.  use  made  to  arise  in  the  future, 
without  any  preceding  interest  or  particular  estate  on  which  it 
depends,  is  a  springing  use.  Such  is  a  conveyance  by  deed  of 
land  to  X  and  his  heirs  for  the  use  of  Y  when  he  marries. 
When  Y  marries,  he  acquires  the  use  i  and  the  Statute  of  Uses 
then  executes  it  and  thus  confers/on  him  the  legal  estate. 
/Had  the  attempt  been  made  to  deed  the  legal  estate  directly  to 
Y,  but  not  to  be  vested  in  and  enjoyed  by  him  until  his  mar- 
riage, the  deed  would  have  been  a  nullity,  if  it  were  before  the 
modem  enabling  statutes.^  b.  A  shifting  use  is  a  conditional 
limitation  in  a  use.  An  ^lustration  is  an  estate  to  X  and  his 
heirs,  for  the  uses  of  Y  and  his  heirs,  but  if  Z  return  from 
Borne  then  for  the  use  of  Z  and  his  heirs.  The  Statute  of  Uses, 
executing  the  use,  bestows  the  legal  estate  upon  Y,  and  shifts 
it  to  Z  on  his  returning  from  Rome  and  thus  acquiring  the  use. 
An  attempt  thus  to  shift  the  legal  title  directly  by  deed,  and 
without  employing  the  use,  since  it  would  curtail  the  first . 
estate  if  allowed,  would  have  been  abortive  before  the  modern 
enabling  statutes,  c.  A  power  in  this  department  of  law  is 
the  right  to  dispose  of  a  use.  Accordingly,  if  an  owner  of 
land,  instead  of  creating  a  springing  use  or  a  shifting  one,  con- 
fer on  another  person  the  right  to  dispose  of  future  uses  in  the 
property ;  and  the  latter,  who  is  the  donee  of  a  power,  appoint 
the  use  to  spring  up  in  the  future  or  to  shift  from  one  ap- 
pointee to  another,  the  Statute  of  Uses  executes  the  uses  as 
they  come  into  existence,  and  thus  executory  estates  emerge. 
A  single  illustration,  which  is  enough  here,  is  found  in  a  power 
conferred  by  X,  the  donor,  upon  Y,  the  donee,  to  appoint  the 
use  in  fee  of  a  specified  acre  of  land,  and  the  appointment  of 
that  use  by  Y  to  Z  and  his  heirs,  to  begin  when  Z  marries. 
The  Statute  of  Uses  transfers  the  legal  estate  to  Z  as  soon  as 
upon  his  marriage  he  acquires  the  use.  d.  An  executory  de- 
vise is  a  future  estate,  created  by  will,  such  as  could  not  be  made 
directly  by  deed  at  common  law.  Illustrations  are  devises  of 
the  legal  estate  in  land,  to  X  and  his  heirs  to  begin  when  he 
marries ;  to  X  and  his  heirs  until  Y  returns  from  ftome,  and 
then  to  Y  and  his  heirs ;  to  X  for  his  life,  and  ten  days  after 
his  death  to  Y  and  his  heirs.    The  legal  estate  was  allowed  to 
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be  thus  disposed  of  by  will,  after  the  Statute  of  Wills,  82  Hen. 
VIII.  eh.  1,  as  amended  and  explained  by  84  ife  86  Hen.  VIII. 
ch.  5.^  Executory  freehold  estates  are  favored  by  modem 
statutes,  which  in  many  of  the  United  States  now  permit  them 
to  be  made  directly  by  deed,  as  freely  as  by  will,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  employing  either  uses  or  powers.  Executory 
estates  less  than  freehold  have  never  been  under  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  executory  freehold  estates  by  the  common* 
law  courts. 

IV.   Titles  to  Seal  PropeHy. 

§  90.  Definition  of  Title  —  Xtn  Elements  —  Bow  acquired.  — 
Title  is  generally  defined  as  the  means  of  acquiring  and  holding 
the  ownership  of  property.  "  TittUvsj*  says  Coke,  ** est  justa 
causa  possidendi  id  quod  nostrum  est.**  Its  distinction  from  es- 
tates in  and  holdings  of  realty  has  been  already  illustrated.'  A 
complete  title  involves  three  elements ;  namely,  possession,  right 
of  possession,  and  right  of  property.  These  appear,  distinct  and 
separate,  in  the  process  of  acquiring  title  by  adverse  possession 
in  one  of  the  more  conservative,  common-law  states,  such  as 
New  Jersey,  where  sixty  years  of  adverse  holding  and  occupancy 
are  frequently  necessary  to  a  complete  transfer  of  title  by  this 
method.  If,  in  that  state,  A  without  any  apparent  right  take 
B's  land  from  him  and  hold  it  adversely,  A  has  at  once  posses- 
sion, while  B  retains  the  right  of  possession  and  the  right  of 
property.  For  twenty  years  thereafter,  B  may  perfect  his  title 
again  simply  by  regaining  possession.^  After  twenty  years  of 
such  adverse  holding,  A  acquires  both  the  possession  and  the* 
right  of  possession;  while  B  then  has  left  only  the  right  of 
property  and  can  not  now  perfect  his  title  again  except  by 
judicial  proceedings.  After  forty  years  more  of  such  adverse 
holding,  making  sixty  in  all,  A  acquires  the  right  of  property 

1  After  the  fbodal  sTstem  affected  interefft,  either  legal  or  equitable,  in 

an  the  land  in  England,  and  before  real  property.     After  the  Statute  of 

the  Statute  of  Wills,  it  was  impossible  Wills  became  operatire,  it  was  natnraUy 

to  dispose  hy  devise  of  anj  legal  estate  construed  as  idlowing  executorj  legal 

in  real  property.    Testators  could  wiU  estatei  to  be  derised.  Just  as  executory 

away  only  the  use.    Eren  their  ability  ueee   had   been  freely  made   by  wiU 

to   do  this   was  taken    away  by  the  before  the  Statute  of  Uses.     Digby, 

Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen.  YIIL  ch.  la  Hist.  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  382. 
And  so,  for  fire  years — from  27  Hen.  *  {  ^>  iupra. 

Vm,  to  82  Hen.  Vm^no  TaUd  de-  I  Geo.  Stat  of  N.J.  p.  1977,  {  28. 

yise  was  made  in   England   of  any 
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also ;  ^  and  B's  title  has  thus  passed  to  A,  by  three  successive 
stages  under  the  statute  of  limitations,  each  of  which  stages 
carried  one  of  the  elements  of  title. 

The  two  chief  methods  of  acquiring  title  to  real  property 
are,  I.  By  descent,  and  II.  By  purchase. 

§  91.  L  Title  by  Descent.  —  When  an  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty leaves  it,  at  his  death,  undisposed  of  by  any  act  of  his, 
the  law  at  once  casts  it  upon  his  heir  or  heirs ;  and  this  is  the 
only  instance,  afforded  by  the  common  law,  of  title  by  descent. 
The  heir  or  heirs,  to  whom  the  law  thus  transfers  the  real 
property  of  their  deceased  ancestor,  are  ascertained  by  the 
common-law  canons  of  descent,  or  by  the  modifications  of  or 
substitutions  for  these  which  are  made  by  the  modem  statutes 
of  descent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  other  methods  of  acquiring 
title  by  law  are  not  treated  as  descent,  but  as  purchase.  Thus, 
a  wife  obtains  dower,  or  a  husband  curtesy,  by  operation  of 
law ;  but  both  of  these  interests  are  acquired  by  purchase.  It 
is  only  when  the  law  casts  property  upon  an  Jieir  that  title 
passes  by  descent. 

§  92.  n.  Title  by  PurchaM  includes  all  methods  of  acquiring 
property,  other  than  that  by  descent  as  above  explained.  He 
who  obtains  land  by  will^  or  by  adverse  possession,  acquires  it 
by  purchase ;  as  does  also  the  individual  who  takes  it  by  deed, 
and  the  state  to  which  it  escheats  when  its  owner  dies  intes- 
tate and  without  heirs.  The  divisions  of  this  means  of  obtain- 
ing realty,  which  are  suggested  by  convenience,  are :  1,  Title 
by  purchase  other  than  by  alienation ;  and,  2,  Title  by  aliena- 
tion, which  comprises  the  ^^  four  common  assurances  of  the 
realm;"  namely  :(1)  alienation  by  deed,  or  grant,  (2)  alien- 
ation by  devise,  (8)  alienation  by  matter  of  record,  and 
(4)  alienation  by  special  custom.' 

§  98.  1.  Title  by  Pnrohase,  other  than  by  Alienation,  includes 
those  forms  which  may  be  called  subsidiary,  and  which  are  not 
80  common  as  the  other  methods.  It  is  enough  here  to  name 
and  briefly  define  each  species.  (1)  Title  by  escheat  is  the 
passing  of  the  property  back  to  the  state,  as  its  primary  and 
ultimate  receptacle,  when  the  individual  owner  has  died  intes- 
tate and  without  heirs,  or  without  heirs  who  are  capable  of 
inheriting  that  particular  property.  Feudal  escheat  was  the 
falling  back  of  the  estate  to  the  lord,  from  the  deceased  vassal 

I  Qm.  Slit  of  N.  J.  p.  1»7S,  {{1,1.  <  8  Blackit  Com.  pp.  •S9a-«295. 
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who  had  died  without  heirs  capable  of  inheriting ;  this  was  on 
incident  of  tenure,  which  ceased  in  this  country  with  that 
method  of  holding  real  property ;  but  it  furnished  the  model 
upon  which  escheat  to  the  state,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  United 
States,  was  built  up  by  statutes.  (2)  Title  by  occupancy  results 
from  property,  which  has  been  left  vacant  and  unowned,  being 
taken  and  appropriated  as  his  own  by  an  individuaL  The  only 
remaining  instance  of  it,  at  common  law,  is  in  the  case  where 
a  tenant  per  autre  vie  dies  before  the  cestui  que  vie;  as  if  land 
be  owned  by  X  for  the  life  of  Y,  and  X  die  before  Y.  The 
common  law  then  permits  any  one,  who  first  obtains  posses- 
sion, to  own  and  hold  it  for  the  rest  of  Y's  life.  Even  this 
case  of  title  by  occupancy  is  now  abolished,  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions, by  statute.  (3)  Title  by  accretion  is  that  which  results 
from  the  gradual  increase  (so  gradual  that  an  observer  does 
not  detect  its  progress  as  it  is  going  on)  along  a  stream,  or 
lake,  or  the  sea  shore,  as  the  action  of  the  water  causes  addi- 
tional particles  tc|  adhere  to  and  thus  become  a  part  of  the 
land.  (4)  Title  by  forfeiture  is  the  result  of  some  illegal  act, 
or  negligence,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  realty,  whereby  it 
passes  either  to  the  person  injured  or  to  the  public.  It  is  little 
countenanced  in  this  country,  and  much  less  than  it  formerly 
was  in  England.  (5)  Title  by  prerogative  is  sometimes  extended 
to  cover  such  interests  in  real  property  as  accrue  to  the  crown, 
or  to  persons  who  claim  under  the  title  of  the  crown,  by  virtue 
of  the  position  as  parens  patrice  occupied  by  the  king.  It  does 
not  exist  in  American  law,  and  needs  to  be  mentioned  merely 
for  the  sake  of  completeness.  (6)  Title  by  abandonment — result- 
ing from  the  former  owner's  leaving  the  land  unoccupied,  under 
circumstances  which  indicate  that  he  does  not  intend  to  reclaim 
it,  and  its  being  taken  and  possessed  by  another  —  is  commonly 
named  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class  under  this  branch  of  our 
subject ;  but  it  will  be  found,  as  shown  hereafter,  that  every 
case  placed  in  this  category  properly  belongs  under  the  head 
of  title  by  either  estoppel,  dedication,  prescription,  or  adverse 
possession.  (7)  Title  by  estoppel  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
who  would  otherwise  be  the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  is  precluded  by  his  own  act  or  representation 
to  assert,  as  against  another  claimant,  his  right  or  interest 
therein.  As  in  the  law  of  contracts  generally,  the  estq)pel 
effecting  the  passing  of  title  may  be  either  in  pais,  or  of 
record,  or  by  deed.    (8)  Title  by  prescription^  by  which  incor- 
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poreal  hereditaments  only  are  acquired,^  is  such  as  rests  upon 
the  presumption,  after  twenty  years  (this  is  the  common  law  and 
ordinary  period,  though  in  some  states  it  is  made  different  by 
statute)  of  continuous,  peaceable,  uninterrupted  and  adverse 
enjoyment  of  such  an  incorporeal  right,  that  he  who  has  been 
so  enjoying  it  had  at  one  time  a  grant  of  it,  which  has  been 
lost.  The  period  of  time  required  to  perfect  such  a  title  and 
the  requisites  of  the  adverse  user  during  that  period  have  been 
worked  out  and  prescribed  by  the  common  law,  in  analogy  to 
the  statutes  of  limitations,  but  without  much  direct  statutory 
assistance.  (9)  Title  by  adverse  possession^  by  which  corporeal 
hereditaments  only  are  acquired,*  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the 
statutes  of  limitations.  The  title  to  the  land  is  passed  over  to 
the  adverse  holder  as  the  result  of  twenty  years  (this  is  the 
usual  period,  though  the  statutes  of  the  different  states  vary) 
of  continuous,  peaceable,  uninterrupted  occupation  thereof  with 
an  adverse  claim  of  right.  Such  occupancy  is  said,  in  some 
cases,  simply  to  cut  off  the  remedy  of  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
land,  while  the  title  is  left  theoretically  at  least  in  him ;  but  in 
England  and  many  of  tlie  United  States  it  is  held  to  pass  the 
complete  title  to  the  adverse  holder.' 

§  94.  2.  Title  by  AUenation.  —  Alienation  is  the  voluntary 
resigning  or  giving  over  of  property  by  one  person  and  its 
receipt  and  acceptance  by  another.  The  most  common  methods 
of  acquiring  realty  are  included  within  this  class.  As  here- 
tofore stated,  they  are  the  so-called  ^^  four  common  assurances 
of  the  realm;''  namely:  (1)  Alienation  by  deed  or  grant, 
(2)  Alienation  by  devise,  (3)  Alienation  by  matter  of  record, 
and  (4)  Alienation  by  special  custom. 

(1)  Alienation  ly  Deed  or  Grant.  —  A  deed  is  a  writing, 
containing  the  elements  of  a  contract,  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  by  the  parties.     Its  most  ordinary  employment,  of 

I  Thifl  it  true  when  the  word ''  pre-  interchangeablj.     See  last  preceding 

•cription  "  is  tecbnicaUj  and  accoratelj  note. 

emplojed.    Bnt  it  is  sometimes  used  in  *  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  ch.  27,  §  34 ;  Baker 

a  sense  broad  enough  to  include  the  v.  Oakwood,  123  N.  Y.   16;  Simis  r. 

acquisition  of  an/ kind  of  real  propertj,  McElroj,  160  N.  Y.  156;  CampbeU  v. 

whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  by  Holt,  115  U.  8.  620;  Turner  v.  New 

adverse  holding  or  user  for  the  requisite  York,  168  U.  S.  90;  Hampton  v.  Com- 

length  of  time.    See  United  States  v.  mon wealth,  19  Pa.  St.  329;  Welch  v. 

Charez,  175  U.  S.  509,  522;  Davis  v.  Wadsworth,  30  Conn.  149;  Jones  v. 

Coblens,  174  XJ.  S.  719,  724.  Jones,  18  Ala.    248;    Cooley,  Const. 

*  Bnt    "adverse   possession''    and  Lim.  (5th  ed.)  449. 
"prescription"   are    sometimes    used 
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course,  is  in  transferring  or  otherwise  affecting  the  title  to 
real  property.  The  forms  that  it  has  assumed  for  these  pur- 
poses are  historically  divided  into  three  groups;  namely: 
aj  the  common-law  deeds;  by  the  forms  of  conveyancing 
that  arose  and  operate  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  and 
Cy  the  kinds  of  deeds  or  grants  at  present  employed.  The 
word  "grant"  is  here  used,  in  connection  with  "deed/*  be- 
cause it  is  the  term  now  quite  commonly  employed  by  courts 
and  writers  to  include  practically  all  forms  of  alienation  by 
deed. 

a.  The  common-law  deeds,  which  were  the  only  ones 
known  before  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  embraced 
six  forms  that  were  primary  and  five  that  were  secondary.  A 
deed  is  said  to  be  primary  when  it  is  capable  of  passing  title 
from  one  person  to  another  originally  and  completely,  without 
reference  to  the  previous  operation  of  any  other  document  or 
form  of  transfer ;  it  is  secondary  when  its  operation  depends 
on  a  former  manipulation  of  the  title  through  some  other 
instrument  or  transaction.  The  six  primary  common-law 
deeds  were,  feoffmenty  which  accompanied  the  ceremony 
known  as  livery  of  seisin  of  the  land  and  conveyed  corporeal 
hereditaments  ordinarily  in  fee  simple;  gi/ty  which  trans- 
ferred an  estate  tail;  grant  (in  its  original  and  narrower 
sense),  which  conveyed  incorporeal  hereditaments;  leasey 
which  dealt  with  a  smaller  estate,  usually  less  than  freehold ; 
exchangcy  by  which  an  estate  in  one  piece  of  property  was 
traded  for  the  same  quantity  of  estate  in  another,  and  parti- 
tioTiy  which  allotted  in  severalty  distinct  pieces  of  property 
formerly  owned  by  co-tenants.  The  five  secondary  deeds 
were :  confirmatiouy  used  to  validate  and  make  indefeasible  a 
prior  voidable  transfer;  surrendery  by  which  a  tenant  or 
temporary  holder  gave  back  his  estate  to  the  landlord  or 
reversioner ;  release  (the  reverse  of  the  surrender),  by  which 
a  reversioner  g&ve  up  his  interest  to  the  temporary  holder  of 
the  land;  assignmenty  which  transferred  to  a  third  party  the 
whole  of  a  temporary  interest,  such,  for  example,  as  an  estate 
for  years,  and  defeasancey  which  has  become  a  part  of  the 
modem  mortgage  and  provides  that  a  previous  conveyance 
shall  become  null  and  void  on  the  happening  of  a  specified 
event  These  ancient  forms  of  deeds,  with  some  modifications 
and  occasionally  with  new  names,  are  still  generally  retained. 
But,  in  some  of  the  states  of  this  country,  the  feoffment  and 
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gift  are  no  longer  used.^  The  defeasance  is  now  uniformly 
a  mere  clause  or  part  of  another  deed,  such  as  a  mortgage, 
rather  than  a  separate  instrument  by  itself. 

b.  The  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  consisted  in  its 
taking  the  legal  estate  from  him,  who  was  seised  of  property 
for  the  use  of  another,  and  passing  it  over  to  that  other,  —  the 
cestui  que  use^  —  thus  "  eocectUmg  "  the  use  by  uniting  it  and  the 
legal  estate  in  the  same  person*  While  that  statute,  because 
of  the  ways  in  which  it  was  construed,  never  accomplished 
what  its  framers  intended  —  never  destroyed  uses  —  yet  it 
Boon  came  to  be  employed  as  a  great  convenience  in  secret 
conveyancing  of  real  property.  It  was  apparent,  from  the 
moment  of  its  enactment,  that  title  to  real  property  might  be 
readily  passed  from  A  to  C  by  having  it  conveyed  by  A  to  B 
for  the  use  oi  0.  Thus  the  parties  themselves  transmitted  (or 
transmuted)  the  title  part  of  the  way — from  A  to  B  —  and 
the  statute  then  carried  it  the  rest  of  the  way  —  from  B  to  C. 
It  was  then  said  to  be  conveyed  ^'  by  transmutation  of  posses- 
sion." But  in  this  process  the  conveyance  from  A  to  B  was 
necessarily  open  and  notorious;  for  it  must  take  place  by 
feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin  on  the  land,  when  it  was 
called  (a)  a  Feoffment  to  uses,  or  by  a  proceeding  in  court,  when 
it  took  the  form  of  either  (b)  a  Fine  to  uses  or  (c)  a  Common 
recovery  to  uses.  In  order  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  such  trans- 
fers and  secretly  to  utilize  the  statute,  three  other  methods  of 
conveying  by  its  aid,  which  were  said  to  operate  "without 
transmutation  of  possession  "  soon  came  to  be  very  commonly 
employed.  These  were  (d)  Covenant  to  stand  seised^  (e)  Bar^ 
gain  and  sale^  and  (f)  Lease  and  release,  (d)  A  covenant  to 
stand  seised  can  operate  only  between  husband  and  wife  or 
persons  related  by  blood,  and  for  a  meritorious  or  good  con- 
sideration as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  valuable.  Its 
simple  operation  is  that,  without  going  on  the  land  and  with- 
out any  other  act  of  publicity,  A  covenants  and  agrees  to  hold 
the  property  (stand  seised  of  it)  for  the  use  of  B.  By  virtue 
of  such  covenant,  B  becomes  the  owner  of  the  use ;  and  the 
Statute  of  Uses  then  instantly  transfers  to  him  the  legal 
estate,  (e)  The  bargain  and  sale  is  for  valuable  consideration, 
and  does  not  require  any  relationship  of  blood  or  marriage. 
Without  any  publicity,  A  merely  agrees  to  sell  the  land  to  B, 

1  Bigbj,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5th.  ed.)  p.  16;  2  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d 
6d.)  pp.  314-321. 
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and  B  bargains  to  purchase  it.  This  agreement  or  ^  bargain  " 
gives  the  use  to  B;  and  the  Statute  of  Uses  then  instantly 
takes  to  him  the  legal  title.  The  parties  make  the  bargain, 
and  the  Statute  makes  the  sale.  (0  The  secrecy  of  these 
forms  of  conveying  being  objectionable,  it  was  provided  by 
the  Statute  of  Enrolment,  27  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  16,  that  any 
transfer  of  a  freehold  estate  by  bargain  and  sale  should  be 
invalid,  unless  made  by  deed  and  enrolled,  within  six  months 
after  its  date,  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record  at  West- 
minster. The  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  that  statute ;  and  it  consists  of  a 
bargain  and  sale  of  an  estate  less  than  freehold  (usually  for 
one  year)  from  A  to  B,  and  then  of  a  release  from  A  to  B  of 
the  residue  of  the  estate  in  fee  simple.  Neither  the  bargain 
and  sale  for  a  term  of  years  nor  the  release  was  required  by 
the  statute  to  be  enrolled.  These  last  three  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  and  acquiring  titles  to  realty,  and  also  the  feoffment 
to  uses,  are  still  permitted  in  most  common-law  jurisdictions. 
But  the  simpler  forms  of  the  deeds  of  to-day,  as  well  as  the 
better  operation  of  our  modem  recording  acts,  have  done  away 
with  their  actual  utility  and  use. 

e.  The  modern  kinds  of  deeds  are  modifications  of  those 
already  mentioned;  but,  largely  because  of  the  prominence 
and  importance  now  given  to  the  covenants  for  title,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  warranty,  different  names  are  generally  em- 
ployed. The  four  species  most  commonly  used  are :  (a)  The 
quUelaim  deed,  which  was  originally  a  mere  release,  but 
has  come  to  be  also  in  most  states  the  lowest  form  of 
primary  conveyance  —  a  mere  naked  transfer,  without  any 
covenant  as  to  title ;  (b)  The  modem  bargain  and  sale  deed, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  and  condensation  of  the  older  deed  of 
the  same  name  —  another  but  preferable  form  of  naked  trans- 
fer,' without  any  covenant  as  to  title ;  (c)  The  bargain  and  sale 
with  one  or  more  special  covenants  for  title,  such  as  the 
favorite  covenant  against  the  grantor's  acts  ;  and  (d)  The  war- 
ranty deedj  sometimes  called  the  full  covenant  and  warranty 
deed,  which,  in  addition  to  purporting  to  convey  the  property 
in  the  strongest  and  fullest  terms,  contains  all  the  usual 
covenants  by  which  the  grantor  binds  himself  and  his  heirs 
forever  to  make  good  and  defend  the  title  of  the  grantee  and 
his  successors  in  interest.  In  addition  to  these  chief  species 
of  conveyances,  there  are  in  use  at  the  present  time  numerous 
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subsidiary  forms,  most  of  which  are  in  substance  modifi- 
cations of  the  bargain  and  sale  deed.  Such  are  sheriffs' 
deeds,  executors'  deeds,  referees'  deeds,  receivers'  deeds,  tax 
deeds,  etc. 

The  modem  deeds  are  also  classified  and  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  kinds  of  grantors  or  parties  by  whom  they  are 
made  and  delivered.  Thus,  (a)  the  jmblic  grant  (using  grant 
in  its  generic  sense)  by  the  state  or  general  government  is 
one  form ;  (b)  the  office  grant,  made  by  some  duly  authorized 
public  officer,  is  another;  and  (c)  the  private  grant  —  the  most 
frequently  employed  form  —  is  the  third. 

The  essential  requisites  of  all  these  forms  of  conveyances, 
their  execution,  delivery,  witnessing,  acknowledging,  proving, 
and  record,  and  their  orderly  component  parts,  as  arranged  by 
courts  and  statutes  ancient  and  modern,  present  broad  fields 
of  inquiry  and  discussion  within  the  domain  of  the  law  of 
real  property. 

(2)  Alienation  hy  Devise.  —  A  devise  is  a  gift  of  real  prop- 
erty by  will.  The  right  thus  to  transfer  landed  interests,  as 
it  is  now  enjoyed,  is  the  result  of  much  change  and  develop- 
ment, in  which  famous  statutes  have  played  a  very  important 
part.  Hence,  the  discussion  of  title  by  will  embraces  in  the 
first  instance  (a)  an  explanation  of  the  general  nature  and 
operation  of  devises  in  the  different  periods  of  their  history. 
It  next  deals  with  (b)  the  present  metiiods  of  executing  wills, 
in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  passing  real  property.  And, 
lastly,  it  examines  (c)  the  different  varieties  of  devises  and 
the  general  rules  and  principles  of  construction  applicable 
to  them. 

(a)  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  the  common  law,  and 
before  the  feudal  system  became  established  in  England,  wills 
of  realty  were  quite  freely  permitted  and  used,  at  least  by 
lords  and  great  men.  They  were  ordinarily  made  in  writing, 
authenticated  by  the  testator's  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  them,  and  deposited  in  monasteries  for  safe  keeping.^ 
The  introduction  of  feuds  interfered  with  this  system,  because 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  right  of  the  lord  to  prevent  his 
vassal  from  willing  away  the  legal  estate  in  the  land ;  and, 
until  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  statute,  no  holder  of 
land  by  tenure  could  devise  any  interest  therein  except  the 
use  or  equitable  estate.^    It  was  decided  that  the  Statute  of 

1  Digbj,  Hiat  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  ch.  viii. 
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Uses^  27  Hen.  YIIL  ch.  10,  since  it  was  to  take  the  legal 
estate  wherever  the  use  was  bestowed,  had  forbidden  even  the 
willing  away  of  a  use;  and  so  there  were  no  valid  wills  in 
England  of  any  interests  in  real  property  for  five  years  — 
from  27  Hen.  VIIL  to  82  Hen,  VHI.  By  the  Statute  of 
Wills,  82  Hen.  VIIL  eh.  1,  as  amended  and  explained  by  84 
&  85  Hen.  VIIL  ch.  5,  most  legal  and  equitable  interests 
in  real  property  were  permitted  to  be  transferred  by  will  in 
writing;  and  this  was  generally  and  somewhat  loosely  done 
until  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II. 
ch.  8.  The  last-mentioned  enactment,  which  required  a  will 
of  realty  not  only  to  be  in  writing  but  also  to  be  signed  by 
the  testator  and  attested  and  signed  by  at  least  three  credible 
witnesses,  controlled  such  instruments  until  the  taking  effect 
of  our  modern  wills  statutes,  such  as  that  of  1  Yict.  ch.  26 
in  England,  or  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1880  in  New  York. 
Thus,  these  modern  statutes  introduced  the  sixth  and  last 
general  period  in  the  history  of  wills  of  real  property. 

(b)  The  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated  is  that 
which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  valid- 
ity and  effects  of  its  transfer  by  will.  Tersely  summarized 
here,  that  law  may  be  said  usually  to  require  that  the  written 
will  shall  be  signed  or  siibscribed  by  the  testator,  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  two  witnesses  (some  states  require  three,  and  that 
number  is  everywhere  preferable),  or  if  subscribed  in  their 
absence  that  the  signature  be  acknowledged  by  him  to  them ; 
that  he  declare  to  them  that  it  is  his  will  and  request  them  to 
attest  and  subscribe  it  as  witnesses,  and  that  they  thereupon 
attest  and  subscribe  it  as  such  witnesses.  The  different  states, 
of  course,  have  local  variations  in  these  requirements ;  (a) 
but  those  here  stated  are  the  essentials  most  uniformly 
prescribed. 

(c)  Among  the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  as  to  the  execution  of  a  will,  requires  that : 
'<  1.  It  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  testator  at  the  end  of  the  will :  2.  Such 
subscription  shall  be  made  by  the  testator,  in  the  presence  of  each  of 
the  attesting  witnesses,  or  shall  be  acknowledged  by  him,  to  have  been  so 
made,  to  each  of  the  attesting  witnesses :  3.  The  testator,  at  the  time  of 
making  such  subscription,  or  at  the  time  of  acknowledging  the  same,  shall 
declare  the  instrument  so  subscribed,  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament: 
4.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses,  each  of  whom  shall  sign 
his  name  as  a  witness,  at  the  end  of  the  will,  at  the  request  of  the  testator." 
N.  Y.  R.  S.  (9th  ed.)  p.  1877  (2  E.  S.  63),  §  40. 
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kinds  or  varieties  of  devises  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
operation  of  residuary  clauses  in  wills,  and  from  the  lapsing 
of  direct  and  explicit  devises  because  of  the  death  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries before  the  testators.  At  common  law,  a  residuary 
clause  or  devise  in  a  will — a  general  gift  of  the  residue  of 
the  testator's  property  after  specific  gifts  have  been  made  — 
could  not  dispose  of  real  property;  but  now,  in  England  and 
most  of  the  United  States,  the  modem  statutes  have  enabled 
it  to  do  so.  A  will  now  generally  speaks  and  operates  as  of 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator;  and  so  lapsed  devises 
may  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  residuary  clauses.  The 
discussion  of  devises  also,  calls  for  a  resumd  of  the  special 
forms  of  estates  thereby  frequently  conveyed,  such  as  execu- 
tory devises,  devises  for  charitable  uses,  etc 

(8)  Alienation  hy  Matter  of  Record.  —  Title  acquired  by 
matter  of  record  does  not  depend  upon  the  direct  acts  of  the 
parties,  but  looks  to  the  sanction  of  a  court  for  its  substan- 
tiation and  preservation.  It  is  ordinarily  the  outcome  of  a 
judgment  or  decree.  While,  under  the  modem  practice  in 
this  country,  these  do  not  as  a  rule  give  title,  but  merely 
crystallize  and  confirm  that  which  is  assumed  to  have  already 
existed,  yet  they  are  to  be  examined  as  important  methods  of 
perfecting  titles.  Two  kinds  of  assurances,  moreover,  which 
are  within  this  group  and  were  for  a  long  time  extensively 
used  in  England,  did  actually  and  originally  in  many  in- 
stances transfer  an  entire  interest  in  realty  from  one  person 
to  another.  They  were  fines  and  common  recoveries.  The 
study  of  these  two  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which  were 
technical,  artificial,  and  collusive  in  character,  throws  much 
light  upon  the  history  and  leading  principles  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  common  law. 

(4)  Alienation  hy  Special  Custom.  —  There  are  no  instances, 
of  any  practical  importance,  of  title  by  special  custom  in  this 
country.  But  a  complete  survey  of  our  subject  includes  the 
few  methods  of  thus  acquiring  property,  such  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  Burgage  tenures  and  Gavelkind  holdings,  which 
have  been  operative  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  effects  of 
some  local  customs  in  modifying  the  rights  and  interests  of 
landowners,  especially  in  cases  where  the  estates  are  less  than 
freehold,  are  also  properly  embraced  within  this  subdivision 
of  the  methods  of  acquinng  title. 

§  95.   xaens  on  Real  Property.  —  Ownership  of  real  property 
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may  be  either  free,  clear,  and  indefeasible,  or  affected  by  liens 
or  other  encumbrances.  An  encumbrance  is  a  right  or  claim 
against  the  property,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  title,  but  impairs  the  value.  Such  is  a  restriction 
as  to  use,  more  onerous  than  the  law  would  naturally  require, 
or  a  mortgage,  or  a  lien  for  taxes  or  water  rent  Some  of 
these  encumbrances,  such,  for  example,  as  the  first  illustra- 
tion just  given,  are  not  ordinarily  liens,  since  they  are  only 
restrictions,  and  not  claims  for  any  payment  or  value  out  of 
the  land.  The  discussion  of  these  comes  naturally  in  con- 
nection with  the  instruments  which  create  them,  such  as  con- 
veyances, leases,  and  covenants.  A  lien  —  which  is  also  an 
encumbrance  —  is  a  hold  or  claim,  which  one  person  has  over 
the  property  of  another  as  security  for  the  payment  of  some 
charge  or  debt  out  of  that  property.  As  these  are  necessarily 
involved  in  a  thorough  examination  of  title  to  real  property, 
they  are  logically  to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  subject  of 
title. 

The  mortgage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  liens, 
has  been  already  explained,  as  a  development  from  estates  on 
condition  subsequent;  and  the  equitable  liens  or  mortgages, 
such  as  vendors*  liens,  vendees*  liens,  lis  pendens^  etc.,  were 
included  in  its  discussion.  Statutory  liens  remain  to  be 
noticed.  And  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  name  and  define 
the  most  important  forms  among  them.  Such  are  liens  for 
taxes,  levied  yearly  by  the  public  authorities  against  the 
property ;  also  water  rents  —  in  the  large  cities,  —  and  assess- 
ments or  betterment  charges  imposed  upon  lands  for  payment 
for  special  public  improvements  at  or  near  where  the  lands 
are  located.  Such  also  are  judgment  liens,  obtained  by  the 
^  docketing  "  of  judgments  against  landowners,  as  authorized 
and  regulated  by  statutes ;  mechanics'  liens,  filed  pursuant  to 
statute  for  compensation  due  to  persons  who  have  contributed 
labor  or  material  to  the  repair  or  improvement  of  the  land; 
attachment  liens,  obtained  by  plaintiffs  during  the  pendency 
of  litigation;  and  unsafe  building  liens  and  liens  in  favor  of 
boards  of  health,  which  are  filed  because  of  the  properties' 
violation  of  municipal  ordinances  or  rules.  Such  rights, 
while  not  directly  assailing  the  title,  may  readily  take  most 
or  all  of  the  value  from  its  owner. 

§  96.  Registration  of  Tities  and  Uens.  —  A  system  of  ^reg- 
istering titles,"  first  brought  into  practice  by  Sir  Robert 
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Torrens  in  South  Australia,  and  therefore  known  as  the 
"Torrens  System/*  has  been  substantially  adopted  in  a  few 
of  the  United  States,  such,  for  example,  as  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts.  It  is  entirely  statutory;  and  the  local  acts 
vary  considerably.  But  the  general  scheme  includes  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  to  determine  that  the  applicant  owns  the 
property,  to  which  proceeding  all  interested  persons  are  made 
parties,  a  certificate  of  title  to  the  successful  petitioner  by  a 
public  official  designated  by  the  statute,  registration  of  the 
certificate  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  all  subsequent 
transfers  and  liens  made  by  note  on  such  certificate  or  a  new 
one  duly  registered  and  the  making  of  the  certificate  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  title  of  its  holder.  The  merits  claimed 
for  such  a  system  are  the  security  which  it  gives  to  titles 
and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  enables  them  to  be 
transferred. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  utility  of  the  foregoing  survey  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  the  following  chapters  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  annexed  tabulated  summary  of  its  contents. 
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a  Rent-Service. 
...  6  Rent-charge. 
c  Rent-eeck. 
[License.) 


.Chief  forms. 


,  Inferior  or  Biibsidiaiy  forms. 


r  a  Expreis   .    . 

I  h  Implied    .    . 

/  a  Fee  simple. 
\  h  Qualified  fees 


a  Conventional 


:} 


U  Legal  .    .    .    . 
Chattel  interests. 


(a)  Active. 

(b)  Passive, 
(a)  Resolting. 

b)  Constmctive. 

(a)  Fee  conditional  —  foe  taiL 

(b)  Fee  on  condition. 

(c)  Fee  on  limitstion. 

(d)  Fee  on  conditional  limitation. 

(a)  For  one's  own  life. 

(b)  Per  autre  vie. 

(c)  For  uncertain   period  whicn 

may  last  for  life. 

(a)  Curtesy. 

(b)  Dower. 

(c)  Jointnre. 

(d)  Estate  by  marriage. 


a  Vested. 
^  6  Contingent 

a  Springing  i 
b  Shifting  uses. 

1  c  Powers. 

L      Executory  devises. 


■I 


a   Common-law  kinds. 

b  Kinds  operating  by  Statute 

of  Uses. 
c  Modern  kinds 


(a)  Public  grant. 

(b)  Office  grant 

(c)  Private  grant 
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PARTS  I  AND  n. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LANDS  AND  TENEMENTS. 
S  97.  Lands.  §  98.  Tenements. 

§  97.  Lands.  — The  topic  of  this  book  is  real  property,  in 
the  sense  of  things  which  are  objects  of  ownership.  The 
holdings  of  such  things,  the  estates  or  interests  in  them  and 
the  titles  to  them  are  the  distinct  subjects  of  the  other  three 
books.  Naturally  the  first  of  these  things  —  these  objects  of 
ownership  —  which  engaged  the  attention  of  men,  was  land 
—  the  real  property  that  is  cognizable  by  the  physical  senses. 
Land  embraces  whatever  is  parcel  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
whatever  is  affixed  thereto,  whether  by  nature  —  as  trees, 
grass,  herbs,  and  water  —  or  by  the  act  of  man  —  as  houses, 
fences,  poles,  and  wires— rand  all  the  space  beyond  them 
indefinitely  outward.  When  the  lawyer  thinks  of  land,  he 
must  immeasurably  enlarge  upon  the  ordinary,  lay  conception 
of  it  and  make  it  include  everything  of  which  his  physical 
senses  might  give  him  knowledge,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
upward  into  unlimited  space.  Cujus  est  solum  ejus  est  usque 
ad  eodum,  et  ad  orcum,  I  can  restrain  my  neighbor  from 
swinging  his  shutters  out  over  my  roof;  and  he  who,  without 
permission,  digs  into  my  soil  a  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, or  flies  in  an  air-ship  thousands  of  feet  above  it,  is  guilty 
of  trespass.^ 

§  98.  Tenements.  —  As  things  not  tangible,  nor  cognizable 
in  any  way  by  the  physical  senses,  came  more  and  more  to 

1  See  S  62,  supra,  and  note ;  Lay-      Fa.  St.  286 ;  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  Co.  v.  Bat- 
boom  v.  Gridley  (1892),  2  Ch.  53;  Lem-      ler,  159  U.  S.  87,  92;  Gouverneur  ». 
mon  V.  Webb  (1895),  App.    Gas.  1 ;      Nat.  Ice  Co.,  134  N.  Y.  355. 
ChartieTB  Block  Coal  Co.  v.  Mellon,  152 
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demand  a  place  in  the  domain  of  realty,  the  necessitj  arose 
for  a  word  that  should  include  these  as  well  as  land,  and  that 
should  embrace  practically  everything  that  we  now  call  real 
property.  Tenure  was  a£Fecting  all  these  things ;  and  between 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  they  all  came  to  be  de- 
noted by  the  word  tenements.^  "Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
that  word  first  came  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  comprising 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  and  wastes,  for  at  an  early  time 
the  word  terra  will  hardly  cover  more  than  the  arable  land. 
But  tenementum  will  also  comprise  any  incorporeal  thing 
which  can  be  holden  by  one  man  of  another.  •  •  .  Thus,  for 
example,  rents  charge,  rents  seek,  rights  of  common,  become 
tenements.  Statutes  of  Edward  L's  day  gave  the  word  a 
sharper  edge. "  *  As  already  explained,  the  word  "  tenements  " 
practically  embraces  all  the  forms  of  real  property  —  real 
things  —  known  to  the  American  law. 

1  1  FoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  *  8  FolL  4  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (Sd 

ed.)  p.  236,  note  3.  ed.)  p.  148. 
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PART  III. 

HEREDITAME^^TS. 
1.  Corporeal.  2.  Incorporeal. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HEREDITAMENTS  EXPLAINED  AND   CLASSIFIED  —  GOBPOBEAL 
HEREDITAMENTS. 

§  99.  Hereditaments.  —  Early  local  customs,  under  the 
name  of  "principals"  or  "heirlooms,"  which  gave  certain 
favorite  chattels  to  the  heir,^  gradually  hardened  into  law  and 
added  to  the  category  of  real  things  some  articles  that  are 
naturally  neither  lands  nor  tenements.  The  heir  inherited 
them,  as  he  did  other  real  property ;  and  so  they  and  it  came 
to  be  called  collectively  hereditaments.  That  word  is  accord- 
ingly used  everywhere  to  denote  every  kind  of  real  property. 
But  in  this  country  it  is  practically  no  wider  in  scope  than 
tenements.  And,  as  was  explained  above,  it  is  possible  to 
create  a  tenement  which  is  not  a  hereditament.^ 

Dividing  hereditaments  into  their  two  classes  —  corporeal 
and  incorporeal  —  as  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  that  all  real  property  that  is  tangible  or  in  any  way 
cognizable  by  the  physical  senses  is  said  to  be  corporeal,  and 
that  all  corporeal  hereditaments  are  lands.  All  other  here- 
ditaments are  incorporeal;  i.  e.,  mere  rights^  which  arise  out 
of  things  corporeal  or  are  connected  with  or  annexed  to  or 
exercisable  within  corporeal  property.  Comprising  as  they 
do  some  of  the  most  valuable  property  interests  of  the  present 
day,  and  ramifying  into  important  kinds  and  species,  the 
incorporeal  hereditaments  call  for  separate  and  careful  Qon- 

1  2  PoU.  &  Mait.  HiBt.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  363.  ^  %  62,  wprcu 
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Bideration.  As  was  heretofore  stated,  their  four  kinds, 
which  are  important  in  the  American  law  of  real  property, 
are  (1)  Bents,  (2)  Franchises,  (3)  Easements  and  servitudes, 
and  (4)  Profit  d prendre.^ 

1  For  the  six  other  formB,  which  admiration  for  the  daring  fancj  that 

exist  in  England,  see  J  62,  supra,  created  it,  a  fancj  that  was  not  afraid 

"  We  can  not  leave  behind  us  the  law  of  the  grotesque."    2  PolL  &  llait.  Hist 

of  incorporeal  things,  the  most  medieval  £ng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  149. 
part  of  medieval  law,  without  a  word  of 
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2.    INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

(V)    BENTS. 


§100.  Rent  ~  Definition. 
§  101.  Kinds  of  rent. 

a.   Rent-service, 

§  102.  Rent-service — Incident  of 
reversion. 

§  103.  Fealty -—Estoppel  to  deny 
title. 

§104.  Distress  —  Remedies  for 
non-payment,  etc. 

§  106.  To  whom  rent-service  re- 
served— To  whom  proceeds  payable. 

§  106.  Assignment,  or  transfer. 

§  107.  Discharge  —  Suspension 
—  Apportionment. 

§  108.   Discharge  of  rent-service. 

§109.   Suspension  of  rent-service. 

§  110.  Apportionment  of  rent- 
service. 


§  111.  Effects  of  destmction  of 
or  injury  to  buildings. 

b,  c.  Rent-charge^  Rent-seek. 

§  112.  Definitions  and  distinc- 
tions. 

§  113.  General  characteristics  of 
rent-charge  and  rent-seek. 

§  114.  Remedies  for  enforcing 
and  recovering  proceeds. 

§  115.  Reservation.  Assignment, 
or  transfer. 

§  116.  Dischaige,  suspension,  and 
apportionment. 

§  117.   Discharge  of  such  rents. 

§  118.   Suspension  of  such  rents. 

§  119.  Apportionment  of  such 
rents. 


§  100.  Rent  —  Definition.  —  The  early  common-law  rent 
(reditvs)  was  a  mere  right  to  services  rendered  by  a  tenant 
to  his  lord  or  landlord.  This  has  been  styled  the  old  "  teno- 
rial"  rent.1  But  other  cognate  rights  have  been  so  persis- 
tently designated  by  the  same  word  that  the  rent  of  to-day 
must  be  defined  in  broader  terms.  It  is  a  right  to  a  certain 
profit  issuing  periodically  out  of  lands  or  tenements.^  And 
the  elements  of  this  definition  require  careful  attention. 


1  2  PoU.  &  Malt  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d 
ed.)  p.  129. 

*  The  Bubstance  of  this  definition  is 
from  2  Minor's  Inst  32.  It  is  there 
added  that  the  right  mnst  issue  ont  of 
lands  or  tenements  carporeaL    This  re- 


quirement is  undonbtedly  correct,  as 
viewed  from  common-law  theory ;  and 
it  may  well  be  added  that  Dr.  Minor's 
exposition  of  the  law  of  rent  is  probablj 
the  clearest  and  most  scientific  one  in 
existence.    But,  since  the  practice  is 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  rent  is  a  mere  right  It  is  not  the 
money,  goods,  or  services,  which  the  tenant  renders  to  his 
landlord,  nor  is  it  the  mere  privilege  of  suing  for  any  of  these 
things  when  due ;  but  it  is  a  right  against  the  realty  to  receive 
from  it  some  compensation  or  return.  Hence  it  is  incorpo- 
real.^ The  money,  or  other  thing  of  value,  which  the  rent 
is  the  right  to  receive,  is  the  proceeds,  fruits,  or  profits  of  the 
rent.  It  will  prevent  much  confusion  of  thought  and  conduce 
to  clear  and  accurate  results  to  bear  this  distinction  con- 
stantly in  mind.^  Bent,  as  thus  understood,  is  ordinarily 
real  property  or  a  chattel  real ;  while  its  fruits  or  proceeds, 
when  received,  and  the  right  to  sue  for  them  when  due  and 
unpaid  are  personalty. 

Again,  rent  is  a  right  to  a  certain  profit.  This  profit,  or 
the  fruits  or  proceeds  of  the  rent,  may  consist  of  money, 
goods,  services,  or  any  other  things  of  value.*  It  was  at  first 
comm6nly  paid  in  services,  rendered  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord 
or  the  tenant  to  his  landlord,  which  fact  gave  the  name  to  the 
most  important  kind  of  rent  —  the  rent-service.*  The  things 
thus  rendered  must  be  a  gain  or  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
rent,  and  not  anything  which  he  had  before  the  rent  was 
created.  Therefore,  a  return  of  part  of  the  soil  to  the  grantor 
of  land  or  of  trees  or  herbage  growing  upon  it  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  could  not  be  properly  treated  as  the  proceeds  of 
rent;  but  a  reservation  of  crops  yet  to  be  grown  or  of  cattle 
thereafter  to  be  raised  on  the  premises  may  be  so  treated.^ 

DOW  so  common  of  leftsing  ont  incor-  qnently  use  the  word  "rent"  to  mean 

poreal  rights,  snch  for  example  as  rail-  or  indade  these  returns  or  proceeds, 

road  franchises,  and  haying  the  right  to  See  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *  41 ;  3  Kent's 

the  compensation  from  the  lessee  con-  Com.  p.  *360 ;  2  Leake,  378;  Standard 

stantly  treated  by  the  courts  as  rent,  it  Diet.  *•  Rent ; "  Abb.  L.  Diet.  "  Rent ; " 

is  thonght  best  to  omit  from  onr  defini-  Priester  v.  Hohloch,  70  N.  Y.  App.  Dir. 

tion  aU  requirement  that  the  property  256. 

ont  of  which  it  issues  shall  be  corporeal  *  Lit.  {  213 ;  Eeneage  v,  Elliott,  9 

See  Eastman  v.  Anderson,  119  Mass.  Watts  (Pa.),  258;  Cornell  v.  Lamb,  2 

526.  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  652. 

It  is  said  by  some  authorities  that  «  2  PolL  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d 

rent  may  issue  also  ont  of  "the  fnmi-  ed.)  p.  129. 

tnre/'  which  is  leased  together  with  the  ^  Coltness  Lron  Co.  9.  Black,  L.  B. 

real  property  in  which  it  is  located.  6  App.  Cas.  815,  335 ;  Reg.  v.  West- 

Mickle  t;.  Miles,  31  Pa.  St  20.  brook,  10  Q.  B.  178;  Buckley  r.  Ken- 

^  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Read,  26  N.  Y.  yon,  10  East,  139  ;  Monlton  v.  Robinson, 

558,  564 ;    Pollock  v.  Farmers*  L.  &  T.  27  N.  H.  550;  Johnston  r.  Smith,  3  P. 

Co.,   157  U.  8.    429,   580,    158   U.  8.  &  W.   (Pa.)    496;   Co.   Lit.  142a;    3 

601;  2  Min.  Inst  32.  Min.  Inst.  33. 

*  Writers,    and    eren   conrts,   fre- 
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And  the  profit  mast  be  certain  or  ascertained  in  amount 
Hence,  the  right  to  labor,  or  money,  generally  and  without 
any  quantity  being  fixed  or  any  method  being  designated  for 
determining  how  much  it  shall  be,  is  not  rent  But,  in  con- 
formity to  the  maxim  id  cerium  est  quod  certum  reddi  potest^  it 
is  sufficient  if  some  standard  or  criterion  be  fixed  upon  by 
which  the  amount  can  be  ascertained.  Thus,  the  right  to 
receive  for  the  use  of  leased  premises  as  much  a  year  as  X,  an 
outside  party,  shall  decide  upon,  or  the  price  of  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  designated  market  on  a  day  specified, 
is  a  good  rent^ 

The  profit  or  proceeds  of  the  rent,  moreover,  must  issue 
periodically.  This  may  be  yearly,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly, 
or  as  measured  by  any  other  definite  periods ;  but  it  must  be 
at  regular,  equal  intervals  throughout  the  time  during  which 
the  rent  is  to  continue.^  Hence,  if  one  purchase  land,  and, 
instead  of  paying  a  gross  amount  for  the  same,  agree  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  yearly  or  monthly,  etc.,  while  his  estate  con- 
tinues, the  right  of  the  grantor  to  receive  such  payments  is 
rent;  while  if  the  agreement  be  that  the  purchase  price  shall 
be  paid  in  instalments,  but  not  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
continuan^^e  of  the  estate^  the  right  to  such  instalments  is  not 
rent' 

The  profit  must  issue  out  of  lands  or  tenements^  i.  e.,  out  of 
tenements  of  some  kind.^  It  is  this  requirement  that  distin- 
guishes rents  from  annuities.  The  latter  are  rights  to  peri- 
odical income  or  payments,  which  are  fixed  and  certain ;  but 
they  are  charged  upon  the  person  who  is  to  make  the  pay- 
ments, and  not  upon  real  property.^  The  primitive  idea  of 
rent  was  that  it  must  be  attached  to  corporeal  hereditaments ; 
for  the  right  to  distrain  upon  the  property  out  of  which  it 
issued,  i.  e.,  the  right  to  take  goods  and  chattels  therefrom 

1  Walsh  V,  Lonsdale,  L.  R.  21  Ch.  tenant  .  .  .  whether  the  amount  to  he 

Diy.  9;  Smith  r.  Fjrler,  2  HiU  (N.  T.),  paid  has  heeo  defined  bj  the  agreement 

648 ;  Commonwealth  t;.  Contnor,  18  Pa.  of  the  parties,  or  has  been  left  indefi- 

8t.  439,  447 ;  Ocean  Grove  Camp  M.  nite."    Kites  v.  Church,  142  Mass.  586, 

Ass'n  p.  Sanders,  67  N.  J.  L.  1 ;  Cross  589. 

V.  Tome,  14  Md.  247;  McFarlane  v,  «  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •41. 

Williams,  107  lU.  33 ;  Dntcher  w.  Cnl-  «  2  Min.  Inst  33. 

▼er,  24  Minn.  584;  Co.  Lit.  96  a;  Gil-  *  Co.  Lit.  142a;  Watk.  Conv.  273; 

bert.  Rents,  9.    Bat  it  has  been  said  in  Eastman  v,  Anderson,  119  Mass.  526. 
Massachusetts  that,  "the  word  *rent'  ^  2  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d 

maj  include  the  compensation  to  be  ed.)  d.  131 ;  2  Blackst.  Coul  p.  *40. 
paid  for  the  occupation  of  land  by  a 
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for  arrears  of  the  payments  or  render  to  be  made,  which  was 
always  incident  to  a  proper  rent,  could  not  be  enjoyed  oat  of 
things  intangible  and  incorporeal.^  But  even  the  early  com- 
mon law  recognized  some  species  of  rights  called  rents,  to 
which  distress  did  not  belong.'  And,  although  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  authorities  still  insist  that  rent  must  issue 
out  of  land,  yet  practically  it  is  now  generally  treated  as 
capable  of  being  incident  to  all  kinds  of  tenements,  and  even 
in  some  cases  to  the  furniture  that  is  leased  with  them.* 

§  101.  Bands  of  Rent.  —  The  three  important  classes,  into 
which  all  rents  are  divided,  are:  a,  rent-servicey  b,  rent-charge^ 
and  c,  rent-seek.  Rent-service,  which  is  the  most  common 
and  important  of  the  three,  is  a  rent  reserved  upon  a  grant  or 
lease  of  real  property  when  a  reversion  exists  in  the  grantor 
or  lessor.^  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it  is 
familiarly  known  to-dtiy,  ordinarily  gives  rise  to  this  kind  of 
rent  Bent-charge  is  that  for  which  the  land  is  specially 
charged  or  encumbered  with  a  distress,^  usually  by  the  terms 


1  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •  41 ;  2  Min. 
Inst  33  ;  2  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist  £ng. 
L.  (2cl  ed.)  p.  133  ;  Rabj  v.  Reeves,  112 
N.  C.  688;  Whitaker  v.  Hawlej,  25 
Kan.  674. 

*  This  is  rent-seek.    See  J  112,  infra, 

*  Eastman  V.  Anderson,  119  Mass.  526; 
Mickle  9.  Miles,  31  Pa.  St.  20 ;  Vetter's 
Appeal,  99  Pa.  St  52 ;  Newman  v.  An- 
derton.  5  Bos.  &  P.  224;  5  Co.  116  b; 
Gilbert,  Kents,  187.  In  those  states 
like  New  York,  in  which  all  distress  for 
rent  has  been  abolished  hy  statute,  this 
use  of  the  word  *'  rent "  is  wholly  logi- 
cal, as  well  as  customary  and  convenient. 
See  N.  Y.  L.  1846.  ch.  271;  Stim. 
Amer.  Stat.  L.  {  2031.  It  was  also 
argued,  against  the  possibility  of  rent 
issuing  out  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, that,  since  they  were  originally 
allowed  for  the  public  good,  they  were 
not  fit  subjects  for  private  profit.  Upon 
this  matter.  Dr.  Minor  says :  "  Hence, 
if  one  seised  in  fee  simple,  of  a  way,  or 
common,  should  lease  it  for  years,  reserv- 
ing a  periodical  compensation  therefor, 
it  is  not  a  rent,  because  it  issues  out 
of  an  incorporeal^  and  not  a  corporeal 
tenement.  (Gilb.  Rents.20,  etc.;  1  Th. 
Co.  Lit.  441-442. )  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  doctrine  are  that  the  person  en- 


titled cannot  distrain  for  the  amount  in 
arrear  where  the  tenement  is  incor- 
poreal ;  nor  can  he  have  a  writ  of  astize, 
inasmuch  as  the  recognitors  of  assise 
cannot  have  a  view  of  the  subject ;  and 
that  incorporeal  hereditaments  were 
originally  created  and  allowed  for  the 
public  goody  and  therefore  were  not 
deemed  fit  subjects  of  private  pro/it. 
Hence,  although  a  reversion  and  re- 
mainder are  incorporeal^  yet  upon  a 
grant  of  either,  reserving  a  return  or 
compensation,  such  compensation  is  a 
proper  rent,  because  the  estate  was 
created  to  make  prqfit  of;  and  although 
there  can  be  no  distress  nntU  by  the 
determination  of  the  particular  estate 
the  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder 
comes  into  possession,  yet  then  the 
grantor  of  the  land  ma^  distrain  for  all 
arrears.  (Gilb.  Rents,  21  to  23;  1  Th. 
Co.  Lit.  442.)  " 

*  This  means  that  the  grantor  or 
lessor  lets  out  a  smaUer  interest  in  the 
property  than  he  himself  owns,  and 
retains  the  residue,  as  when  an  owner 
in  fee  leases  the  land  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  for  one's  life.  See  "rever- 
sions,*' S  89,  supra, 

*  It  may  conduce  to  deamess  to 
repeat  here  that  the  right  of  "  distress," 
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of  the  grant  or  reservation,  and  where  the  owner  of  the  rent 
has  no  reversion  or  other  expectant  interest  in  the  land  itself. 
Bent-seek  is  like  rent-charge  in  the  fact  that  its  owner  has 
no  roTersion  in  the  land  or  tenement  out  of  which  its  fruits 
are  to  issue ;  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  its  owner 
has  no  right  of  distress.  It  is,  therefore,  reditiis  sicciLs^  or 
dry  or  barren  rent,  because  there  is  no  means  of  enforcing 
the  rendering  of  its  proceeds  except  by  action  at  law.^  Each 
of  the  three  forms  of  rent  thus  briefly  defined  will  be  ex- 
plained more  in  detail  hereafter.  Particular  names  have 
also  been  given  to  some  special  sorts  of  rent,  which  are  not 
employed  in  this  country  and  which  it  will  suffice  to  name 
and  tersely  define.  Thus,  the  certain,  established  rents  of  the 
ancient  freeholders  and  copyholders  of  manors,  which  can  not 
be  departed  from  or  varied,  are  rents  of  assize.  Such  of  these 
as  were  paid  by  the  freeholders  are  often  called  chief-renis^ 
reditus  capitales  ;  and  both  sorts  are  indifferently  denominated 
quit-rents^  because  by  the  rendering  of  them  the  tenant  is 
freed  from  all  other  services  and  returns.  Where  the  pay- 
ments required  were  to  be  made  in  silver,  the  rent  was  often 
called  white-rent^  llav^h-farm,  reditus  albus;  and  it  was  thus 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  the  fruits  or  returns  con- 
sisted of  labor,  grain,  or  other  sorts  of  money,  which  were 
designated  black-mail.  When  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  as  much 
as  the  use  of  the  tenement  is  worth  during  the  period  for 
which  it  is  to  be  so  paid,  or  is  nearly  equal  to  that  amount,  it 
is  frequently  denominated  rack-rent.  All  of  these  are  simply 
varieties  of  the  three  important  classes  above  outlined.^ 


a.    Bent-service. 

§  102.  Rent-senrice  —  Incident  of  Reversion.  —  The  letting 
out  of  lands  to  be  held  by  tenants,  upon  their  making  com- 
pensation or  return  to  the  owners,  is  doubtless  as  old  as 
individual  proprietorship  in  real  property.     And  the  use  of 

or  of  "  distraiDing/'  means  the  privi-  caUj  created  bj  contracti  in  order  to 

lege  of  going  on  the  land  and  taking  attach  to  anj  other  speciee  of  rent, 
anj  goods  or  chattels  there,  in  payment  ^  This  is  Littleton's    classification, 

of  any  amonnt  dne  as  retnm  or  pro-  which  has   been    nniformly  followed, 

ceeds  of  the  rent.    At  common  law,  it  Lit.  §  213  ;  2  Blackst.    Com.  p.  *48; 

belongs,  as  matter  of  right,  to  the  owner  3  Kent's  Com.  p.  *460. 
of  a  rent-serrice ;  bat  it  most  be  speciA-  >  2  Blackst  Com.  pp.  * 42,  *43. 
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the  word,  rent  (reddittut)  or  its  equivalent  is  almost  as  ancient.^ 
In  England,  however,  the  law  of  rent  did  not  assume  any 
special  importance,  nor  call  for  much  care  from  the  courts, 
until  after  the  villeins  or  slaves,  who  had  cultivated  the 
demesnes  of  the  great  lords  of  manors,  began  to  be  emancipated ; 
and  then  to  have  parcelled  out  to  them,  to  cultivate  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  lands  to  which 
they  had  been  attached.'  Those  to  whom  the  corporeal  prop- 
erty was  thus  given  out  were  required  to  render  to  or  for  its 
owner  (the  reversioner),  at  regular  intervals,  a  designated 
quantity  of  com,  wheat,  or  other  provisions,  or  the  performance 
of  a  stipulated  amount  of  work  and  services.'  The  uniform 
result  of  such  an  arrangement  was  that  the  owner  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  retained  a  reversion  to  himself  or  to  him- 
self and  his  heirs.  He  passed  away  to  his  tenant  only  a 
portion  of  his  own  interest,  whether  that  portion  were  for 
one  or  more  years,  or  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  some  other 
person,  or  in  fee  of  some  kind,  and  retained  the  residue. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  whenever,  for  a  regular,  periodical 
return  of  value  from  the  tenant,  land  was  parted  with  by  one 
who  retained  the  ultimate  ownership,  his  right  to  the  receipt 
of  such  value  was  designated  rent-service.  The  passing  away 
of  the  property  and  the  reservation  of  an  interest  therein,  in 
addition  to  the  rent,  are  still  requisites  of  this  sort  of  rent. 
And,  therefore,  rent-service  may  be  more  comprehensively 
defined  as  the  right  to  a  certain  profit  out  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments, belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  reversion^  in  return  for  the 
property  that  passes.  This  is  to-day,  as  it  always  has  been, 
the  most  important  form  of  rent  It  is  associated  with 
nearly  every  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant;  and  it 
comes  into  being  as  an  incident  of  the  landlord's  reversion.* 

1  See  2  PoIL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  to  the  grantor  of  ao  estate  in  fee  simple. 

(2d  ed.)  p.  129.  For,  although  in  one  sense  be  parted 

s  Ibid. ;  8  Cmise  Dig.  p.  *  271  et  seq,  with  aU  his  interest  in  the  land  and 

*  In  process  of  time,  the  lands  so  let  kept  no  reversion,  yet,  because  of  the 
ont  were  called  farms  —  from  the  rights  as  lord  of  the  fee  which  the  fendal 
Anglo-Saxon  word  fwrm^  which  means  system  enabled  him  to  retain,  chief 
provisions.  The  right  to  the  compensa-  among  which  rights  was  that  of  taking 
tion  was  rent ;  and,  since  at  first  it  was  back  the  land  if  the  grantee  —  the  va»- 
commonly  in  form  of  services,  it  was  sal  —  violated  any  of  his  feudal  obliga- 
distingnished  from  the  other  forms  of  tions,  the  grantor  conld  and  osnally  did 
rent  by  the  name  rent-iervice,  Gilbert,  retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  a  qutui  re- 
Bents,  9 ;   3  Craise  Dig.  p.  *  272.  version,  which  was  called  his  '*  possibiUty 

*  Before  the  18th  year  of  Edward  L  of  reverter  "  and  which  was  sufficient  to 
(1290),  rent-service  conld  be  reserved  have  a  rent^wrvice  as  its  incident    Bat 
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§  103.  Fealty  to  Owner  of  Rent-eervloe  —  Estoppel  to  deny 
Title  of  Reversioner. —  "  When  a  tenant  holds  his  land  by  fealty 
and  certain  rent,"  says  Cruise,  ^^it  is  a  rent-service;  and  this 
was  the  only  kind  of  rent  originally  known  to  the  common 
law."  ^  The  mutual  bond  or  obligation  of  a  vassal  to  his  lord, 
which  the  feudal  law  styled  fealty,  required  among  other 
things  that  the  tenants  should  defend  the  title  of  his  lord, 
promptly  notify  him  of  any  attacks  upon  it,  and  never  in  any 
way  assert  any  right  or  interest  in  the  land  adverse  to  his. 
None  of  the  feudal  effects  of  this  relation  can  operate  now  in 
this  country;  but,  whether  it  be  as  many  have  supposed  an 
outgrowth  of  the  ancient  fealty,  or  a  principle  which  has 
grown  up  independently  thereof,  the  estoppel  of  a  tenant  to 
deny  the  title  of  his  landlord  is  as  strong  a  rule  of  law  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke.  And  so,  as  a  more 
modem  American  enunciation  of  the  principle  than  that 
above  quoted  from  Cruise,  it  may  be  said  that  whoever  holds 
real  property  out  of  which  proceeds  a  rent-service  is  in  general 
estopped  to  deny  the  title  of  his  landlord,  the  reversioner.^ 

§  104.  Distress  ^  Remedies  for  enforcing  Rent -service  and 
recovexing  its  Fruits  or  Proceeds.  —  ^'The  characteristics  of 
rent-service;  1.  It  arises  by  reversion,  and  is  always  in  retri- 


the  statute  quia  emptores  (18  Edw.  I. 
ch.  1 )  provided  that,  in  all  conTejances 
in  fee  simple  except  those  made  directly 
bj  the  king  or  with  his  waiver  of  the 
statute,  the  grantee  should  not  hold  his 
land  by  tenure  of  the  grantor,  but  should 
hold  of  the  same  lord  of  whom  the 
grantor  had  held.  This  did  awaj  with 
all  feudal  obligations  and  relations  be- 
tween grantor  and  grantee  in  fee  simple, 
when  both  were  subjects  (except  where 
the  king,  waiving  the  statute,  permitted 
his  own  tenants  to  make  such  a  relation 
between  themselves  and  their  grantees), 
and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  re- 
serve a  rent-service  upon  such  a  trans- 
fer. The  ordinary  grantor  in  fee  simple 
has  now  no  reversionary  interest  of 
any  kind,  to  which  a  rent-service  can 
attach  as  incident  Lit.  §§  122,  216- 
218,  225-228;  Den  d.  Farley  v.  Craig, 
15  N.  J.  L.  191 ;  Bradbury  v,  Wright, 
S  Doug.  624;  Van  Rensselaer  t;. 
Hayes,  19  N.  T.  68;  Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Cbadwick,  22  N.  T.  32  ;  De  Lancey 
V.  Piepgras,   188  N.  T.  26,  38.    The 


statute  of  quia  emptores  is  recognized 
as  law  in  all  of  the  United  States, 
except  Pennsylvania  and  possibly  one 
or  two  other  states.  And,  therefore, 
outside  of  such  exceptional  states,  the 
uniform  rule  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, is  that  rent-service  can  not  be 
reserved  on  a  grant  of  land  in  fee 
simple.  Ibid. ;  IngersoU  v.  Sergeant,  1 
Whart.  (Pa.)  337 ;  Gray  on  Perpetuities, 
§§20-51.  Stat,  quia  emptores^  §291, 
infra,  and  note  on  Manor  Lands  of  New 
York  at  the  end  of  Ch.  XVII,  injra. 

1  GreenL  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxviii.  ch. 
L  §§  2-8. 

s  Delaney  v.  Fox,  2  C.  B.  h.  8.  768; 
Rowan  v,  Lytle,  11  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  616, 
621 ;  Whiting  v,  Edmonds,  »4  N.  Y. 
309 ;  Longfellow  v,  Longfellow,  54  Me. 
240,  61  Me.  590 ;  Gray  v.  Johnson, 
14  N.  H.  414.  This  principle,  which 
simply  needs  to  be  stated  here  to  com- 
plete our  view  of  rent-service.  Is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  connection  with 
estates  for  years.  For  its  origin  and 
history,  see  6  Amer.  L.  Rer.  1. 
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button  for  the  land  out  of  which  it  issues ;  2.  It  supposes  a 
tenure"  (holding)  ^of  the  grantor  and  a  reversion  to  him; 
8.  The  arrears  are  recoverable  by  distress  as  of  comnum  right. "  ^ 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  last-mentioned  right,  as 
connected  with  rent-service,  —  the  right  to  take  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  tenant  from  the  land  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  the  sum  due  as  fruits  or  profits  (arrears)  of  the  rent,  — 
is  that  it  was  given  to  the  lord  or  landlord  by  the  common  law 
as  a  matter  of  common  rights  and  needed  not  to  be  reserved  or 
mentioned  in  the  contract  of  letting  the  land.'  It  was  because 
of  the  existence  of  this  right  to  distrain,  then  inseparably  con- 
nected with  rent-service,  which  was  tJoe  rent  of  the  early  com- 
mon law,  that  the  early  writers  laid  it  down  that  rent  must 
issue  out  of  land  or  tenements  corporeal ;  for  such  property  is, 
of  course,  the  only  kind  upon  which  distress  can  be  made.* 
In  a  number  of  the  United  States,  such  as  New  York,  Wis-, 
consin,  and  Minnesota,  the  drastic  remedy  of  distress  has 
been  abolished  by  statute.^ (a)  It  is  not  generally  favored  in 
this  country,  even  where  not  abrogated.^  In  England,  it  has 
been  extended  to  all  kinds  of  rent;  and  it  is  treated  with 
similar  favor  in  one  or  two  of  the  American  states.^ 

The  ordinary  modern  remedy  for  obtaining  the  proceeds 
or  fruits  of  rent-service  when  due  is  an  action  of  debt,^  or 

(a)  The  Reyised  Statutes  of  New  York  (1830)  gave  preference  to  a  land- 
lord's claim  for  arrears  of  rent,  over  judgment  creditors  of  the  tenant. 

1  R.  S.  476.  By  the  laws  of  1846,  ch.  271,  274,  which  was  one  of  the  re. 
suits  of  the  *<  Tenants^  War,"  this  preference  was  done  away  with  and  all 
distress  for  rent  of  every  kind  was  abolished.  See  4  Wilson's  Hist.  Amer. 
People,  p.  131. 

1  2  Min.  Inst.  36.  wealth   v.  Contner,    18   Pa.  St.  439^ 

*  3  Cniise  Dig.  p.  •272 ;  Bac  Abr.      447. 

Rents  ( A)  2 ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  ^42 ;  «  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  $  2081. 

2  FolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  *  See  Crocker  v.  Mann,  3  Mo.  472; 
ed.)  p.  576 ;  Cornell  v.  Lamb,  2  Cow.  Harrison  r.  Ricks,  71  N.  C.  7 ;  Greed. 
(N.  T.)  652.  Originallj,  this  right  Cruise  Dig.  tit  xziriii.  ch.  i.  §  65,  n.  1. 
merely  enabled  the  rerenioner  to  seize  *  4  Geo.  XL  ch.  28,  J  5 ;  Mntoscope 
and  retain  the  goods  and  chattels.  St  B.  Co.  v.  Homer  (1901),  1  Ch.  671 ; 
But  by  statute  it  has  been  made  to  in-  Mitchell  v,  Franklin,  3  J.  J.  Marsh, 
elude  the  right  to  sell  them  and  apply  (Ky.)  477,  480;  2  Min.  Inst  37. 

the   proceeds   to  the  payment  of  the  ▼  Co.  Lit.  47  b ;  Gilbert,  Rents,  93, 

amount  due.    Stat.  2  Wm.  &  M.  ch.  5 ;  98;    Walker's    Case,    3    Co.    22   a; 

3  Blackst  Com  pp.  •13,  •U;  2  Tay-  McKeon  r.  Whitney,  3  Denio  (N.  T.), 
lor,  Landl.  ft  T.  f  657 ;  1  McAdam,  452 ;  Rowland  o.  Coffin,  9  Pick.  (Mass.) 
Landl.  &  T.  p.  200.  62,  12  Pick.  125;  Ryerson  v.  Quacken- 

*  S  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •41 ;  Common-      bush,  26  N.  J.  L.  236 ;   1  McAdam, 

Landl.  &  T.  p.  349. 
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an  action  on  the  covenant  or  special  promise  contained  in  the 
lease.  ^  A  similar  remedy,  given  by  statutes,  though  not  tech- 
nically based  on  rent,  is  the  action  in  assumpsit  for  use  and 
occupation,  in  cases  where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
exists  and  a  return  for  the  use  of  the  land  is  implied  but  no 
definite  amount  is  agreed  upon.'  It  seems  to  be  generally 
recognized,  also,  that  a  proceeding  by  bill  or  petition  in 
equity  may  be  had,  for  enforcing  rights  arising  as  or  from 
rent  or  from  the  use  of  realty,  when  for  any  reason  there  is 
no  adequate  redress  at  law.* 

In  the  liberal  methods  of  procedure  permitted  by  our 
modern  codes,  when  the  reversioner  brings  an  action  for  the 
arrears  or  fruits  of  the  rent,  the  tenant  sometimes  defends  by 
denying  the  existence  of  any  rent ;  and  the  court,  if  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  proceeds  to  try  and  determine  the  issue 
thus  raised,  which  involves  both  the  question  of  rent  and  that 
of  the  right  to  its  proceeds.*  The  rent-service  per  se  is  thus 
established  in  an  action  purely  personal  in  nature;^  but  this 
should  be  carefully  noted  as  an  outcome  of  liberal  judicial 
procedure  and  not  allowed  to  engender  any  confusion  as  to 
the  distinction  between  rent-service  and  its  proceeds  or 
profits.  It  is  also  to  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that  the 
word  "  rent "  is  commonly  use^,  in  a  loose  sense,  to  denote  such 
proceeds  or  profits ;  and  that  actions  are  constantly  said  to  be 
"for  the  recovery  of  rent,"  whether  their  object  be  for  obtain- 
ing such  fruits  or  proceeds  alone,  or  for  that  purpose  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  the  right. 

I  Thnnby  v.  Plant,  1  Sannd.  237 ;  Nat.  Oil  Ref.  Co.  v.  Bosh,  88  Pa.  St. 

Ellis  V.  Rowbotham  (1900),!  Q.B.  740;  835;   Goddard  v.  Hall,  55  Me.  57d; 

Cross  V.  United  States,  81   U.  S.   (14  Weaver  v.  Jones,  24  Ala.  420. 
Wall.)   479 ;    Kiersted  v.  O.  &  A.  B.  «  Cockles   p.  Foley,  1  Vem.  359 ; 

Co.,  69  N.  T.  343;  Greenleaf  r.  Alien,  Hamero  v,  Hamero   (1894),  2  Ch.  564; 

127  Mass.  248 ;  U.  P.  R.  Co.  i;.  C.  R.  Pa.  R.  Co.  v.  St.  L.  A.  &  T.  H.  R.  Co., 

L  ft  P.  R.  Co.,  164  m  88;  Brown  v.  118  U.  S.  290;   BorcherUng  r.  Katz, 

Cairns,  63  Kan.  693.  37  N.  J.  £q.  150 ;  2  Taylor,  LandL  &  T. 

*  Stat.   2  Geo.  IV.  ch.    19,  {  14 ;  f  656  et  seq.    These  varions  remedies 

N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  J  190;  GreenL  will  be  more  fnlly  discnssed  in  dealing 

Cmise  Dig.  tit  xxviii.  ch.  i.  {  77 ;  Gib-  with  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
BOO  V.  Kirk,  I  (}.  B.  850,  856;  Osgood  v.  *  Mayor  t?.  Sonnebom,  113  N.  T. 

Dewey,  13  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  240;  CoUyer  423;  Bath  Gas  L.  Ca  r.  Qaffy,  151 

V.  CoUyer,  113  N.  Y.  442,  448 ;  Codman  N.  Y.  24 ;  Chaplin,  LandL  &  T.  p.  169 

V.  Jenkins,  14  Mass.  93 ;  Kline  v.  Jacobs,  et  seq. 

68  Pa.  St.  57.    This  form  of  action  will  *  "  The  appropriate  remedy  for  the 

not  lie  where  the  technical  relation  of  recovery  of  a  rent,  before  Uie  abolition 

landlord   and   tenant  does   not  exist.  of  real  actions,  was  by  Assize  of  Novel 

Preston  v.  Hawley,   139   N.    Y.  296 ;  Disseisin."     Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P. 

Lloyd  V.  Hongh,  42  U.  a  (1  How.)  153 ;  (5th  ed.)  p.  239,  note. 
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In  most  of  the  states  of  this  country,  summary  proceed- 
ings for  quickly  dispossessing  tenants,  who  fail  to  make  the 
payments  when  due,  are  given  by  statute.  They  are  effectiye 
against  those  who  are  imquestionably  tenants  and  who  can 
not  or  do  not  set  up  an  adverse  claim  of  title.  ^  They  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  form  of  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  arrears 
of  rent,  since  their  only  result  usually  is  to  put  the  tenant  out 
of  possession ;  but  the  practical  outcome  of  the  institution  of 
such  proceedings  is  very  frequently  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
payment  or  return  which  else  would  have  been  delayed  or  not 
made  at  all.  The  same  results  are  often  obtained,  though 
more  slowly,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  or  its  equiviJent  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  by  which  title  to  the  rent,  or  land,  or  both, 
is  now  ordinarily  determined.^  The  common  law,  and  that 
of  most  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  requires  a 
clause  of  re-entry  in  the  lease  or  grant,  in  favor  of  the  lessor 
or  grantor,  in  order  that  he  may  retake  possession,  or  eject  the 
tenant  from  the  land  for  non-payment  of  rent*  The  com- 
mon law  was  also  very  minute  and  exacting  in  its  requirements 
as  to  demand  for  the  payment,  as  a  prerequisite  to  such  pro- 
cedure; but  those  stringent  rules  are  now  generally  much 
modified  or  entirely  abrogated  by  statutes.^ (a) 

(a)  In  New  York  the  stringent  oommon-law  requirements  as  to  demand 
for  payment  of  arrears  of  rent  were  abolished  by  L.  1805,  ch.  95  (based  on 
£ng.  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  ch.  28),  which  provided  that  an  action  of  ejectment 
«( should  stand  instead  of  a  demand  of  the  rent  in  arrear.'*  This  was  found 
(in  1813)  in  1  R.  L.  ch.  63  (p.  440),  §  23,  and  (in  1830)  in  2  R.  S.  505, 
§  80,  and  is  now  §  1504,  Code  Civ.  Pro.  Again,  a  very  usual  clause  in 
oommon-law  leases  was  that  which  reserved  to  the  lessor  a  right  of  re-entry 
in  default  of  goods  whereon  to  distrain.  By  the  same  act  that  abolished  dis- 
tress for  rent,  L.  1846,  ch.  247,  §  3,  it  was  provided  that,  where  such  a  clause 
exists,  ejectment  may  be  had  for  non-payment  after  fifteen  days'  notice  of 
intention  to  begin  the  action;  that  statute  is  now  §  1505,  Code  Civ.  Pro. 

The  result  of  these  two  sections  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  —  §§  1504, 

1  See  N.  T.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  J§  2231-  a  right  of  reentry."    Chaplin,  LandL 

2265 ;  2  McAdam,  Landl.  &  T.  ch.  34 ;  &  T.  §  583. 
Chaplin,  Landl.  &  T.  p.  539  et  teq.  *  Ibid. ;    Jackson    v.    McClellan,  8 

«  WiUison  v,  Watkins,  28  U.  S.  (3  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  295 ;  Delaocej  v.  Ganong, 

Pet)  43,  48;  Jackson   p.  CoUins,   11  9  N.  Y.  9;  Jones  v.  RelU/,  174  N.  Y. 

Johns.'  (N.  Y.)  1,  5 ;  Bradt  v.  Church,  97,  103,  104. 

110  N.  Y.  537;  Sand  v.  Chorch,   152  *  2  Geo.   XL  ch.  28;  Stim.  Amer. 

N.  Y.  174;  Hall  v,  Dewey,  10  Vt  593;  Stat.  L.  §§2020-2040.    These  common- 

Fosselman  o.  Worthington,  14  TIL  135.  law  requirements  will  be  explamed  in 

"  To  maintain  ejectment  for  non-pay-  discussing  the  law  of  landlord  and  ten- 

ment  of  rent,  the  demise  must  contain  ant. 
a  proviso  or  condition  which  will  afford 
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§  105.  To  whom  Rent-service  may  be  reserved  —  To  whom 
its  Proceeds  are  payable.  —  Since  rent-servic6  is  in  return  for 
the  land  that  passes,  it  must  be  reserved  to  the  grantor  or 
lessor,  or  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  not  to  a  stranger.^  After 
being  thus  reserved,  it  may  be  sold  or  assigned  by  contract, 
separate  from  the  reversion,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter.*  When  such  a  rent  is  reserved  generally,  without 
specifying  to  whom,  it  belongs  to  the  lessor  or  grantor;  and 
if  he  fail  to  dispose  of  it  and  it  continue  after  his  death,  it 
passes  at  his  death  to  the  person  who  could  then  have  taken 
possession  of  the  land  as  its  owner  if  the  lease  or  grant  had 
not  been  made.^ 

Since  proceeds  or  arrears  of  rent  are  personal  property, 
while  the  rent  itself  is  real  in  nature,  if  an  owner  of  rent- 

1505,  —  thus  arising  from  different  sources  and  causes,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows.  When  a  right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  is  reserved  in  any 
form  in  the  lease  or  grant  of  the  land,  and  is  not  made  dependent  on 
any  default  of  goods  whereon  to  distrain,  ejectment  may  be  had  wUhotU 
any  demand  when  six  months*  rent  or  more  is  in  arrear,  but  not  before 
(§  1504).  When  the  lease  or  grant  contains  a  clause  of  re-entry  dependent 
on  default  of  goods  whereon  to  distrain^  ejectment  may  be  had  as  soon  as  any 
rent  is  in  arrear  <*  provided  a  written  notice  of  intention  to  re-enter  was 
given  fifteen  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  action,"  —  (§  1505). 
Martin  v.  Rector,  118  N.  Y.  476 ;  Bulger  v,  Coyne,  20  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
225, 227 ;  Chaplin,  Landl.  &  T.  p.  513  et  seq.  Of  course  the  remedy  under 
§  1505  is  always  available,  if  the  instrument  contain  the  clause  relative  to 
default  of  goods  whereon  to  distrain ;  for,  since  no  right  oi  distress  exists, 
there  always  is  such  default.  Hosford  v,  Ballard,  89  N.  Y.  147,  151. 
These  principles  and  statutes  apply  in  New  York  to  all  kinds  of  rent. 
But  they  have  been  used  and  discussed  most  in  connection  with  the  per- 
petual rents  reserved  on  conveyances  of  the  land  in  fee,  because  in  the 
more  ordinary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  summary  proceedings  afford 
a  much  quicker  remedy.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  2231-2265.  Such  profceedings 
do  not  apply  to  cases  of  perpetual  rents.  See  notes  on  New  York  Manor 
Lands  at  the  end  of  Ch.  XVIL,  infra. 

^  Lit.  S  346;    Gilbert,   Rents,  61 ;  tors,  or  assigns,  or  to  any  combination 

Ege  V.  Ege,  5  Watts  (Pa.),  134,  138 ;  of  these,  the  common-law  rule  is  that 

Ryeison  v.  Quackenbosh,  26  N.  J.  L  the  rent  shall  cease  at  the  time  of  the 

236.  death  of  the  grantor  or  lessor.    Gilbert, 

*  §  106,  infra.  Rents,  65  et  seq.;  Bac.  Abr.  Rent  (H) ; 

»  3  Cruise  Dig.  p.  •  278.  If,  in  2  Th.  Co.  Lit  413,  n.  (K).  When  rent 
the  reservation,  the  words  "  during  the  b  reserved  otherwise  than  by  deed  to 
term,"  or  their  equivalent  be  used,  the  joint  tenants,  it  accraes  to  all,  thus  fol- 
rent  passes,  at  the  death  of  the  owner  lowing  the  reversion ;  but  when  the 
of  the  land,  to  those  who  succeed  to  the  lease  is  by  deed  of  indenture,  the  par- 
reversion  ;  but  if  no  such  words  be  used,  ties  are  estopped  from  claiming  the  rent 
or  the  reservation  be  to  the  lessor  or  otherwise  than  according  to  the  deed, 
grantor  and  his  executors,  administra-  Gilbert,  Rents,  63. 
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service  die  after  an  instalment  of  the  proceeds  has  become 
due,  it  is  payable  to  his  personal  representatives;  but  an 
instalment  which  is  not  due  at  that  time  is  payable,  when  it 
does  mature,  to  him  who  has  the  reversion  at  the  time  of  such 
maturity.  Hence,  if  the  lessor  owned  the  land  in  fee  simple, 
a  payment  falling  due  after  his  death  would  belong  to  his  heir 
or  devisee,  together  with  the  reversion;  while  if  the  lessor 
himself  had  only  an  estate  for  years  and  sub-let  the  same 
reserving  a  rent-service,  such  payment  so  falling  due  must  be 
made  to  his  personal  representatives,  since  they  acquire  the 
reversion  in  the  term  of  years,  ^ 

§  106.  Assignment  or  Transfer  of  Rent-servloe.  —  Since 
rent-service  is  inciderU  to  the  reversion,  it  passes  upon  a  sale 
of  the  latter,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  expressed.'  But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  not  true;  i.  e.,  a  sale  of  the  rent  alone  — 
the  incident  —  does  not  by  implication  carry  with  it  the  rever- 
sion—  the  principaL^  Hence,  if  a  landlord  sell  and  convey 
the  demised  premises  subject  to  the  lease,  the  purchaser 
acquires  thereby,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  the  right  to  the  periodical  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  tenant.  But  when  the  landlord  simply  sells  the  right  to 
those  periodical  payments,  i.  e.  the  rent,  he  retains  the 
ownership  of  the  reversion.  Thus,  he  may  sell  the  rent  and 
retain  the  reversion,  or  sell  the  reversion  and  retain  the  rent; 
but  in  order  to  do  the  latter  he  must  clearly  express  his  in- 
tention to  that  effect  And,  when  he  sells  both  rent  and 
reversion,  he  may  either  do  so  in  explicit  terms,  or  expressly 
sell  the  latter  and  let  the  law  pass  the  former  with  it  as  inci- 
dent^ It  must  be  added  that,  at  common  law,  whenever  by 
any  such  transactions  the  rent  and  the  reversion  come  into 
different  hands,  the  former  ceases  to  be  rent-service  (because  it 
ceases  to  be  incident  to  the  reversion)  and  becomes  rent-seek.^ 

1  Gilbert,  Bents,  66,  67;  Bsc  Abr.  «  Bennett  v.  Anstin*  81  N.  T.  308; 

Bent  (H).  Moffatt  v.  Smith,  4  N.  T.  136 ;  Demsr- 

s  Walker*8  Csae,  3  Co.  22;  Butt  v.  est  p.  Willsrd,  8  Cow.  (N.  T.)  206; 

EUett,  86  U.  S.  (19  Wall)  544,  547 ;  Beal  v.  Boston  Spring  Car  Co.,   125 

Van    Benseelaer  v.  GaUnp,  5    Denio  Kase.  157 ;  Damren  v,  Amer.  L.  &  P. 

(N.  T.).  454 ;  Stover  p.  Chaese,  6  N.  Y.  Co.,  91  Me.  334 ;  Croabj  v.  Loop,  13  BL 

Misc.  394  ;  Farley  v,  Craig,  11  N.  J.  L.  625 ;  Co.  Lit  143  a. 
262;    Dixon  p.   NiccoUs,  39  UL  372;  •  Lit.  $  225;  Co.  Lit  151;   2  Min. 

Steed  V.  Hinson,  76  Ala.  298.  List  40;  Farley  r.  Craig,  15  N.  J.  L. 

s  Ards  p,  Watkins,  Cro.  Eliz.  637;  192;    Demarest   v.    Willard,   8    Cow. 

CbUds  p.  CUrk,  3  Barb.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  52 ;  (N.  Y.)  206,  209. 
Bennett  v.  Austin,  81  N.  Y.  308;  Pfaff 
V,  Golden,  126  Mass.  402. 
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§  107.  Discharge,  Siupensioii,  and  Apportionment  of  Rent- 
aenrioa.  —  Bent-servioe  has  always  been  favored  by  the  com- 
mon law,  both  because  it  was  a  natural  and  ordinary  incident 
of  tenure  between  lord  and  vassal  or  landlord  and  tenant  and 
because,  by  bringing  new  tenants  upon  the  land,  it  afforded 
additional  strength  and  protection  to  the  kingdom*  Hence, 
if  any  change  occur  in  the  number  or  relation  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  land,  the  rent  may  be  readily  extinguished 
or  suspended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  apportioned  among 
those  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  participate  in  its  fruits.  The 
causes  for  its  discharge  or  suspension  will  be  first  examined 
and  then  its  apportionment,  both  as  to  persons  and  as  to  time, 
will  be  considered. 

§  10&  Discharge  of  Rent-service.  —  When  the  tenant  has 
been  evicted  from  all  the  leased  property,  that  is  when  he 
has  been  put  out  of  possession  either  by  the  act  of  the  land- 
lord or  by  some  one  claiming  under  the  landlord  or  by  the 
owner  of  a  paramount  title,  the  rent  is  discharged.^  When 
he  has  been  evicted  from  a  portion  only  of  the  property  let  to 
him  and  has  retained  possession  of  the  residue,  the  rent  is 
often  discharged  only  pro  tantoy  while  it  continues  for  the 
part,  if  any,  which  he  retains.  In  this  case,  however,  if  the 
partial  eviction  be  due  to  the  wrong  or  negligence  of  the  land- 
lord or  of  those  claiming  through  him,  the  tenant  may  stand 
upon  the  principle  of  entirety  of  contract  and  insist  on  a  sus- 
pension of  the  entire  rent  so  long  as  he  is  thus  deprived  of 
any  portion  of  the  premises.^  In  all  cases  of  eviction,  the 
tenant  is  liable  to  tiie  payment  of  the  arrears  of  rent  which 
became  due  before  the  eviction,  for  the  obligation  continues 
as  long  as  the  consideration.' 

^  Aflcongh's  Case,  9  Co.  Rep.  134,  evicted,  he  need  not  retake  possession, 

135;  Smith  v.  Raleigh,  3  Camp.  513;  thongh  it  become  possible  for  him  to 

Lawrence  v.  French,  25  Wend.  (N.  T.)  do  so.    He  may,  and  generally  does,  let 

443 ;    Dyett    v.    Pendleton,    8    Cow.  the  eviction  extinguish  the  rent.    Ibid. 

<N.  T.)  727;  Presby  t;.  Benjamin,  169  *  Smith  v.  Malings,  Cro.  Jac  160; 

N.  T.  377;  Solly  v.  Schmitt,  147  N.  T.  Blair  v.  Claxton,  18  N.  T.  529;  Chris- 

248;  Brown  v.  Holyoke  W.  P.  Co.,  152  topher  v.  Austin,  11  N.  T.  216;  Edger- 

Ifass.  463 ;  Hoeyeler  v.  Flemming,  91  ton  v.  Page,  20  N.  T.  281 ;  FiUebrown 

Pa.  St.  322 ;  Cheairs  v.  Coats,  77  Miss.  v.  Hoar,  124  Mass.  580 ;  Dolton  v,  Sickel, 

846;  Warren  v.  Wagner,  75  Ala.  188;  49  AtL  Rep.  679  (N.  J.  Snp.);  Warren 

Gilbert,  Rents,  145.    Sometimes  this  is  v.  Wagner,  75  Ala.    188;  2   T^lor, 

spoken  of  as  a  suspension  of  the  rent,  Landl.  &  T.  649. 

iMcause,  if  the  tenant  regain  his  posses-  *  Ibid. ;    GreenL    Cruise    Dig.    tit 

sion  during  the  term,  the  rent  reyives  xxriii.  ch.  ill.  §  2;  O'Brien  v.  Smith, 

from  that  time.   But,  being  once  whoUy  13  N.  Y.  Snpp.  408;  Johnaon  v»  Barg, 

9 
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Again,  the  landlord  may  release  the  rent-service  to  the 
tenant,  or  purchase  the  term,  and  thos  do  away  with  the  rent; 
or,  by  purchasing  the  property  out  of  which  the  rent  issues, 
the  tenant  may  unite  the  two  ownerships  and  thus  cause  the 
rent  to  cease.  Whenever  the  rent  and  the  property  out  of 
which  it  proceeds  thus  come  into  the  same  hands,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  right,  the  rent  is  said  to  be  extin- 
guished;  ^  and  sometimes  this  result  is  loosely  but  inaccurately 
styled  a  merger  of  the  rent* 

§  109.  Bnspension  of  Rent-servioe.  — Whenever  the  com- 
ing together  of  the  rent  and  the  property  which  produces  it 
is  not  absolute,  but  either  conditional  or  for  a  portion  of 
the  estate  only,  the  rent  may  be  merely  suspended  for  a  time 
and  not  discharged  or  extinguished.  Thus,  if  the  landlord 
purchase  the  tenant's  interest  on  condition  and  the  condi- 
tion be  broken  so  that  the  term  returns  to  the  tenant,  or  if 
having  leased  the  land  for  ten  years  the  landlord  buy  it  back 
for  five  years,  while  he  so  holds  it  the  rent  is  suspended  but 
revives  again  upon  the  return  of  the  land  to  the  tenant.^ 

§  110.  Apportionment  of  Rent-servloa.  —  The  common  law 
has  always  favored  the  apportionment  of  rent-service  among 
the  different  persons  who  were  at  the  same  time  fairly  entitled 
to  its  proceeds.  But  it  never  permitted  such  division  of  any 
instalment  of  its  proceeds  between  two  stu^eessive  owners  of 
the  land  from  which  the  rent  issued.^  Accordingly,  when 
the  owner  of  the  reversion  of  a  piece  of  land,  from  which  rent 
is  issuing  as  against  the  tenant,  sells  it  in  distinct  parcels 
to  two  or  more  persons,   each  purchaser  thereby  becomes 

8  N.  T.  Miflc  807.    The  efiPects  on  rent-  acre  and  thns  canaes  the  latter  to  be 

aerrice,  produced  bj  the  different  forma  merged  or  awallowed  up  by  the  former, 

of  eyiction,  will  be  more  fully  diacnaaed  Extinguiahment  is  the  abeorption  of 

in  dealing  with  the  law  of  landlord  and  one  kind  of  property  by  another,  and 

tenant  ia  illnatrated  by  the  deetmction  of  rent 

i  Greenl.  Cmiae  Dig.  tit.  xxTiiL  ch.  in  thia  way  when  the  owner  of  the  rent 
iii.  S§  5,  6 ;  8  Preaton,  Cony.  201 ;  pnrchaae  the  land  or  by  the  eztin- 
Stephena  v.  Bridgea,  6  Madd.  66 ;  Car-  gniahment  of  a  mortgage  when  the 
roll  V.  Ballance,  26  111.  9.  Bnt  not,  if  mortgagee  bnya  np  the  mortgaged 
only  part  of  one  intereat  paaa  to  the  premiaee.  BonTiw's  Law  Diet., "  Ex- 
other  owner.  Martin  v.  Tobin,  128  tingniahment.*' 
Maaa.  85.  «  Gilbert,  Bents,  150;  GreenL  Cmiae 

^  Technically  and  accurately  apeak-  Dig.  tit  xxviii.  ch.  iii.  {  2,  n. ;  2  Leake, 

ing,  merger  appliea  only  to  the  absorp-  407 ;  LigeraoU  v.  Sergeant,  1  Whart 

tion  of  one  estate  by  another  in  the  (Pa.)  837 ;  Martin  v.  Tobin,  128  Ifaaa. 

same  property ;  aa  when  the  owner  of  85. 

an  eatate  in  fee  simple  in  an  acre  of  *  Greenl.  Craiae  Dig.  tit  xxrilL  ch. 

land  bnys  op  a  life  estate  in  the  same  iii  §§  28-48. 
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entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reDft  proportionate  to  the  piece  of 
land  that  he  buys ;  ^  and,  if  the  owner  of  leased  property  devise 
it  to  several  persons,  or  upon  his  death  intestate  it  descend  to 
two  or  more  individuals  as  his  heirs,  each  becomes  in  like 
manner  the  owner  of  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  rent*  So, 
when  the  tenant  purchases  a  part  of  the  land  from  his  land- 
lord, or  otherwise  acquires  it,  or  the  landlord  buys  back  for 
his  own  use  a  part  of  the  land  which  he  has  leased,  or  such 
part  descends  upon  or  is  devised  or  otherwise  padsed  to  him, 
the  rent  is  in  like  manner  divided  and  continues  to  issue 
ratably  only  out  of  that  portion  of  the  property  which  still 
remains  leased.^  A  single  exception  to  this  principle  arises 
when  the  services  or  proceeds  of  the  rent  are  indivisible,  as 
when,  for  example,  for  the  use  of  the  land  the  tenant  is  to 
deliver  a  horse  to  his  landlord  on  the  first  day  of  each  and 
every  month.  In  that  case,  if  the  landlord  buy  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  leased  property  or  distribute  his  reversion,  or  let 
it  be  distributed  by  operation  of  law,  among  several  persons, 
the  rent  ceases ;  while  if  the  tenant  sell  and  assign  separate 
portions  of  the  land  to  strangers,  the  rent  is  multiplied  and 
the  landlord  may  obtain  as  many  horses  each  month  as  he 
thus  has  tenants.^  These  anomalous  results  may,  of  course, 
be  prevented  by  express  agreements  or  arrangements  among 
the  parties. 

On  the  other  hand,  rent-service  is  never  apportioned  as  to 
tinuy  by  the  common  law;  i.  e.,  it  is  never  divided  between 
successive  owners  of  the  reversion  so  that  each  can  claim  a 
share  of  an  entire  payment  to  be  made  by  the  tenant.^  There- 
fore, when  one  who  owns  a  rent-service  for  his  life  dies  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  the  rent  is  running,  as  during  the 
quarter,  month,  or  week,  and  before  the  instalment  of  income 
for  that  period  becomes  due  and  payable,  the  proceeds  are 

1  Moodle  V.  Ganumce,  8  Bnlst  153 ;  Bliss  v,  CoIUhb,  8  Barn.  &  Aid.  876 ; 
West  V,  Lassels,  Cro.  Eliz.  851 ;  Bliss  Worthington  o.  Cooke,  56  Md.  51. 
V.  Collins,  5  Barn,  ft  Aid.  876;  Rivis  v.  «  Lit.  §  222 ;  1  Inst  149  a,  b ;  Gil- 
Watson,  5  M.  ft  W.  255;  Ehrman  v.  bert,  Rents,  165-167;  Talbot's  Case, 
Mayer,  57  Md.  612 ;  GreenL  Cmise  Dig.  8  Co.  Rep.  102  b,  104. 
tit.  xxTiiLch.  iii.  §§  28-^1.  See  Chnrch  ^  Jenner  v.  Morgan,  1  P.  Wms. 
V,  Seelej,  110  N.  T.  457.  892 ;  Clnn's  Case,  10  Co.  Rep.  127  a. 

*  Ards  r.  Watkins,  Cro.  Eliz.  637,  Unlike  interest,  snch  rent  is  not  re* 

651 ;    Campbell's   Case,  1   Roll.   Abr.  garded  as  accming  from  daj  to  daj, 

837 ;  Moody  v.  Gamon,  8  Bnlst.  153;  bnt  it  all  accmes  and  becomes  dne  on 

lanton  v.  Hart,  25  Pa.  St.  193.  the  day  fixed  for  payment. 
*  Lit.  S  222;    Gilbert,  Rents,  125; 
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never  apportioned  by  the  common  law  for  that  period;  and 
neither  his  heirs  nor  his  personal  representatives  are  entitled 
to  any  part  thereof.^  If  imder  such  circumstances  the  rent 
cease  at  his  death  —  as  when  the  owner  of  land  for  life  leases 
it  and  dies  during  the  time  designated  for  the  lease  to  run, 
thus  terminating  both  the  lease  and  the  rent  —  the  common 
law  does  not  permit  any  one  to  recover  the  proceeds  for  any 
portion  of  the  period  then  unexpired  and  the  tenant  is  accord- 
ingly released  to  that  extent;^  while,  if  the  rent  continue 
notwithstanding  the  life-tenant's  death  —  as  when  the  lease 
was  granted  by  the  owner  in  fee  who  subsequently  conveyed 
the  reversion  to  such  life-tenant  for  the  latter's  life  —  the 
instalments  of  proceeds  for  the  period  which  was  running  and 
unexpired  when  such  life-tenant  died,  is  all  given  by  the 
common  law  to  the  succeeding  owner  of  the  rent.'  This  defect 
in  the  common  law  has  been  removed  by  statutes  in  England,^ 
and  generally  in  the  United  States;'  so  that  now  rent-service 
is  apportionable,  both  as  to  persons  and  as  to  time ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  a  life-owner  of  a  reversion,  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives are  thus  made  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  the 
payment  for  the  period  in  which  he  died  as  the  time  during 
which  he  lived  in  that  period  bears  to  that  entire  period. (a) 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  statnte  2  Geo.  II.  ch.  19,  §  15  was  practically  copied 
and  enacted  in  1788  (2  Jones  &  Var.  241,  §  27),  and  passed  into  the  Re- 
vised Laws  of  1813  (1  R.  L.  148)  and  into  the  Reyised  Statutes  of  1830 
(1  R.  S.  747,  §  22).  That  act,  as  it  is  finally  worded  in  the  Revision  of 
1896  (L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  192),  provides  that:  <<  Where  a  tenant  for  life, 
who  shall  have  demised  the  real  property,  dies  before  the  first  rent  day, 
or  between  two  rent  days,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  recover  the 
proportion  of  rent  which  accrued  to  him  before  his  death."  It  having 
been  held  in  Marshall  v,  Moseley,  21  N.  Y.  280,  that  this  act,  like  that  of 
2  Geo.  II.  ch.  19,  §  15  from  which  it  came,  did  not  correct  the  difficulty  in 
cases  where  the  leases  had  been  made  by  persons  other  than  the  life- 
owners,  the  statnte,  ch.  542,  L.  1875,  which  is  now  in  snbstance  Code  Civ. 

1  Last  preceding  note;  Marahall  v.  sam,  and  not  until  the  prescribed  daj 

Moselej,  21  N.T.  280 ;  Watson  v.  Penn,  of  payment,  the  common  law  gives  it " 

108  Ind.  21,  33;  Sohier  v,  Eldredge,  (the  income)  "  to  him  who  is  the  rever- 

103  Mass.  345.  sioner  at  the  time,  and  no  case  can  be 

'  Jenner  v.  Morgan,  1  P.  Wms.  392 ;  fonnd    where  a  court   of   equitj  baa 

Ex  parte  Cook,  2  P.  Wms.  501 ;  Wood  adopted  a  different  rule."    Maishall  v. 

V,  Partridge,  11  Mass.  488,  493;  Mar-  Moseley,  21  N.  Y.  280,  282. 
shall  V.  Moselej,  21  N.  Y.  280,  281.  «  2  Geo.  II.  ch.  19,  §  15 ;  4  Wm.  TV. 

<  Ibid. ;  Ex  parte  Smyth,  1  Swanst  ch.  22 ;  33  &  34  Vict  ch.  35. 
837 ;  Greenl.  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxviii.  ch.  •  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  S§  2027, 

iii.  §  44 ;  Woodfall,  LandL  &  T.  248.  2028. 
''Being  recoverable  only  in  a  single 
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§  111.  Bffeots  of  Destmotion  of  BnildingB,  or  Injury  to 
them.  —  A  destruction  of  the  leased  premises  or  an  injury  to 
them,  by  any  cause  not  traceable  to  wrong  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  does  not,  at  common  law,  have  any 
effect  on  rent-serrice.^  This  also  has  been  remedied  in  many 
states,  by  statutes  which  enable  the  tenant  to  terminate  the 
rent  and  lease  by  removing  from  the  premises  after  the  build- 
ing or  buildings  have  been  destroyed  without  any  fault  on  his 
part^  (a) 

by  e.    Bent-charge,  Sent-seck. 

§  112.  Rent-oharga  —  Rent-seek  —  Definitions  and  Distinc- 
tions. —  It  has  always  been  found  convenient,  as  in  the  rais- 

Pro.  §  2720,  swept  away  all  the  objectionable  features  of  the  oommon 
law  and  made  rents  whoUy  apportionable  as  to  time.  See  also  L.  1896,  ch. 
547,  §§  191, 193. 

(a)  In  New  York  the  statnte,  which  was  first  enacted  as  L.  1860,  ch.  345, 
and  is  now  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  197,  provides  that:  <<  Where  any  building, 
which  is  leased  or  occupied,  b  destroyed  or  so  injured  by  the  elements, 
or  any  other  cause  as  to  be  untenantable,  and  unfit  for  occupancy,  and 
no  express  agreement  to  the  contrary  has  been  made  in  writing,  the 
lessee  or  occupant  may,  if  the  destruction  or  injury  occurred  without  his 
fault  or  neglect,  quit  and  surrender  possession  of  the  leasehold  premises, 
and  of  the  land  so  leased  or  occupied;  and  he  is  not  liable  to  pay  to  the 
lessor  or  owner  rent  for  the  time  subsequent  to  the  surrender."  The 
tenancy  ceases  with  such  destruction  of  the  premises,  unless  the  tenant 
elect  to  remain  and  retain  possession.  Such  election  may  be  shown  by  a 
continued  retention  of  any  part  of  the  premises.  Decker  v.  Morton,  31 
App.  Diy.  469.  But  merely  retaining  possession  for  a  short  time,  in  order 
to  remove  debris  and  the  carcasses  of  burned  animals,  as  required  by  the 
board  of  health,  will  not  show  an  election  to  remain  as  tenant  Fleisch- 
man  v.  Toplitz,  134  N.  T.  349 ;  N.  Y.  R.  £.  &  B.  I.  Co.  v.  Motley,  143 
N.  Y.  156.  See  Craig  v.  Butler,  83  Hun,  286.  The  landlord  can  recover  all 
rent  due  at  the  time  of  such  destruction.  Craig  v.  Butler,  156  N.  Y.  672, 
affirming  83  Hun,  286;  Werner  v.  Padula,  49  App.  Div.  135.  The  statute 
means  physical  destruction,  and  does  not  include  such  unfitness  for  occu- 
pancy as  is  caused  by  small-pox  in  the  house.  Majestic  Hotel  v.  Eyre,  53 
App.  Div.  273.  See  also  May  i;.  Gillis,  53  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  393.  The  tenant 
may  waive  this  statute,  by  express  terms  in  the  lease ;  but  unless  there  i^  a 
dear  waiver  the  statute  will  operate.  May  v.  Gillis,  169  N.  Y.  330.  See 
Werner  v.  Padula,  49  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  135, 138,  affd  167  N.  Y.  611. 

1  Fteadine    v.    Jane,    Aleyn,    26;  Gillis,  169  N.  Y.  330.    And  thus  also 

Teller  v.  Bojle,  132  Pa.  8t  56 ;  Mnr-  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  recoyer  back 

raj    V.  Albertson,  50  N.  J.  L.    167;  any  part  of  payments  in  advance  due 

GreenL  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xzviii.  ch.  iiL  and  made  before  the  destmction  of  the 

I  9 ;  1  Taylor,  Landl.  ft  T.  J  372.  building.    Werner  v.  Padnla,  49  N.  Y. 

*  1    Stim.  Amer.  Stat   L.  §  2062;  App.  Div.   135,  138,  aff'd  167  N.  Y. 

Green  v.  Bedding,  92  CsL  548 ;  May  v.  611. 
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ing  of  marriage  portions  and  other  settlements,  for  the  owner 
of  real  property  to  grant  out  of  it  and  charge  upon  it  the  right 
to  certain  periodical  payments,  while  he  himself  retained  his 
entire  original  estate  in  the  land  upon  which  such  right  was 
charged.  The  species  of  incorporeal  property  thus  created 
resembled  rent-service  in  many  respects,  and  in  process  of 
time  came  to  be  also  denominated  rents.  They  have  been 
called  improper  rents,  by  a  careful  writer,  because  they  are 
not  in  return  for  any  land  that  passes.^  Such  charges  of 
regular  payments  or  returns  upon  realty  may  be  made,  how- 
ever, either  by  retaining  the  land  and  granting  the  rent,  or 
by  granting  the  land  and  creating  against  it  and  specifically 
charging  upon  it  a  rent  in  favor  of  the  grantor.^  But  such 
rent,  whether  made  in  conveying  the  land  or  on  retaining  it, 
is  created  as  a  distinct  and  separate  entity  and  is  not  incident 
to  any  reversion.  Rent  which  is  incident  to  a  reversion  must 
be  rent-service ;  and  when  rent  is  owned  independent  of  any 
reversionary  interest  —  held  as  a  distinct  thing,  not  connected 
with  any  other  right  or  ownership  in  the  land  out  of  which 
it  issues  —  it  is  not  rent-service.^ 

When  rent  is  thus  specifically  charged  upon  land  and  not 
made  incident  to  a  reversion,  there  is  never  any  distress  an- 
nexed to  it  by  the  law  as  of  common  rights  And,  therefore, 
if  the  parties  desire  to  have  the  right  to  distrain  as  incident 
to  such  rent,  they  must  specifically  create  and  reserve  that 


^  "The  important  discrimiDation  to 
be  here  made  is  between  rents  proper  — 
that  is,  rents  reserved  —  on  the  one 
side,  and  rents  improper  —  that  is,  rents 
granted  —  on  the  other.  Rents  proper, 
or  rents  reserred,  are  rents  reserred 
npon  a  grant  of  lands.  ...  A  rent 
improper,  or  rent  granted,  is  where  a 
certain  snm  is  granted,  payable  period- 
ically, issuing  ont  of  the  grantor's  lands. 
.  .  .  This  distinction  between  rents  re- 
served and  rents  granted  is  incompar- 
ably the  most  important  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  affords  a  due  which,  in 
general,  suffices  to  gnide  the  student 
through  whatever  intricacies  belong  to 
it."    2  Minn.  Inst  35. 

*  Langford  v.  Selmes,  3  Kay  &  J. 

220,  229;  v.  Cooper,   2   Wils. 

375 ;  GreenL  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxviii.  ch. 
i  SS  6,  7. 


•  Therefore,  in  this  country,  wher- 
ever the  statute  of  quia  emptores  is  in 
force  the  gprantor  of  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  can  not  now  reserve  a  rent-ser- 
vice to  himself,  because  he  can  keep  no 
reversionary  interest  to  which  it  can  be 
incident ;  but  where  that  statute  has  not 
been  adopted  such  a  grantor  may  retain 
for  himself  a  rent^ervice  out  of  the 
land.  Van  Rensselaer  o.  Chadwick,  22 
N.  Y.  32;  Delancey  v,  Piepgras,  138 
N.  T.  26,  39;  IngersoU  v.  Sergeant,  1 
Whart  (Pa.)  337;  WaUace  v.  Ham- 
stad,  44  Pa.  St.  492.  See  also  §  102, 
supra, 

«  Lit  §§  218,  225-228;  2  Blackst. 
Com.  p.  *42;  Cornell  v.  Lamb,  2  Coinr. 
(N.  Y.)  652,  659;  Farley  v.  Craig,  15 
N.  J.  L.  192. 
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right  by  their  own  contract  or  convention,^  When  this  is 
done,  the  rent  so  charged  on  the  land  is  a  rent-charge;  other- 
wise it  is  a  rerU'Seck.^  Since  onlj  corporeal,  hereditaments 
can  be  distrained  upon,  it  is  apparent  also  that  rent-charge 
must  be  made  to  issue  out  of  land.  Hence,  a  rent-charge  may 
be  defined  as  the  right  to  a  certain  profit  issuing  periodically 
out  of  lands  (or  tenements  corporeal),  which  is  not  incident 
to  any  reversion  and  to  secure  which,  usually  by  the  terms  of 
the  grant  and  never  as  of  common  right,  the  land  is  specially 
charged  with  a  right  of  distress.  And  a  rent-seek  may  be 
described  as  a  right  to  a  certain  profit  issuing  periodically  out 
of  lands  or  tenements,  which  is  not  incident  to  any  reversion 
and  to  secure  which  there  is  no  right  of  distress.  Since  these 
two  classes  of  rents  are  so  nearly  identical  —  differing  only  in 
respect  to  one  kind  of  remedy,  distress  —  they  will  be  here 
treated  of  together.  In  states  like  New  York,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  where  all  distress  for  rent  of  every  kind  has 
been  abolished,®  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
them;  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  rent-charge  no  longer 
exists  in  such  states,  and  only  rent-seek  and  rent-service 
remain. 

These  two  species  of  rent  are  sometimes  spoken  of  together 
as  fee-farm  rents.  They  are  substantially  such,  when  made 
to  continue  in  perpetuity.  But  the  term  fee-farm  rent  was 
used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  in  the  early  common  law 
(to  denote  a  rent-service  reserved  on  a  conveyance  in  fee) ; 
aud  it  is  also  essentially  misleading  as  intended  to  embrace 
all  rents-charge  and  rents-seek,  for  in  these  rents  interests 
less  than  fees  may  be  readily  created.^ 

§  118.  Qeneral  Charaoteristios  of  Rent-oharga  and  Rent-seok. 
—  These  rents  are  never  incident  to  any  reversion.  They 
stand  out  distinct  from  the  lands  or  tenements  out  of  which 
they  issue  and  may  be  dealt  with  as  separate  entities.  Hence 
the  statute  of  quia  emptores  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  granting  or  reserving  of  them  in  fee  simple.    They  do  not 

^  Last  preceding  note.  Bj  the  statute  *  1  Stim.  Amer.   Stat.  L.  {  2031; 

4  Geo.  II.  ch.  28,  §  .%  the  right  of  dig-  %  104,  supra. 

tress  was  given  in  England  for  aU  rents.  ^  "  A  non-tenorial  rent  often  comes 

See  §  104,  $uj)r€L,  into  being  by  virtue  of  a  grant.    The 

*  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *42 ;  Cornell  v.  holder  of  land  imposes  such  a  rent  upon 

Lamb,  2  Cow.  (N.  T.)  652,  659.    Rent-  his  land  in  favor  of  some  other  person, 

seek  means  dry  rent,  reddituM  siccus  —  It  may  be  a  rent  for  life  or  a  rent  in 

not  having  the  sap  of  distreos.  fee."    2  Poll  &  Matt  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d 

ed.)  p.  ISO. 
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presuppose  any  tenure  or  fealtj  between  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  the  owner  of  the  rent ;  and  so  thej  may  exist  in  the  same 
forms  and  with  the  same  effects  where  the  feudal  system  has 
been  abolished  as  in  those  countries  where  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  that  system  still  remains.^  (a)  They  and  all  their 
incidents  are,  in  fine,  the  result  of  express  contract  or  cove- 
nant between  the  parties;  and,  except  in  so  far  as  statutes 
have  interfered  with  them,  they  always  have  been  and  still 
are  just  what  the  parties  to  the  covenants  have  made  them  by 
the  words  which  they  have  employed.  Bents  of  this  character 
are  not  very  common  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  them  to  be  extensively  used  in  England,^ 

(a)  The  operation  of  the  feudal  system  on  the  manor  lands  of  New  York 
and  the  general  way  in  which  rent  was  reserved  and  retained  in  connection 
with  the  manors  are  explained  hereafter.  Note  at  end  of  Ch.  XVIL  There 
has  been  much  discussion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rents  which  that  manorial 
system  employed,  and  as  to  the  remedies  and  rights  connected  with  those 
rents.  The  lands  were  let  out  in  fee,  by  the  owners  (many  of  whom  were 
called  patroons)  who  held  under  the  king,  and  perpetual  rents  were  reserved 
to  such  owners.  These  were  rents-service;  because,  although  the  statute 
of  quia  emptares  has  always  operated  in  New  York,  yet  it  was  impliedly 
waived  by  the  king  in  favor  of  these  perpetual  leases.  Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Hayes,  19  N.  Y.  68,  71 ;  Delancey  v.  Piepgras,  188  N.  Y.  26,  30.  The 
abolition  of  all  tenure  (in  1830)  made  such  rents  in  substance  rents-charge 
(at  least  as  to  all  such  rents  subsequently  created) ;  and  when  distress  was 
taken  away  (in  1846)  they  became  rents-seek.  But  it  has  been  clearly  held, 
at  first  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  L.  1806,  ch.  98,  and,  after  the  repeal  of 
that  act  in  so  far  as  it  affected  such  leases  in  fee  (L.  1860,  ch.  896),  as  a 
principle  which  had  always  existed  independent  of  statute,  that  these  per- 
petual rents  run  with  the  land  and  bind  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  orig- 
inal covenantors  and  can  be  enforced  against  them  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  as  other  rents.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Read,  26  N.  Y.  658,  664 ; 
Cent.  Bk.  v.  Heydom,  48  N.  Y.  260;  Hunter  v.  Hunter,  17  Barb.  25; 
Delancey  v.  Piepgras,  188  N.  Y.  26;  note  at  end  of  Ch.  XVII.,tn/ra.  The 
non-payment  of  rent  under  any  such  lease,  for  twenty  years,  is  now  made 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  release  of  the  rents  and  reversions  to  the  owner 
of  the  fee.  See  L.  1900,  ch.  227,  which  also  provides  for  a  procedure  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  release. 

^  Thej  are  "  non-tenorial."     "  The  nou-tenorial  rent  can  be  exacted  bj  dis- 

tenorial  rent  waJB  a  redditus:  to  use  a  tress,  it  is  a  rent-charge;  if  not,  it  is  a 

term  which  comes  into  use  somewhat  rent-seek^  redditus  nccus,  or  diy  rent." 

late  in  the  day,  it  was  '  rent-^errioe.'  a  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.) 

But  there  were  other  rents;  we  may  p.  129. 

call  them  *  non-tenorial,'  there  being  no  *  For  recent  instances  of  them  in 

technical  term  which  covers  them  all.  England,    see    Pertwee   v.   Townsend 

These  non-tenorial  rents  fell  into  two  (1896),  2  Q.  B.  129;  Charity  Com'ra  v. 

classes,  for  each  of  which  in  coarse  of  Green  (1896),  2  Ch.  811 ;  Blackborne 

time  lawyers  invent  a  name.    If  the  v.  Hope-Ed wardes  (1901),  1  Ch.  419. 
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Buch  as  marriage  settlements,  settlements  in  lieu  of  dower 
and  the  raising  of  portions  for  children,  may  operate  here; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  restrictions  upon  the  forms 
of  remedy,  there  is  nothing  in  our  law  inconsistent  with  their 
more  general  use.  (a) 

§  114.  Remedies  for  enforoing  Rent-oharge  and  Rent-eeok 
and  reoovering  their  Fmita  or  Proceeds.  —  Since  the  common 
law  connects  no  distress,  as  of  common  right,  with  these 
rents,  if  the  owner  desire  to  have  this  remedy  he  must  ex- 
pressly reserve  it  hy  his  contract;  and,  as  has  heen  before 
said,  if  he  do  so,  the  rent  is  thereby  made  rent-charge.  In 
England,  this  remedy  as  matter  of  right,  has  been  extended 
by  several  statutes  to  what  were  formerly  rents-seek  and  also 
to  rents-charge.^  The  same  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
states  of  this  country ;  while  in  others,  as  was  above  pointed 
out,  all  distress  for  rent  of  every  kind  has  been  abolished.^ 

Whether  any  right  of  distress  exist  or  not,  he  to  whom 
the  payment  of  the  profits  is  due  may  have  an  action  at  law  to 
recover  the  same  from  the  holder  of  the  property  out  of  which 
they  are  payable.  He  may  also  generally,  by  virtue  of  the 
contract  itself,  enter  upon  the  premises  and  either  defeat  the 
title  of  the  holder  thereof  as  for  breach  of  condition,  or  hold 
the  property  until  its  income  pays  the  amount  due.*  The 
latter  is  the  remedy  most  commonly  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract.^   The  form  of  action,  when  one  is  brought,  and  the 

(a)  The  CJonstitution  of  New  York  (1894),  Art.  I.  §  13,  provides  that, 
^  No  lease  or  grant  of  agrioultural  land,  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
years,  in  which  shall  be  reserved  any  rent  or  services  of  any  kind,  shaU  be 
valid."  See  Mass.  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Shinn,  163  N.  T.  360;  Stephens  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 6  N.  T.  454;  Parsell  t;.  Stryker,  41  N.  Y.  480;  Clark  v.  Barnes,  76' 
N.  Y.  301 ;  Parish  v.  Rogers,  20  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  279.  But  there  is  no 
prohibition  against  the  making  of  a  perpetual  rent-seek,  issuing  out  of 
other  kinds  of  real  property.  Hawley  v,  James,  19  Wend.  61, 154 ;  Hunter 
V,  Hunter,  17  Barb.  25;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Platner,  2  Johns.  Cas.  24;  Van 
Rensselaer  v.  Dennison,  35  N.  Y.  393;  Cent  Bk.  v.  Heydom,  48  N.  Y. 
260;  Bradt  v.  Church,  110  N.  Y.  537;  Church  v.  Shultes,  4  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  878;  Church  v,  Wright,  4  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  812. 

1  8S  Hen.  VHL  eh.  87 ;  8  Ann.  eh.  §§  70-72.    If  he  be  unable  to  enter 

14 ;  4  Geo.  IL  cb.  28 ;  1 1  Geo.  II.  cb.  19 ;  peaceably,  be  may  have  ejectment. 
57  Geo.  HL  cb.  52.    See  Blackbnme  v.  ^  Ibid.    In  some  of  the  United  States, 

Hope-Edwardei  (1901),  1  Cb.  419.  tbe  rigbt  of  re-entry  for«non-payment  of 

*  §  104,  Mtpra.  rent  is  given  by  statute,  and  so  exists 

t  Jemmott  v.  Cooley,  1   Lev.  170;  independent  of  any  agreement  by  tbe 

Greenl.  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxtuI.  cb.  i.  parties.    1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  2054. 
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extent  of  the  right  of  entry  and  its  effects  depend  upon  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  rent  was  created,  and 
may  also  be  much  affected  by  the  forms  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  codes  of  the  states  in  which  the  lands  are  situ- 
ated. And  the  methods  of  procedure  are  generally  made  by 
the  codes  substantially  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  rent^ 

§  115.  Resenration  of  Rent-charge  and  Rent-eeck  —  Assign* 
ment  of  them,  and  Transfer  of  the  Property  oat  of  irhioh  they 
issne.  —  The  reservation  of  either  of  these  forms  of  rent  must 
be  to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  by  which  it  is  created, 
and  not  to  a  stranger.  The  payments  of  the  proceeds  are  to 
be  either  to  the  person  designated  in  the  contract  as  entitled 
to  them  or  to  his  assignee.  For  such  rent  may  be  freely 
assigned,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent  form  of  property;  and  if  the  land  out  of  which  it 
issues  be  sold  the  purchaser  takes  it  subject  to  the  rent^ 

A  distinction  has  been  attempted  here  between  a  rent  re- 
served and  one  granted,  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  the  latter 
the  grantee  of  the  land  out  of  which  it  was  granted  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  covenant  to  pay  the  rent*  But,  in 
the  leading  case  of  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hayes,^  Denio,  J. 
insists  that  the  law  was  never  so  and  quotes  with  approval 
the  following  statement  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden :  ^^  Covenants 
ought  to  be  held  to  run  in  both  directions,  with  the  rent  or 
interest  carved  out  of  or  charged  upon  it,"  (the  land)  "in  the 
hands  of  the  assignee,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sue  upon  them, 
and  with  the  land  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee,  so  as  to 
render  him  liable  to  be  sued  upon  them."  And  Judge  Denio 
continues:  "There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  favorable  to  the 
defendant  between  a  perpetual  rent-charge  granted  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate  and  a  like  rent  reserved  in  fee  by  inden- 
ture, where  the  grantee  covenants  for  himself  and  his  assigns 
to  pay  it."  And  the  law  may  now  safely  be  said  to  be  that, 
whether  the  rent-charge  or  rent-seek  be  granted  or  reserved, 
the  assignee  of  the  rent  may  recover  its  proceeds  in  a  proper 

^  See  these  explained,  §  104,  supra.  the  English  anthorities  are  the  other 

*  Scott  V.  Lant,  32  U.  S.  (7  Pet.)  way.    See  Milnes  v.  Branch,  5  M.  &  S. 

596;  Van  KensseUer  v.  Bead,  26  N.  Y.  411 ;  Brewster  v,  KidgiU,  12  Mod.  166; 

558;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Dennison,  35  Randall  v,  Rigbj,  4  M.  &  W.   130; 

N.  Y.  393 ;  Cook  u.  Brightly,  46  Pa.  St  Spencer's  Case,  1  Smith's  L.  C.  p.  ♦68, 

439 ;  Hannen  v,  Ewalt,*  18  Pa.  St  9  ;  notes. 

McMnrphy  v,  Minot,  4  N.  H.  251 ;  Sug-  *  Brewster  v,  Kitchin,  1  Ld.  Rajm. 

den,  Vend.  &  P.  (13th  ed.)  p.  483;  1  317.322. 

Taylor,  LandL  &  T.  §  261.    Some  of  «  19  N.  Y.  68,  90,  91. 
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action,  and  the  grantee  of  the  land  becomes  bound  to  pay 
them.^ 

§  116«  Disoharge,  Snspension,  and  Apportionment  of  Rent- 
oharga  and  Rant-seok.  —  Changes  in  the  relations  or  interests 
of  the  parties  concerned  are  much  more  apt  to  cause  the  dis- 
charge or  extinguishment  of  rents-charge  and  rents-seek,  than 
to  result  merely  in  their  suspension  or  apportionment  This 
is  because  such  rents  were  ^^ against  common  right,"  and  were 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  common  law.^ 

§  117.  Disoharge  of  Rent-charge  and  Rent-seok.  — It  is 
accordingly  settled  that,  if  the  owner  of  either  of  these  rents 
purchase  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  land  or  tenement  out 
of  which  it  issues,  the  rent  is  entirely  extinguished.  It  is 
regarded  as  an  entire  thing,  issuing  out  of  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  so  is  not  apportioned.^  So,  if  the  owner  of  the  rent 
release  any  part  of  the  land  from  its  burden,  the  whole  rent 
is  extinct.*  But  these  results  may  be  prevented  by  express  or 
necessarily  implied  agreements  of  the  parties,  entered  into 
at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  or  release.  Thus,  when  the 
owner  of  the  rent  purchases  a  portion  of  the  land,  it  may  be 
validly  stipulated  in  the  deed  that  the  rent  shall  remain  upon 
the  residue ;  and,  when  he  releases  a  part  of  the  land  from  the 
burden,  the  rest  may  be  expressly  charged  in  the  deed  of 
release.*  Such  new  contracts  are  usually  treated,  however, 
as  creating  new  rentSj  after  the  discharge  of  the  old,  rather 
than  as  preserving  any  of  the  old  or  former  rents.  And  the 
result  is  that  the  new  burdens  thus  imposed  upon  the  property 
are  subordinate  to  all  existing  encumbrances  which  have 
attached  to  it  since  the  creation  of  the  original  rents. ^ 

^  Last  three  preceding  notes;  Wil-  service,  which  is  freelj  apportionable 

liams's  App.,  47  Pa.  St.  283,  290 ;  2  as  to  persons,  or  amount.    See  §  1 10, 

Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed )  §§  1200-121 1.  su})ra.    In  England,  the  statute  22  &  23 

*  GreenL  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxviil  ch.  Vict.  eh.  35,  §  10,  now  makes  all  of  these 
i-  §§  ^»  7f  ch.  iii,  §§  16-19.  rents  apportionable  when  the  owner  of 

*  Dennett  v.  Pass,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  388 ;  the  rent  releases  a  part  of  the  land. 
Van  Bensselaer  v,  Chadwick,  22  N.  Y.  ^  And  the  owner  of  the  land  maj  so 
32,  33;  Humer  v.  Dellinger,  18  Fed.  deal  with  the  other  parties  as  impliedly 
Bep.  495 ;  Ehrman  v.  Mayer,  57  Md.  to  show  his  acquiescence  in  the  appor- 
612;  1  Co.  Inst.  147b;  Gilbert,  Rents,  tionment.  Church  v.  Seeley,  110  N.  Y. 
152.  457;  Farley  v.  Craig,  15  N.  J.  L.  192, 

«  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Chadwick,  22  262 ;  I  Co.  Inst  147  b. 

N.Y.  32,34;  I  Co.  Inst  148  a;  18Vin.  •  1  Co.  Inst.  147  b;  Greenl.  Cruise 

Abr.  504;  8  Vin.  Abr.  10,  11.    Notice  Dig.  tit.  xxviii.  ch.  iii.  §§  20.  21 ;  Van 

the  radical  difference,  in  these  respects,  Rensselaer  v,  Chadwick,  22  N.  Y.  32, 

between  such  rents  as  these  and  rent-  36. 
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§  118.  Bnapensioii  of  Rent-charge  mnd  Rent-seok*  —  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  above  discussion,  that  such  rents  as  these  can 
not  be  merely  suspended,  as  can  rent-serrice.  They  must 
either  exist  in  their  entirety  or  be  completely  extinguished. 
If  by  specific  agreement  the  parties  cause  a  cessation  in  the 
lien  of  the  rent  for  a  limited  time,  they  are,  in  reality,  dis- 
charging the  original  burden  and  causing  a  new  one  to  arise 
after  an  interval ;  and  it  is  not  a  suspension  of  any  one  con- 
tinuous rent^ 

§  119.  Apportionment  of  Rent-charge  and  Rent-seek.  — 
While  the  purchase^  by  the  owner  of  such  a  rent,  of  a  portion 
of  the  land  out  of  which  it  issues  extinguishes  it  entirely  and 
80  can  work  no  apportionment,  such  is  not  the  result  when  a 
part  of  the  land  descends  to  the  owner  of  the  rent.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  passively  becomes  owner  of  some  of  the  land 
by  operation  of  law,  and  so  the  law  apportions  the  rent  and 
retains  the  pro  rata  burden  upon  the  residue  of  the  land.' 
So,  it  has  always  been  held  that,  by  scire  facias  or  execution, 
a  portion  of  the  rent  may  be  taken  from  the  owner  thereof, 
without  affecting  his  title  to  the  residue.'  Again,  when  the 
grantee  of  rent-charge  or  rent-seek  releases  a  part  of  it  to  the 
grantor  or  his  alienee  of  the  land,  or  sells  a  portion  of  it  to 
a  stranger  (to  whom  the  tenant  attorned  at  common  law, 
though  attornment  is  now  gene)rally  abolished  by  statutes), 
an  apportionment  takes  place  and  the  holder  of  the  land  must 
pay  tie  proceeds  of  the  rent  j^o  rata  to  the  respective  owners.* 
Objections  were  at  one  time  strenuously  urged  against  such 
apportionment  of  rent  of  any  kind,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  result  in  exposing  the  tenant  to  several  suits  or  dis- 
tresses for  a  thing  which  was  originally  entire.  But  the 
obvious  answer  has  always  been  recognized  as  sufficient,  that 
he  may  avoid  such  inconveniences  by  promptly  making  the 
returns  or  payments  when  they  become  due.* 

What  is  said  above,  regarding  the  apportionment  of  rent- 
service  as  to  timey  applies  also  to  rent-charge  and  rent-seek. 

1  Last  preceding  note.  Gilbert,  Bents,  165 ;  Cook  v.  Brightly, 

*  Lit.  S  224,  and  Gilbert.  Bents,  155,  46  Pa.  St.  439.  440. 

156,  both  cited  bj  Deuio,  J.,  in  Van  «  Bives  v.  Watson.  5  M.  &  W.  255; 

Bensselaer  v.  Chadwick,  22  N.  T.  32,  Farley  v.  Craig,  15  N.  J.  L.  192.  262; 

34,  35 ;  Croger  v.  McLanrj,  41  N.  Y.  GreenL  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxviii.  ch.  iii. 

219.  §  23. 

s  V^otten  0.  Shirt,  Cro.  Eliz.  742;  «  V^otten  v.  Shirt,  Cro.  Eliz.  742; 

Gilbert,  Bents,  164. 
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It  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law;  but  now,  in  Eng* 
land  and  most  of  the  United  States,  rents  of  all  kinds,  annui- 
ties, dividends,  and  payments  of  every  description  becoming 
due  at  fixed  periods  are  made,  by  statutes,  apportionable 
among  the  various  owners  according  to  the  times  of  their 
respective  ownerships  in  the  periods  for  which  the  payments 
are  made.^ 

1  1 110,  tupra. 
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(2)    FRANCHISES. 


§  120.   Franchise  — Definition. 

§  121.  Franchiaee,  general  and 
speoiaL 

§  122.  Porpoees  for  which  fran- 
chises exist. 


§  128.  How  franchises  may  be 
acquired. 

§  124.  No  franchise  right  ob- 
tained by  implication. 

§  126.  How  franchises  may  be 
lost  or  destroyed. 


§  120.  Franohise  —  Definition.  —  A  franchise  is  a  special 
privilege,  which  is  conferred  by  the  government  on  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  and  which  does  not  belong  to  the  citizens 
of  the  country  generally  by  common  right.  ^  It  is  treated  by 
the  English  law  as  a  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  sub- 
sisting in  the  hands  of  a  subject;^  and  in  both  that  country 
and  this  it  has  generally  been  classed  as  real  property  —  an 
incorporeal  hereditament.^  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
however,  there  are  many  instances  of  franchises,  which  are 
property  but  not  hereditaments,  and  which,  if  partaking  of 


1  Bank  of  Angasta  v.  Earle,  38  U.  S. 
(18  Pet)  519,  595;  Ashley  v.  Ryan,  153 
U.  S.  436,  441 ;  Cartis  v.  Leavitt,  15 
N.  T.  9,  170;  Fietsam  v.  Hay,  122  111. 
293;  Bridgeport  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R. 
Co.,  36  Conn.  255. 

s  Reg.  V.  County  Court  Jndge  (1891), 
I  Q.  B.  792,  2  Q.  B.  263;  2  Blackst. 
Com.  p.  *37;  Greenl.  Cmise  Dig.  tit 
xxrii.  §  1. 

*  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *37;  Reg.  v. 
Cambrian  R.  Ca,  6  Q.  B.  427;  Lonis- 
riUe  Ferry  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  188  U.  8. 
885,  394 ;  Smith  v.  New  York,  68  N.  Y. 
552,  555;  LumbenriUe  D.  B.  Co.  o.  As- 
BeasoiB,  55  N.  J.  L.  529,  537 ;  SeUen  v. 
Union  L.  Co.,  39  Wis.  525,  527 ;  Spring 
Val.  W.  Works  v.  Schottler,  62  Cal.  69, 
110.  The  historical  reason  for  treating 
franchises  as  real  property  is  doubtless 


in  the  fact  that  they  were  at  first  uni- 
formly exercisable  only  within  the 
limits  of  lands  belonging  to  their  own- 
ers, and  so  were  readily  regarded  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  lands. 
"  For  the  popular  mind  these  things  are 
things.  The  lawyer's  business  is  not  to 
make  them  things,  but  to  point  out  that 
they  are  incorporeaL  The  layman  who 
wishes  to  convey  the  advowson  of  a 
church  will  say  that  he  conreys  the 
church ;  it  is  for  Bracton  to  explain  to 
him  that  what  he  means  to  tnmsfer  is 
not  that  structure  of  wood  and  stone 
which  belongs  to  Qod  and  the  saints, 
but  a  thing  incorporeal,  as  incorporeal 
as  his  own  soul  or  the  anima  mundV 
2  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.) 
p.  124. 
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the  natare  of  real  property  at  all,  must  be  more  chattels  real. 
Such  are  special  privileges  granted  to  corporations,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  term  of  years  only  and  then  to  terminate.  Such 
things  could  not  descend  from  ancestor  to  heir,  even  if  they 
were  to  become  the  property  of  a  natural  person.  Upon  his 
death,  they  must  pass  to  his  executors  or  administrators,  to 
be  applied  and  distributed  as  personal  property.^  But,  of 
course,  the  great  mass  of  franchises,  which  are  granted  in 
perpetuity,  are  real  property  and  incorporeal  hereditaments.^ 
It  is  to  be  added  that  this  legal  use  of  the  word  ^^  franchise  " 
must  not  be  confounded  with  its  political  use,  in  which  it 
denotes  the  right  to  vote  at  a  public  election. 

§  121.  Franohises,  general  and  speoiaL  —  With  respect  tO 
their  nature,  franchises  have  been  divided  into  two  classes  — 
general  and  special.  A  general  franchise  simply  authorizes 
the  carrying  on  of  some  kind  of  business  or  work,  or  creates 
a  corporation  for  such  a  purpose ;  while  a  special  franchise 
adds  to  the  privileges  thus  conferred  some  peculiar  or  par- 
ticular right.  ^^The  general  franchise  of  a  corporation  is  its 
right  to  live  and  do  business  by  the  exercise  of  the  corporate 
powers  granted  by  the  state.  The  general  franchise  of  a  street 
railroad,  for  instance,  is  the  special  privilege  conferred  by 
the  state  upon  a  certain  number  of  persons  known  as  the  cor- 
porators to  become  a  street  railroad  corporation  and  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  street  railroad  upon  certain  conditions. 
Such  a  franchise,  however,  gives  the  corporatipn  no  right  to 
do  anything  in  the  public  highway  without  special  authority 
from  the  state,  or  some  municipal  officer  or  body  acting 
under  its  authority.  When  a  right  of  way  over  a  public 
street  is  granted  to  such  a  corporation,  wi*th  leave  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  street  railroad  thereon,  the  privilege  is 
known  as  a  special  franchise,  or  the  right  to  do  something  in 

^  Lippencott  v,  AUander,  27  Iowa,  alwajs  a  franchise.    But  a  right,  con- 

460 ;  State  v.  Ga.  Med.  8oc,  38  Ga.  ferred  upon  a  corporation  bj  its  charter, 

608,  626.    See  Price  v.  Price,  6  Dana  to  carry  on  a  bosineas  or  to  do  acts 

(Kj.),  107 ;  3  Kent  Com.  p.  *  459.  which  the  citixena  of  the  state  may  do 

*  Ibid.  See  People  ex  rel.  Met.  St.  or  carry  on  as  of  common  right,  is  not 
B.  Co.o.  TaxCom'rs,  174N.  T.417, 439,  a  franchise,  bat  merely  a  corporate 
which  is  explained  in  the  next  section,  power.  See  State  v.  Minn.  Threshing 
§  121,  infra,  A  franchise  conferred  Mfg.  Co.,  40  Minn.  213,  225;  Peter 
upon  an  individnal  or  a  corporation  t;.  Kendal,  6  B.  &  C.  703;  Middle- 
most also  be  distingnished  from  a  mere  bury  Bank  v.  Edgerton,  80  Vt.  182, 
power  given  by  law  to  a  corporate  being.  190. 
Thns,  the  right  to  be  a  corporation  is 
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the  public  highway,  which,  except  for  the  grant,  would  be  a 
trespass,"^ 

§  122.  PnrpoMB  for  whioh  FranchlsM  ezUt.  —  Franchises 
have  been  held  in  England  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
which  are  not  recognized  in  this  country.  Such  are  rights  to 
hold  a  court,  to  have  waifs,  wrecks,  estrays,  treasure-trove, 
royal  fish,  forfeitures  and  deodands,  and  many  such  privileges 
peculiar  to  the  English  system  of  government.^  In  the  United 
States,  also,  the  purpose  and  objects  for  which  they  may  bo 
granted  are  not  restricted ;  but  those  of  most  importance  are 
the  rights  to  build  and  maintain  ferries,  bridges,  railroads, 
and  turnpike  roads  and  the  right  to  be  a  corporation.'  The 
last-named  franchise  is,  of  course,  the  one  most  extensively 
employed;  and  it  is  as  multifarious  in  its  aspects  as  the 
forms  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  permitted  to  give  to 
corporations.* 

trarened  at  regular  and  brief  intenrab 
bj  boats  adapted  to  a  ferry  btuiness, 
there  can  be  no  qaettion  that  ferries 
maj  be  established  and  operated.** 
Then  the  ferry  is  a  continoation  of  the 
highway  from  one  side  of  the  stream, 
arm  of  the  sea»  or  other  body  of  water, 
to  the  other.  Mayor,  etc.  of  N.  Y. 
V.  N.  J.  S.  N.  Co.,  106  N.  Y.  28,  30. 
It  was  held  in  this  case  that  a  company 
was  doing  a  ferry  business,  whose  boats, 
mnning  from  and  returning  to  New 
York  City,  stopped  at  sereral  places  on 
Staten  Island  and  two  places  in  New 
Jersey,  making  a  round  trip  of  about 
twen^-fonr  miles ;  that  it  was  a  ferry 
between  each  of  those  places  and  New 
York  City,  but  was  not  such  between 
the  two  places  on  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
or  between  two  places  on  the  shore  of 
Staten  Island,  since  between  such  places 
the  boats  did  not  pass  over  intervening 
waters;  but  as  between  such  places 
alone  it  waft  simply  doing  the  business 
of  a  common  carrier.  See  also  Peter 
V.  Kendal,  6  B.  &  C.  703 ;  Roberts  r. 
VTashbume,  10  Minn.  S3,  27 ;  Conway 
V.  Taylor,  1  Black  (U.  S.),  603 ;  Mid- 
land F.  Co.  V.  Wilson,  28  N.  J.  Eq. 
537;  Collins  v.  Ewing,  61  Ala.  101. 

«  See  Memphis  R.  Co.  v.  R.  R 
Com'rs,  112  U.  S.  609;  Chesapeake 
&  O.  R.  Co.  1^.  MiUer,  114  U.  8.  176, 
185;  Grady  v.  Moulton,  61  Minn.  185; 


1  People  ex  rel  Met.  St.  R  Co.  v. 
Tax  Com'rs,  174  N.  Y.  417,  435.  It 
was  held  in  that  case  that  both  kinds  of 
franchisee  are  taxable  by  the  state  as 
property.  But  Vann,  J.,  adds,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  special  franchises,  brought 
under  the  tax  law  by  statute:  "The 
new  property  is  real  estate  in  name,  but 
not  in  reality,  for  it  is  a  mere  privilege 
to  do  something  in  public  streets  and 
places  not  permitted  to  citixens  gener- 
aUy,"  p.  439.  See  State  v.  Minn. 
Threshing  Mfg.  Co.,  40  Minn.  225; 
E.  L.  S.  Orphans'  Home  o.  Buffalo 
HydrauUc  Assoc.,  64  N.  Y.  661. 

a  2  Bhickst.  Com.  p.  •37.  "The 
realm  of  medieral  law  is  rich  with  in- 
corporeal things."  2  Poll.  &  Mait. 
Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  124. 

*  The  question  as  to  what  is  a  ferry 
has  led  to  some  interesting  discussion. 
"It  is  impossible,  in  a  general  way," 
says  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
"  to  specify  to  what  distance  over  inter- 
rening  waters  ferries  may  be  operated. 
A  ferry  could  not  be  established  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  or  New 
York  and  Newport  or  Philadelphia. 
The  distance  would  be  too  great,  and 
the  business  of  transporting  passengers 
and  freight  between  such  distant  places 
would  be  that  of  common  carriers  upon 
public  waters.  But  when  the  interven- 
ing waters  are  not  wide  and  can  be 
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§  123.  How  Franohises  may  be  acquired.  —  In  a  few  in- 
stances, franchises  have  been  acquired  by  prescription,  and 
have  thus  been  held  by  presumed  grant  from  the  state.^  But 
they  are  generally  granted  by  express  legislative  act;  and 
these  acts  are  either  general  in  character,  authorizing  the 
acquisition  of  such  rights  by  any  corporations  that  may  be 
organized  and  conducted  in  the  manner  specified,  or  they  are 
special  statutes,  each  providing  for  the  giving  of  particular 
privileges  to  designated  individuals  or  corporations.  It  is 
now  the  settled  policy  of  most  of  the  United  States  to 
organize  corporations  and  confer  upon  them  their  various 
franchises  by  means  of  general  statutes,  rather  than  by  special 
legislation.*  (a)  But  a  franchise,  whatever  may  be  its  char- 
acter, must  arise  from  a  grant  of  the  sovereign ;  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  incorporeal 
property.* 

§  124.  No  Franchise  Rights  obtained  by  Implication.  —  The 
grant  of  a  franchise,  whether  made  as  the  result  of  a  general 
act  or  by  special  legislation,  constitutes  a  contract  between 
the  state  and  the  individual  or  corporation.  Hence,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  forbids  the  states  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  prevents 
it  from  being  abrogated  or  materially  altered  by  state  legis- 
lation without  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  unless  the  right 
so  to  do  has.  been  expressly  reserved.*  (6)    The  franchise, 

(a)  <*  This  is  done  in  New  York,  as  follows  :  The  L^^lature  shall 
not  pass  a  private  or  local  bill  in  any  of  the  following  cases :  .  .  .  Grant- 
ing to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay  down 
railroad  tracks.  Granting  to  any  private  corporation,  association,  or  in- 
dividual any  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever. 

**  Providing  for  building  bridges,  and  chartering  companies  for  such 
purposes,  except  on  the  Hudson  River  below  Waterford,  and  on  the  East 
River,  or  over  the  waters  forming  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

**  The  Legislature  shall  pass  general  laws  providing  for  the  cases  enu- 
merated in  this  section,  and  for  all  other  cases  which  in  its  judgment  may 
be  provided  for  by  general  laws."     N.  Y.  Const  (1894),  Art.  3,  §  18. 

{h)  **  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws;  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  where, 

Attomey-Greneral  v.  C.  R.  Co.,  85  Wig.  •  §  120,  supra, 

425;  Bridgeport  v,  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  *  Dartmoath  College  v.  Woodward, 

Co.,  36  ConD.  255,  266.  17  U.  S.  (4  Wheat.)  518.    Many  states 

^  1  Co.  Inst.  114a;  9  Co.  Rep.  27  b;  reserve  the  right  to  alter  or  abolish 

Greenl.  Cmise  Dig.  tit.  xxvii.  §  15.  franchises  created  under  their  general 

*  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  J  441.  laws.    1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  442- 

10 
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moreover,  conatitutea  a  valuable  right  of  property,  which 
can  not  be  directly  taken  or  destroyed,  even  for  public  pur- 
poses  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  unless 
just  compensation  is  made.^  Thus,  if  a  railroad  or  bridge 
company  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  so  construct  a 
bridge  as  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  former  ferry,  or  if  one  turn- 
pike privilege  be  directly  appropriated  or  abolished  in  order 
to  make  way  for  another,  the  individual  or  corporation  whose 
property  is  thus  impaired  must  be  fully  reimbursed.* 

But  this  principle  does  not  prevent  the  state  from  indi- 
rectly and  consequentially  impairing  or  wholly  destroying  the 
value  of  a  franchise,  by  granting  similar  or  antagonistic  rights 
to  other  parties.  The  settled  rule  of  constitutional  law  upon 
this  matter  is  that  public  grants  are  to  be  strictly  construed; 
and  nothing  passes  by  implication  against  the  state  in  dero- 
gation of  the  legislative  powers  which  are  requisite  to  accom- 
plish the  end  of  their  creation.'  It  was,  accordingly,  held 
that  the  grant  by  statute  of  a  franchise  to  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  Company  to  construct  and  maintain  a  bridge  over  that 
river  and  to  receive  toll  for  a  limited  period  for  the  use  of  the 
same  contained  no  implied  engagement  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, forbidding  it  to  confer  upon  another  corporation  — 
The  Warren  Bridge  Company  —  the  right  to  construct  another 
bridge  over  the  same  river,  in  the  same  line  of  traffic  and 
so  near  to  the  first  as  to  divert  travel  from  it  and  thus  to 
diminish  its  value.*    The  only  way  in  which  the  first  corpora- 

in  the  jadgmen^of  ihe  legislatare,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  can  not  be 
attained  under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed."  N.  Y. 
Const.  (1894),  Art  8,  §  1 ;  Mayor  v.  Twenty-third  St.  R.  Co.,  123  N.  Y. 
311 ;  People  v.  O'Brien,  111  N.  Y.  1;  People  ex  rel.  W.  G.  Co.  r.  Deehan, 
153  N.  Y.  528. 

447.    Sacb  reserred  rights  become  in  196;  Roberts  v.  Washbnme,  10  Minn. 

substance  part  of  the  contract.     Rail-  23,  28. 

road  Co.  v.  Georgia,  98  U.  S.359;  Rail-  *  Fanning  v.  Gregoire,  57  U.  8.  (16 

road  Co.  v.  Maine,  96  U.  8.  499;  8.  W.  How.)  524;    Williams  v.  Wingo,   177 

Mo.  Ligbt  Co.  V,  Joplin,  113  Fed.  Rep.  U.  8.  601 ;  Delancey  v.  Piepgras,  138 

817 ;  Inhab.  of  Palmyra  v.  Pa.  R.  Co.,  N.  Y.  26,  38. 

62  N.  J.  £q.  601.  «  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren 

1  Ibid.  Bridge,  U  Pet.  (U.  8.)  420;  Tuckahoe 

*  Ibid.;  Central  Bridge  Co.  v.  Lowell,  Canal  Co.  v,  Tnckahoe  R.  R.  Co.,  11 

4  Gray  (Mass.),  474;  Matter  of  Kerr,  Leigh  (Va.),  42;  Fort  Plain  Bridge  Co. 

42  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  1 19 ;  N.  Y.  H.  &  N.  R.  r.  Smith,  30  N.  Y.  44 ;  Fall  r.  Sutter  Co., 

Ca  V.  Boston  &  M.  R  Co.,  36  Conn.  21  Cal.  237. 
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tion  could  have  protected  itself  against  such  subsequent  act  of 
the  legislature  was  by  obtaining  an  express  statutory  provi- 
sion to  that  effect.^  And  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  even 
such  an  express  statute  could  not  be  constitutionally  sustained, 
if  it  went  so  far  as  to  amount  to  a  general  abrogation  by  the 
legislature  of  powers  entrusted  to  it  for  the  public  welfare.  ^ 

§  125.  How  Franohlses  may  be  lost  or  destroyed.  —  By 
surrender,  merger,  misuser  or  non-user,  franchises  may  be 
done  away  with.  If  the  owner  thereof  grant  or  transfer  the 
right  back  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  cease  to 
exist,  the  franchise  as  a  piece  of  property  is  thereby  destroyed 
by  surrender.  And,  when  by  any  means  the  state  acquires 
for  itself  the  title  to  such  a  right  or  privilege  which  it  has 
previously  granted,  it  merges,  or  is  extinguished,  into  the 
general  right  of  sovereignty.^ 

If  the  holder  of  a  franchise  misuse  it,  as  by  employing  it 
for  an  illegal  purpose  or  an  object  not  authorized  by  his 
charter  or  grant,  the  state  may  take  it  from  him  for  such 
violation  of  duty.  When  he  employs  it  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created  and  also  for  other  purposes  for  which  ho 
has  no  legal  authority,  and  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  legal  user  from  that  which  is  illegal,  he  will  be 
deprived  of  the  latter  only  and  his  rightful  franchise  will  not 
be  forfeited ;  but  when  the  two  are  so  related  or  blended  that 
the  unlawful  part  can  not  be  readily  separated  from  that  which 


^  Last  preceding  note;  WiUiams  v, 
V^ingo,  177  U.  S.  601. 

*  "Any  act  of  the  legislature,  dis- 
abling itself  from  the  fature  exercise 
of  powers  entrusted  to  it  for  the  pablic 
good,  most  be  void,  being  in  effect  a 
corenant  to  desert  its  paramount  duty 
to  the  whole  people.  It  is  therefore 
deemed  not  competent  for  a  legislature 
to  corenant,  that  it  will  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  open  another  avenue  for 
the  public  travel  within  certain  limits, 
or  a  certain  term  of  time ;  such  covenant 
being  an  alienation  of  sovereign  powers 
and  a  violation  of  public  duty. 

"  But  if,  in  order  to  provide  suitable 
public  ways,  the  state  has  availed  itself 
of  private  capital,  and  secured  its  reim- 
bursement by  the  grant  of  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  with  the  right  to  take 
tolls  for  a  limited  period ;  and  the  pub- 


lic necessity  should  afterwards  require 
the  creation  of  anoAier  way,  the  open- 
ing of  which  would  diminish  the  profits 
of  the  first,  and  so  prevent  the  corpora- 
tors from  receiving  the  compensation 
intended  to  be  secured  to  them;  the 
state,  thus  sacrificing  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation  for  public  uses, 
would  unquestionably  be  bound,  as  a 
sacred  moral  duty,  to  make  full  in- 
demnity therefor,  in  some  other  mode." 
GreeuL  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  xxvii.  §  29, 
note ;  Dlinois  Cent.  R.  R.  o.  Illinois, 
146  U.  S.  387 ;  Saunders  v.  N.  Y.  C.  & 
H.  R.  R.  Co.,  144  N.  Y.  75  ;  Watuppa  R. 
Co.  V.  City  of  FaU  River,  154  Mass. 
305. 

*  This  is  called  in  England  a  de- 
struction of  the  franchise  "6y  merger 
in  the  crown"  GreenL  Cruise  Dig.  tit. 
xxviL  §  16;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  §  731. 
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is  lawful,  the  misiuier  resnlts  in  a  forfeiture  of  the  entire 
privilege.^ 

So  non-user,  or  failure  of  the  owner  to  enjoy  a  franchise, 
for  such  a  period  of  time  as  to  raise  a  presumption  that  he 
does  not  intend  again  to  exercise  the  right,  may  result  in  a 
forfeiture.  Since  all  franchises  in  the  United  States  are 
granted  for  some  public  utility,  it  is  in  a  broad  sense  true 
that  an  unreasonable  non-user  is  also  a  misiLserj  and  hence, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  state  is  justified  in  entirely 
depriving  the  wrongdoer  of  his  franchise.^  The  length  of 
time  which  is  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  non-user  must 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  franchise  itself 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  enjoyed,  a  very  short 
time  sufficing  when  the  public  is  greatly  inconvenienced,  and 
a  discontinuance  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  for  even  many 
years  being  insufficient  when  the  public  welfare  is  but  little 
affected  thereby.  • 


1  Thus,  "  where  a  person  haf  a  fran- 
chise to  hold  a  market  every  week,  on 
the  Friday,  and  he  holds  it  on  the  Fri- 
day and  the  Monday,  in  this  case  nothing 
shall  be  forfeited  bnt  that  which  he  hath 
pnrprised.  Bat  he  who  has  a  ftur  to 
hold  two  days,  and  holds  it  three  days, 
forfeits  the  whole."  Greenl.  Croise 
Dig.  tit.  xxrii.  {  21 .  And  the  reason 
is,  manifestly,  that,  while  in  the  former 
case  the  good  can  be  separated  from  the 
bad,  in  the  latter  this  can  not  be  done, 


since  no  one  can  teU  on  which  two  of  the 
three  days  he  legaUy  holds  the  &ir. 

*  City  of  London  v.  Yanacre,  IS 
Mod.  270,  271 ;  Brownell  v.  Old  CoL 
R.  B.,  164  Mass.  29;  Greenl.  Croise 
Dig.  tit.  xxrii.  $$  20-26. 

<  BrowneU  v.  Old  CoL  R.  B.,  164 
Mass.  29 ;  Chadwick  v.  HaTerhiU  Bridge, 
2  Dane  Abr.  686;  Willonghby  v. 
Horridge,  12  C.  B.  742,  747;  Ferrel 
V.  Woodward,  20  Wis.  458,  461. 
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§  126.  Easements  defined. 

§  127.  Analysis  of  definition. 
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acquired. 
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§  186.  Reservation  explained. 
§  186.  Reservation  distinguished 

from  exception. 
§  187.  Requisites  of  reservations 

of  easements. 

c  Easements  created  by  Implied 
Grant  or  Reservation, 

§  188.  Implied  grant  or  reserva- 
tion. 

§  189  (a)  From  severance  of  en- 
tire tract  and  conveyance  of  part. 

§  140.  Severance  and  implied 
grant. 


§  141.   Severance    and    implied 
reservation, 

§  142.  Classes  of  easements  cre- 
ated by  implied  reservation. 
§  148.   (b)  Ways  of  necessity. 
Founded  on  necessity. 
Termination —  Suspen- 


Location  and  change. 
To  what  extent  they  may 


§144. 

§145. 
sion. 

§146 

§147 
be  used. 

§  148.   (c)  Equitable  easements. 

§  149.  Their  requisites. 

§  150.  Forms  of  contract  from 
which  they  arise. 
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may  be  enforced. 

§  152.  When  they  terminate. 

d.  Easements  created  by  Prescription. 

§  158.   Prescription  explained. 

§  154.   History  of  prescription. 

§  155.  Nature  of  user  requisite 
to  prescription.    It  must  be : 

§  156.  (a)  Open,  visible,  and  no- 
torious. 
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right 

§  160.  (e)  With  acquiescence  of 
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§  161.  (f)  Against  landowner  who 
was  seised  in  fee. 

§  162.  (fO  Against  one  free  from 
disability. 


§  163.  Prescription  rests  on  pre- 
sumed grant  or  other  legal  origin. 

§  164.  No  prescription  where  no 
grant  can  be  presumed. 


§  126.  Easements  —  Definition.  —  In  modem  law,  the  word 
"  easement "  is  frequently  employed,  in  a  very  loose  sense,  to 
denote  any  right  or  privilege  which  one  person  has  over  the 
land  of  another.  In  the  early  common  law  it  was  employed, 
with  more  care  and  precision,  to  describe  a  class  of  rights 
around  which  definite  and  logical  legal  principles  have  crys- 
tallized.^ Not  all  of  those  principles  are  wholly  applicable  to 
many  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  are  now  fre- 
quently styled  easements.  It,  therefore,  conduces  to  clear- 
ness of  conception,  and  ease  in  understanding  the  kinds  of 
incorporeal  hereditaments  now  to  be  discussed,  first  to  define 
and  explain  the  strict,  technical,  common-law  easement  and 
then  to  examine  those  other  similar,  but  broader  and  looser 
rights,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  described  by 
the  generic  civil-law  word,  servitudes.  We  may,  in  the  first 
place,  then,  define  a  common-law  easement  as  follows: 

An  easement  is  a  privilege  without  profit  (i.  e.,  without 
pro/it  it  prendrey  or  the  right  to  take  anything  from  the  land), 
acquired  by  grant  or  prescription,  which  privilege  the  owner 
of  one  piece  of  land,  called  the  dominant  tenement^  has  over 
another  piece  of  land,  called  the  servient  tenement.  "The 
essential  qualities  of  easements,"  says  Mr.  Washburn,  "are 
these:  1st,  they  are  incorporeal;  2d,  they  are  imposed  on 
corporeal  property,  and  not  upon  the  owner  thereof ;  8d,  they 
confer  no  right  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  arising  from 
such  property;  4th,  they  are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  cor- 
poreal property;  and  5th,  there  must  be  two  distinct  tene- 
ments, —  the  dominant,  to  which  the  right  belongs,  and  the 
servient,  upon  which  the  obligation  rests. "^  And  he  might 
well  have  added  here,  as  he  does  in  other  connections,^  6th, 
they  are  always  acquired,  either  by  some  form  of  grant,  or  by 
prescription  which  presupposes  a  grant  Illustrations  of 
easements  are:  a  right  of  way,  i.  e.,  a  privilege  of  walking, 
driving,  or  otherwise  going  over  another's  land;  a  right  to 
drain  water  or  have  it  flow  over  another's  soil;   a  right  to 


1  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 
pp.  181-191 ;  2  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng. 
Law  (2d  ed.)  p.  145. 


*  Wash.  Ease,  and  Serr.  p.  3. 
«  V7ash.  Ease,  and  Senr.  pp.  •  7,  •  20, 
*2L 
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light,  air,  or  prospect  or  view  across  neighboring  property ;  a 
right  to  foul  or  pollute  the  air,  or  a  stream,  and  many  other 
similar  privileges. 

§  127.  Analysis  of  Definition.  —  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the 
first  place,  that  an  easement  is  a  privilege  vnthoiit  profit  — 
without  authority  to  take  anything  from  the  soil  or  land  over 
which  the  right  exists.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  profit 
h  prendre^  or  the  right  to  take  something  of  value,  such  as 
grass,  turf,  gravel,  or  marl  from  the  land  itsell  An  ease- 
ment may  be  very  valuable  and  produce  much  income  or  profit 
for  its  owner.  But  the  value  must  consist  in  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  using  the  land,  as  by  walking,  or  driving,  or  looking 
across  it,  and  not  in  the  right  to  abstract  anything  from  the 
soil  of  the  servient  tenement,  or  its  products,  or  the  structures 
or  erections  thereon.  The  right  to  drive  from  one's  own  land 
over  the  land  of  one's  neighbor  is  an  easement ;  but  the  right 
to  let  the  horses  graze  as  they  go  over  such  neighboring  land, 
or  the  right  to  take  sea-weed  or  ice  from  another's  prop- 
erty, is  a  profit  d,  prendre^  and  not  an  easement.^  Again,  an 
easement  is  a  privilege  without  profit,  acquired  by  grant  or 
prescription.  Since  a  prescriptive  right  rests  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  grant,  it  is  sometimes  said,  with  accuracy,  that 
all  easements  are  obtained  by  grant,  either  express,  implied,  or 
presumed.  This  fact  distinguishes  them  from  mere  licenses, 
and  from  those  natural  and  customary  rights  which  rest  upon 
no  express  grant  and  for  which  no  grant  can  be  presumed. 
A  license  to  one  person  to  do  an  act  or  series  of  acts  upon 
land  of  another  is  merely  a  permission  given  by  parol,  confers 
no  interest  in  or  over  the  land  itself  and  is  ordinarily  revoc- 
able by  the  licensor  at  any  time  before  it  has  been  wholly 
executed ;  while  an  easement,  being  created  by  grant,  always 
includes  an  interest  in  the  land  over  which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed 
and  can  be  enforced  by  its  owner  even  against  the  will  of  the 
holder  of  the  servient  tenement.  Those  natural  rights,  more- 
over, such  as  adjacent  riparian  proprietors  along  a  stream  or 
the  seashore  have  reciprocally  against  each  other,  or  adjoin- 
ing owners  of  lands  have  for  the  lat,eral  or  subjacent  support 
of  their  soil,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  easements,  since  they 

^  HIU  V.  Lord,  48  Me.  83,  99 ;  Hunt-  U  not  an  easement,  since  snch  a  conyey- 

ingdon  v.  Asher,  96  N.  Y.  604 ;  Hnff  v,  ance  exclndes  the  grantor,  and  is  in 

McCaoley,  53  Pa.  St.  206,  209.  effect  a  conveyance  of  the  soil  itself. 

A  grant  of  the  excladve  use  of  land  Bnsaard  v.  Capel,  8  B.  &  0.  141. 
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exist  without  grant  or  prescription.^  It  should  be  added  that 
the  grant  by  which  an  easement  is  acquired  is  ordinarily 
private  and  that,  even  when  it  is  public,  it  imposes  upon  the 
grantee  no  special  duty  or  obligation  to  tiie  public  or  any  part 
of  it;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  distinguishes  easements  from 
franchises.^ 

Lastly,  an  easement  is  a  privilege  without  profit,  acquired 
by  grant  or  prescription,  which  privilege  the  oumer  of  one  piece 
of  land,  called  the  dominant  tenement,  has  over  another  piece  of 
land,  called  the  servient  tenement.  Not  only  must  there  be  two 
distinct  and  separate  pieces,  but  the  privilege  must  be  wholly 
in  favor  of  the  one  and  against  the  other  as  a  burden.  Hence, 
the  rights  to  light,  air,  and  access,  which  adjoining  owners 
have  in  streets  and  highways,  and  the  right  of  passing  over 
them,  which  inheres  in  the  general  public,  are  not  easements, 
nor  are  the  rights  of  access  to  natural  streams  and  the  right 
to  their  uninterrupted  flow  in  an  unpolluted  condition,  which 
are  owned  by  riparian  proprietors.  Such  rights  are  servi- 
tudes, as  appears  hereafter ;  but  they  are  not  easements,  since 
they  do  not  require  for  their  existence  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct tenements,  the  one  wholly  dominant  and  tiie  other  wholly 
servient'    An  easement  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 


^  Speaking  of  tuch  rights  and  priTi- 
leges  as  these,  Earl,  J.,  sajs,  in  Sorirer 
V,  Smith,  100  N.  Y.  471,  479:  "Such 
rights  hare  some  semblance  to  ease- 
ments, and  no  harm  or  inconTenience 
can  probablj  come  from  classifying 
them  as  snch  for  some  porposes.  But 
thej  are  not  in  fact  real  easements. 
Everj  easement  is  supposed  to  hare  its 
origin  in  grant  or  prescription,  which 
presapposes  a  grant,  and  It  is  quite  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  owner  of  land, 
at  the  head  of  a  stream,  has  an  ease- 
ment bj  grant  or  prescription  for  its 
flow  over  all  the  land  of  the  riparian 
owners  for  many  miles  to  its  mouth. 
Would  any  of  the  usual  coTenants  in 
a  deed  be  violated  because  a  natural 
stream  of  water  flowed  through  the 
land,  and  the  upper  owners,  therefore, 
had  an  easement  in  such  land  %  Clearly 
not."  Also  Huyck  v.  Andrews,  113 
N.  Y.  81,  85;  Archer  o.  Archer,  84 
Hun  (N.  Y.),  297,  298. 

*  See  S  120,  tttpm. 


*  The  distinctions  between  such 
rights  as  these  and  easements  were 
emphasised  and  applied  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  in  Sterens  v. 
N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.,  180  N.  Y.  95.  It 
is  a  settled  princi|de  of  common-law 
easements  that  if,  in  favor  of  one  lot 
of  land  A  have  an  easement  over  B'v 
land,  such,  for  example,  as  a  right  of 
way,  and  A  purchase  another  distinct 
lot  adjoining  that  in  favor  of  which  the 
way  exists,  he  can  use  the  way  not  for 
the  benefit  of  both  lots  but  only  for  that 
for  which  it  originally  existed.  Now, 
in  the  abore^ted  case,  M  owned  a  lot 
of  land  fronting  on  the  east  side  of 
Pearl  Street  in  New  York  City  and  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  that  street 
half  way  through  the  block  to  the  next 
street  to  the  east — Water  Street, — and 
in  &Tor  of  such  lot  he  enjoyed  all  the 
street  rights  in  Pearl  Street  Subse- 
quently, he  bought  the  adjoining  lot  in 
the  rear,  thus  obtaining  one  continuoua 
■trip  from  the  middle  of  Pearl  Street  to 
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owner  alone,  and  the  servient  tenant  acquires  thereby  no 
reciprocal  rights  and  has  no  chose  in  action  for  its  discon- 
tinuance. Thus,  when  the  easement  consists  in  the  right  to 
discharge  water,  in  an  artificial  stream,  over  the  land  of 
another,  though  the  water  may  be  advantageous  to  the  ser- 
vient tenant,  yet  the  latter  acquires  no  right  to  have  the  flow 
continued,  nor  any  right  of  action  because  the  stream  is  subse- 
quently diverted  or  entirely  stopped.^ 

§128.  Sanrltades  —  defined  and  explained. — In  the  civil 
law,  the  word  servitude  is  used,  in  its  general  significance, 
to  denote  the  subjection  of  one  person  or  thing  to  another 
person  or  thing.  A  personal  servitude  is  the  subjection  of 
one  person  to  another ;  a  mixed  servitude  is  the  subjection  of 
a  thing  to  a  person  or  vice  versa;  a  real  or  prasdial  servitude  is 
a  charge  or  burden  laid  on  one  piece  of  land  for  the  use  and 
utility  of  other  land  belonging  to  another  proprietor.^  The 
last-named  form  is  employed  generally  to  describe  any  such 
charge  or  burden,  and  its  proper  'use  by  common-law  writers 
is  with  the  same  broad  signification.  Hence  real  or  prsedial 
servitudes  embrace  (1)  All  common-law  easements,  as  above 


tbe  middle  of  Water  Street.  After  he 
had  bnilt  a  warehoose  on  the  entire 
strip  between  thoee  two  streets,  the 
elerated  railroad  was  oonstrocted  on 
Pearl  Street,  and  he  saed  the  railroad 
company  for  the  damages  thus  caused 
to  Ids  entire  warehouse.  It  was  con- 
tended, in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that 
his  recorery  mnst  be  limited  to  com- 
pensation for  the  damages  cansed  bj 
the  railroad  to  that  half  of  the  ware- 
house which  stood  upon  the  lot  origi- 
nallj  owned  bj  him  and  fronting  on 
Pearl  Street,  and  the  aboTe^tated  prin- 
ciple as  to  easements  was  inroked  in 
iBJOT  of  this  contention.  But  it  was 
held  that  he  should  recorer  compensa- 
tion for  the  damages  to  the  entire  struc- 
ture, since  the  street  rights  invaded  bj 
the  elevated  structure  wen  noi  easements, 
and  therefore  the  court  was  not  bound 
bjr  the  said  principle  above  stated. 
FoUett,  J.,  writing  the  opinion,  said: 
'^The  characterisation  of  these  street 
rights  as  easements  and  the  implying 
that  they  are  governed  by  the  rules  and 
are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  com- 
mon-law easements  tends  to  obscure  the 


rights  of  abutting  owners  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  corporation  on  the 
other.  They  may  be  easements,  in  the 
sense  that  the  owner  of  land  is  some- 
times said  to  have  an  easement  for  lat- 
eral support  in  adjacent  land,  or  that 
the  owner  of  land  bordering  on  navi- 
gable waters  having  certain  private 
rights  to  the  shore  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  an  easement,  but  in  neither  case 
are  the  rights  common-law  easements. 
There  is  no  dominant  nor  servient 
estate,  and  the  rules  applicable  to  ease- 
ments have  not  genendly  been  applied 
to  such  rights." 

These  rights,  however,  are  constantly 
called  easements  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  as  well  as  by  the 
other  courts  generaUy.  See  Ely  v.  Edi- 
son Elec  nium.  Co.,  172  N.  Y.  1 ;  Story 
V,  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y.  122.  But, 
as  in  the  Stevens  case,  when  the  dis- 
tinction becomes  material,  they  make 
it  in  nomenclature. 

1  Mason  v,  Shrewsbury  &  S.  R.  Co., 
6  Q.  B.  578,  687;  10  Eng.  Rul.  Cas.  22, 
80. 

*  Boavier  Law  Diet.,  "  Servitude." 
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explained;  (2)  All  forms  oi profit  ti, prendre,  or  rights  to  take 
something  from  the  land  itself;  and  (3)  All  those  natural, 
legal,  and  customary  rights  above  mentioned,  such  as  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  proprietors  along  streams  or  highways, 
which  are  not  common-law  easements  and  which  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  privilege  of  taking  anything  from  the  land 
itself.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  this  last  class  of  rights 
will  be  designated  in  the  following  pages  simply  as  servitudes^ 
and  they  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  easements.  A 
separate  discussion  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  profit  et 
prendre. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  word  servitude,  as  used  in  its 
general  sense  by  the  civilians  and  very  frequently  by  common- 
law  writers,  looks  more  to  the  burden  on  the  land  than  to  the 
right  or  privilege.  Thus,  an  easement  is,  in  a  liberal  sense, 
a  form  of  real  or  praedial  servitude;  but,  more  strictly,  an 
easement  is  the  privilege  or  right  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement,  while  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  it  is  a 
servitude. 

In  our  discussion,  then,  of  all  those  rights  and  privileges, 
which  one  person  may  have  in  the  land  of  another,  and  the 
burdens  which  the  latter  must  endure,  there  will  be  in  reality 
three  topics  involved;  namely:  First,  Easements,  as  above 
defined  and  explained;  Second,  Those  other  rights  and  bur- 
dens similar  to  easements,  for  which  somewhat  illogically  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  for  want  of  a  better  terra  the 
generic  word  "  servitudes  "  will  be  used ;  and  Third,  Profit  it 
prendre.  The  first  two  of  these,  being  similar  in  most  par- 
ticulars, will  be  largely  treated  of  together,  but  care  will  be 
taken  to  point  out  the  distinctions  between  them  as  the  discus- 
sion progresses.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  the  second 
division  properly  includes  a  class  of  rights  which  are  com- 
monly called  easements  in  gross.  These  are  rights  granted  to 
or  otherwise  acquired  over  another's  land  by  some  individual 
as  stick  and  without  regard  to  his  ownership  of  any  land,  that 
is  to  say  these  is  no  dominant  tenement,  the  right  being  at- 
tached to  the  person  and  not  to  any  land  whatever. 

§  129.  ClaMifloation  of  Basements  and  Servitudes.  —  Ease- 
ments are  either  affirmative  or  negative;  and  the  same  classi- 
fication may  be  extended  to  servitudes  generally.  They  are 
aflSrmative  when  their  owner  has  a  positive  right  to  do  some 
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act  or  series  of  acts  upon  the  land  on  which  the  burden  rests, 
as  the  right  to  pass  over  it,  or  to  let  water  drip  upon  it  from 
the  eaves  of  his  house.  They  are  negative  when  they  consist 
in  the  right  to  restrain  the  owner  of  the  servient  property 
from  doing  or  permitting  thereon  that  which  might  otherwise 
be  lawfully  done.  Such  are  rights  to  prevent  one  from  build- 
ing on  his  own  land,  to  restrain  him  from  digging  away  his 
soil  so  as  to  endanger  the  foundations  of  a  house  standing  on 
the  dominant  tenement,  and  to  preclude  him  from  building 
except  in  a  specified  manner,  or  from  carrying  on  certain 
designated  trades  or  kinds  of  business  in  themselves  legal 
and  permissible.^ 

Again,  easements  are  either  apparent  or  non-apparentj 
which  distinction  practically  defines  itself,  and  which  applies 
to  other  servitudes  as  well.  A  right  of  way,  or  a  right  to 
swing  shutters  over  one's  neighbor's  land,  is  an  apparent 
easement,  since  in  the  act  of  enjoying  it  its  owner  may  be 
readily  seen;  while  the  privilege  of  using  a  hidden,  under- 
ground drain  through  another's  soil  is,  of  course,  non-appar- 
ent in  character. 

All  easements  and  servitudes  are  also  classified  as  eon- 
tinuoua  and  discontinuotcs^  which  classes  are  thus  defined : 
"Continuous  are  those  of  which  the  enjoyment  is  or  may  be 
continued,  without  the  necessity  of  any  actual  interference  by 
man,  as  a  waterspout  or  a  right  of  light  or  air.  Discontinu- 
ous are  those  the  enjoyment  of  which  can  be  had  only  by  the 
interference  of  man,  as  rights  of  way,  or  a  right  to  draw 
water.  "2 

Easements  have  been  further  divided  into  appurtenant 
(sometimes  called  also  appendant),  and  in  gross.  An  ease- 
ment is  appurtenant  when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  property 
of  the  grantee.  In  that  case,  it  is  an  assignable  right  and,  if 
it  be  suflSciently  great  in  quantity,  it  is  inheritable  with  the 
dominant  tenement.  Strictly  and  accurately  speaking,  all 
easements  properly  so  called  (i.  e.,  all  common-law  ease- 
ments), are  appurtenant,  since  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 

1  AU  the  forms  of  equitable  ease-  ^  Lampman  v.  Milks,  21  N.  Y.  505 ; 

ments,  hereafter  explained,  are  negative.  Dnrel  v.  Boisblanc,  1  La.  An.  407. 

See  §  148,  tn/ra;  also  Talmadgev.  East  This  classiflcation  of   servitudes  is 

River  Bank,  26  N.  Y.  105;  Equitable  made  by  the  Code  of  France  and  is 

Life  Aseor.  Soc  v.  Brennan,  148  N.  Y.  recognized  and  applied  with  important 

661.  results  by  the  common-law  courts.    See 

SS  139,  140,  infra. 
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corporeal  dominant  tenements  upon  which  their  existence 
depends.^  It  follows  that  the  expression,  ^easement  in 
gross  "  is  a  misnomer;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  used  by  judges,  legal 
writers  and  the  profession  generally  to  describe  a  right  oyer 
another's  property,  not  appurtenant  to  any  land,  but  simply 
belonging  to  its  owner  as  an  indiyidual,  i.  e.,  where  there  is 
a  servient  tenement  but  no  dominant,  the  right  or  privilege 
being  attached  to  the  person  and  not  to  any  land  whatever.^ 
We  may,  therefore,  employ  the  expression,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  it  denotes  a  servitude  and  not  a  common- 
law  easement'  An  easement  appurtenant  is  preferred  to  one 
in  gross ;  and  a  grant  or  reservation  will  not  be  construed  as 
creating  the  latter  kind  when  it  can  reasonably  be  held  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  any  land  of  the  grantee.  Thus,  a  right  of 
way,  which  leads  to  the  grantee's  land  and  is  useful  in  con- 
nection with  it,  is  appurtenant  to  such  land,  and  this,  al- 
though the  land  is  not  mentioned  in  the  deed  by  which  the 
way  is  created  or  transferred.  So,  where  one  conveyed  to 
another  a  parcel  of  land;  and  on  the  same  day  granted  to 
him,  **his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  tenants  and  occupiers,"  a 
right  of  way  over  a  strip  of  ground  adjoining  the  property 
already  transferred  to  him,  which  way  led  to  such  property, 
it  was  held  that  the  right  of  way  was  appurtenant  to  the  land 
already  conveyed.* 

Easements  and  servitudes  are  sometimes  classified  as 
natural,  legal,  cuBtomary^  and  conventional.  But  all  common- 
law  easements  are  conventional,  that  is,  they  are  the  result 
of  contract,  or  convention  between  the  parties  from  which 
arises  a  grant  express  or  implied.  On  the  other  hand  many- 
servitudes,  which  are  not  easements,  exist  by  nature  or  arise 
by  operation  of  law  or  by  custom,  without  any  contract  or 
convention  express  or  implied  between  the  parties  interested. 

^  See  Longendjke  r.  Asdenon,  101  of  the  term  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 

N.  Y.  625,  629 ;    Parish  v.  Baird,  160  establish  a  refinement  of  definition  m> 

N.Y.  302;  analysis  of  definition  of  ease-  tended  to  do   away  with  the  temu" 

ments»  $  127,  wpra,  Jones  on  Easements,  {  33.   See  Crippen 

>  *'It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  v.  Morse,  49  N.  Y.   63;  Valentine   o. 

there  is  no  snch  thing  as  an  easement  Schreiber,  3  K.  Y.  App.  DiT.  235 ;  hiet- 

in  gross ;  that  a  privilege  not  appnrte-  calf  t;.  Central  Brook  Park  Ass'n,   63 

nant  to  land  is  not  an  easement.    The  N.  Y.  App.  DiT.  445. 
term  'easement  in  gross'  is  nsed  be-  *  See  servitudes,  defined   and 

canse  it  is  a  term  in  general  nse  hj  plained,  $  128,  $upra, 
legal  writers,  bj  judges  and  bj  the  ^  Moll  v.  McOanlej,  83  Iowa,  677. 

profession;  and  as  agidnst  such  usage 
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in  or  affected  by  them.  Thus,  a  natural  servitude  is  illus- 
trated bj  the  burden  to  which  a  lower  field  is  subject,  to 
receiye  tiie  surface  water  which  flows  upon  it  from  higher 
ground ;  ^  the  obligation  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  a  street  or 
highway  to  let  the  public  use  the  same,  which  obligation 
arises  when  the  highway  is  created  by  public  authority,  is  a 
sample  of  a  legal  servitude ;  and  the  burdening  of  pieces  of 
land  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  locali- 
ties or  villages  to  dance  and  play  games  on  the  same  have 
afforded  a  few  instances  of  servitudes  arising  from  custom.' 
These  various  forms  of  servitudes  will  be  more  fully  examined 
in  discussing  the  methods  by  which  such  incorporeal  rights 
and  obligations  are  created. 

§  ISO.  How  Basements  may  be  acquired.  —  Easements  have 
been  defined  as  privileges  acquired  by  grant  or  prescriptiotL 
And  prescription,  or  adverse  enjoyment  of  some  burden  on 
another's  land  for  the  requisite  length  of  time,  may  bring 
these  rights  into  existence  because  it  rests  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  a  grant,  which  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  and  therefore 
can  not  be  directly  proved.  The  grant j  then,  or  transfer  of 
the  right  or  privilege  by  deed,  is  actually  or  presumptively  at 
the  foundation  of  all  common-law  easements.  Parol  license, 
permission,  or  acquiescence  can  not  ordinarily  create  or  trans- 
mit them.  Thus,  an  oral  promise  to  allow  one  to  send  water 
through  a  drain  on  the  promisor's  land,^  or  to  take  water 
from  his  aqueduct,^  or  to  maintain  an  embankment  upon  the 
premises  for  the  benefit  of  the  promisee,^  though  founded  upon 
a  valuable  consideration,  does  not  at  law  run  with  the  land 
nor  create  an  easement  therein. 

In  some  states  a  parol  agreement  for  an  easement  is  sus- 

1  Lanmier  v.  Frsncii,  23  Mo.  181.  *  Fitch  v.  Bawling,  8  H.  Blackst 

"The  French  law  reckons  fire  natnral  393;  Brakelj  v.  Sharp,  I  Stockt  (N.J.) 

senritades;  namelj,  1.  The  flowing  of  9;  Lockwood  v.  Wood,  6  Q.  B.  31,  66 ; 

water  from  higher  to  lower  land.  2.  The  Daj  v,  Savadge,  Hob.  85  ;  Oateward's 

right  to  a  spring  or  fountain  of  water  Case,  6  Bep.  60;  Smith  v.  Gatewood, 

on  the  part  of  the  owner  on  whose  Cro.  Jac  152 ;  Monnsey  v.  Ismaj,  3  H. 

land  it  rises.    3.  The  right  of  a  land-  &  Colt.  486, 492,  498. 
owner  to  a  watercourse  flowing  through  *  Wiseman  v.  Locksinger,  84  N.  Y. 

or  forming  a  boundary  of  his    land.  31. 

4.  The  fixing  and  maintaining  boun-  «  Cronkhite  v.  Cronkhite,  94  N.  Y. 

daries  between  lands  of  adjacent  own-  323 ;  Taylor  v.  Gerrish,  59  N.  H.  569, 

ers;  and  5.  Building  and  maintainiug  570. 

fences  for  separating  the  lands  of  dif-  *  Banghart  v,  Flummerfelt,  43  N.  J. 

ferent  owners.     1  Lepage  Desgodets,  L.  28. 
15."  Wash.  Ease.  p.  •  15. 
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tained  in  equity,  when  it  is  founded  upon  a  valuable  consid- 
eration and  there  has  been  such  a  part  performance  of  the 
contract  by  the  promisee  as  would  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  if  it  were  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  land.i  And  a  very  few  states,  such  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Iowa,  go  even  further  than  this  and  hold  that  a  mere 
executory,  parol  license,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  licensee 
has  done  work,  incurred  expense,  or  otherwise  materially 
changed  his  position,  can  not  be  revoked  at  the  will  of  the 
licensor  alone,  but  becomes  enforceable  as  an  interest  in  the 
land,  and,  therefore,  is  in  effect  an  easement.^  This  last 
doctrine,  however,  is  Tpro  tanto  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
by  the  courts  and  is  discountenanced  in  England  and  most 
of  the  United  States.  ^  A  parol  license  to  perform  an  act  on 
the  land  of  another,  while  it  justifies  anything  done  by  the 
licensee  before  a  revocation,  is,  nevertheless,  revocable  at  the 
option  of  the  licensor,  and  this  although  the  intention  was  to 


1  "The  doctrine  that  equity  wiU  in- 
terfere in  some  cases  of  oral  license  in 
order  to  prevent  great  damage  arisiDg 
to  the  licensee  from  the  rerocation  of 
the  license  appears  to  be  gaining  gronnd. 
.  .  .  The  principle  is  that  where  two 
persons  have  entered  into  a  complete, 
sufficient,  and  legal  contract  for  a 
license,  which  contract  is  not  only 
founded  upon  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, but  of  which  the  terms  are  de- 
fined by  satisfactory  proof,  and  accom- 
panied by  acts  of  part  performance 
unequivocally  referable  to  the  supposed 
agreement,  equity  wiU  regard  such  a 
contract  for  a  license  as  creating  an 
easement,  and  will  enforce  the  ease- 
ment either  by  compelling  the  grantor 
to  give  a  deed  of  the  easement,  or  by 
restraining  him  from  interfering  with 
the  grantee  in  his  enjoyment  of  the 
right  acquired  by  the  contract.  The 
terms  of  the  contract,  however,  must  be 
plain  and  defi  ni te.  If  they  are  indefinite, 
as  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  license 
is  to  be  for  life,  or  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  grantor  or  otherwise,  equity  will 
not  enforce  the  agreement,  or  if  the 
evidence  is  too  vague  to  establish  any 
agreementi  or  if  the  acts  of  part  per- 
formance are  not  so  dear,  definite,  and 
certain  in  their  object  and  design  as  to 


point  exclusively  to  a  complete  and  per^ 
feet  agreement,  of  which  they  are  a 
part  execution."  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.) 
p.  29,  p.  •  18,  citing  Dempsey  v.  Kipp, 
61  N.  Y.  462 ;  Wiseman  v.  Lucksinger, 
84  N.  Y.  31 ;  Cronkhite  v.  Cronkhite,  94 
N.  Y.  323;  Wheeler  v.  Reynolds,  66 
N.  Y.  227  ;  Huff  i;.  McAuley,  53  Pa.  St. 
206 ;  Thompson  v.  McElamey,  82  Pa. 
St.  174;  Meek  v.  Breckenridge,  29 
Ohio  St  642 ;  Butt  v.  Napier,  14  Bush 
(Ky.),  39;  Legg  r.  Horn,  45  Conn.  409, 
415;  United  States  v.  Bait.  &  Ohio  R. 
Co.,  1  Hughes  C.  C.  138.  See  also 
Veghte  V.  Raritan  Co.,  19  N.  J.  £q. 
142 ;  WiUiamston,  &c.  R.  Co.  v.  Battle, 
66  N.  C.  540,  546 ;  Jackson  Co.  v.  Phila. 
W.  &  R.  Co.,  4  Del.  Ch.  180. 

<  Rerick  v.  Kern,  14  S.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
267 ;  Wheatley  v.  Chrisman,  24  Pa.  St. 
298 ;  Strickler  v.  Todd,  10  S.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
63,  74;  Lacey  v,  Amett,  33  Pa.  St.  169; 
CampbeU  v,  McCoy,  31  Pa.  St.  263 ; 
Swartz  V.  Swartz,  4  Pa.  St  353,  358 ; 
Lindeman  t;.  Lindsay,  69  Pa.  St.  93, 
100;  Buchanan  v.  Logansport,  71  Ind. 
265 ;  Wickersham  v.  Orr,  9  Iowa,  253, 
260;  Baetty  v,  Gregory,  17  Iowa,  109, 
114;  Lee  v.  McLeod,  12  Nev.  280; 
School  District  v,  Lindsay,  47  Mo. 
App.  134;  Harlan  v.  Logansport  Co., 
32  N.  £.  Rep.  930;  $  239,  inftu. 
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confer  a  continuing  right  and  money  had  been  expended  bj 
the  licensee  on  the  faith  of  the  license. "  ^ 

The  grant,  by  which  an  easement  is  created  or  conveyed, 
may  be  either  express  or  implied ;  and,  when  express,  it  may 
consist,  either  of  a  grant  of  a  right  or  privilege  over  land 
which  is  retained  by  the  grantor,  or  of  a  reservation  by  him 
to  himself  or  his  heirs  of  a  right  or  privilege  over  the  land 
conveyed,  which  reservation  is  made  in  his  deed  of  conveyance 
of  the  land.  Adding  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  grant  of 
easements  thus  emerging  the  method  of  gaining  them  by 
prescription,  we  have  the  following  four  modes  by  which  they 
may  be  acquired  and  transferred ;  namely :  a.  By  express  grant, 
where  the  grantor  retains  the  land  over  which  the  right  is 
conferred ;  b.  By  reservation  in  a  deed,  where  the  grantor  parts 
with  the  land  and  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  reserves  an  ease- 
ment over  it;  c.  By  implied  grant;  and  d.  By  prescription, 
which  presupposes  a  grant.  Each  of  these  four  methods  and 
the  varieties  of  easements  to  which  they  give  rise  and  their 
characteristics  and  incidents  will  be  separately  discussed. 

a.    Easements  created  by  Express  Grant. 

§  131.  Express  Grant  of  Basements.  —  The  nature  of  an 
easement  created  by  express  grant  is  to  be  chiefly  determined, 
of  course,  by  a  proper  construction  of  the  language  used  by 
the  parties  to  the  instrument.  The  dominant  and  servient 
tenements  must  each  be  described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
be  clearly  identified  as  such,  and  the  character  and  location 
of  the  right  must  in  general  be  made  clear  by  the  words  of 
the  conveyance.*  The  privilege,  being  once  brought  into 
existence  by  deed,  is  presumed  to  be  permanent,  unless  a 
contrary  intention  is  expressed.  If,  for  example,  it  be 
intended  to  make  it  to  continue  only  during  the  life  of  a 

1  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,   129  N.  Y.  Smith  v.  Worn,  93  Cal.  206.    An  ease- 

604 ;  also,  Cahoon  v.  Bayard,  123  N.  Y.  ment  granted  bj  the  use  of  Tagne  or 

298;  Springer  v.  Springer,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  indefinite  terms  may  be  construed  in 

289 ;  Lake  Erie  R.  Co.  v,  Kennedy,  132  accordance  with  the  uniform  acts  of 

Ind.  274 ;  Babcock  v.  Utter,  1  Abb.  Ct  the  parties  in  using  and  endnring  it 

App.  Dec  (N.  Y.)  27-60.    See  also  the  for  many  years.   They  are  thos  deemed 

snbject  of  reTocation  of  licenses,  {  239,  to  give  a  practical  construction  to  it 

infra.  and  so  evince  their  intent.    Hoag  v. 

*  Brazier  v.  Glasspool  (1901),  W.  N.  Place,  93  Mich.  450;  Mndge  v.  Salis- 

Cas.  237;  Crocker  v.Cotting,  181  Mass.  bury,  110  N.  Y.  413,  417;  Outhank  v. 

146;  Tmaz  o.  Gregory,  196  lU.  83 ;  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  B.  Co.,  71  N.  Y.  194. 
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designated  person  or  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  this  fact 
must  be  expressed  in  the  deed.^  The  grant  may  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  dominant  tenement,  or  separately  and  as 
a  distinct  thing,  thereby  imposing  the  easement  as  a  burden 
upon  the  estate  of  the  grantor  and  rendering  it  servient  to 
land  already  owned  by  the  grantee.^  Again  it  may  be  made 
by  a  covenant  or  condition,  contained  in  the  deed  of  the  ser- 
vient tenement,  as  to  the  method  of  using  it  in  connection 
with  another  piece  of  land,  though  the  latter  does  not  belong  to 
the  grantor  and  though  the  deed  is  not  signed  by  the  grantee. 
So,  in  the  process  of  partitioning  land  among  co-tenants,  such 
as  tenants  in  common  or  joint  tenants,'  or  in  the  transfer  by 
one  transaction  of  a  number  of  lots  of  land  to  different  pur- 
chasers,^ easements  may  be  expressly  brought  into  existence 
by  the  agreements  and  stipulations  inserted  in  the  deeds.  In 
short,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an  easement  by 
express  grant  is  the  evincing,  in  the  deed,  of  a  clear  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  grantor  to  make  one  parcel  of  land  subser- 
vient to  another,  whether  that  other  belongs  at  the  time  to 
himself  or  to  a  third  person.^ 

§  132.  Bzprass  Grant  of  Basements  by  Covenants  or  Condi- 
tions in  Deeds.  —  As  was  said  above,  covenants  and  conditions 
in  deeds  of  corporeal  property  frequently  impose  easements 
upon  the  lands  conveyed,  or  retain  them  on  other  real  estate 
of  the  grantor.  Prominent  among  these  are  those  stipulations 
and  agreements  in  grants,  which  restrict  or  regulate  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  property  transferred  or  reserved.*  Thus,  a 
very  common  form  of  covenant,  put  into  deeds  by  which  land 

1  Lathrop  r.  Eisner,  93  Mich.  599.  54  Me.  276 ;  StillweU  v.  Foster,  80  Me. 

*  Holmes  v.  SeUer,  3  Lev.  305 ;  Ger-       333. 

isrd  r.  Cooke.  5  B.  &  P.  109;  Com.  »  Gibert  p,  Peteler,  88  Barb.  (N.  T.) 

Dig.,  '*  Chemin/'  D.  3.  488,  514 ;  see  also  Trustees  of  Columbia 

*  HaUemeier  v.  Albro,  18  N.  Y.  48 ;  College  v.  Ljnch,  70  N.  Y.  440 ;  Story 
Ellis  17.  Bassett,  128  Ind.  118;  GoodaU  v.  N.  Y.  £1.  R.  Co..  90  N.  Y.  122; 
V.  Godfrey,  53  Vt.  219 ;  Mason  v.  Hor-  Barrow  v.  Richard,  8  Paige  (N.  Y.),  351 ; 
ton,  67  Vt.  266 ;  Kilgonr  v,  Ashcom,  Richardson  t;.  Tobey,  121  Mass.  457 ; 
5  H.  &  J.  (Md.)  82 ;  BorweU  v.  Hobson,  Norfleet  v.  CromweU,  70  N.  C.  634. 

12  Gratt.  ( Va.)  322.  «  Joy  v.  St.  Louis,  138  U.   S.  1; 

*  Johnson  v.  Jordan,  2  Met  (Mass.)  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Albany  &  S.  R. 
234,  242;  RusseU  v.  Watts,  L.  R.  25  Co.,  62  N.  Y.  65;  Wetmore  v.  Brace, 
Ch.  Div.  559;  Swansborongh  r.  Coven-  118  N.  Y.  319;  Coudert  v,  Sayre,  46 
try,  9  Bing.  305 ;  Mitchell  v,  Seipel.  53  N.  J.  £q.  386 ;  Ladd  v,  Boston,  151 
Md.  251 ;  Brakely  v.  Sharp,  10  N.  J.  Mass.  585;  Peck  t^.  Conway,  119  Mass. 
Eq.  206,  209 ;  Randall  v.  McLaughlin,  646 ;  Stephens  v.  Hockemeyer,  46  N.  Y. 
10  Allen  (Mass.), 366 ;  Warren  r.  Blake,  St.  Rep.  329, 19  N.  Y.  Supp.  666. 
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is  conveyed,  or  reserved,  or  partitioned,  is  one  which  provides 
for  the  kinds  of  buildings  which  may  be  erected  thereon,  or 
regulates  the  character  of  the  trades  or  business  which  the 
purchaser  may  carry  on  upon  the  premises.^  When  such 
agreements  are  incorporated  into  a  number  of  deeds,  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  splits  it  up  into  building 
lots  and  conveys  them  to  a  number  of  different  purchasers, 
not  only  does  the  grantor  thus  obtain  rights  to  compel  the 
various  lot  owners  to  live  up  to  these  agreements,  but  those 
owners  also  ordinarily  have  reciprocal  easements  against  one 
another,  which  will  be  recognized  and  enforced  in  a  court  of 
equity.*  Another  ordinary  way  of  creating  easements  or  ser- 
vitudes by  covenant  is  by  laying  out  streets  or  ways  across 
land,  or  open  spaces  such  as  squares  or  parks,  and  selling 
lots  along  them,  or  with  reference  to  them,  as  places  to  be 
always  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  purchasers.  The  vendor 
and  his  successors  in  interest  thus  become  bound  to  keep  such 
places  open  and  unobstructed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  buy 
land  in  reliance  upon  the  representations  so  made ;  ^  and  the 
various  lot  purchasers  also  acquire  the  right  to  restrain  one 
another  from  closing  or  obstructing  them.^ 

§  183.  Maps  or  Plans,  showing  intended  Ghrant  of  Basements. 
—  When  a  map  or  plan,  according  to  which  lots  are  sold, 
designates  a  portion  of  the  grantor's  property  as  intended  to 
be  kept  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantees,  each  purchaser 
acquires  an  easement  to  have  that  part  kept. open  and  unob- 
structed ;  and  this,  even  though  there  is  no  express  covenant 
to  that  effect  inserted  in  his  deed.^  The  law  raises  such  a 
covenant  against  the  grantor  from  the  fact  that  he  sells  with 
such  a  representation.  But,  according  to  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  oAly  obligation  that  the  law  will  thus  imply 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  plan  or  map  and  the  selling  of  lots 

1  Trastees  of  Columbia  College  v.  v.  Forbes,   136  HI.   221  ;   Herrick  v. 

Ljnch,  70  N.  T.  440 ;  Stetson  u,  Curtis,  Marshall,  66  Me.  435.    See  these  eqiii- 

119  Mass.  266 ;  Condert  v,  Sayre,  46  table  easements  more  fnllj  discussed 

N.  J.  £q.  386;  Kilpatrick  v.  Peshine,  §§  149-152,  infra, 

24  N.  J.  Eq.  206 ;  Qawtrj  v,  Leland,  31  ^  Dexter  v.  Beard,  130  N.  Y.  549 ; 

N.  J.  Eq.  385 ;  Middletown  v.  Newport  Coudert  v.  Sayre,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  386 ; 

Hospital,  16  R.  L  319.  Hogan  v.  Barry,  143  Mass.  538. 

*  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  v,  *  Tinker  v.  Forbes,  136  111.  221 ; 

Tbacher  and  Lynch,  70  N.  Y.  440,  87  Herrick  r.  MarshaU,  66  Me.  435 ;  TaU- 

N.  Y.  SU  ;  Equitable  Life  Assurance  madge  v.  East  Rirer  Bank,  26  N.  Y. 

Soc.  of  U.  S.  V,  Brennan,  148  N.  Y.  661 ;  105 ;   Lowenberg  v.  Brown,  79  N.  Y. 

Knight  V.  Simmons  (1896),  W.  N.  22;  App.  Dir.  414. 

Ayling  v.  Kramer.  133  Mass.  12 ;  Tinker  ^  Ibid. 

n 
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with  reference  to  it  is  the  negative  one,  that  prevents  the 
closing  of  the  open  places  indicated,  or  their  use  for  any 
purpose  inconsistent  with  the  vendees'  enjoyment  of  their 
easements  in  them ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  express  covenant 
that  the  vendor  will  use  any  portion  of  his  land  in  a  particular 
manner,  he  will  not  be  required  to  erect  anything  upon  it  or 
do  any  affirmative  act  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  lot  pur- 
chasers.     In  Johnson  v.  Shelter  Island  Orove  and  Camp 
Meeting  Association,^  lithographed  maps,  according  to  which 
lots  from  a  large  tract  were  sold  at  public  auction,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  bidders.     On  the  maps,  a  certain  large 
space  was  indicated  as  open  and  public  and  called  ^The 
Ramble. "    In  the  middle  of  ^^  The  Ramble ''  was  marked  out  a 
small,  rectangular  place,  upon  which  was  the  word  ^  Ohapel. '' 
After  the  lots  around  ^  The  Ramble  "  were  sold  and  the  deeds 
given,  the  association  began  to  build  a  hotel  upon  the  place 
marked  ^^ Ohapel"  on  the  map;  and  one  of  the  purchasers, 
whose  lot  fronted  on  ^^The  Ramble,''  brought  an  action  to 
enjoin  such  erection  and  compel  the  building  of  a  chapel 
upon  the  rectangular  space.     It  was  decided  that,  in  the 
absence  of  covenant  as  to  the  character  of  the  building  to  be 
constructed  upon  that  space,  the  vendees  were  not  entitled  to 
the  relief  sought;  and  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  word 
^  Ohapel "  upon  that  place  on  the  map  did  not  constitute  any 
such  covenant  either  express  or  implied.     The  court  said,  per 
Parker,  J. :  **  It  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  encourage  the 
most  advantageous  use  of  land;  and  the  courts  will  not  be 
diligent  in  searching  for  pretexts  with  which  to  check  the 
enterprise  of  an  owner  of  the  fee  at  the  behest  of  one  who  is 
not  actually  interfered  with  in  the  proper  enjoyment  of  his 
easement "  ^    It  is  thought  that  this  decision  is  to  be  regarded 
as,  at  best,  a  border-line  case.     Its  doctrine  is  opposed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals   in  Dill  v.  The 
School  Board  ;^  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  under  such 
conditions,  the  New  York  courts  would  be  quick  to  seize 
upon  any  slight  additional  facts  or  representations  in  order  to 
raise  a  covenant  implied,  or  created  by  estoppel,  against  the 
grantor.* 

1  122  N.  Y.  S80.  •  47  N.  J.  Bq.  421. 

*  See  Downes  v.  D.  4  F.  Co.,  75  «  See  Haj  v.  Knaoth,  36  N.  T.  App. 

N.  T.  App.  Dir.  513 ;  BCatter  of  Mayor      Dir.  612. 
(LeggeU   ATe.),  80  N.  T.  App.  Dir. 
618,  620. 
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§  134.  Bzpress  Grant  of  Basements  as  Appurtenances  to 
Land.  —  When  an  easement  has  become  appurtenant  to  a 
parcel  of  land,  it  usually  passes  with  a  conveyance  of  that 
land,  whether  mentioned  in  any  covenant  or  condition  or  other 
part  of  the  deed  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  corporeal  property  by  the  grantee.^  If, 
then,  in  transferring  the  land,  it  be  desired  to  separate  and 
reserve  from  it  an  easement  which  has  once  become  appurte- 
nant thereto,  this  must  be  done  by  the  use  of  explicit  and 
unmistakable  terms.  Where  one  owning  a  lot  fronting  on  a 
public  street  bought  other  land  in  the  rear  adjoining  that 
which  he  already  possessed,  which  land  so  purchased  had 
appurtenant  to  it  a  right  of  way  over  a  private  alley,  he  was 
not  bound  to  relieve  the  alley  from  the  easement  existing 
on  it  and  impose  the  burden  upon  the  land  already  owned 
by  him  in  the  front.  ^  When  a  way  is  appurtenant  to  land  a 
part  of  which  is  conveyed  to  another,  the  right  of  way  will 
exist  in  favor  of  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the  original 
parcel  is  thus  divided.^  But,  although  this  is  the  broad  form 
in  which  tiie  law  is  usually  stated,  the  principle  must  be 
taken  with  the  modification  that  the  burden  on  the  servient 
tenement  shall  not  be  thereby  made  any  greater  than  was 
originally  intended.  Tf,  for  example,  the  owner  of  a  large 
field  used  for  agricultural  purposes  should  grant  a  small  piece 
of  it  to  another  and  reserve  a  right  of  way  over  the  piece  so 
granted,  for  the  benefit  of  his  remaining  field,  he  could  not 
then  sell  the  field  off  into  building  lots  and  thus  burden  the 
way  so  reserved  so  that  the  owners  of  all  the  lots  should  be 
entitled  to  its  enjoyment* 

Only  incorporeal  hereditaments  can  pass  as  appurtenant  to 
land.  ^A  thing  corporeal  can  not  properly  be  appurtenant 
to  a  thing  corporeal,  nor  a  thing  incorporeal  to  a  thing  in- 

1  Newman  v,  NeUis,  97  N.  T.  285 ;  demise,  the  waj  goes  with  the  land. 

Webfter  v.  Stevens,  5  Doer  (N.  T.),  682 ;  Skull  v.  Glenister,  16  C.  B.  n.  s.  81,  90. 
Hnntinffrton  F.  Asher,  96  N.  T.  604 ;  Kent  *  Underwood  v.   Ctantj,   1    Cush. 

r.  Waite,  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  138;  Under-  (Mass.)   285,  290;   Watson  r.   Bioren, 

wood  V.  Carney,  I  Cosh.  (Mass.)  285;  I  8.  &  R.  (Pa.)   227;  Whitney  r.  Lee, 

George  v.  Cos,  114  Mass.  382 ;  Dority  1  Allen  (Mass.),  198. 
9.  Dunning,  78  Me.  381 ;  PettmgiU  v.  *  Allan   v.  Qomme,  11    Ad.  &  E. 

Porter,  8  AUen  (Mass.),  1.  759 ;  South  Metr.  Cemetery  v.  Eden,  16 

*  Zell  V.  First  Universalist  Society,  C.  B.  42 ;  Henning  o.  Burnet,  8  Exch. 

119  Pa.   St.  390.    When  a  right  of  187.    See  Lewis  v.  Carstairs,  6  Whart. 

way  is  apportenant  to  a  piece  of  land  (Pa.)  193. 
which  is  passed  to  a  lessee  by  an  oral 
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corporeal.''^  Whenever  one  piece  of  land  passes  in  con- 
nection with  the  grant  of  another,  it  may  be  said  to  pass  as 
^parcely^*  but  never  by  the  use  of  the  word  "appurtenance;** 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  land  can  not  pass  as  appurtenant 
to  an  incorporeal  right,  nor  one  incorporeal  hereditament  as 
appurtenant  to  another.^ 

b.    Easements  created  by  Reservation  in  Deeds  of  Land. 

§  135.  Reservation.  —  In  the  deed  by  which  land  is  con- 
veyed, an  easement  may  be  created  and  reserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  grantor.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  in  which  a 
grantor  of  land,  bounded  upon  a  stream  of  water,  reserved  to 
himself,  by  his  deed,  a  privilege  in  the  stream,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  mill  and  the  land  under  and  around  it  which  he  re- 
tained.' And  where  one,  conveying  a  portion  of  his  land, 
stated  in  the  deed  that  he  retained  for  himself  a  bridle  path 
in  front  of  his  house  and  across  the  piece  transferred,  this  was 
held  to  create  an  easement  of  a  right  of  way  by  reservation.* 

§  136.    Reserration  diitingiilshed  from  Exception. —  A  reser- 
vation of  an  easement  or  other  servitude   by  deed  always 
results  in  the  creation  of  something  new,  —  i.  e.  something 
which  did  not  before  exist  as  an  easement  or  servitude,  — 
and  in  retaining  it  as  an  item  of  property  belonging  to  the 
grantor.     Being  thus  brought  into  existence,  as  property,  by 
the  deed  itself,  it  must  always  be  incorporeal.     Thus,  if  A 
sell  the  westerly  half  of  his  farm  to  B,  and   in  the  deed 
reserve  to  himself  over  that  half  a  right  to  pass  from    a 
highway  to  the  easterly  half  of  the  farm,  which  A  retains  for 
himself,  the  way  is  a  new  piece  of  property,  made  by  A's  deed 
and  owned  by  him  as  an  easement  created  by  reservation ;  for 
while,  as  owner  of  the  entire  farm,  A  had  possessed  the  right 
to  go  over  the  westerly  half  as  he  pleased,  yet  he  did  not  cwti 
that  right  as  an  easement  until  such  westerly  half  became  the 

1  Co.  Lit.  121  b.  *  Pettee  v.  Hawes,  13  Pick.  (Mass.) 

*  Co.   Lit.  121b,  122  a;    Harris  r.  323;  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Continental 

Elliott,  10  Pet.  (U.  S.)  25,  54;  Inveet-  Ins.  Co.,  87  N.  T.  400. 

ment  Co.  o.  O.  &  N.  R.  Co.,  41  Fed.  «  Bean  v.  French,  140  Mass.   S29  ; 

Rep.  378 ;    Griffiths  9.  Morrison,  106  Majo  v.  Newhoff,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  31 ;   Tab- 

N.  T.  165 ;  Jackson  v.  Hathaway,  15  batt  v.  Grant,  94  Me.  371 ;  Andre'ws   v, 

Johns.  (N.  Y.)  447 ;  Leonard  v.  White,  Nat  Sugar  Ret  Co.,  72  N.  Y.    App. 

7  Mass.  6;  Donnell  v,  Humphreys,  I  Div.  551. 

Mont  518,  525. 
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property  of  B,  because  a  man  can  not  have  an  easement  over 
his  own  land.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exception  —  or  thing 
excepted  —  in  a  deed  is  something,  whether  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  not  created  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  but  already 
in  existence  and  expressly  kept  out  from  the  operation  of  the 
grant  and  not  allowed  to  pass  under  the  deed.  For  example, 
if  an  owner  of  a  farm  convey  it  all,  excepl  the  house  thereon 
and  the  land  under  it  and  around  it  as  a  garden,  or  except  a 
right  of  way,  or  right  of  flowage  owned  by  him  and  appurtenant 
to  the  land  transferred,  such  property  retained  is  a  proper 
exception  and  not  a  reservation.^ 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  easements  may  be 
created  by  reservations,  but  never  by  exceptions,  since  excep- 
tions properly  so  called  deal  only  with  property  rights  already 
in  existence.  But  the  courts  look  at  the  substance  and  inten- 
tion of  a  deed,  rather  than  at  its  mere  form;  and  so,  fre- 
quently, the  words  employed  are  construed  as  creating  an 
easement  by  reservation,  although  the  property  is  spoken  of 
as  an  exception,  because  it  appears  that  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  to  create  something  new  and  retain  it  for  the 
grantor;  while  the  word  "reserving"  or  "reservation"  is 
often  held  to  refer  only  to  a  thing  in  existence,  and  not  to  be 
intended  to  raise  incorporeal  rights  by  reservation,  because 
from  an  examination  of  the  entire  deed  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances  such  appears  to  be  its  fair  construction.^ 
Accordingly,  where  the  grantor  of  a  tract  of  land  stated  in  the 
deed  that  he  reserved  for  himself  "  the  wood  and  underground 
produce  of  the  estate,"  his  statement  was  held  to  refer  to  an 
exception  rather  than  t6  a  reservation.^  And  a  deed  which 
conveyed  a  city  lot  by  metes  and  bounds,  ^^  excepting  and 
reserving  therefrom  a  strip  of  land  ten  feet  wide  .  .  .  across 
the  rear  or  inner  end  .  .  .  for  an  alley,"  was  construed  as 
passing  to  the  grantee  all  the  corporeal  property  mentioned, 
and  reserving  to  the  grantor  an  easement  of  an  alleyway  over 
the  strip.* 

^  Boist   V.   Empie,    5   N.    T.    33;  464;  Chicago,  Rock  IsL  &  P.  R.  Co.  v, 

Myers  r.  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  83  N.  Y.  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  Co.,  143  U.  S.  596. 

App.  DiY.  623 ;  Winthrop  i;.  Fairbanks,  *  Doe  d.  Douglas  v.  Lock,  4  Nev.  & 

41  Me.  307  ;  Smith  v.  Ladd,  41  Me.  314.  M.  807,  where  the  distinctions  between 

*  Wood  V.  Boyd,  145   Mass.   176 ;  exceptions    and   reservations   are   ex- 
White  V.  N.  T.  &  N.  E.  R.  Co.,  156  amined  at  length  bj  Lord  Chief  JnsUce 
Mass.  181 ;  Whitaker  v.  Brown,  46  Pa.  Denman. 
St  197 ;  Haggertj  t;.  Lee,  50  N.  J.  £q.  *  Winston  v,  Johnson,  42  Minn.  398. 
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§  137.  Requisites  of  Reservations  of  Basements.  —  A  reser- 
vation of  an  easement  must  always  be  to  the  grantor,  and  not 
to  a  stranger.  If,  for  example,  the  grantor  of  an  estate  to 
A  reserve  a  right  of  way  over  the  land  for  B,  a  third  person 
who  is  not  a  party  to  the  deed,  this  gives  nothing  to  B  which 
he  did  not  own  before.  If  B  already  owned  a  way  over  the 
land,  the  effect  of  such  a  statement  in  the  deed  would  be 
simply  to  save  the  grantor  from  any  liability  which  might 
arise  upon  the  covenants  in  his  deed  because  of  the  existence 
of  such  easement.^ 

Again,  as  a  general  rule,  the  reservation  must  be  out  of 
the  estate  granted,  and  not  out  of  other  property.  But  ^^  in 
some  peculiar  cases  such  a  reservation  may  operate  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant  from  the  grantee,  to  charge  upon  other 
premises  the  burden  of  contributing  the  means  of  enjoying 
what  is  thus  reserved."*  When,  however,  the  grantee  makes 
such  a  charge  upon  another  estate,  —  and  that  other  estate 
must  evidently  be  other  property  of  his  own,  —  he  is  simply, 
in  the  one  deed  between  him  and  the  grantor,  conveying 
something  to  the  grantor,  not  strictly  by  way  of  reservatiouj 
since  it  is  not  reserved  out  of  that  with  which  the  grantor 
parts,  but  as  a  separate  and  distinct  covenant  or  contract 
incorporated  into  the  deed  by  which  the  grantor  conveys  to 
him  the  land.* 

Lastly,  a  reservation  being  equivalent  to  a  grant,  and  in 
fact  a  form  of  grant,  the  strict  rule  of  law  requires  that  there 
shall  be  proper  words  of  limitation  and  inheritance  —  the  use 
of  the  word  "heirs"  in  some  collocation  —  if  the  grantor 
intend  the  right  to  extend  beyond  his  own  life.^  This  is 
simply  an  application  of  the  common-law  principle,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  requires  the  use  of  the  word  "heirs  '* 
in  order  to  the  creation  or  conveyance  of  an  estate  in  fee 

1  Hill   V.   Lord,    48    Me.    83,    95;  Q.  B.  N. 8.  940,  967 ;  Claflln  v.  B.  4^  A. 

Bridger  v.  PienoD,  45  N.  T.  601,  603;  R.  Co.   157    Mass.    489;    Ashcroft    v. 

West  Point  Iron  Co.  v.  Reymert,  45  Eastern  R.  Co.,  126  Mass.  196 ;  Bean  tr. 

N.  T.  703.  French,  140  Mass.  229  ;  Jamaica  Pond 

*  3  Wash.  R.  P.  p.  *  646.  Aqnednct    Co.  v.  Chandler,  9    Allen 

*  Holms  V.  Seller,  3  Ler.  305;  Gi-  (Mass.),  159;  Curtis  v.  Gardner,  13 
bert  V.  Peteler,  38  Barb.  (N.  T.)  488,  Met.  (Mass.)  457 ;  Hombeck  v.  Weet- 
514 ;  Dyer  v.  Sandford,  9  Met.  (Mass.)  brook,  9  Johns.  (N.  T.)  73.  See  HaOcer 
395 ;  Randall  r.  Latham,  36  Conn.  48,  v.  Mott,  78  Hun  (N.  Y.),  141 ;  RAilroad 
53  ;  Emerson  v,  Mooney,  50  N.  H.  315 ;  Co.  v.  Malott,  135  Ind.  113;  Walx  o. 
Haggarty  v.  Lee,  54  N.  J.  L.  580.  Wala,  101  Mich.  167. 

«  Durham  4  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Walker,  2 
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simple  by  deed.  But,  with  regard  to  easements  and  servi- 
tudes created  by  reservation,  the  modern  cases  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have  relaxed  this  strict,  technical  rule,  and 
now  seek  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  right  by  getting  at 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  instrument.  In  doing  this, 
a  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  reservation  of  a  com- 
mon-law easement  and  that  of  the  form  of  servitude  which  is 
called  an  easement  in  gross.  The  latter,  being  personal  in 
its  nature  and  not  connected  with  any  lands  belonging  to  its 
owner,  is  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  intended  to  last 
for  his  life  only,  unless  it  is  reserved  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
But  when  the  right  retained  is  a  common-law  easement,  and 
therefore  appurtenant  to  land  of  the  grantor,  the  presumption, 
in  the  absence  of  words  or  circumstances  to  show  the  con- 
trary, is  that  it  is  meant  to  be  a  permanent  accession  and 
benefit  to  that  land.^  As  is  explained  above,^  the  question 
whether  the  privilege  reserved  is  an  easement  in  gross,  —  a 
mere  personal  right,  —  or  is  to  be  construed  as  appurtenant 
to  some  other  estate,  "  must  be  determined  by  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  grant  or  reservation  creating  the  easement, 
aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  situation  of  the  property  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances.'^  ^ 

c.    Easements  created  ly  Implied  Orant  or  Reservation. 

§  188.  Implied  Ghrant  or  Reservation  —  lUiistratione  —  Forms. 
—  The  subject  of  easements  arising  by  implication  of  law 
presents  a  broad  field  of  inquiry.  Whenever  such  rights  are 
called  into  existence,  in  favor  of  either  grantor  or  grantee, 
in  the  absence  of  words  which  can  be  construed  as  directly 
creating  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  owner  of 
land  properly  to  use  and  enjoy  that  which  has  been  conveyed 
to  him,  or  retained  by  him  when  he  conveyed  other  land,  they 
are  easements  created  by  implied  grant  ;^  and  in  many  in- 

1  Coudert  v.  Sajre,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  S86,  (Mara.),  359,  365 ;  Enecken  v.  Voltz, 
895 ;  Hagertjr  v,  Lee,  54  N.  J.  L.  580 
Cooper  V.  Loaanfltein,  37  N.  J.  Eq.  284 
Kewhoff  V.  Mayo,  48  N.  J.  Eq.  619 
Bowen  v,  Conner,  6  Cosh.  (Mass.)  132 
MendeU  v.  Delano,  7  Met.  (Mara.)  176 
Winthrop  v.  Eairbanka,  41  Me.  307 
KarmnUer    v.    Krots,  18    Iowa,  352 


110111.264. 

*  §  128,  ffU7>ro. 

*  Peck  V.  Conway,  119  Mara.  546 
549. 

*  New  Ipswich  Factory  v,  Bachelder, 
3  N.  H.  190;  Onterbridge  v,  Phelps,  13 
Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  Y.)  117, 125;  Taylor  v. 

Whitney  o.  Union   B.  Co.,  11   Gray      Bonlwaxe,  35  La.  An.  469 ;  Jones,  Ease. 

$141. 
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stances  such  rights  and  duties  are  brought  into  existence  and 
enforced  so  as  to  work  out  justice  between  parties  between 
whom  the  relation  of  grantor  and  grantee  does  not  exist,  or 
as  to  whom  there  is  no  privity,^  nor  any  other  contractual 
relation.  When,  for  example,  a  person  has  erected  a  mill, 
and  for  its  use  cut  an  artificial  raceway  through  his  own  land, 
and  then  sells  the  mill,  retaining  the  land  through  which  the 
raceway  passes,  the  right  to  use  such  waterway  in  connection 
with  the  mill'  granted  continues  annexed  by  implication  to  the 
mill  as  necessary  to  its  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment  Again, 
if  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  sell  a  portion  of  it  entirely 
surrounded  by  that  which  he  keeps,  or  a  portion  which  entirely 
surrounds  the  part  retained  by  himself,  a  way  of  necessity 
is  at  once  implied  in  favor  of  the  piece  of  land  which  is  so 
enclosed.  And  purchasers  of  neighboring  city  lots,  all  from 
the  same  source  of  title,  who  take  their  deeds  with  uniform 
restrictive  covenants  therein  restraining  them  from  using 
their  land  in  ways  in  which  they  might  otherwise  employ  it, 
ordinarily  have  in  a  court  of  equity,  raised  by  implication  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  justice  among  them,  the  right  to 
enjoin  and  prevent  one  another  from  breaking  or  violating 
such  restrictive  covenants.  Numerous  as  are  the  cases  such 
as  these  which  the  reports  present,  they  may  be  grouped  into 
.three  general  classes,  which  are  typified  by  the  three  illustra- 
tions just  given.  These  three  modes  of  creating  easements 
by  implied  grant  or  reservation  are :  (a)  By  severance  of  an 
entire  piece  of  property  and  conveyance  of  a  part  thereof^  of 
which  method  the  first  of  the  above  illustrations  is  an  in- 
stance; (b)  By  creating  ways  of  necessity ,  of  which  the 
second  illustration  is  an  example ;  and  (c)  By  raising  equi- 
table easementSj  or  servitudes,  which  are  typified  by  the  last  of 
the  above  illustrations.  By  each  of  these  modes  of  implied 
grant  or  reservation  are  brought  into  existence  many  varieties 
of  easements,  which  are  next  to  be  examined  in  the  order 
here  indicated. 

§  139.  (a)  Buements  ariBing  by  Implication  from  the  Sev- 
erance of  an  Entire  Piece  of  Property  and  Conveyance  of  a  Part 
thereof.  —  Accurately  speaking,  a  person  can  not  have  an  ease- 
ment over  his  own  land.     If  he  burden  a  portion  or  tract  of 

1  Priyitj  is  "  matnal  or  siiccessiye  grantee,  ancestor  and  heir,  or  owners  in 

relationship  to  the  same  rights  of  prop-  common  of  land ;  hut  not,  of  course, 

erty."  1  Greenl.  £t.  §§  189,523.  There  hetween  mere  neighbors, 
is  such  relationship  hetween  grantor  and 
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it  in  favor  of  another  tract  or  portion,  as  by  draining  one 
piece  over  the  other,  or  by  building  a  house  upon  one  part  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  supported  by  the  other  part,  he 
creates  what  would  be  an  easement  if  the  owner  of  one  parcel 
of  land  had  a  right  to  enjoy  it  over  the  land  of  another ;  but 
it  is  at  most  only  what  some  writera  call  a  qtuisi  easement  so 
long  as  both  tenements  belong  to  the  same  proprietor.^  If, 
with  things  in  this  condition,  the  two  parts  come  into  the 
hands  of  different  persons,  either  by  the  owner's  selling  or 
otherwise  transferring  the  piece  which  enjoys  the  right  and 
retaining  that  upon  which  the  burden  rests,  or  by  his  con- 
veying the  servient  parcel  and  keeping  the  dominant,  an 
easement  may  be  brought  into  existence,  and  such  will  usually 
be  the  result.  One  leading  principle,  upon  which  rests  the 
creation  of  easements  in  this  manner,  is^jhat  the  parties  to 
the  transfer  are^grfiaumfid  to  act  jyith  reference  to  ttieactual, 
visible,  andknown  condition  of  the  properties  g^Ohe  time, 
and  to  intend  that  the  benefits  and  burdens  manifestlyn[)e- 
longing;  to  each  part  of  the  entire  tract  shall  remain  jm- 
changed.^  And  tBe^ other  principle,  which  has  caused  a  wide 
distinction  to  be  made  in  this  connection  between  implied 
grants  and  implied  reservations  of  easements,  is  that  a  grant 
is  to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the  grantor  and  in 
favor  of  tiie  grantee.^  It  is  this  last  principle  that  compels 
us  to  consider  the  class  of  easement  now  before  us  under  two 
subheads ;  namely,  those  created  by  implied  grarU  and  those 
created  by  implied  reservation. 

§  140.  Basements  created  by  ImpUed  OBANT,  upon  Severance 
of  Entire  Tract  of  Land.  — The  law  is  uniform,  in  England  and 
throughout  the   United  States,   that,   upon   a  severance  of 


1  Sach  an  adaptation  of  his  propert  j 
or  properties  by  the  same  owner,  so 
that  one  part  shall  enjoj  a  right  or 
priyilege  to  the  detriment  or  hurdening 
of  another,  corresponds  to  what  in  the 
French  law  it  called  destination  du  phre 
de/amilU.  Pardessns,  Traits  des  Serri- 
todes,  430,  431 ;  Code  Nap.  art  642 ; 
La.  Civ.  Code,  art.  763;  Seymour  v. 
Lewis,  IS  N.  J.  Eq.  439,  443.  See  Gale 
4  What  Ease.  50-52 ;  Goodall  v.  God- 
frej.  53  Vt.  219. 

*  Lampman  v.  Milks,  21  N.  T.  505 ; 
Paine  v.  Chandler,  134  N.  T.  385 ;  Cnr- 
tiss  9.  Ayraolt,  47  N.  T.  73 ;  Simmons 


r.  Cloonan,  81  N.  T.  657 ;  O'Rorke  v. 
Smithy  11  B.  L  259;  Brazier  v.  Glass- 
pool  (1901 ),  W.  N.  Cas.  237. 

When  the  incidents  or  qu<ui  ease- 
ments are  open  and  visible,  knowledge 
of  their  existence  is  inferred  as  to 
both  grantor  and  grantee.  Simmons  v. 
Cloonan,  ^  N.  Y.  557 ;  United  States 
9.  Appleton,  1  Suron.  (U.  8.)  492. 

<  Bussell  V.  Watts,  L.  B.  25  Ch.  Div. 
559,  572 ;  WeUs  o.  Garbatt,  132  N.  T. 
430;  SuUivan  V.  Byan,  130  Mass.  116; 
Toothfe  V.  Bryce,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  589; 
Warren  v,  Blake,  54  Me.  276,  289; 
Boms  V.  Gallagher,  62  Md.  462. 
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an  entire  tract  of  land  by  its  owner  and  the  transfer  of  the 
dominant  portion,  an  easement  arises  in  favor  of  tiie  grantee 
in  all  those  apparent  and  reasonably  necessary  appendages 
with  which  the  land  retained  by  the  grantor  has  been  encum- 
bered in  favor  of  that  conveyed.^  Or,  as  stated  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  per  O'Brien,  J.,  **  When  the  owner 
of  a  tract  of  land  conveys  a  distinct  part  of  it  to  another,  he 
impliedly  grants  all  those  apparent  and  visible  easements 
which  at  the  time  of  the  grant  were  in  use  by  the  owner  for 
the  benefit  of  the  part  so  granted,  and  which  are  essential  to 
a  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  estate  conveyed.  The 
rule  is  not  limited  to  continuous  easements  or  to  cases  where 
the  use  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing 
granted.  It  applies  to  those  artificial  arrangements  which 
openly  exist  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  materially  affect  the 
value  of  the  thing  granted.''^  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  that 
which  is  thus  claimed  as  an  easement  shall  be  in  actual  use 
at  the  time  when  the  grant  is  made.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  is 
open,  visible,  and  reasonably  necessary,  and  that  the  grantor 
has  knowledge  of  its  existence.  The  grantee  is  then  pre- 
sumed to  contract  with  reference  to  it  and  to  intend  to 
acquire  it  as  a  part  of  his  purchase.  In  the  case  of  Spencer 
V.  Kilmer,'  from  which  the  above-quoted  language  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  is  taken,  the  lessor  of  a  parcel  of  land, 
upon  which,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  lease,  the 
lessee  had  built  fish  ponds  and  then  had  laid  conduits  from 
the  ponds  to  springs  on  adjoining  land  of  the  lessor  not  em- 
braced in  the  lease,  sold  the  property^  upon  which  the  fish 
ponds  were  thus  constructed  for  him  ^^with  the  appurten- 
ances," and  retained  title  to  the  property  where  were  the 
springs.  At  the  time  of  the  sale,  some  of  the  conduits  were 
not  in  actual  use ;  but  all  of  them  were  there  visible  and  ready 
to  be  used  at  any  time,  and  the  springs  on  the  land  of  the 
grantor  were  the  only  reasonably  available  source  of  supply 
of  water  for  the  fish  ponds.     It  was  held  tiiat  the  right  to 

^  Wheeldon  v.  Borrows,  L.  R.  18  Minot,  158  Mast.  577  ;  Janes  v.  Jenkins, 

Ch.  Diy.  31 ;  Brazier  v.  Glasspool  (1901),  34  M(L  1 ;  Ingals  v.  Plamondon,  75  BL 

W.  N.  Cas.  237;  Lampman  v.  Milks,  118. 

21  N.  T.  505;  Spencer  v.  Kilmer,  151  <  Spencer  v,  Kilmer,  151  N.  Y.  390, 

N.  T.  390.    Also  Katx  p.   Kaiser,  154  398.    Also  Snow  v.  Pnlitzer,  142  N.  T. 

N.  T.  294,  298 ;  Wilson  r.  Wightman,  263  ;  Whalen  v.  Manchester  Land  Co., 

36  N.  Y.    App.    Div.  41;    Toothe  v.  65N.J.  L.  206. 

Biyce,   50    N.  J.    Eq.    589;    Johnson  «  151  N.  Y.  390. 
V.  Jordan,  2  Met  (Mass.)  234;  Case  v. 
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conduct  the  water  from  the  springs  to  the  ponds,  through  the 
pipes  thus  laid,  passed  with  the  deed  to  the  grantee.  The 
ponds  having  been  built  for  the  grantor  and  with  his  knowl- 
edge, he  was  bound  by  the  same  rule  as  if  he  had  placed  them 
there  himself.  O'Brien,  J.,  said  further:  ^^ The  thing  which 
the  defendant  [the  grantor]  granted  was  the  lot  with  the 
fisH^nd  then  in  uJeTTonstituting^iLT^rylmportant  element 
in  the  yalue^  of  the  property.  The  principal  appliances  Jor 
maintaining  it  by  supplying  the  water  were  open  and  visible, 
and]fee  defendant  knewTEaF'therTwas  no jreajBonable^  way  to 
maintain  It  without  jEena.  ^  So,  where  the  owner  of  two  lots 
of  land  built  on  one  of  them  a  house,  the  cornice  of  which 
projected  over  the  other  lot,  and  then  sold  the  house  and  the 
land  on  which  it  stood,  it  was  held  that  neither  he  nor  those 
who  succeeded  to  his  title  to  the  vacant  lot  could  prevent  the 
grantee  of  the  house  from  maintaining  the  cornice  as  thus 
constructed.^  Such  easements  are  not  implied,  however,  when 
co-owners  of  land  partition  it  by  conveying  at  the  same  time 
separate  pieces  to  each  other,  ^  nor  when  one  owner  of  land 
divides  it  into  separate  parcels  which  he  sells  to  different 
purchasers  by  one  and  the  same  transaction,  unless  it  appear 
from  the  circumstances  that  such  rights  already  in  existence 
were  intended  to  continue  as  easements.^  In  these  cases  the 
courts  more  readily  presume  that  each  owner  was  intended  to 
take  his  parcel  in  severalty,  free  and  clear  of  any  rights  in 
the  others;  and,  therefore,  if  easements  are  to  arise  from 
such  a  severance  of  an  entire  estate,  they  must  be  expressly 
granted  or  reserved,  qt  their  continuance  must  be  a  strict 
necessity,  or  the  intent  to  bring  them  into  existence  must  be 
otherwise  clearly  manifested.* 

^  Grace  M.  £.  Charch  v.  Dobbins,  Cotton  said :  **  It  reallj  is  not  a  reserva- 

153  Pa.  St.  294.    See  Nichols  r.  Cham-  tion»  bat  in  order  to  make  all  those 

berlain,  Cro.  Jac  121.  grants  which  are  looked  upon  as  one 

3  Whyte  V.  Boilders'  Leagne,  164  transaction  arailable  and  effectnal,  it  is 

N.  T.  429.  considered  that  each  of  the  grantees  is 

*  RnsseU  v.  Watts,  L.  R.  25  Ch.  Dir.  to  be  looked  upon  as  taking  from  the 
559 ;  Johnson  v.  Jordan,  2  Met.  (Mass.)  grantor,  whUe  he  has  still  the  power  to 
234 ;  Warren  o.  Blake,  54  Me.  276 ;  giro  it,  what  it  is  right  that  he  should 
Huttemeier  v.  Albro,  18  N.  T.  48,  51 ;  get;  so  that  there  is  an  implicit  grant 
Ellis  V.  Bassett,  128  Ind.  118;  Goodall  against  aU  the  other  grantees  of  those 
V.  Godfrey,  53  Yt.  219;  Mason  v.  Hor-  easements  which  will  be  reasonably 
ton,  67  Yt.  266;  Burwell  v.  Hobson,  12  necessary  for  the  property  which  is  con* 
Gratt.  (Va.)  322.  yeyed."    Russell  v.  Watts,  L.  R.  25  Ch. 

*  Referring  to  an  easement  created  Div.  559,.  573.  Also  Blakely  v.  Sharp, 
by  the  simultaneous  sales  of  several  10  N.  J.  £q.  206;  Mitchell  v,  Seipel,  53 
lots  by  the  same  grantor.  Lord  Justice  Md.  251. 
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In  order  that  an  easement  may  arise  by  implied  grant,  it 
must  be  of  value  to  the  estate  conveyed,  and  the  grantee  must 
be  presumed  to  have  taken  it  into  consideration  and  paid  for 
it  in  connection  with  his  purchase.^  It  must  also  be  ^^rea- 
8onahly  '*  *  (though  not  absolutely)  "  necessary  "  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  that  which  is  expressly  granted.  By  this  is 
said  to  be  meant  that,  ^  if  without  alteration  involving  labor 
and  expense,  the  convenience  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  use  of 
the  property  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  or  so 
necessary  in  that  sense,  the  easement  passes."^  ^The  law 
gives  a  reasonable  intendment  in  all  such  cases  to  the  grant, 
and  passes  with  the  property  all  those  easements  and  privi- 
leges which  at  the  time  belong  to  it  and  are  in  use  as  appur- 
tenances."* It  must,  moreover,  be  open  and  apparerUj  i.  e. 
there  must  be  some  visible  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  person 
who  was  examining  the  entire  property  witii  reasonable  care 
could  discover  that  one  portion  of  it  was  burdened  in  favor 
of  another.^  Such  are  party-wall  rights,^  an  open  ditch  or 
canal,7  visible  pipes  used  for  conduits  or  aqueducts,^  and  the 
like.* 


1  Paine  v.  Chandler,  134  N.  T.  385; 
Cnrttef  p.  Ayrault,  47  N.  T.  78;  Sim- 
mom  V.  Cloonan,  81  N.  Y.  557,  566; 
O'Rorke  v.  Smith,  11  R.  L  259; 
Henry  r.  Koch,  80  N.  Y.  391.  "On 
the  other  hand,  the  presumption  that  the 
parties  contract  with  reference  to  the 
yisible  condition  of  the  property  at 
the  time  may  be  repelled  by  actoal 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  of  facts,  which  negatire  any 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  appar^ 
ent  condition."  Jones,  Ease.  §  126; 
Simmons  v,  Cloonan,  81  N.  Y.  557; 
United  States  v.  Appleton,  1  Somn. 
(U.  S.)  492. 

*  Not  absoluteltf  necessary,  but  rea- 
sonably requisite.  McElroy  v,  Mc- 
Leary,'71  Vt.  396. 

>  HoweU  9.  Estes,  71  Tex.  690,  694; 
Preble  v.  Reed,  17  Me.  169;  Sioat  v. 
McDougall,  30  N.  Y.  St.  Rep.  912; 
Snow  V.  Pulitzer,  142  N.  Y.  263 ;  Spen- 
cer V.  Kilmer,  151  N.  Y.  390. 

*  United  States  v.  Appleton,  I  Snmn. 
(U.  S.)  492,  500. 

ft  Snffield  v.  Brown,  4  De  G.  J.  &  S. 
185 ;  United  States  v.  Appleton^  I 
Somn.   (U.  S.)  492;   Botterworth   v. 


Crawford,  46  N.  Y.  349;  Phillips  v. 
Phillips,  48  Pa.  St.  178;  Ingalls  v. 
Plamondon,  75  BL  118;  Providence 
Tool  Co.  V.  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Co., 
9  R.  I.  564;  Sanderlin  v.  Baxter,  76 
Va.299. 

4  Rogers  v.  Sinsheimer,  50  N.  Y. 
646;  Griffiths  v.  Morrison,  106  N.  Y. 
165  ;  Western  Nat  Bank's  Appeal,  102 
Pa.  St.  171. 

7  Dodd  p.  Burchell,  1  Hurl.  &  C 
113;  Hair  v.  Downing,  96  N.  C.  172; 
Munsion  v.  Reid,  46  Hun  (N.  Y.),  399. 

ft  Nicholas  v.  Chamberlain,  Cro.  Jac 
121 ;  Wardle  v.  Brocklehurst,  1  El.  4 
EL  1058 ;  Butterworth  v.  Crawford,  46 
N.  Y.  349;  Dolliff  v,  Boston  4  M. 
R.  Ca,  68  Me.  173. 

ft  The  fact  that  a  pipe,  aqueduct,  etc, 
is  concealed  from  casual  yision  does  not 
prerent  it  from  being  apparent  within 
the  requirement  of  this  rule.  If  by  or- 
dinary inspection  it  would  be  discovered 
through  marks,  objects,  or  indications 
of  any  kind,  this  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
apparent.  Nicholas  v.  Chamberlain, 
Cro.  Jac  121 ;  Pyer  r.  Carter,  1  H.  4 
N.  916;  Watts  v.  Kelson,  L.  R.  6  Ch. 
App.  166;  Toothe  v.  Bryce,  50  N.  J. 
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It  was  formerly  declared,  also,  that  no  such  right  or  privi- 
lege could  pass  by  implication,  unless,  when  acquired  as  an 
easement,  it  would  be  continuovs  in  its  nature,  i.  e.  would 
be  enjoyed  without  the  necessity  of  any  act  of  man.  This 
requirement  is  prominently  dwelt  on  in  the  leading  case  of 
Lampman  v.  Milks,  ^  and  is  mentioned  as  a  prerequisite  in 
many  of  the  text-books  and  decided  cases.  ^  But  most  of  the 
authorities  which  dwell  on  this  requirement  employ  the 
word  "  continuous  *'  in  the  sense  of  permanent^  and  not  with 
its  technical  signification,  to  denote  a  continuous  easement 
as  above  defined;^  and  all  that  is  actually  required  in  this 
respect  is  that,  from  the  visible  and  apparent  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  his  property  before  the  severance, 
it  must  appear  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  owner  to  create 
a  permanent  and  common  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  one  part 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  ^  In  the  above  quotation  from  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  Spencer  v. 
Kilmer^  we  find  these  words:  ^The  rule  is  not  limited  to 
eantinwyus  easements  or  to  cases  where  the  use  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  granted.  It  applies 
to  those  artificial  arrangements  which  openly  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  and  materially  affect  the  value  of  the  thing 
granted."  While  this  utterance  is  only  a  dictum^  the  ease- 
ment involved  in  that  case  being  continuous  in  the  strict, 
technical  sense,  yet  it  seems  to  be  most  fully  in  harmony 
with  the  reasons  which  give  rise  to  easements  by  implied 
grant,  and  to  have  the  support  of  the  most  carefully  consid- 
ered decisions  with  regard  to  such  easements  as  are  discon- 
tinuous but  at  the  same  time  open  and  visible  and  apparently 
meant  to  be  permanent.^ 

Eq.  589.    Anii  an  easement  or  senri-  daUjr  in  fayor  of  easement!  of  air  and 

tnde  is  apparent  if  the  parties  hare  ao-  light,  lateral  support^  partition  walls, 

tnal    knowledge  of   its  existence,   or  drains,  aqnedacts,  conduits,  and  water- 

knoVledge  of  facts  which  should  put  pipes  or  spouts,  all  these  being  oontinu- 

them  as  reasonable  persons  upon  in-  out  easements  technically  so  called,  — 

quiry.    Larsen  v,  Peterson,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  that  i$  to  aay,  eauments  which  are  enjoyed 

88.     And  see  Tabor   v,    Bradley,  18  without   any  active   intervention  of  the 

N.  7. 109.  party  entitled  to  enjoy  them.**    O'Rorke 

I  21  N.  T.  505 ;  Jones,  Base.  §§  148-  v.  Smith,  11  R.  L  259,  268. 
147.  •  §  129,  supra. 

*  See  Watts  v.  Kelson,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  *  John  Hancock  Mnt  L.  Ins.  Co*  v. 

App.  166 ;  Sullirau  r.  Ryan,  130  Mass.  Patterson,  103  Ind.  582 ;  Francie's  Ap- 

116;  Bolton  v.  Bolton,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  peal,  96  Pa.  St  200;  Flint  v.  Bacon, 

DiT.  968;  Parsons  v.  Johnson,  68  N.  T.  13  Hun  (N.  Y.),  454. 
62,  66.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  ^  151  N.  7.  380,  891. 

Island  says:  "The  rule  applies  eepe-  *  Cases  cited  above  in   connection 
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§  141.  Basements  created  by  Implied  BBBBBVATION  upon 
BeTeranoe  of  Entire  Traot  of  Land.  — There  are  some  weighty' 
opinions  and  decisions,  especially  among  the  earlier  cases,  to 
the  effect  that  an  easement  will  as  readily  arise  by  implied 
reserration  as  by  implied  grant, — that  if  the  owner  of  an  entire 
tract  of  land,  one  piece  of  which  enjoys  a  right  or  quasi  ease- 
ment over  the  other,  convey  the  servient  part  and  retain  the 
dominant,  an  easement  will  be  implied  in  his  favor  as  freely 
and  fully  as  it  would  have  been  implied  against  him  if  he  had 
sold  the  portion  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  retained  that 
which  sustained  the  burden.  The  leading  decision  in  support 
of  this  doctrine  is  the  much-discussed  and  criticised  case  of 
Pyer  v.  Carter,^  decided  in  1857.  In  that  case,  the  owner  of 
two  houses  constructed  a  visible  drain  under  both  of  them; 
and  then  sold,  first  the  lower  house,  under  which  the  other 
was  drained,  to  one  purchaser,  and  then  the  higher  house  to 
another  purchaser.  The  vendee  of  the  lower  house  stopped 
the  drain.  In  an  action  against  him  by  the  second  vendee, 
judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  latter,  although  it  was 
not  shown  that  the  vendee  of  the  lower  house  had  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  drain  at  the  time  of  his  purchase.  The 
court  said  that  the  defendant  took  his  piece  of  the  property 
subject  to  all  the  existing,  apparent  signs  of  servitude,  and 
that  by  ^^  apparent  signs  was  to  be  understood  not  only  those 
which  must  necessarily  be  seen,  but  those  which  may  be  seen 
or  known  on  a  careful  inspection  by  a  person  ordinarily  con- 
versant with  the  subject'**  The  purchaser  of  the  upper  house 
bought  it  with  the  right  to  the  drain  existing  as  an  easement 
appurtenant  The  principle  thus  enunciated  has  been  adhered 
to  in  some  of  the  United  States,  such  as  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  perhaps  some  others;'  and  it  was  followed  by  the  earlier 
decisions  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.* 

with  this  section ;  Brasier  r.  Glasspool  Geible  v.  Smith,  146  Pa.  St.  876 ;  Cihak 

(1901),  W.  N.  Cas.  237;  Barkahire  v.  v.  Klekr,  117  HI.  643;  Hair  v.  Down- 

Grabb,  L.  R.  18  Ch.  Dir.  616  ;  Thorn-  ing,  96  N.  C.  172;  Croslaod  v.  Rogers, 

son  V.  Waterlow,  6  Eq.  36 ;  Bolton  v.  32  S.  C.  130;  Steinke  i;.  Bentlej,  6  Ind. 

Bolton,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  Div.  958;  Pa^  App.  663. 

sons  V.  Johnson,  68  N.  T.  62,  66 ;  Jones,  «  Lampman  v.  Milks,  21  N.  T.  505 ; 

Ease.  S  195.  Onter bridge  v,  Phelps,  13  Abb.  N.  C. 

1  1  H.  4  N.  916.  (N.  Y.)  117 ;  KeUj  v.  Dnnning,  43  N.  J. 

<  1  H.  &  N.  916,  922.  Eq.  62 ;  Fetters  v.  Homphrejs,  18  N.  J. 

*  Donkles  v.  Wilton  B.  Co.,  24  N.  H.  Eq.  260.    See  La.  Eer.  Cir.  Code,  art. 

489;  Harwood  v.  Benton,  32  Yt.  724;  769. 
Ormsbj  v.  Plnkerton,  159  Pa.  St.  458 ; 
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But  the  case  of  Pyer  v.  Carter  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
approved in  England  that  it  is  practically  overruled ;  ^  and  in 
this  country  the  decisions  of  many  of  the  best  courts  deny 
that  an  easement  can  be  as  readily  reserved  for  the  grantor  as 
implied  in  favor  of  the  grantee.^  This  is  upon  the  principle 
that  a  deed  is  to  be  most  strictly  construed  against  the 
grantor,  and,  further,  that  a  grantor  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  derogate  from  his  own  grant  The  purchaser  may  have 
the  benefit  of  all  fair  implications  and  intendments;  and 
so  the  severance  of  an  entire  tract  may  impliedly  confer 
upon  him  an  easement,  if  it  be  reasonaUy  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property.  But,  say  tiiese  later  cases, 
the  general  rule  is  that  tiie  vendor  can  not  have  the  ben- 
efit of  any  such  presumptions,  to  the  impairment  of  that 
which  he  has  expressly  granted;  and,  when  he  is  to  have 
an  easement  over  land  that  he  has  absolutely  conveyed, 
he  must  be  able  to  establish  it  by  express  contract  or 
reservation.      Such  is  now  the  settled  law  of  New  York,* 

termed  an  implied  grant,  as  distin- 
gnished  from  an  implied  reserration, 
without,  howeyer,  mentioning  the  dis- 
tinction, have  nsed  language  apparently 
applicable  to  all  easements  existing  bj 
implication,  when,  in  fact,  intended  to 
be  limited  to  those  existing  in  favor  of 
a  grantee.  Others,  in  deciding  that 
an  easement  was  impliedly  created  by 
a  grant  and  conveyed  to  the  grantee, 
have  gone  further  in  their  discussion 
than  the  point  involved  required  and 
have  broadly  declared  the  rule  -to  be 
reciprocal  and  applicable  alike  to  bene- 
fits conferred  and  burdens  imposed, 
provided  the  marks  of  either  were  open 
and  visible.  Such  was  the  case  of 
Lampman  t;.  Milks,  21  N.  Y.  505,  where 
the  discussion  outran  the  decision,  for, 
while  it  was  decided  that,  on  the  facts 
then  appearing,  an  easement  should  be 
implied  in  favor  of  the  grantee,  against 
the  grantor  and  his  remaining  lands,  it 
was  asserted  that  under  like  circum- 
stances an  easement  would  be  implied 
in  favor  of  the  grantor,  against  the 
grantee  and  his  lands.  The  latter 
proposition  was  involved  neither  in  the 
case  decided,  nor  in  any  of  those  called 
upon  to  support  it,  except  such  as  have 
since  been  overruled,  either  expressly  or 
impUedly." 


1  Suffield  V,  Brown,  4  De  6.  J.  &  8. 
185,  196  (1864);  Brown  v.  Alabas- 
ter, L.  R.  37  Ch.  Div.  490;  RnsseU  v. 
Watte,  L.  R.  25  Ch.  Div.  559;  Ford  v. 
Met.  R.  Co.,  L.  R.  17  Q.  B.  Div.  12, 27  ; 
PoUard  v.  Gare  (1901),  1  Ch.  884. 

s  Wells  V,  Garbutt,  132  N.  T.  430; 
Sloot  V.  McDougall,  30  N.  Y.  St.  Rep. 
912,  9  N.  Y.  Supp.  631 ;  Sullivan  v. 
Ryan,  130  Mass.  116;  Carbrey  v.  Willis, 
7  Allen  (Mass.),  364 ;  Warren  v.  Blake, 
54  Me.  276;  Stevens  v.  Orr,  69  Me. 
323 ;  Toothe  r.  Bryce,  50  N.  J.  £q.  589 ; 
Larsen  v.  Peterson,  53  N.  J.  £q.  88; 
Bams  V.  Gallagher,  62  Md.  462; 
Mitchel  9.  Seipel,  53  Md.  251 ;  Scott  i;. 
Beutel,  23  Gratt.  (Va.)  I,  7;  Walker  v. 
Clifford,  29  So.  Rep.  588  (Ala.). 

»  Wells  t>.  Garbutt,  132  N.  Y.  430; 
Paine  v.  Chandler,  134  N.  Y.  385 ;  Sloat 
V.  McDougall,  30  N.  Y.  St  Rep.  912. 
In  WeUs  V.  Garbutt,  Yann,  J.,  said,  at 
p.  435 :  "  As  a  grantor  cannot  derogate 
from  his  own  grant,  while  a  grantee 
may  take  the  language  of  the  deed 
most  strongly  in  his  favor,  the  law  wiU 
imply  an  easement  in  favor  of  a  grantee 
more  readUy  than  it  will  in  favor  of  a 
grantor,  and  this  distinction  explains 
many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  the  reported  cases.  Some  learned 
jodges,  in  ooniidering  what  may  be 
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New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Mississippi.^ 

While  saoh  is  the  general  rale  as  to  creation  of  easements 
by  implied  reservation,  there  are  some  important  exceptions 
to  it,  which  are  recognized  by  all  coarts  and  which  are  next 
to  be  examined. 

§  142.  Classas  of  Basements  which  may  be  created  by  Implied 
Resenration.  —  The  general  principle  is  that  a  grantor  can  not 
derogate  from  his  own  grant.  Yet,  even  in  those  jurisdictions 
where  this  maxim  is  most  rigidly  enforced,  there  are  two 
well-recognized  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  grantor  must  be 
accorded  an  easement  over  the  property  conveyed,  although 
his  deed  is  silent  upon  the  matter.  One  of  these  is  where 
there  are  mutual  easements  or  servitudes  required  by  both 
parties  to  the  contract;  as  where  the  owner  of  two  houses 
which  mutually  support  each  other,  or  both  of  which  rest  upon 
a  wall,  — as  a  party  wall,  — sells  one  and  retains  title  to  the 
other.  Here,  just  as  an  easement  in  the  right  to  support 
passes  by  implication  to  the  grantee,  so,  as  a  matter  of  logical 
necessity,  a  similar  easement  is  impliedly  reserved  to  the 
grantor.^  The  other  class  embraces  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  absolutely  or  for  all  practical  purposes  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  by  the  grantor  of  the  property  retained 
by  him,  as  where  a  man  continues  to  own  a  lot  of  land 
entirely  surrounded  by  other  land  which  he  sells.  He  then 
has  a  right  of  way  of  necessity,  although  the  deed  by  which  he 
transfers  the  surrounding  property  make  no  mention  of  any 
such  right* 

§  143.  (b)  Ways  of  Necessity  —  How  they  azise.  —  The 
creation  of  easements  by  implied  grant  or  reservation  as  thus 
far  discussed,  where  an  entire  tract  or  estate  is  divided  and  a 
portion  of  it  conveyed,  ordinarily  results  from  the  fact  that, 
before  such  division,  one  part  of  the  property  was  encumbered 
in  favor  of  the  other  with  a  distinct  and  well-defined  ease, 
burden,  or  servitude,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  pieces 
caused  this  to  become  a  complete  easement  Thus,  if  one 
who  has  established  a  drain  from  his  house  over  his  adjacent 
lot  sell  the  former  and  retain  the  latter,  the  right  to  the 

1  Last  note  bat  one;  also  Crosland  *  The  right  of  way  of  necessitj, 

V.  Hogen,  82  S.  C.  130,  133 ;  Bonelli  v,  which  is  th€  illnstration  of  this  class,  is 

Blakemore,  66  Miss.  136.  more  fnlljr  explained  in  the  following 

^  Richards  t;.  Rose,  9  Exch.  SI 8;  sections. 
Snow  V.  Politzer,  U2  N.  T.  263. 
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drain  as  ihen  existing  and  reasonably  necessary  becomes  an 
easement  belonging  to  the  purchaser.  A  way  of  necessity 
differs  from  cases  such  as  this,  in  that,  while  it  always 
springs  from  an  implied  grant  or  reservation  resulting  from 
some  division  of  land  into  at  least  two  distinct  pieces,  it 
does  not  require  that  any  defined  and  known  way  as  such  shall 
have  previously  existed  over  the  one  parcel  and  in  favor  of 
the  otiier.  The  fact  alone  that  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  can 
not  use  it  for  any  beneficial  purpose,  without  the  enjoyment  of 
some  right  or  privilege  in  connection  with  other  property  of 
the  vendor,  causes  the  law  to  presume  that  the  parties  intended 
that  right  or  privilege  to  pass  with  the  grant,  though  it  did 
not  before  distinctively  exist;  and  in  like  manner  the  fact 
alone  that  the  vendor  can  not  use  for  any  beneficial  purpose 
that  which  remains  to  him,  unless  he  enjoy  some  right  or 
privilege  over  what  he  has  conveyed,  causes  the  law  to  pre- 
sume a  reservation  of  such  right  or  privilege.^  Hence,  when 
a  conveyance  is  made  of  a  lot  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
other  land  of  the  vendor,  or  surrounded  partly  by  his  land  and 
partly  by  that  of  other  persons  through  which  no  available 
way  exists  for  the  grantee;  or  when,  under  like  conditions, 
the  grantor  retains  the  lot  so  enclosed  and  conveys  the  other 
portion  of  his  property,  a  way  of  necessity  is  thereby  brought 
into  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  parcel  thus 
surrounded.^  The  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  cause 
this  way  to  be  located  over  a  road  already  in  existence ;  but 
if  there  be  no  such  road  or  none  that  is  suitable,  the  owner  of 
the  servient  tenement  has  the  right  to  designate  where  one 
shall  exist,  provided  he  makes  it  reasonably  convenient  for  i^he 
enjoyment  of  the  dominant  property.^  In  accordance  with  the 
general  principle,  however,  that  no  implication  runs  against 
the  state,  a  legislative  grant  or  other  conveyance  by  the  state 
has  been  held  not  to  pass  with  it  a  way  of  necessity.^ 

1  Warren  v.  Blake,  54  Me.  276.  King,  73  Vt.  375;  Stewart  t^.  Hartman, 

*  Pomfret  V.  Ricroft,  1  Saund.pp.  *320,  46  Ind.  331. 
•323,  No.  6 ;  Clark  v.  Cogge,  Cro.  Jac.  >  Pearson  v,  Spencer,  1  B.  &  S.  571 ; 

170;  Howton  v.  Frearaon,  8  T.  R.  50;  Palmer    p.   Palmer,    150   N.  Y.   139; 

Gajford  v.  Moffatt,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  Schmidt  t^.Quinn,  136  Mass.  575;  Bolton 

133 ;  Palmer  t?.  Palmer,  150  N.  Y.  139  ;  v,  Bolton,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  Diy.  968 ;  Kripp 

Bass  V.  Edwards,  126  Mass.  445 ;  Sey-  v.  Curtis,  71  Cal.  62 ;  Cheney  v,  O'Brien, 

raonr  v,  Lewis,  13  N.  J.  L.  439,444;  69  Cal.  199;  Capers  v.  Wilson,  3  McCord 

Ogden  V.  Grove,  38  Pa.  St.  487 ;  CoUins  (S.  C),  1 70. 

V.  Prentice,  15  Conn.  39;  Woodworth  «  Pearne  v.Cold  Creek  M.&M.C0., 

V,  Raymond,  51  Conn.  70,  75 ;  D^  v,  90  Tenn.  619. 

12 
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It  is  not  the  necessity  alone,  but  the  implied  grant  or 
reservation  that  gives  rise  to  a  way  of  this  kind.  "Such 
a  way  is  not  created  by  mere  necessity,  but  always  originates 
in  some  grant  or  change  of  ownership,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
by  construction  as  a  necessary  incident,  presumed  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  parties."^  Therefore  it  can  not  arise 
over  the  property  of  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  transaction 
by  which  land  is  conveyed  and  acquired.'  To  bring  it  into 
existence  one  of  the  parcels  or  tracts  involved  must  be  con- 
veyed, or  its  owneilship  must  be  changed  by  operation  of  law. 
Such  direct  transfer,  by  act  of  the  parties,  may  be  made  by 
deed,  or  devise,  or  by  a  partition  among  co-owners;*  and  a 
sale  of  land  on  execution,  or  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a 
competent  court,  is  an  illustration  of  its  passing  by  operation 
of  law.*  When  a  way  has  sprung  up  through  any  such  trans- 
action, it  endures,  as  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant estate  and  the  successors  to  his  title,  as  long  as  the 
necessity  continues.^ 

§^  144.  Founded  on  KeoaMity.  —  There  must  be  a  necessity 
for  its  use  in  connection  with  the  enclosed  parcel  of  land,  in 
order  that  such  a  way  may  come  into  existence.  The  fact 
that  it,  is  very  convenient,  or  more  convenient  than  some 
other  means  of  access,  will  not  sufi5ce.^    Thus,  where  the 


1  Woodworth  v.  Rajrmond,  61  Conn. 
70,  75;  Stewart  v.  Hartman,  46  Ind. 
331  ;  Tracy  v.  Atherton,  35  Vt.  52. 

3  Bnllard  v.  Harrison,  4  M.  &  S.  387 ; 
Proctor  V,  Hodgson,  10  Exch.  824; 
Woodworth  v.  Raymond,  51  Conn.  70. 
*'  If  a  man  can  be  supposed  to  hold  laud 
without  any  right  of  access  to  it,  a  grant 
of  it  would  not  convey  to  the  grantee 
any  right  to  pass  over  the  adjoining 
land,  however  necessary  it  might  be  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  granted. 
He  would  acquire  nothing  more  than 
the  grantor  held."  Nichols  v.  Luce,  24 
Pick.  (Mass.)  102,  104. 

«  Palmer  v.  Palmer,  150  N.  Y.  139; 
Viall  V.  Carpenter,  14  Gray  (Mass.)* 
126;  Murphy  v.  Lincoln,  63  Vt.  278; 
Ellis  V.  Bassett,  128  Ind.  118;  Blum  v. 
Weston,  102  CaL  362. 

*  Pemam  v,  Wead,  2  Mass.  203; 
Schmidt  v.  Quinn,  136  Mass.  575; 
Smith  V.  Tarbox,  31  Conn.  585  ;  White 
V.  Story,  2  HiU  (N.  Y.),  543,  549 ;  Val- 


ley Falls  Co.  9.  Dohin,  9  R.  I.  489. 
But  where  land  was  taken  by  condeDin»> 
tion  proceedings  for  a  school,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  condemn  any  way 
to  it,  although  it  was  land-locked, 
no  way  of  necessity  existed  —  none 
could  be  implied  under  such  conditions. 
Banks  v.  School  Directors,  194  HI  274. 

«  Logan  p.  Stogsdale,  123  Ind.  372 ; 
Taylor  v.  Wamaky,  55  CaL  350. 

«  Proctor  V.  Hodgson,  10  Exch.  824 ; 
Holmes  v.  Goring,  2  Bing.  76 ;  London 
V,  Riggs,  L.  R.  13  Ch.  Div.  798;  Union 
L.  Co.  V,  London  G.  D.  Co.  (1902),  2 
Ch.  557 ;  Palmer  v.  Palmer,  150  N.  Y. 
139 ;  Ogden  v.  Jennings,  62  N.  Y.  526  ;  • 
Bascom  v.  Cannon,  158  Pa.  St.  225; 
Stuyvesant  t;.  Woodruff,  21  N.  J.  L.  133 ; 
Quimby  r.  Straw,  71  N.  H.  160;  Dee  v. 
King,  73  Vt.  375.  There  are  some  early 
dicta  to  the  effect  that  the  way  will 
arise  if  it  be  reasoncMy  convenient 
though  not  strictly  necessary.  In  one 
case,  Lord  Mansfield  said:   *'!  know 
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purchased  property  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  land  of  the 
vendor  and  on  the  other  one  by  the  ocean  or  other  navigable 
body  of  water,  while  the  approach  by  land  might  be  much  the 
easier  and  shorter,  yet,  since  the  vendee  can  reach  his  lot  by 
using  a  boat,  he  has  no  right  by  implication  to  pass  over  his 
grantor's  adjacent  premises.^  So,  if  the  grantee  can  reach 
his  property  over  a  public  highway,  though  it  be  long  and 
round  about,^  or  if  he  have  a  steep,  narrow,  and  inconvenient 
road  across  land  of  a  third  party,'  no  way  of  necessity  arises 
in  his  favor.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  float 
logs  from  the  lot  granted,  down  a  non-navigable  stream  which 
flows  over  land  of  the  grantor,  does  not  give  a  way  of  necessity 
down  that  stream,  when  there  is  another  way  out  by  railroad.* 
The  older  books  and  cases  use  language  to  the  effect  that 
the  necessity  must  be  absolute,  —  i.  e.  that  there  must  be  no 
other  means  whatever  of  getting  to  the  land,  — in  order  that 
a  way  of  necessity  shall  be  brought  into  existence.  But  the 
better  statement  of  the  rule,  which  is  sustained  by  the  latest 
and  best  decisions,  seems  to  be  that  such  a  way  will  arise 
when,  without  it,  there  could  be  no  practical  use  of  the  en- 
closed property,  or  it  could  not  be  used  in  the  manner  or  for 
the  purpose  manifestly  intended  by  the  parties  to  the  convey- 
ance.^ If,  for  example,  the  consideration  for  the  enclosed 
parcel  were  five  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  cost  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  construct  any  approach  to  it,  other 
than  one  over  the  vendor's  adjacent  land,  a  way  of  necessity 
would  be  implied.  • 

not  how  it  haa  been  expounded,  but  it  Oayettj  v.Bethune,  14  Mass.  49 ;  Stuj- 
would  DOt  be  a  great  stretch  to  caU  that  yesant  v.  Woodruff,  21  N.  J.  L.  133. 
a  necessarj  way  without  which  the  most  *  Dodd  v.  Borchell,  1  Hurl.  &  C. 
convenieDt  and  reasonable  mode  of  en-  113 ;  Carej  t;.  Rae,  58  Cal.  159 ;  Eripp 
jojing  the  premises  conld  not  be  had."  v.  Curtis,  71  Cal.  62 ;  M'Donald  v.  Lin- 
Morris  17.  Edgington,  3  Taont.  24,31.  dall,  3  Rawle  (Pa.),  492;  Leonard  v. 
See  also  Pheysej  v.  Yicary,  16  M.  &  W.  Leonard,  2  Allen  (Mass.),  543. 
484;  Lawton  r.  Rivers,  2  McCord  (S.  C),  •  De  Camp  v.  Thompson,  16  N.  Y. 
445;  Alley  t?.   Carleton,  29  Tex.  74;  App.  Div.  528,  581. 
Watts  V.  Kelson,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  App.  166,  »  Schmidt  v.  Qninn,  136  Mass.  575; 
175.  Paine    i;.   Chandler,   134    N.   T.  385; 

1  Kingsley  v,   Goldsborongh   Land  O'Rorke  v.Smith,  11  R.  L259;  Thomp- 

Imp.   Co.,  86   Me.  279 ;    TnmboU   v.  son  r.  Miner,  30  Iowa,  386. 

Rivers,  3  McCord  (S.  C),  131 ;  Lawton  «  PettingiU  v.  Porter,  8  Allen  (Mass.), 

V,  Rivers,  2  McCord  (S.  C),  445 ;  Buiv  1,  6 ;  Paine  v.  Chandler,  134  N.  Y.  385 ; 

lew  ».  Hunter,  41  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  148,  Smith  v.  Griffin,  14  Colo.  429  ;  Oliver 

151.    But  see  Jay  v.  Michael,  92  Md.  v.  Pitman,  98  Mass.  46,  50;  QoodaU  v. 

1 98.  Godfrey,  53  Vt.  219. 

>  Yossen  v.  Dautel,  116  Mo.  379; 
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§  145.  Tennination  of  Wayv  of  Keoessitj  —  Their  Bnspension. 
—  All  the  ordinary  methods  of  destroying  and  suspending 
easements  (which  methods  are  fully  examined  hereafter)^ 
apply  generally  to  a  way  of  necessity.  By  clear,  express 
contract,  for  example,  a  jnan  may  release  and  do  away  with 
such  a  privilege,  even  though  the  effect  be  to  shut  him  off 
from  all  access  to  his  own  land.'  But,  dependent  as  it  is 
upon  necessity,  this  sort  of  a  way  has,  as  its  own,  peculiar, 
additional  cause  for  ceasing  to  exist,  the  ending  of  the  neces- 
sity. When  the  necessity  no  longer  continues,  the  way  ter- 
mjinates.'  This  may  be  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  a 
public  highway  through  or  along  the  dominant  tenement,^  or 
by  the  owner  of  that  tenement  acquiring  another  road  or  path 
over  other  land,^  or  by  his  purchase  of  more  land,  thus  en- 
abling himself  to  reach  an  existing  thoroughfare,^  or  by  the 
coming  of  the  dominant  and  servient  estates  into  the  same 
hands  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  right,^  or  by  any 
other  transaction  by  which  is  brought  to  an  end  the  necessity 
for  the  way  which  was  impliedly  granted.® 

While  a  way  of  necessity  is  extinguished  by  the  coming 
together  of  the  dominant  and  servient  estates  in  the  same 
hands,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  right  —  it  being 
often  said  in  such  a  case  that  the  right  is  merged^  though  the 
technically  accurate  expression  is  that  it  is  extinguished  —  yet 
it  may  readily  be  brought  again  into  existence  and  pass  with 
the  dominant  estate  upon  the  subsequent  conveyance  of  that 
tenement  alone  to  another  person.®  So  the  way  of  necessity 
may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  as  by  the  leasing  of  one  tene- 
ment for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life  by  the  owner  of  the  other 

1  §§  187-195,  infrcL  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  353 ;  ViaU  p.  Carpenter, 

<  RichardB  v.  Attleborongh  Branch  14  Gray  (Mass.),  126. 
B.  R.,  153  Mass.  120.    See  Sjmmes  v.  *  Ballard  v.  Demmon,   156   Mass. 

Drew,  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  278 ;  QoodaU  v.  449  ;  Baker  v,  Crosbj,  9  Graj  (Mass.), 

Godfrey,  53  Yt  219.  421 ;  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  Co.  v.  Gejsers 

«  Palmer  i?.  Palmer,  150  N.  T.  139 ;  Gas  Co.,  72  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  804. 
Holmes  v.  Seeley,  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  507 ;  '  Brown  v,  Berrj,  6  Cold.  (Tenn.) 

Fritz  t;.  Tompkins,  41  N.  Y.  Snpp.  985 ;  98. 

Rowell  V.  Doggett,  143  Mass.  483,  489 ;  *  Morris  v.  Edgington,  3  Tftnnt.  24 ; 

WhitehoDse  v.  Commings,  83  Me.  91 ;  Pierce    v,    Selleck,    18    Conn.    321 ; 

Seelej  v.  Bishop,  19  Conn.  128;  Wissler  Nichols  v,  Lnce,  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  102 ; 

V,  Hershej,  23  Pa.  St  333.  Gajettj   v.    Bethnne,    14    Biass.    49 ; 

«  Palmer  v.  Palmer,  71   Hnn,   30,  AUej  v.  Carleton,  29  Tex.  74 ;  Woodr. 

afTd  150  N.  Y.  139;  Abbott  r.  Stew-  Ways,  72. 
artstown,  47  N.  H.  228.  *  Brown  v.  Berry,  6  Cold.  (Tenn.) 

*  Holmes   o.   Goring,  2  Bing.  76;  98. 
N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Milnor,  1  Barb. 
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tenement;  and  it  will  revive  when  the  lease  ends  and  the  two 
parcels  of  land  pass  again  into  the  possession  of  their  different 
owners.^ 

§  146.  Location  and  Change  of  Ways  of  KecoMity.  —  The 
kind  of  easement  now  under  discussion  is  usually,  at  the  out- 
set, undefined  as  to  place.  If  before  the  conveyance  of  the 
land  a  convenient  way  had  been  in  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dominant  tenement,  it  would  ordinarily  be  understood  that 
the  same  should  be  continued.^  Otherwise,  the  parties  may 
agree  on  the  location  of  the  way  and  may  change  it  as  often 
as  both  concur.^  But,  when,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  it  is 
to  be  designated  anew  and  the  parties  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  have  not  agreed  as  to  its  location,  the  right  to  determine 
where  the  route  shall  lie  rests  with  him  over  whose  lands  it 
is  to  be,  provided  that,  upon  request,  he  place  it  so  that  it 
shall  be  reasonably  convenient  to  him  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
enjoyed.^  If,  upon  being  asked  to  do  so,  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement  fail  to  designate  a  suitable  place  for  the 
way,  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  locate  it ;  but 
in  doing  so  he  must  have  due  regard  to  the  convenience  and 
interests  of  the  servient  proprietor.*^ 

As  a  rule,  there  can  be  only  one  way  of  necessity.  And, 
therefore,  where  the  grantor  had  been  accustomed  to  use  two 
different  roads  to  the  parcel  of  land  conveyed  and  they  both 
lay  over  other  property  of  his  own,  he  had  the  right  to  close 
one  of  them  and  leave  only  the  other  for  the  use  of  the 
grantee.^ 

1  Such  a  right  is  not  lost,  extin-  Mass.  575 ;  Dunham  v,  Pitkin,  53  Mich, 

gnished,  nor  suspended  hj  mere  non-  504 ;  Kripp  v.  Cnrcis,  71  Cal.  62 ;  Hart 

user;     bat,    if    the    servient    owner  p.  Connor,  25  Conn.  331 ;  2  RoUe  Abr. 

adyerselj  obstract  it  for  the  period  of  pi.  17. 

twentj  jears,  it  maj  be  thereby  do-  ^  Palmer  v.  Palmer,  150  N.  T.  139 ; 

strojed.    Smiles  v,  Hastings,  24  Barb.  Borlew  v.  Honter,  41  N.  Y.  App.  Diy. 

44,  22  N.  Y.  217.     See  how  easements  148,  151 ;    Nichols  v.  Lace,  24  Pick, 

maj  be  lost,  destrojed,  or  snspended,  (Mass.)  102, 104 ;  Morris  v.  Edgington, 

§S  187-195,  infra,  3  Taant.  24 ;  Holmes  v,  Seelj,  19  Wend. 

«  Barnard  v.  Lloyd,  85  CaL  181  ;  (N.  Y.)  507. 

Whitehonse  v.  Cammings,  83  Me.  91 ;  '    «  Bolton  v.  Bolton,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  Diy. 

Ellis  V,  Bassett,  128  Ind.  118;  Chase  v,  968.    Bat  of  coarse    distinct    parcels 

Hall,  41   Mo.  App.   15.    See  Bass  v.  oonveyed  by  the  same  grant  may  each 

Edwards,  126  Mass.  445.  give  rise  to  a  separate  way  of  necessity. 

*  Smith  V.  Lee,  14   Gray  (Mass.),  See  Nichols  v.  Lace,  24  Pick.  (Mass.) 

473;  RamiU  v.  RobbinS,  77  Me.  193.  102.     Li  Bolton  v.  Bolton  it  is  said 

4  Bolton  V.  Bolton,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  DiT.  that  the  grantor,  if  he  keep  the  land- 

968 ;    Capers    v.    Wilson,  3    McCord  locked  piece,  —  the  dominant  tenement, 

(S.  C),  170;   Palmer  v.  Palmer,  150  —  may  select  the  way. 
N.  Y.  139;    Schmidt   v.  Qainn,  136 
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After  a  way  of  necessitj  has  been  once  designated  bj 
express  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  located  by  one  and  used 
by  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  his  acquiescence, 
it  can  not  be  changed  by  either  without  the  other's  consent 
The  fact  that  the  owner  of  such  a  right  uses,  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  without  protest,  the  road  or  path  fixed 
upon  by  the  other  party  is  usually  sufl5cient  to  prove  his 
acceptance  of  that  particular  way.^ 

§  147.  To  what  Extent  Ways  of  Keoeaaitj  may  be  need.  — 
When  a  way  of  necessity  manifestly  arises  for  some  particular 
purpose  only,  the  use  of  it  is  restricted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  the  land-locked 
property  conveyed  was  a  mill-dam  and  race,  and  the  only 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  way  was  to  enable  the  grantee 
to  make  repairs  to  them,  he  was  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
use  of  the  grantor's  land  for  that  one  purpose,  and  could  not 
prevent  the  latter  from  cultivating  the  soil  over  which  the 
right  existed,  so  long  as  this  did  not  interfere  with  such 
enjoyment  of  the  way  J  When,  however,  there  is  no  such 
restriction  on  the  extent  to  which  the  owner  of  such  ease- 
ment may  employ  it,  the  law  of  England  and  of  all  the  states 
of  this  country  permits  it  to  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  may  be  required  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  dominant  tenement  as  it  is  at  the  time  of 
the  conveyance.'  The  parties  contract  with  reference  to  the 
enclosed  piece  of  land  as  it  is  situated  when  their  agreement 
is  made ;  and  the  condition  of  that  piece  at  that  point  of  time, 
or  its  condition  as  then  clearly  contemplated  by  them,  will 
determine  the  minimum  use  to  be  made  of  the  way  of  neces- 
sity to  which  the  transfer  gives  rise.  When,  for  example, 
the  enclosed  parcel  is  used  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  particular 
kind  of  business,  or  is  purchased  with  a  view  on  the  part  of 
the  grantee  of  conducting  such  business  thereon,  which  fact 
is  known  by  the  grantor  or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  known 
by  him,  an  adequate  way  for  that  purpose  is  implied.^  And, 
on  the  sale  of  land  to  one  who  has  notice  that  the  vendor  is 

1  Pearson  v.  Spencer,  1  B.  &  S.  571  ;  798 ;  Serff  r.  Acton  Local  Board,  L.  R. 

Palmer  v.  Palmer,  150  N.  Y.  139  ;  Hines  31  Ch.  Div.  679 ;  Gayford  v.  Moffatt, 

V.  Hambnr^r,  14  N.  T.  App.  Div.  577 ;  L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  133 ;  Mjers  v.  Dunn, 

Smith  17.  Lee,  14  Graj  (Mass.),  473.  49  Conn.  71 ;  Whittier  v,  Winklej,  62 

See  Rnmill  v.  Robbios,  77  Me.  193 ;  N.  H.  838. 
Abbott  v.  Stewartson,  47  N.  H.  228.  «  Serff  v.  Acton  Local  Board,  L.  R. 

«  M'Tarish  v.  Carroll,  7  Md.  352.  31  Ch.  Diy.  67a 

*  London  v,  Riggs,  L.  R.  18  Ch.  Diy. 
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going  to  divide  up  adjoining  property  into  building  lots  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  road  over  the  property  purchased 
practioally  indispensable,  such  road  becomes  a  way  of  neces- 
sity reserved  for  the  grantor.^ 

When  the  law  upon  this  topic  i^  stated  as  above,  the  limit 
placed  by  the  English  courts  upon  the  implication  of  the  right 
to  use  ways  of  necessity  is  practically  reached.  But  the  pre- 
vailing principle  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  may  enjoy  such  an  easement,  not  only  to 
the  extent  and  for  the  purposes  demanded  by  the  situation  of 
his  property  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  or  in  the  way  then  con- 
templated by  the  parties  to  the  transaction,  but  also  in  such 
manner  as  is  requisite  to  the  use  of  his  land  at  any  time  for 
lawful  objects.'  "If,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, "the  parties  supposed  a  way  passed  as  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  grant,  how  can  it  be  inferred  that  they  in- 
tended only  a  way  for  a  particular  purpose,  when  they  knew 
the  land  was  capable  of  being  used  for  many  purposes  ?  "  ^  It 
is,  accordingly,  held  that  the  proprietor  of  such  a  right,  who 
employs  his  land  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  dwelling-house, 
may  use  the  way  to  walk  over,  drive  over,  and  haul  such 
articles  over  as  are  required  for  the  convenient  enjoyment  of 
the  property  by  himself  and  his  family.  So  the  owner  of  an 
upper  story  of  a  building,  the  lower  part  of  which  belongs  to 
another  person,  may  use  the  stairways  and  halls  through  the 
parts  below  him,  so  far  as  is  required  for  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property,  whether  or  not  such  use  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  when  the  portions  of  the  house  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  different  proprietors.^ 

A  way  of  necessity,  having  been  once  located,  can  not  be 
subsequently  prolonged  and  increased  by  its  owner,  so  as  to 

^  DaTies  p.  Sear,  7  Eq.  427.  less  the  two  owners  concurred  in  re- 

*  Mjers  t^.    Dnnn,   49    Conn.    71 ;  storing  it  to   the  same   condition   in 

Camp  V.  Whitman,  51  N.  J.  £q.  467.  which  it  had  previously  existed.     Such 

>  Whittier  v.  Winklej,  62  N.  H.  338.  destruction  would  do  awaj  with  all  the 

^  Thompson  v.  Miner,  30  Iowa,  386 ;  interest  in  the  house  of  the  owner  of 

Morrison  v.  King,  62  Bl.  30 ;  Benedict  the  upper  part.    But,  if  the  owner  of 

V.  Barling,  79  Wis.  551 ;  Mayo  v.  New-  the  lower  part  co-operated  in  restor- 

hoff,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  31 ;  Pierce  v.  Cleland,  ing  the  building  to  its  original  condition, 

133   Pa.   St.  189 ;  Nat.  £xch.  Bk.  v.  this  would  restore  his  corporeal  prop- 

Cnnningharo,  46  Ohio  St.  575.    It  may  ertj  to  the  former  owner  of  the  upper 

be  noted  here,  however,  that  such  a  waj  portion,  and  with  it  the  waj  through 

through  the  lower  stories  of  a  house  the  lower  stories.    Douglas  v.  Coonley, 

would  terminate  upon  the  destruction  156  N.  Y.  521. 

of  the  house  bjr  accident  or  decaj,  nn- 
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become  more  burdensome.  Thus,  if  a  highway  to  which  it  at 
first  leads  be  closed,  it  can  not  be  extended  over  land  of  the 
grantor  to  another  highway.^  Nor  can  it  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  land  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
created*  If,  for  example,^  its  owner  purchase  from  a  third 
party  a  lot  of  land  adjoining  that  in  favor  of  which  the  right 
exists,  he  must  not  go  over  the  way  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  newly  acquired  parcel,  even  though  he  attempt  to  do 
so  by  going  first  upon  the  land  to  which  the  way  belongs.^ 
When  he  passes  from  the  latter  piece  to  the  former,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  he  went  over  the  way  to  enable  him 
to  do  so  is  one  of  fact  for  the  jury.  ^^  Did  he  use  the  way  to 
get  to  the  dominant  estate,  or  was  the  use  of  it  merely  color- 
able to  get  to  the  lot  beyond."  If  the  latter,  he  was  guilty  of 
trespass.' 

§  148.  (c)  Bqoltable  Basements  —  defined  and  mnstrated. 
—  From  covenants  or  conditions  in  deeds,  and  even  from  oral 
agreements  or  representations,  equity  frequently  raises  or 
implies  easements  which  are  not  recognized  in  a  court  of  law. 
These  are  always  negative  in  character.  Hence,  they  are 
often  designated  as  negative  equitable  easements.  They  are 
brought  into  existence  and  enforced  by  courts  of  equity,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  justice  between  owners  of  neigh- 
boring lands,  and  in  disregard  of  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence ol  privity,  or  contractual  or  conventional  relationship  of 
any  kind  between  such  neighbors.  ^  Their  most  prominent  and 
frequent  illustration  is  presented  by  the  owner  of  a  tract  of 
land  selling  it  off  in  separate  lots  or  parcels  to  different  pur- 
chasers and  inserting  in  the  deeds,  or  otherwise  imposing  upon 
the  vendees,  stipulations  as  to  the  kinds  of  buildings  which  may 
be  erected  upon  the  property,  or  the  trades  or  sorts  of  business 
which  may  be  there  carried  on,  or  the  uses  in  other  respects 
to  which  it  may  be  put^    When  such  agreements  evince  a 

1  The  remedy   of   the   landowner,  rjch  on  Ways,   p.  ♦34.     See  §  198, 

whose  access  to  his  property  is  thns  cat  infra, 

off,  is  against  the  public  for  the  dam-  s  Sknll  v.  Glenister,  16  C.  B.  k.  s. 

ages  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  high-  81, 102.    See  London  v.  Riggs,  L.  R. 

way.    Morse  o.  Benson,  151  Mass.  440.  13  Ch.  DiT.  798 ;  N.  Y.  L.  Ins.  &  T.  Co. 

«  Howell  V.  King,  I  Mod.  190;  Law-  t;.  Milnor,  1  Barb.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  353. 
ton  V,  Ward,  1  Ld.  Raym.  75 ;  Daven-  «  See  definition  and  illnstrations  of 

port  9.  Lamson,  21  Pick.   (Mass.)  72;  privity,  p.  168,  note  1,  supra. 
Greene  v.  Canny,  137  Mass.  64,  69 ;  «  Eqniuble  Life  Assnr.  Soc.  of  U.  S. 

French  v.  Marstin,  32  N.  H.  316 ;  Wool-  v.  Brennan,  148  N.  T.  661 ;  Tobey  v. 

Bfoore,  130  Man.  448. 
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nniform,  general  plan  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  improve- 
ment and  occupation  of  the  land,  and  are  not  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grantor,  but  are  meant  to  be  for  the  advan- 
tage generally  of  the  entire  tract,  equity  will  enjoin  the 
breach  of  them  by  any  of  the  grantees,  upon  the  suit  of  any 
of  the  other  lot  owners.^  Equitable  easements  may,  accord-  i 
ingly,  be  defined  as  those  rights,  which  a  court  of  equity  alone 
accords  to  landowners,  to  restrain  neighboring  proprietors 
from  using  their  land  in  ways  in  which  it  might  be  freely 
employed  but  for  the  existence  of  restrictive  covenants,  condi- 
tions, or  stipulations  affecting  beneficially  and  in  substantially  \ 
the  same  manner  all  the  parcels  involved.  Thus,  where  the 
owner  of  several  lots  of  land  sold  them  to  different  purchasers, 
and  it  was  stipulated  in  the  deeds  that  no  house  to  be  built 
thereon  should  be  set  within  ten  feet  of  the  line  of  the  street, 
it  was  held  that  there  were  thereby  created,  in  respect  to  the 
various  pieces,  mutual  easements  and  servitudes,  which  equity 
would  enforce,  by  enjoining  the  violation  of  their  terms,  among 
the  grantees  and  their  successors  in  interest.'  So,  in  a  case 
in  which  the  covenants  in  the  deeds  were  that  the  grantees 
would  not  erect  or  permit  to  be  erected,* on  the  property  con- 
veyed, any  livery-stable,  slaughter-house,  etc.  (enumerating 
various  trades  "offensive  to  the  neighboring  inhabitants"), 
each  purchaser  had  an  easement  against  all  the  other  lots,  to 
prevent  their  owners  from  establishing  or  maintaining  any  of 
those  trades  upon  them.^ 

§  149.  Requisites  of  Equitable  Basements.  —  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  equitable  easements  are  mutual  or  reciprocal 
rights,  which  the  landowners  have,  the  one  against  the  other. 
Each  lot  is  a  dominant  tenement,  as  to  all  the  others  involved 
in  the  general  plan,  and  a  servient  tenement  in  favor  of  each 
of  those  others.  In  order  that  such  rights  and  duties  shall 
spring  into  existence,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place^  that  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  all  the  parcels  involved  in  the  general 
scheme  shall  be  substantially  the  same.    A  lot  affected  by  one 

1  Last  preceding  note.  implied  in  eqaitj,  and,  although  not 

3  Winfield  v.  Hennesj,  6  C.  E.  Green  strictlj  legal  grants  since  law  takes  no 

(N.  J.),  188,  190 ;  Tallmadge  v.  The  cognizance  of  them,  yet  they  are,  so  to 

East  Birer  Bank,  26  N.  Y.  105.  speak,  eqnitabljr  implied  grants  arising 

*  Barrow  v,  Bichard,  8  Pai^e  (N.  T.)f  from  the  seTerance  of  an  entire  tract, 

851.    It  is,  in  a  sense,  illogical  to  dis-  and  are  so  similar  to  grants  implied  hj 

cnss  equitable  easements  under  the  head  law  that  they  are  beet  treated  of  in  the 

of  implied  grant ;  but  they  are  rights  present  connection. 
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kind  of  covenant  or  stipulation  can  not  enjoy  an  equitable 
easement  over  another,  the  only  restrictions  on  which  are 
materially  different^  For  example,  where  the  owner  of  an 
entire  block  of  land  in  New  York  City  conveyed  the  lots  in 
the  westerly  half  of  it,  by  deeds  in  all  of  which  he  inserted 
practically  the  same  stringent  covenant  against  nuisances, 
and  then  sold  the  lots  in  the  easterly  half  to  purchasers,  in 
whose  deeds  he  put  different  and  less  exacting  restrictions, 
it  was  decided  that  the  grantees  of  the  westerly  lots  had  no 
remedy  against  those  of  the  easterly  ones  for  breach  of  any  of 
the  covenants  or  conditions.' 

Secondly^  there  must  appear,  either  in  the  express  terms  of 
I  the  agreement  or  by  necessary  implication  from  all  the  cir- 
/  cumstances,  a  clear  intention  to  establish  the  restriction  for 
I  the  benefit  of  the  land  of  the  person  suing.     In  Badger  v. 
'  Boardman,'  the  first  deed,  which  was  of  a  house  and  lot,  con- 
tained a  covenant  that  no  shed  or  outbuilding  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  should  ever  be  built  any  higher  than  the  one  then 
existing.     Subsequently  the  same  vendor  sold  his  other  and 
adjoining  lot  to  another  purchaser,  who  sought  to  restrain  the 
first  vendee  from  increasing  the  hei^t  of  the  shed.     But  the 
court  of  equity  refused  to  grant  the  relief  asked  for,  because 
there  was  nothing  in  the  deeds  or  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
show  that  the  restriction  as  to  the  defendant's  building  was 
intended  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  land.^ 
"If  the  covenant  is  silent;"  says  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  ^  if  there  is  no  mutual  agreement  or  understanding 
between  the  various  owners  creating  an  easement;  if  there 
is  nothing  in  the  surrounding  circumstances    from  which 
mutual  rights  can  be  fairly  inferred,  then  no  action  can  be 
maintained."* 

/       Thirdly^  those  against  whose  property  the  equitable  ease- 
/  ment  is  sought  to  be  enforced  must  have  notice  that  the  re- 

1  Equitable  Life  Absot.  Soc.  of  U.  S.  Land  Co.  o.  SoUjr,  148  N.  T.  4S ;  Sharp 

9,  Brennan,  148  N.  T.  661 ;  Everett  v.  v.  Ropei,  110  Mass.  381. 

Remington  (1892),  3  Ch.  148 ;  Badger  *  Equitable  Life  Asenr.  Soc.  of  XT.  S. 

V.  Boardman,  16  Graj  (Mass.),  559;  v.  Brennan,  148  N.  Y.  661,  672.    See 

Jeffries  o.  Jeffries.  117  Mass.  184 ;  Skin-  Barrow  v,  Richards,  8  Paige  (N.  T.), 

ner  v.  Shepherd,  180  Mass.  180 ;  Beale  851 ;  Broawer  o.  Jones,  23  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

V,  Case,  138  Mass.  138.  153 ;  Sejrmoor  v.  McDonald,  4  Sand. 

3  Eqnitable  Life  Assnr.  Soc  of  XT.  S.  Ch.   (N.  Y.)   502 ;  LaUimer  v.  Liver- 

.  Brennan,  148  N.  Y.  661,  671.  mott,  72  N.  Y.  174;  Skinner  v.  Shep- 

«  16  Qraj  (Mass.),  559.  herd,  130  Masa.  18a 

*  See    also    Woodhaven    Jnnction 
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striction  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  of  him  who 
is  endeavoring  to  assert  the  right     **  It  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  sustain  the  action  that  there  should  be  privity  either 
of  estate  or  of  contract;  nor  is  it  essential  that  an  action  at 
law  should  be  maintainable  on  the  covenant ;  but  there  must 
be  found  somewhere  the  clear  intent  to  establish  the  restric- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  party  suing  or  his  grantor,  of  which  y  I 
right  the  defendant   mvst  have  either    actual  or  constrv^tive    I 
notice. "  ^    And  the  record  of  the  deed  is  sufficient  notice  of  { 
the  existence  of  that  right.  ^ 

§  150.  Forms  of  Contraot  from  whloh  Equitable  Easements 
arise.  —  The  most  common  forms  of  agreement  from  which 
easements  are  implied  by  courts  of  equity  are  covenants  by 
vendees  in  deeds  of  conveyance,  i.  e.  stipulations  whereby  the 
purchasers  undertake  that  the  property  shall  or  shall  not  be 
used  in  specified  ways  or  for  designated  purposes.  Illustra- 
tions of  these  have  already  been  given  in  those  cases  in  which 
stand-back  covenants,  so-called,  require  any  house  built  upon 
the  land  to  be  a  certain  distance  from  the  street  line,'  and  in 
those  restrictions  against  nuisances,  which  are  so  often  found 
in  deeds  and  which  prohibit  the  carrying  on,  upon  the  prop- 
erty, of  certain  trades  or  kinds  of  business.*  When  the  con- 
tract takes  simply  the  form  of  a  covenant,  and  no  conditional 
element  is  annexed,  then,  upon  its  breach,  the  grantor  may 
either  sue  the  grantee  at  law  for  damages  or  enjoin  him  in 
equity  from  any  further  violation  of  his  agreement ;  but  the 
mere  infraction  of  a  covenant  by  the  purchaser  gives  no  right 
to  the  vendor  or  those  who  succeed  to  his  interests  to  re-enter 
and  take  back  the  property.*  Whenever,  then,  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  deeds  are  covenants,  each  grantee  has  an  equit- 
able easement  against  his  neighbors  who  are  restricted  in 
substantially  the  same  manner  as  himself  in  conveyances 
from  the  same  grantor. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  question  has  been  presented 
to  the  courts,  it  has  been  also  held  that  neighboring  land- 

1  Equitable  Life  Assnr.  Soc  of  XT.  S.  *  Winfield  v.  HexmeBj,  6  C.  E.  Green 

V.  Brennan,  148  N.  Y.  661,  671.  (N.  J.),  188,  190 ;  §  148,  supra. 

*  Peck  p.  Conwajr,  119  Mass.  646.  «  Barrow  o.  Richard,  8  Paige  (N.T.), 

A  coTenant  against  encnmbrances  in  851 ;  Trostees  of  Columbia  College  v. 

a  deed  of  convejance  is  broken  by  Lynch,  70  N.  Y.  440 ;  Trustees  of  Col- 

the  existence  of  an  equitable  easement  umbia  College  r.Thacher,  87  N.  Y.  311 ; 

against  the  property  conveyed.  Kramer  Rowland  v.  Miller,  189  N.  Y.  93. 

V,  Carter,  136  Mass.  504;   Jeffries  v,  *  StuyTesantv.Mayor,etc,  11  Paige 

Jeffries,  117  Mass.  184.  (N.  Y.),  414,  427. 
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owners,  who  claim  under  the  same  grantor  and  through  his 
deeds  containing  similar  restrictive  conditions  —  i  e.  stipula- 
tions upon  the  violation  of  which  the  grantor  or  his  heirs 
may  re-enter  and  take  back  the  property  —  are  entitled  to 
equitable  easements  against  one  another  and  may  prevent,  by 
injunction,  the  breach  of  the  conditions.^ 

The  principle,  upon  which  rests  the  class  of  easements 
now  under  discussion,  is  that,  where  adjoining  and  neighbor- 
ing lot  owners  are  permanently  bound  in  conscience  and  good 
morals  to  abstain  from  employing  their  properties  in  certain 
ways,  equity  will  compel  any  one  or  more  of  them,  at  the  suit 
of  any  other,  to  abstain  from  violating  such  obligation ;  and 
this  without  regard  to  any  privity  either  of  contract  or  of  estate 
between  the  litigating  parties.  In  applying  this  doctrine,  the 
courts  have  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  holding  that,  although 
the  restriction  be  not  entered  into  in  the  form  of  covenant  or 
condition,  and  even  though  it  be  a  mere  oral  contract  or 
representation,  it  may,  nevertheless,  create  an  equitable  ease- 
ment and  impose  a  burden  or  servitude,  provided  it  appear 
that  the  parties  meant  to  establish  a  permanent  restraint  upon 
the  use  or  mode  of  occupation  of  the  land.'  This  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Lewis  v.  Qollner,'  in  which  the  New- 
York  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  an  injunction  was  properly 
decreed  against  the  erection,  in  a  fine  residential  section  of 
Brooklyn,  of  a  tenement  house,  by  one  who  had  notice  that 
her  grantor  had  orally  agreed  with  the  neighboring  lot  owners, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  not  to  erect  any  apartment  or 
tenement  house  in  that  vicinity. 

The  only  limitations  upon  this  principle,  so  broadly  and 
liberally  applied  by  courts  of  equity,  are  that  the  intention  of 
the  parties,  however  expressed,  shall  be  clear  and  explicit,^ 
that  that  intention  shall  be  to  impose  a  permanent  uniform 
restriction  upon  the  use  or  method  of  occupation  or  enjoyment 
of  the  respective  parcels  of  land,  and  that  he  against  whora 

1  Parker  v.  Nightiogiae,   6   Allen  •  129N.T.  227. 

(Mass.)*  841 ;  Clark  o.  Martin,  49  Pa.  «  It  was  the  fact  that  the  intention 

St.  289,  290.  of  the  parties  to  restrict  the  rectangnliu* 

*  Tallmadge  v.  East  Hiver  Bank,  26  piece  of  land  to  its  nse  for  a  chapel  was 

N.  T.  105 ;  HnhbeU  v.  Warren,  8  Allen  not  sufficiently  clear  that  caused  tlie 

(Mass.),  178 ;  Hodge  v.  Sloan,  107  N.  T.  oonrt  to  refose  the  injunction  prayed 

2U,  260;  Haywaid  v.  Miller,  6  N.  T.  for  in  Johnson  v.  Shelter  Island  6.  A>  C. 

Misc.  264 ;  Ererett  v.  Remington  (1892),  M.  Assoc,  122  N.  T.  880,  the  facts   of 

8  Ch.  148.  which  are  stated  in  1 188,  iupra. 
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such  restriction  is  sought  to  be  enforced  shall  have  had  notice 
of  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 

§  151.    By  and   againfit  whom  Bqnitable  BaBements  may  be 
anforoecL  —  "  There  are  many  cases  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land," says  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  "which  uphold  ' 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Tallmadge  v.  The  East  River  Bank 
(26  N.  Y.  105)  to  the  effect  that  although  the  legal  title  be  | 
absolute  and  unrestricted,  yet  the  owner  may,  by  parol  con-  | 
tract  with  the  purchasers  of  successive  parcels  in  respect  to  I 
the  manner  of  its  improvement  and  occupation,  affect  the  \ 
remaining  parcels  witii  an  equity  requiring  them  also  to  be  1 
occupied  in  conformity  to  the  general  plan  which  is  binding 
upon,  a  subsequent  purchaser  with  notice."^    This  dictum 
expresses  the  limitations  of  the  principle  upon  which  is 
ascertained  who  may  be  bound  by  equitable  easements  and  by 
whom  they  may  be  enforced.     All  persons  who  purchase  lots    / 
from  a  common  grantor  with  substantially  the  same  cove-   j 
nants,  conditions,  or  other  restrictions  in  their  deeds,  all   ; 
grantees  who  are  affected  by  stipulations  or  representations 
(even  though  made  orally)  as  to  the  use  to  which  their  land 
shall  be  put,  and  all  those  who  purchase  from  any  such  owners  ' 
with  notice  of  the  limitations  affecting  the  property,  are  bound 
by  such  easements  and  may  enforce  them  against  one  another. 
A  grantor,  moreover,  who  has  conveyed  parcels  of  land  subject  / 
to  uniform  restrictions,  which  are  meant  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  an  entire  tract  or  neighborhood,  impresses  an  equitable 
easement  or  servitude  upon  his  remaining  property,  so  that 
his  vendees  within  any  reasonable  distance  may  restrain  him 
from  occupying  or  improving  that  which  he  retains  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  to  the  general*  plan.     And  this  equity  is 
binding  upon  all  subsequent  purchasers  of  the  remaining 
portions,    who  have  notice  of   the  prior  agreements,   even 
though  their  legal  titles  be  unrestricted  by  any  express  cove- 
nants or  conditions.'    Thus,  where  the  vendor  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  inserted  in  the  deeds  to  the  purchasers  of  a  number  of 
the  lots  first  sold  a  covenant  restraining  them  from  building 
any  frame  houses  upon  the  land,  it  was  held  that  the  same 
restriction  affected  in  equity  the  parcels  which  he  retained, 
and  ran  with  them  against  all  who  subsequently  bought  with 

1  Equitable  Life  Assnr.  Soc.  of  U.  S.  bia  College  v.  Lynch,  70  N.  T.  440, 

V.  Brennan,  148  N.  Y.  661,  672.  447;   Clark  v.  Martin,  49  Pa.  St  289, 

<  Tallmadge   v.   The    East    River  290;  Parker  v.  Nightingale,  6  AUen 

Bank,  26  N.  Y.  105 ;  Trustees  of  Colam-  (Mass.),  341 ;  Pom.  £q.  Jar.  §  1295. 
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notice  of  the  facts.  ^  And  where  one  conveyed  a  house  lot  and 
inserted  in  the  deed  a  condition  that  the  grantee  should  not 
erect  upon  the  back  part  of  the  premises  any  building  above 
a  designated  height,  the  grantor  then  owning  the  adjoining 
lot,  and  the  respective  parcels  subsequently  came  into  the 
hands  of  new  owners  by  grants  from  the  parties  to  the  first 
deed ;  it  was  held  that,  although  there  was  no  express  cove- 
nant on  the  part  of  the  original  grantor  not  to  build  higher 
than  he  had  restrained  his  first  purchaser  from  building,  yet, 
since  the  condition  was  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  both 
pieces,  his  land  was  also  afiFected  by  it,  and  the  owner  of 
either  lot  might  have  a  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  erection 
upon  the  other  of  a  building  above  the  prescribed  height* 
The  basis  of  such  rights  is  equitable  estoppel ;  it  is  held  in 
equity  to  be  unaffected  by  the  statutes  of  frauds,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  will  be  carried  and  the  amount 
of  territory  which  will  be  brought  within  its  operation  in  any 
case  depend  upon  the  sound  discretion  of  that  court' 

§  152.  Wlian  BqnlUble  Basements  terminate.  —  Equitable 
easements  may  be  released,  abandoned,  or  otherwise  extin- 
guished, in  the  same  manner  as  other  easements.  They  are 
sometimes  destroyed,  also,  by  a  change  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  land  affected  by  them  is  situated.  They  are 
creatures  of  equity,  brought  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  justice  among  the  various  parties  who  are  bound 
by  them  and  may  enforce  them.  And,  therefore,  when  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  surrounding  properties,  or  in 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  is  such  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  right  and  just  to  enforce  negative  restrictive  stipu- 
lations in  favor  of  those  to  whom  they  have  not  been  directly 
made,  they  cease  to  operate  except  for  those  who  may  main- 
tain actions  at  law  upon  them.  In  other  words,  they  cease  to 
cause  equitable  easements  to  exist  when  it  would  no  longer 
be  equitable  to  imply  such  easements.^  A  covenant,  for 
example,  which  restrains  all  the  lot  owners  in  a  certain 
prescribed  section  of  a  city  from  erecting  upon  their  lands 

1  Birason  v.  BnUnuui,  3  N.  T.  App.  *  Tnisteei  of  Columbia  CoUeg^  v. 

IMt.  198;  Turner  v.  Howard,  10  N.  Y.  Lynch  and  Thmcher,  70  N.  V.  440,  87 

App.  Div.  555;  Trostees  of  Colnmbia  N.T.311;  Fourth  Preibyterian  Church 

College  V,  Lynch,  70  N.  Y.  440,  447;  v.  Steiner,  79  Hun  (N.  Y.).  314;  B.  E. 

Pom.  Eq.  Jur.  §  1295.  &  C.  R.  Co.  v,  N.  Y.  L.  E.  &  W.  B.  Ca, 

<  Clark  O.Martin,  49  Pa.  St.289,290.  123  N.  Y.  316;  Holt  v.  Fleiichman,  7& 

*  BimMn  v,  Bnltman,  3  N.  Y.  App.  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  593. 
IHt.  198. 
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any  building  except  three  story,  brown  stone  front,  private 
residences,  may  be  enforced  by  all  those  for  the  benefit  of 
whose  land  it  was  created,  so  long  as  that  style  of  dwelling  is 
suitable  and  in  keeping  with  the  locality.  But  when  manu- 
facturing or  business  establishments  have  so  encroached  upon 
this  section  that  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  property  to 
still  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  covenant,  then  equity 
will  not  grant  an  injunction  against  its  breach,  on  the  ground 
that  any  easement  or  servitude  is  to  be  implied.  ^  A  change 
in  the  character  of  the  neighborhood,  however,  will  not  do 
away  with  equitable  easements  while  tiiey  are  still  useful  and 
important  to  the  various  lot  owners,  though  in  different  ways 
and  for  different  purposes  from  those  originally  intended.^ 
And  it  is  also  to  be  carefully  noted  that  no  alteration  in  the 
buildings  or  occupations  in  the  locality,  or  other  change  in 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood,  will  destroy  the  right  of  a 
grantor  and  those  i^fho  succeed  to  his  interest  to  sue  at  law 
for  the  breach  of  an  express  covenant  in  his  deed,  or  to  re- 
enter and  defeat  the  estate  of  the  grantee  for  violation  of  a 
condition  therein  expressed.  Thus,  if  A  convey  land  to  B 
by  a  deed  in  which  B  covenants  that  certain  trades  or  kinds 
of  business  shall  not  be  carried  on  upon  the  premises,  A  and 
all  those  who  succeed  to  his  rights  may  always  maintain  an 
action  at  law  against  B  and  those  in  privity  with  him  for 
any  violation  of  such  agreement;  and  this  regardless  of  any 
changes  that  may  occur  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  those 
who  succeed  to  A's  rights  under  such  circumstances  have 
been  classed  miisequ^enb  purchasers  of  lots  adjoining  B's  or 
reasonably  close  to  the  same ;  for  in  favor  of  such  proprietors 
it  has  been  held  at  law  that  the  negative  easements  were 
directly  created.  But  contiguous  owners,  who  bought  their 
parcels  of  A  before  the  sale  to  B,  and  those  whose  lots  are 
80  situated  in  relation  to  B's  that  it  can  not  be  said  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  covenant  was  directly  made  for  their 
benefit,  can  have  no  remedy  against  B  except  in  so  far  as 
equity  affords  one  because  it  raises  equitable  easements ;  and 
such  easements  will  cease  to  be  when  the  working  out  of 
justice  among  the  respective  lot  owners  no  longer  requires 
their  existence.^ 

^  Tnutees  of  Colnmbia  College  v,  *  Zipp  v.  Barker,  40  N.  Y.  App. 

Ljnch  and  Thacher,  70  N.  Y.  440,  87      Dir.  1. 
N.  Y.  811.  *  Amerden  v.  Deane,  182  N.  Y.  855 ; 
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It  follows,  moreover,  from  the  above-stated  principles,  and 
has  also  been  expressly  decided,  that  if  he  who  seeks  to 
enjoin  the  breach  of  an  equitable  easement  be  shown  to  have 
broken  the  stipulation  upon  which  it  rests,  or  to  have  know* 
ingly  acquiesced  in  frequent  violations  of  it  by  his  neighbors, 
equity  will  refuse  him  the  relief  for  which  he  prays  when  he 
asks  for  an  injunction  against  its  breach  by  others.^ 

d.    EasevMnts  created  hy  Prescriptum. 

§  153.  Presoiiption  defined  and  explained.  —  Prescription 
is  a  mode  of  acquiring  the  ownership  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments by  long-continued  user  or  enjoyment.  It  originated  in 
the  desire  of  the  courts  to  quiet  titles,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
long  and  expensive  litigation  in  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
adduced  would  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  facts  and  events  with  which  it  must  attempt 
to  deal.  This  judicial  tendency  has  been  the  primary  cause 
of  the  growth  of  three  methods  of  obtaining  property,  which 
are  now  well  established  in  our  law,  namely,  by  custom,  by 
adverse  possession,  and  by  prescription.  Custom  is  distin- 
guished from  prescription  in  that  the  former  is  a  mere  local 
usage,  not  annexed  to  any  particular  person,  but  belonging  to 
the  community  rather  than  to  its  individuals,  while  the  latter 
is  a  personal  usage  or  enjoyment  confined  to  the  claimant  and 
his  ancestors  or  those  whose  estate  he  has  acquired.^  Thus, 
a  privilege  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  town  or  parish  to 
dance  and  play  games  on  a  particular  piece  of  land  may 
grow  out  of  a  custom  immemorially  continued;^  but  if  the 
owner  of  a  lot  of  land  has  a  right  of  way  over  his  neighbor's 
field  because  he,  or  he  and  his  grantors,  have  walked  across 
it  for  many  years,  he  is  the  owner  of  an  easement  founded  on 

Rowland  v.  Miller,  139  N.  Y.  93,  104 ;  mnst  obtain  releases  from  all  the  neigh- 
People  ex  reL  Frost  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  boring  proprietors  who  hare  a  right  to 
R.  Co.,  168  N.  Y.  187,  194;  Fourth  enforce  the  easements,  and  also  from  the 
Presbyterian  Chorch  v.  Steiner,  79  Hon  grantor  (or  his  sacceesors  in  interest)  in 
(N.  Y.),  314.  See  Woodharen  June.  connection  with  whose  deed  or  transfer 
L.  Co.  r.  Soil  J,  148  N.  Y.  42.  the  restrictire  stipulations  originated. 

It  follows  from  these  principles  that,  ^  Moore  v.  Murphy,  89  Hun  (N.  Y.), 

when  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land  which  175.    See  Woodhaven  June  L.  Ca  v, 

is  encumbered  bj  equitable  easements  Solly,  148  N.  Y.  42. 

desires  to  do  anything  thereon  in  yiola-  *  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *263. 

tion  of  the  restrictions,  in  order  in  doing  *  Fitch  i;.  Kawling,  2  H.  Blackst. 

80  to  become  secure  against  subsequent  393.     See  §  170,  infra, 
attacks  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  he. 
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prescription.  Adverse  possession  diflfers  from  both  custom 
and  prescription  in  that  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  means  of 
acquiring  title  to  corporeal  hereditaments  only,  and  is  usually 
the  direct  result  of  statutes  of  limitations;^  while  they  are 
the  outgrowth  of  common4aw  principles,  with  but  little  aid 
from  the  legislature,  and,  properly  speaking,  have  to  do  with 
the  acquisition  of  no  kind  of  property  except  incorporeal 
hereditaments.^ 

§  154.  History  and  Development  of  Prescription.  —  In  the 
ancient  common  law,  prescription  meant  the  acquisition  of 
an  incorporeal  hereditament  by  enjoying  it  for  so  long  a  time 
that  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  when  it  began  to  be  used. 
He  who  rested  his  claim  to  a  right  upon  prescription  must 
show  immemorial  enjoyment  of  it  by  himself  or  by  those 
under  whom  he  claimed  —  an  exercise  of  it  so  long  continued 
that  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. '*• 
After  the  troublous  times  of  Richard  I.,  because  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  tracing  titles  back  beyond  that  period,  it  became 
less  and  less  customary  to  attempt  to  do  so ;  and,  by  the  year 
1275,  the  law  was  settled  that  a  right  might  be  established  by 
prescription  if  its  continued  and  uninterrupted  adverse  user 
could  be  shown  to  extend  backward  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 
his.  reign  (1189).^  But  as  this  period  became  unreasonably 
long,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  the  time  necessary  to  raise  a  strict 
prescription  was  limited  by  a  statute  in  the  82nd  year  of 
Hen.  Vlil.  (1641),  at  sixty  years;*  and,  subsequently,  the 
courts,  finding  the  necessity  for  proving  even  that  length  of 
user  to  be  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  looked  about  them 
for  some  principle  upon  which  it  might  be  further  shortened. 
This  they  obtained  by  inventing  the  fiction  of  a  grant  made 
and  lost  in  modem  times.  And  when  they  sought  to  fix  a 
period,  after  the  lapse  of  which  a  grant  should  be  presumed, 
they  found  a  ready  analogy  in  the  twenty  years  prescribed  by 

^  The  passing  of  corporeal  heredita-  or  eojoTment.    Merlin,  Repertoire  de 

ments  by  adverse  possession  is  discossed  Jurisprudence,  title  Prescription,  sect, 

in  dealing  with  title  to  real  property.  1 ;  1 1  Law  Mag.  &  Rev.  109. 

*  See  Boyce  v.  Mis.  Pac.  R.  Co.,  186  *  Jones,  £ase.  §  158. 

Ma  583.  ft  Coolidge  v.  Learned, 8  Pick.  (Mass.) 

s  Lomax,  Dig.  614, 615;  Lit.  §  170;  503,  508;  Ricard  v,  WiUiams,  7  Wheat. 

Co.  Lit.  115 a;  Termes  de  la  Ley,  title  (U.  S.)  59;  Tyler  o.  Wilkinson,  4  Mass. 

Prescription;  Mayor  of  Hull  v.  Homer,  402;  2  Greenl.  £t.  §  539.    See  Ar- 

Cowp.  102,  109.  buckle  v.  Ward,  29  Vt.  43 ;  Okeson  v. 

llie  dTil  law  also  uses  the  word  Patterson,  29  Pft.  St.  22;  Crawson  v. 

prescription  to  denote  the  means  of  ac-  Primrose,  4  DeL  Ch.  643. 
qniring  intangible  rights  by  long  user 
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the  Statute  of  Limitations  (21  Jas.  L  ch.  16,  a.  d.  1626)  as  the 
time  within  which  one  might  acquire  the  title  to  corporeal 
hereditaments  by  adverse  enjoyment  This  length  of  enjoy- 
ment was  accordingly  settled  upon  in  England  as  sufQcient  to 
establish  a  prescriptive  right.  It  was  adopted  as  a  period 
adequate  to  raise  a  presumption  of  a  grant  which  had  been 
lost  and  therefore  could  not  be  produced  as  evidence ;  or,  as 
the  most  modern  theory  is,  to  raise  a  conclusive  presumption 
of  a  grant,  or  some  other  legal  origin,  at  least  twenty  years 
old.  And  such  is  the  English  doctrine  of  to-day,  according 
to  which  prescriptive  easements  may  be  created  by  twenty 
years  adverse  user  or  enjoyment  of  the  way,  drain,  water-flow, 
or  other  incorporeal  thing.  ^  In  summary,  then,  the  ancient 
English  doctrine,  upon  this  topic,  was  the  resting  of  title  by 
prescription  upon  immemorial  usage;  while  the  modern  one 
is  based  upon  the  conclusive  presumption  of  a  grant  or  other 
legal  origin,  after  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  adverse 
enjoyment*  The  statute  2  &  8  Will.  IV.  ch.  71  (1832), 
which  is  known  as  the  Prescription  Act,  has  settled  a  number 
of  questions,  about  which  the  English  courts  found  difficulties 
because  of  the  differences  between  the  ancient  theory  and  the 
modem  one.  That  statute  fixes  the  exact  time  of  prescrip- 
tion, for  certain  classes  of  easements  (the  prevailing  period 
being  twenty  years),  and  particularly  prescribes  what  must  be 
proved  in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  them.^ 

In  the  United  States,  the  modern  English  doctrine  of  a 

^  Angiifl  V,  DaltOD,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  Dir.  as  a  fact,  whether  there  were  any  evi- 

162 ;  Bright  v.  Walker,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  dence  to  that  effect  or  not,  that  there 

211 ;  BaM  v.  Gregory,  L.  B.  25  Q.  B.  had  been  a  grant  given  and  lost.    Bat 

DiT.  481.  this  method  of  apparently  making  the 

*  Angus  v.  Dalton,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  Dir.  question  purely  one  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
162;  Bass  v.  Gregory,  L.  R.  25  Q.  B.  mined  by  the  jury  was  found  to  be  too 
Dir.  481 ;  Parker  v.  Foote,  19  Wend.  great  a  strain  on  the  consciences  of 
(N.  Y.)  309.  For  a  series  of  years,  jurors,  and  was  therefore  abandoned  in 
during  the  progpress  of  the  changes  de-  favor  of  the  legal  fiction  of  a  grant  pre- 
scribed in  the  text,  judges  were  in  the  sumed  by  the  court.  Bass  v,  Gregory, 
habit  of  leaving  it  to  juries  to  presume  L.  R.  25  Q.  B.  Div.  481, 484.  The  mod- 
a  grant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a  long  ern  theory  of  conclusively  presuming 
exercise  of  an  incorporeal  right ;  and  a  grant,  or  some  other  legal  origin,  is 
they  usually  adopted  the  period  of  discussed  more  at  length,  g  163,  in/ra. 
twenty  years  by  analogy  to  the  statute  *  Bright  v.  Walker,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R. 
of  limitations.  If  one  jury  failed  to  find  211,  217;  Sturges  v.  Bridgman,  L.  R. 
a  grant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  such  1 1  Ch.  Div.  852 ;  Dalton  v.  Angus, 
period  of  user,  it  was  dismissed  and  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  740 ;  1  GreenL  £v. 
another  empanneled ;  and  this  process  $  17,  note  1 ;  Tad.  Lead.  Cas.  14. 
was  continued  until  some  jury  concluded 
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presumed  grant  or  other  legal  origin  is  generally  adopted ;  but 
the  length  of  time,  which  must  elapse  before  such  presump- 
tion will  be  indulged,  varies  in  the  different  states  with  the 
variations  in  the  periods  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tions. Thus,  in  Connecticut  it  is  fifteen  years,  in  analogy 
to  its  statute  of  limitations ;  ^  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  result 
of  a  like  analogy,  it  is  twenty-one  years  ;2  while  in  New  York, 
for  a  similar  reason,  it  was  formerly  twenty-five  years  and  is 
now  twenty.'  But  in  some  cases,  in  this  country,  the  fiction 
of  an  implied  grant  has  been  repudiated  and  the  prescriptive 
period  made  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, by  direct  analogy  and  without  regard  to  any  presump- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  right.  ^  And  in  a  few  states  there 
are  special  statutes  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  acquisition 
of  easements  by  prescription.*  The  nature  of  the  presumption 
of  a  grant,  or  other  legal  origin,  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
after  the  requisites  of  prescriptive  easements  have  been 
examined.^ 

§  155.  Nature  of  the  User  reqtiisite  to  create  EasementB  by 
Prescription.  —  The  user  during  the  twenty  years  (or  other 
period  determined  as  is  above  explained  from  the  statute 
of  limitations  of  the  state  in  which  lies  the  land  affected) 
is  required  by  the  law,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  prescrip- 
tive easement,  to  have  been  (a)  open,  visible,  and  notorious, 
(b)  continuous  and  uniform,  (c)  peaceable  and  uninterrupted, 
(d)  with  an  adverse  claim  of  right,  and  (e)  with  khe  acquies- 
cence of  the  owner  of  the  land,  (f)  who  was  seised  in  fee  and 
(g)  who,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  such  enjoyment,  was 

^  Sherwood  v.  Burr,  4  Daj  (Conn.).  mont,  and  Virgbia  it  is  fifteen  years ; 

244|  249 ;  Legg  v,  Horn,  45  Conn.  409,  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  twentj- 

415.  one   years,  and    in   the   other   states 

s  Strickler   v.    Todd,  10    S.  &  B.  it  is  twenty  years.    Jones,  Ease.  §  160, 

(Pa.)  63,  69.  note  and  statutes  and  cases  dted. 

•  Gerard  on  Titles  to  Real  Estate  *  Krier's  Private  Road,  73  Pa.  St. 
(4th  ed.),  p.  759 ;  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  109.  See  Workman  v,  Curran,  89  Pa. 
S§  365,  366.  In  Arizona  Territory,  St.  226 ;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Revere  Rubber 
California,  Idaho,  and  Nevada  the  Co.,  152  Mass.  444;  Schulenberg  v. 
period  is  five  years ;  in  Arkansas,  Zimmerman,  86  Minn.  70. 
Florida,  and  Tennessee  it  is  seven  »  See  Ricard  i;.  Williams,  20  U.  S. 
years;  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  (7  Wheat.)  59,  110;  Hazard  w.  Robin- 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  8on,3Mason(U.  S.  Cir.CH;.),  272.  Dis- 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  trict  of  CoL  v.  Robinson,  180  U.  S.  92 ; 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  it  is  ten  Simpson  v.  Boston  &  M.  R.  Co.,  176 
years ;  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Mass.  359. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Ver-  *  §  163,  infra. 
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free  from  disability  to  resist  its  imposition  upon  his  property. 
Each  of  these  requisites  is  to  be  briefly  explained. 

§  156.  (a)  The  User  must  be  Open,  Visible,  and  Notorioiia. 
—  By  this  is  meant  that  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  fre- 
quency that  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  knows,  or  must 
be  reasonably  presumed  to  know,  of  its  existence.  If,  for 
example,  the  right  had  been  claimed  only  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years,  or  the  use  had  occurred  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  or  in  some  other  secret  manner,  this 
would  not  be  likely  to  have  given  any  notice  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  affected,  and  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  easement.^  But  if  the  enjoyment  were  such  that 
the  landowner  could  reasonably  have  known  of  its  existence, 
even  though  he  had  no  actual  knowledge  thereof,  that  would 
be  all  in  this  respect  that  the  law  requires.' 

§  157.  (b)  The  User  must  be  ContinnoiiB  and  Uniform.  —  In 
some  of  the  books  and  cases,  the  form  of  expression  is  that 
the  enjoyment  must  have  been  ^^continiLous  atid  uninterrupted,^* 
that  is,  that  it  must  neither  have  been  stopped  or  suspended 
by  the  claimant  of  the  right  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
an  abandonment,  nor  interfered  with  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  over  which  the  right  is  exercised  so  that  the  substantial 
continuity  of  the  prescriptive  period  was  broken.*  The  inter- 
ference by  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  is  discussed  in  the 
following  section ;  and  simply  the  acts  and  omissions  of  the 
claimant  of  the  right,  which  may  interrupt  the  running  of 
the  period  of  adverse  user,  are  to  be  here  considered.  This 
involves  inquiries  as  to :  Jirstj  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous enjoyment;  second,  how  far  uniform  or  similar  in 
character  the  acts  of  enjoyment  must  be ;  and,  third,  how  far 
the  acts  of  one  person  may  be  united  with  those  of  another  so 
as  to  make  a  continuity  for  the  periods  ofliime  required. 

^  Gilford   V,    "V^lnnepiseogee   Lake  and  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  maj 

Co.,  52  N.  H.  262 ;  Deerfield  v.  Conn.  be  said  to  have  lost  the  full  benefit  of 

Riy.  B.  Co.,  144  Mass.  325 ;  Tread-  rights  through  his  laches,  it  may  be  a 

weU  V.  Inslee,  120  N.  Y.  458 ;  Flora  v.  fair  test  of  whether  the  enjoyment  was 

Carbean,  38  N.  Y.  Ill;  Esling  v,  Wil-  open  or  not  to  ask  whether  it  was  such 

Hams,  10  Pa.  St.    126 ;   Cleveland  v.  that  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land. 

Ware,  98  Mass.  409 ;  Dee  v.  King,  73  but  for  his  laches,  must  have  known 

Yt.  375.  what  the  enjoyment  was  and  how  for  it 

*  O'Brien  v.  Goodrich,  177  Mass.  32;  went."    Lord  Blackburn,  in  Dalton  v. 

Lewis  V,  N.  Y.  &  fi.  B.  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  Angus,  L.  B.  6  App.  Cas.  740,  827.    See 

202 ;   Boyce  r.  Mis.  Pac  B.  Co.,  168  Ward  v.  Warren,  82  N.  Y.  265. 

Mo.  583.    **  And  in  cases  where  the  en-  *  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  167,  p. 

joyment  was  in  the  beginning  wrongful,  *  101 . 
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First.    Generally    speaking,    a    voluntary  breach   of   the 
continuity  of  user  involves  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant  of  the  right  as  to  indicate  an  abandonment  —  a  giv- 
ing up  of  the  use  for  a  time  with  intent  not  to  resume  the 
same.^    If,  because  of  some  accident,  or  for  the  benefit  or 
convenience  of  the  claimant  of  the  right,  it  be  not  exercised 
for  some  time,  perhaps  even  for  some  of  the  years  during  the 
twenty,  this  would  not  defeat  the  acquisition  of  the  easement, 
unless  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  from  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  cessation  of  the  user  that  it  was  for  the 
time  being  intended  to  be  relinquished.^    Whether  or  not 
such  intention  is  to  be  presumed  will  depend,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  character  of  the  right  claimed.     There  must, 
for  example,  be  a  degree  of  continuity  in  the  use  of  a  mere 
passageway  different  from  that  of  flowing  land  with  water,  or 
enjoying  light  and  air  over  the  property  of  another;  and  the 
failure  to  employ  the  former  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
would  be  less  indicative  of  an  intention  to  relinquish  it  than 
would  the  stopping  of  the  latter  for  a  much  shorter  period.* 
In  one  case,  the  easement  claimed  was  the  right  to  carry  on 
in  the  claimant's  building  a  trade  offensive  to  his  neighbors; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  suspension  of  its  exercise  for  two 
years,  there  having  been  no  interference  by  others,  was  not 
such  an  interruption  as  to  affect  the  right.  ^    This  decision  is 
mentioned  as  a  border-line  case.     It  is  criticised  in  Carlisle 
v.  Cooper,*  by  the  New  Jersey  court,  as  allowing  too  great  a 
voluntary  interruption  of  the  enjoyment.     And  it  is  certainly 
in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  authority  to  state  that  from 
long-continued  non-user  alone,  before  the  prescriptive  period 
is  complete,  the  courts  may  presume  an  intent  to  abandon  the 
claim.     Thus,  where  i^  person  who  claimed  a  right  of  way 
had  passed  over  the  land  in  1819,  and  then  again  in  1824,  and 
from  then  on  without  further  intermission  until  1843,  it  was 
held  not  to  be  a  continuous  use  except  from  1824.^    And  in 

^  Pollard  V,  Baraes,  2  CoBh.  (Mass.)  (N.  J.)»  256,  261 ;  Winnepiseogee  Lake 

191.  Co.  ».  Young,  40  N.  H.  420. 

*  Earl  De  La  Warr  v.  Miles,  L.  R.  *  Bodflsh  v.  Bodfish,  105  Mass.  317 ; 

17  Ch.  Diy.  535  ;  Carr  v.  Foster,  3  Q.  B.  Cox  v.  Forrest,  60  Md.  74. 

581 ;  Hall  v.  Augsbary,  46  N.  Y.  622 ;  «  Dana  v.  Valentine,  5  Met.  (Mass.) 

Hesperia  Land  &  Water  Co.  v.  Rogers,  8, 13. 

83  CaL  10 ;  Dana  v.  Valentine,  5  Met  ^  4  C.  £.  Green  (N.  J.),  256,  261. 

(Mass.)  8;  Wood  ».  KeUej,  30  Me.  47 ;  «  Watt  v.  Trapp,  2  Rich.   (S.  C.) 

Haog  V.  Delorme,  30  Wis.  591.    Bnt  136. 
see  Carlisle  v.  Cooper,  4  C.  E.  Green 
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the  leading  case  of  Pollard  v.  Barnes,^  where  the  right  con- 
tended for  was  to  pile  lumber  upon  another's  land,  and  this 
had  been  enjoyed  from  1822  to  1846,  except  between  the  years 
1829  and  1834  when  no  lumber  had  been  piled  there,  it  was 
held  that  there  had  been  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  right 
which  destroyed  the  continuity  of  its  enjoyment,  and  that  the 
time  in  favor  of  the  claimant  being  limited  to  that  from  1884 
to  1843  did  not  constitute  the  requisite  prescriptive  period. 
The  conclusion,  to  be  drawn  from  the  somewhat  conflicting 
decisions,  appears  to  be  that  all  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  are  to  be  investigated  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  use,  and  that  the  continuity  of  the  enjoyment  is  to 
be  regarded  as  broken  when  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  either 
from  the  length  of  the  non-user  alone,  or  from  that  element  in 
connection  with  the  other  facts,  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  abandon  the  claim.^  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  time,  from 
which  the  running  of  the  period  is  to  be  reckoned  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  pot  there  has  been  a  sufficient  length  of 
continuous  enjoyment,  is  when  the  injury  or  invasion  of  the 
servient  owner's  right  begins,  and  not  the  time  when  the 
party  producing  such  injury  begins  the  acts  which  bring  about 
that  result.  Thus  if  one  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  flow 
the  land  of  another  with  a  mill-pond,  he  must  show,  in  order 
to  sustain  his  contention,  that  the  requisite  period  has  elapsed 
since  the  dam  was  so  far  completed  as  to  cause  the  fiowage 
upon  that  land  to  begin ;  and  he  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
time  required  for  the  construction  of  the  dam,  during  which 
time  the  water  was  not  raised  upon  his  neighbor's  property.* 

Second.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  acts  of  enjoy- 
ment must  be  substantially  uniform  and  the  place  where  they 
are  performed  must  be  practically  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  twenty  years,  or  other  prescriptive  period.  "  While  the 
law  does  not  require  the  use  to  be,  in  all  respects,  identical 

1  2  Cash.  (Mass.)  191.  for  twentj  jean  or  more  ander  a  claim 

*  "  A  ready  illostration  woold  pre-  of  right,  it  would  be  snfScient,  it  is  be- 

sent  itself  to  the  mind  where,  from  lieved,  to  acquire  thereby  an  easement 

analogy  to  the  above  cases,  there  would  of  way  for  that  purpose.    Nor  would 

seem  to  be  no  want  of  continuity,  al-  this  right  be  affected  by  the  long  inters 

though  the  easement  was  but  rarely  yals  between  the  times  of  the  user." 

nsed.    Suppose  a  man  had  been  accus-  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  169,  p.  *102, 

tomed  to  go  across  another's  land  to  a  citing  Carr  v.  Foster,  3  Q.  B.  581. 
meadow,  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  *  Branch  v.  Doane,  17  Conn.  402, 

of  cutting  and  bringing  away  the  grass  18  Conn.  233;    Crosby  v.  Bessey,  49 

growing  thereon,  and  had  continued  this  Me.  543 ;  PoUy  v,  M'C^  37  Ala.  20. 
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and  the  same,  both  in  manner  and  extent,  in  order  to  gain  an 
easement;  any  material  change  in  these  respects,  while  the 
right  is  being  gained  by  prescription,  may  defeat  the  same. 
If  it  shall  have  been  actually  gained,  a  mere  failure  to  use  it 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  has  been  acquired  will  not 
affect  such  right "  ^  It  was,  accordingly,  decided  that  the  New 
York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  had  not  gained  a  right, 
against  the  owners  of  lots  fronting  on  the  street  over  which 
the  servitude  was  claimed,  to  continue  to  operate  its  road 
upon  that  street,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  had  maintained 
thereon  a  tentative,  experimental  structure  for  eleven  years, 
and  had  then  taken  it  down  and  built  in  a  different  position 
and  operated  in  a  different  manner  for  nine  years  its  perma- 
nent elevated  road.^  So,  in  a  case  in  which  one  flowed  his 
neighbor's  land  for  ten  years  by  using  a  dam  of  a  certain 
height,  and  then  increased  the  height  of  the  dam  so  that 
more  land  was  covered  by  the  water,  and  continued  this  for 
ten  years  longer,  it  was  held  that  he  had  thereby  acquired  an 
easement  over  only  so  much  of  his  neighbor's  property  as  was 
flowed  during  the  first  ten  and  entire  twenty  years. ^  It  is 
chiefly  upon  this  principle  that  the  law  forbids  the  gaining 
of  an  easement  by  prescription  to  have  the  boughs  of  a  tree 
overhang  another's  land,  or  its  roots  remain  imbedded  therein. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  produces  a  constant  change  in  the 
burden  and  inconvenience  which  it  imposes.^  But  if  a  right 
be  asserted  and  enjoyed  during  the  entire  prescriptive  period, 
with  only  slight  or  immaterial  alterations,  an  easement  may 
emerge  as  the  result^    All  that  the  law  requires  is  that  the 

^  BaUard  v,  Dyson,  1  Taunt.  279 ;  son  v.  Clapp,  65  Conn.  365.    The  owner 

CoweU  V.  Thajer,  5  Met.  (Mass.)  253 ;  of  the  land,  into  which  the  roots  extend 

Homer  v.  StillweU,  35  N.  J.  L.  307 ;  and  over  which  the  branches  hang,  maj 

Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  171,  p.  *  104.  lop  them  off,  although  they  have  been 

'  Amer.  Bank  Note  Co.  v.  N.  Y.  El.  there  for  twenty  years ;  and  he  may  do 

K.  Co.,  129  N.  Y.  252;  Homer  v.  StiU-  this  without  the  necessity  for  giving  any 

weU,  35  N.  J.  L.  307:  notice  to  his  neighbor,  the  owner  of  the 

>  Baldwin   v.    Calkins,    10   Wend.  tree.    Hoffman  v.  Armstrong,  48  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.)  167  ;  Whittier  v,  Cocheco  Mfg.  201 ;  Dubois  v.  Beaver,  25  N.  Y.  123; 

Co.,  9  N.  H.  454 ;  Morris  v.  Commander,  Lemmon  v,  Webb  (1894),  3  Ch.  1,  17 ; 

3  Ired.  (N.  C.)  510  ;  Wright  v.  Moore,  Pickering  v.  Rndd,  4  Camp.  219, 1  Stack. 

38  Ala.  593, 598.    This  is  an  application  56 ;  Gale,  Ease.  (6th  ed.)  p.  461 ;  Jones, 

of  the  principle  that  the  extent  of  the  Ease.  §  177. 

easement  is  fixed  by  the  user.    Tyler  v.  ^  Belknap  v.  Trimble,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.), 

Cooper,  47  Hun,  94,  aff'd  124  N.  Y.  577;  Davis  v.  Brigham,  29  Me.  391; 

626 ;  Taylor  v.  Millard,  118  N.  Y.  244.  Stackpole  v,  Curtis,  32  Me.  383  ;  Whit- 

«  Lemmon  v.  Webb  (1894).  3  Ch.  1 ;  tier  v.  Cocheco  Mfg.  Ca,  9  N.  H.  454. 
Norris  v.  Baker,  1  BoUe,  393 ;  Robin- 
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adverse  user  shall  impose  substantially  the  same  burden  upon 
the  same  land  during  the  whole  of  the  requisite  time.^ 

Third.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  prescrip- 
tive easement  that  the  user  shall  be  by  the  same  person  during 
the  entire  period,  provided  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
the  right  have  been  legally  continued  from  one  owner  of  the 
dominant  estate  to  the  other.*  If,  for  example,  an  ancestor 
use  a  way  over  his  neighbor's  field  for  twelve  years,  and,  after 
his  death,  the  heir  who  inherits  his  land  continue  the  user  for 
eight  years  more,  the  prescription  will  be  complete.*  The 
same  will  be  true  when  the  successive  owners  of  the  land  in 
favor  of  which  the  right  is  claimed  are  vendor  and  vendee, 
devisor  and  devisee,  or  otherwise  related  in  privity  of  estate 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  title  of  one  is  legally  derived  from 
the  other.  And,  in  like  manner,  there  may  be  three  or  more 
persons,  upon  each  of  whom  in  succession  the  title  to  the 
dominant  estate  devolves  by  some  legal  process,  and  the  sum 
total  of  whose  periods  of  enjoying  the  right  contended  for  is 
the  time  necessary  to  cause  an  easement  to  arise.*  But  when 
a  succeeding  holder  does  not  claim  in  any  way  through  his 
predecessor,  as  if,  for  example,  one  has  disseised  the  other, 
or  the  first  occupant  has  abandoned  the  land  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  contended  for,  and  the  other  has  then 
entered  and  possessed  both,  the  time  of  the  user  by  one  can  not 
be  tacked  on  to  that  of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  prescriptive  period.* 

§  158.  (c)  The  User  most  be  Peaceable  and  Uninterrupted. 
—  Since  the  creation  of  an  easement  by  prescription  rests 
upon  the  presumption  of  a  grant  which  has  been  lost  and 
therefore  can  not  be  produced  as  evidence,  no  easement  can 
arise  in  that  way,  if,  during  the  time  needed  for  its  acquisi- 
tion, the  owner  of  the  servient  estate  has  interrupted  the  use 
or  successfully  protested  against  its  continuance.  An  inter- 
ruption by  him  consists  in  his  cutting  oflf  and  preventing  the 

^  Belknap  p.  Trimble,  3  Pai^(N.Y.),  Leonard  V.Leonard,  7  Allen  (Mass.), 

577 ;  Bnllen  v.  Rannels,  2  N.  H.  255 ;  277. 

Laurel's  Case,  4  Rep.  87 ;  VTash.  Ease.  «  Cole  v.  Btadborj,  86  Me.  380. 

(4th  ed.)  p.  172,  p.*  105.  •  Holzman  v.  Douglas,  168  U.  S. 

«  Leonard    v,    Leonard,     7    AUen  278;  Watkins  v.  Peck,  13  N.  RseO; 

(Mass.),  277;    Sargent    r.    Ballard,  9  Melvin  v.  Whiting,  13  Pick.   (Mass.) 

Pick.  (Mass.)  251  ;  Williams  v.  Nel4on,  184 ;  McFarlin  v.  Essex  Co.,  10  Cosh. 

23  Pick.  (Mass )  141 ;  Cole  v,  Bradbury,  (Mass.)  304  ;  Okeson  v,  Patterson,  29 

86  Me.  380.  Pa.  St.  22 ;  Tracy  o.  Atherton,  36  Vt. 

s  Cole  V,  Bradbury,  86    Me.  380;  503. 
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enjoyment  for  a  time.  However  brief  such  an  interference 
may  be,  it  will  stop  the  running  of  the  prescriptive  period. 
Thus,  the  purchaser  of  a  mill  property,  which  was  conveyed 
to  him  by  metes  and  bounds  but  at  the  end  of  which  was  an 
unfenced  strip  belonging  to  his  grantor,  had  been  accustomed 
for  twenty  years  to  pass  regularly  over  a  path  across  that 
strip,  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  reaching  the  mill ;  but 
his  grantor  had  occasionally  piled  boards  and  other  lumber 
upon  the  path  and  thus  closed  the  passageway.  It  was  held 
that  the  owner  of  the  mill  had  not  obtained  a  right  of  way  by 
prescription.^  So  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ 
force  ill  order  to  continue  the  enjoyment,^  or  when  one  path 
or  route  has  been  exchanged  for  another  and  neither  has  been 
used  for  the  entire  requisite  period,*  no  easement  is  thereby 
brought  into  existence.* 

The  requirement  that  the  enjoyment  shall  be  peaceable 
means  that  it  must  be  without  any  forcible  resistance,  or  legal 
proceedings  against  it,  on  the  part  of  him  over  whose  land 
the  right  is  claimed;  and,  in  some  jurisdictions,  that  it  must 
be  without  his  verbal  protest  or  remonstrance.  His  com- 
mencing an  action  at  law  to  recover  damages  for  the  past 
user,  or  a  suit  in  equity  to  enjoin  its  continuation,  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  courts  as  an  effectual  interruption  of  the 
enjoyment.^  In  some  states,  moreover,  if  he  remonstrate 
with  the  claimant  of  the  right,  or  forbid  him  to  come  upon 
the  lapd,  and  do  nothing  more,  it  is  held  in  well  considered 
cases  that  this  is  sufficient  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
prescriptive  period.  *     But,  in  the  majority  of  the  states  of  this 

1  Plimpton  V.  Conrerae,  42  Vt.  712.  441 ;  Pollard  i;.  Barnes,  2  Cnsh.  (Mass.) 

3  Eaton  V.  Swansea  Water  Works  191. 

Co,  17  Q.  B.  267,  275;  Livett  v.  Wil-  *  Eaton  v,  Swansea  Water  Works 

son,  3  Bing.   115;  Stillman  v.  White  Co.,  17  Q.  B.  267;  Workman  ».  Curran, 

Rock  Mfg.  Co.,  S  Woodb.  &  M.  (U.  S.  89  Pa.  St.  226 ;  Postlethwalte  v.  Payne, 

Cir.  Ct.)  538,  549;  Powell  v.  Bagg,  8  8  Ind.  104;  and  see  Lanford  v.  Poppe, 

Gray  (Mass.),  441 ;  Uhigh  Val.  R.  Co.  56  Cal.  73. 

V.  McFarlan,  SO  N.  J.  Eq.  180,  43  N.  J.  •In  Powell  v.  Bagg,  8  Gray  (Mass.), 

L.  605.  441,  443,  which  was  an  action  against 

The  enjoyment  must  be  per  patien-  one  who  claimed,  by  virtue  of  twenty 

tiam  vert  domini  qui  seivit  et  non  pro-  years'  use,  the  right  to  an  aqueduct  over 

kibtdi,  sed  permisit  de  consensu  tactio.  his  neighbor's   land,   although    within 

PoweU  V.  Bagg,  8  Gray  (Mass.),  441, 443.  that  time  he  had  been  denied  the  right 

•  Totel  17.  Bonnefoy,  123  111.  653;  by  such  neighbor  and  ordered  off  the 
Peters  v.  Little,  95  Ga.  151;  Pope  p.  premises,  —  Bigelow,  J.,  said  :  "It  was 
Derereux,  5  Gray  (Mass.),  409 ;  Mason  not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  commit 
V.  Davison,  27  Nova  Scotia,  84.  an  assault  and  battery  on  the  defendant 

*  Powell  p.  Bagg,  8  Gray  (Mass.),  or  his  servants,  or  to  use  actual  force  to 
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country  and  the  latest  decisions  both  here  and  in  England, 
such  a  method  of  interrupting  the  right  and  causing  the  run- 
ning of  the  requisite  time  to  begin  de  novo  is  denied;  and  it 
is  held  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  some  overt  act  of  inter- 
ference, other  than  mere  words  whether  written  or  spoken.^ 
In  some  of  the  states,  such  as  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  and 
Massachusetts,  statutes  provide  for  notices  which,  when  given 
as  required  by  the  acts,  shall  have  the  effect  of  interrupting 
or  preventing  the  acquisition  of  easements  by  continuous 
enjoyment* 

§  159.  (d)  The  User  must  be  with  an  ▲dvene  Claim  of 
Right.  —  It  must  be  in  opposition,  express  or  implied,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  to  the  owner  of  the  land  over  which 
the  right  is  claimed.  The  attitude  of  him  who  is  acquiring 
an  easement  by  prescription  must  be  such  that,  if  he  were 


eject  them  from  the  premises  in  order 
to  disturb  and  break  the  continuity  of 
possession  or  nse,  and  prevent  it  from 
ripening  into  a  title  by  lapse  of  time." 
Also  Stillman  v.  White  Rock  Mfg. 
Co.,  3  Woodb.  &  M.  538 ;  Livett  v.  Wil- 
son, 3  Bing.  115;  Smith  v.  Miller,  11 
Gray  (Mass.),  145 ;  Workman  i;.  Curran, 
89  Pa  St.  226;  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R. 
Co.  V.  Hoag,  90  111.  339;  Nichols  v. 
Aylor,  7  Leigh  (Va),  546;  Field  v. 
Brown,  24  Gratt.  (Va)  74. 

^  Ang^s  V.  Dalton,  L.  R.  6  App. 
Cas.  740 ;  KimbaU  v.  Ladd,  42  Vt.  747 ; 
School  District  t;.  Lynch,  33  Conn.  330, 
334;  Demuth  v.  Amweg,  90  Pa.  St. 
181;  Lehigh  Val.  R.  Co.  v.  McFar- 
lan,  43  N.  J.  L.  605.  In  Kimball  v, 
Ladd,  the  decision  of  Powell  v.  Bagg, 
mipra^  is  distinguished ;  and  in  Lehigh 
VaL  R.  Co.  i;.  McFarlan,  the  argument 
upon  this  side  of  the  controversy  is 
well  put  by  Depue,  J.,  in  a  passage  in 
which  he  says :  **  If  the  easement  has 
been  interrupted  by  any  act  which 
places  the  owner  of  it  in  a  position  to 
sue  and  settle  his  right,  if  he  chooses  to 
postpone  its  vindication  until  witnesses 
are  dead  or  the  facts  have  faded  from 
recollection,  he  has  only  his  own  foUy 
and  supineness  to  which  to  lay  the 
blame.  But  if  by  mere  protests  and 
denials  by  his  adversary,  his  right  might 
be  defeated,  he  would  be  placed  at  an 
unconscionable  disadvantage.   He  could 


neither  sue  and  establish  his  right,  nor 
could  he  have  the  advantage  usually 
derived  from  long  enjoyment  in  quiet- 
ing titles.  Protests  and  remonstrances 
by  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
against  the  use  of  the  easement  rather 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  claim  of  a 
prescriptive  right;  for  a  holding  in 
defiance  of  such  expostulations  is  de- 
monstrative proof  that  the  enjoyment 
is  under  a  claim  of  right,  hostile  and 
adverse ;  and  if  they  be  not  accompanied 
by  acts  amounting  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  right  in  a  legal  sense,  they  are  no 
interruptions  or  obstructions  of  the  en- 
joyment." Where  verbal  denials  of  the 
right  are  supported  by  some  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  landowner,  it  should  or- 
dinarily be  left  to  the  jury  \o  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  sufficient  to 
amount  to  an  interruption  and  prove 
a  want  of  acquiescence  in  the  user. 
Connor  v.  Sullivan,  40  Conn.  26 ;  Wash. 
Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  184,  p.  *  113. 

«  Ind.  1  R.  8.  (1894)  §§  5746-5749 ; 
Parish  17.  Kaspere,  109  Ind.  586 ;  Car- 
gar  V.  Fee,  140  Ind.  572 ;  Iowa,  R.  S. 
( 1 888)  §§  3206-3210 ;  State  v.  Birming^ 
ham,  74  Iowa,  407 ;  Maine,  R.  S. 
(1883)  ch.  105,  §§  1,  13,  14;  Cole  r. 
Bradbury,  86  Me.  380 ;  Mass.  Pub.  St. 
(1882)  ch.  196,  §  1 ;  Hodgkins  v.  Fai^ 
rington,  150  Masi.  19;  Jones,  Ease. 
{160,  note. 
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asked  why  he  was  so  acting,  his  correct  answer  would  be  that 
he  was  doing  so  againstj  or  at  least  wUhotUj  the  license  or 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate.^  When  it  appears 
that  the  enjoyment  has  been  by  permission  asked  for,  or  for  a 
rent  paid,  or  for  some  other  equivalent  rendered,^  or  when  there 
is  such  a  legal  relation  between  the  parties  that  the  consent  of 
the  one  to  the  acts  of  the  other  is  to  be  presumed  —  as  when 
the  relation  is  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  life-tenant  and 
remainderman  or  reversioner^  —  this  ordinarily  rebuts  the 
presumption  of  a  grant  and  thus  destroys  the  foundation  for 
a  prescriptive  easement.  The  criterion^  upon  which  the 
American  courts  uniformly  depend  for  determining  whether 
or  not  the  user  has  been  adverse  and  under  a  claim  of  right, 
is  well  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  as 
follows:  ^ There  must  be  an  adverse  possession  or  assertion 
of  right,  so  as  to  expose  the  party  to  an  action,  unless  he 
had  a  grant;  for  it  is  the  fact  of  his  being  thus  exposed  to 
an  action,  and  the  neglect  of  the  opposite  party  to  bring  suit, 
that  is  seized  upon  as  the  ground  for  presuming  a  grant  in 
favor  of  long  possession  and  enjoyment,  upon  the  idea  that 
this  adverse  state  of  things  would  not  have  been  submitted  to 
if  there  had  not  been  a  grant"*  When  the  acts  of  the  one 
party  are  thus  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  other,  they  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  prescriptive  easement,  even  though 
they  are  performed  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  constitute 
in  effect  a  trespass.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of  a  parcel  of  land 
erect  a  house  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cornice 
extends  over  his  neighbor's  lot,  and  maintain  it  thus  for  the 
prescriptive  period  without  any  permission  from  the  neighbor, 
he  may  obtain  the  right  to  have  it  continue  in  that  position, 
even  though  he  believed  that  he  was  building  it  entirely  upon 
his  own  land.^  The  actual  invasion  of  the  neighbor's  right, 
and  the  absence  of  license  or  permission  express  or  implied, 

^  Euton  V.  Irted  (1903),  1  Ch.  405 ;  Arnold  v.  Sterens,  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  106 ; 

Pk>ra  p.  Caibeui,  38  N.  Y.  Ill;   Bar-  Smith  v.  Miller,  11  Gray  (Mass.),  145. 

bank  V.  Fay,  65  N.  Y.  57 ;    Morse  v,  •  Gayford  v,  Moffatt,  L.  R.  4  Ch. 

WiUiams,  62  Me.  445 ;    Blanchard  v.  App.  133,  135 ;  Phillips  r.  Phillips,  48 

MonltoD,  63  Me.  434 ;    Olirer  v.  Hook,  Pa.  St  178,  184. 

47  Md.  301 ;  Rose  v.  City  of  Farming-  *  Fclton  v,  Simpson,  11  Ired.  (N.  C.) 

ham,  196  HI  226.  84 ;  Mebane  v.  Patrick,  1  Jones  (N.  C), 

>  St.  Vincent  Asylnm  v.  Troy,  76  23;  Jones,  Ease.  {  165,  note  3;  §  163, 

N.  Y.  108  ;  Croose  r.  Wemple.  29  N.  Y.  infra. 

S40 ;  Bojce  r.  Blown,  7  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  *  Gr%ce  M.  B.  Church  v,  Dobbins, 

80;  Watkins  r.  Peck,  13  N.  H.  360;  153  Pa.  St.  294. 
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together  constitute  an  enjoyment  with  an  adverse  claim  of 
right. 

It  follows  that  the  claimant  of  a  prescriptive  right  is  not 
ordinarily  required  to  prove  a  negative  by  directly  producing 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  his  holding  was  without  license. 
The  fact  that  he  has  enjoyed  it  during  the  entire  requisite 
period  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption  that  it 
was  adverse.^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  enjoyment  be  shown 
to  have  originated  in  a  license,  or  to  have  been  exercised  at 
any  time  with  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
estate,  it  will  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  con- 
tinued under  such  authority  until  the  time  at  which  the 
claimant  unequivocally  shows  that  he  abandoned  his  license 
and  used  the  right  adversely.^  "It  is  well  known  that  a 
single  lisp  of  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant  that  he  claims 
no  title  fastens  a  character  upon  his  possession  which  makes 
it  unavailable  for  ages."'  So,  where  A  gave  to  B  permission 
to  construct  and  use  a  drain  though  A's  soil,  it  was  held  that 
B's  use  of  the  same  for  twenty  years,  without  more  being  said 
or  indicated  concerning  the  matter,  did  not  create  an  ease- 
ment in  B's  favor.*  But  where  it  was  shown  that  the  license 
to  construct  a  drain  was  intended  to  be  merely  temporary, 
and  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it  was 
meant  to  be  given  by  the  licensor,  the  licensee  continued  to 
use  the  drain  for  the  prescriptive  period,  it  was  held  that  an 
easement  was  thereby  acquired.^ 

When  a  grant  of  an  easement  by  deed  is  shown,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  room  for  any  question  as  to  prescription.'  It  is 
also  held  that  when  by  parol  agreement  one  party  is  authorized 
to  enjoy  as  his  own  a  right  over  the  land  of  another,  and  does 

^  And  the  burden  rests  npon  him  v,  Horn,  45  Conn.  409,  415;  Taylor  v. 

who  alleges  that  the  nse  has  been  by  Garrish,  59  N.  H.  560,  570;  Speir  v. 

yirtae  of  a  license  or  permission,  to  Town  of  New  Utrecht,  121  N.  Y.  420; 

proTe  that  fact  by  afflrmatlFe  evidence.  People  ex  rel.  Cunningham  v,  Osboniy 

Tyler  v.  Wilkinson,  4  Mason  (U.  S.  Cir.  84  Hun  (N.  Y.),  441,  443. 
Ct.),  397;  Parker  v.  Foote,  19  Wend.  »  CoMn  v.  Burnet,  17  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 

(N.Y.)309;  Nichols  o.  Wentworth,  100  664,  568;  Stewart  ».  White,  128  Ala. 

N.  Y.  455 ;  Ward  v.  Warren,  82  N.  Y.  202. 

265,  affirming  15  Hun,  600;  Esling  v.  *  Smith  v.  MiUer,  11  Gray  (Mass.), 

WiUiams,  10  Pa.  St.  126;   Steams  v.  145. 

Janes,  12  Allen  (Mass.).  582;   Olney  *  Wiseman  v.  Lucksinger,  84  N.  Y. 

V,  Fenner,  2  B.  I.  211 ;  French  v.JMars-  31. 
tin,  24  N.  H.  440;  Jones,  Ease.  §  186.  •  Chamber  Collier  Co.  v,  Hopwood, 

«  Jewett  V.   Hussey,  70    Me.    433  ;  L.  B.  32  Ch.  Div.  549 ;  Hoyle  v.  N.  Y.  & 

Arbuckle    r.  Ward,  29  Vt.  43;  Legg  N.  E.  B.  (>).,  60  Conn.  28. 
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BO,  this  makes  the  user  adverse,  and  its  continuation  for  the 
proper  time  may  create  an  easement^  The  user  by  virtue  of 
a  mere  license,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  the  licensor  with  his  permission,  will  not  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  prescriptive  easement;  but  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  as  his  own  by  the  claimant  of  the  easement  will  be 
available  to  support  his  claim,  even  though  it  originated  in  an 
oral  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  servient  estate.^ 

The  requirement  that  the  user  shall  be  with  an  adverse 
claim  of  right  involves  an  element  sometimes  stated  as  a 
distinct  and  independent  requisite,  namely,  that  it  shall  also  be 
exclusive.  By  this  is  to  be  understood  that  the  right  must  not 
depend  for  its  exercise  upon  a  similar  privilege  existing  in 
others,  but  the  claimant  must  enjoy  it,  not  only  adversely  to 
the  owner  of  the  servient  estate,  but  also  independently  of  all 
other  persons.'  Therefore  a  person  can  not  acquire  by  pre- 
scription a  right  of  way  as  an  easement  over  a  public  high- 
way.^ And  when  a  space  around  a  building  is  left  open  so 
that  people  generally  cross  it  when  convenient,  and  a  neigh-  * 
boring  proprietor  uses  it  more  frequently  for  that  purpose 
than  do  other  persons,  he  can  not  thereby  obtain  a  prescriptive 
easement,  unless  he  lays  out  or  indicates  in  some  manner  a 
distinct  path  appropriated  to  the  beneficial  use  of  his  own 
land.^  By  the  principle  under  discussion  is  not  meant  that  a 
clear  right  of  way  or  other  private  easement  is  to  be  defeated 

^  Ashlej  V.  Ashley,  4  Graj  (Mass.), 
197 ;  Wiseman  v.  Lucksinger,  84  N.  Y. 
81 ;  Jewett  v,  Hossej,  70  Me.  433,  443 ; 
Arbackle  v.  Ward,  29  Vt.43,  52 ;  Sam- 
ner  v.  Sterens,  6  Met  (Mass.)  337. 

«  "The  doctrine  of  Ashley  v.  Ash- 
ley" (4  Gray  (Mass.),  197)  ''has  been 
much  discossed.  The  rale  seems  to  be, 
that  when  the  oral  agreement  which  is 
followed  by  user  amounts  to  a  grant  of 
the  easement  claimed  and  the  grantee 
thereafter  usee  the  easement,  claiming 
it  as  his  own,  for  the  period  ojf  prescrip- 
tion, such  user  wiU  give  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  easement ;  but  if  the  parol 
agreement  amounts  merely  to  a  license 
or  permission  to  use  the  easement,  the 
period  of  prescription  does  not  begin  to 
run  tiU  the  licensee  does  some  act  which 
nnequirocally  shows  that  he  abandons 
his  license  and  is  using  the  easement 
•dTersely."     Wash.    Ease.    (4th  ed.) 


p.  155,  p.  *89.    See  also  Jones,  Ease. 
J  179. 

•  WTieeler  v.  Clark,  58  N.  Y.  267 ; 
Kilbum  V.  Adams,  7  Met  (Mass.)  33; 
Thomas  v,  Marshfield,  13  Pick.  (Mass.) 
240;  Ross  v,  Thompson,  78  Ind.  90. 

•  Hamilton  v.  White,  1  Seld.  (N.  Y.) 
9;  Driggs  v,  Phillips,  103  N.  Y.  77; 
Ghize  V.  Western,  etc.  R.  Co.,  67  Ga.  761 ; 
Roes  V.  Thompson,  78  Ind.  90.  The 
rights  which  an  individual  has  over  a 
public  highway  are  not  strictly  speaking 
easements,  but  servitudes  enjoyed  by 
him  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
public.  But  an  easement  may  be  gained 
across  a  railroad  track  by  twenty  years' 
enjoyment  Fisher  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  £. 
R.  Co.,  135  Mass.  107, 108. 

•  Kilbum  i;.  Adams,  7  Met.  (Mass.) 
83.  See  Smith  v.  Hughes,  12  Vt  113; 
Curtis  V,  Angier,  4  Gray  (Mass.),  547. 
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merely  because  others  have  used  the  same  road  cr  enjoyed  a 
similar  right;  two  or  more  persons  may  each  acquire,  by 
adverse  enjoyment,  an  independent  right  in  the  same  thing  :  ^ 
but  it  is  meant  that  the  user  must  be  distinct  and  independent, 
disassociated  from  the  rights  of  other  people  and  standing  out 
by  itself  adverse  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^  Thus,  tenants  in 
common  of  a  parcel  of  land  may  acquire,  in  connection  with 
its  use,  an  easement  over  another  lot  belonging  to  one  of  them 
in  severalty;  but  in  such  a  case  the  proof  on  which  the 
jury  is  to  find  the  adverse  character  of  the  enjoyment  must 
be  very  clear  and  conclusive.'  It  need  hardly  be  added  that, 
since  one  can  not  use  a  thing  adversely  to  himself,  there  cai;L 
be  no  creation  of  an  easement  by  prescription  while  both 
tenements  are  wholly  possessed  by  the  same  person.^ 

§  160.  (e)  The  User  mtuit  be  with  the  Aoqolesoenoe  of  the 
Owner  of  the  Xouid  over  which  the  Right  is  claimed.  —  This  re- 
quirement, though  frequently  stated  as  distinct,  is  in  reality 
a  mere  combination  of  two  of  those  above  discussed ;  namely,  the 
enjoyment  must  be  open,  visible,  and  notorious,  so  that  the 
landowner  either  knows  of  its  existence  or  could  reasonably 
do  so,  — so  that  the  law  treats  him  as  having  knowledge  of  it, 
—  and  it  must  be  peaceable  and  uninterrupted.  He  is  proved 
to  have  acquiesced  when  knowledge  of  the  invasion  of  his 
right  and  the  absence  of  effectual  resistance  of  such  invasion 
are  established  against  him.^  And  this  is  done  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  user  was  ^^  ita  quod,  nee  per  vim,  nee  clam,  nee 
precario.^^^  As  is  above  stated,  the  most  recent  cases  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country  hold  that  effectual  resistance  is 
not  made  by  mere  verbal  remonstrances  or  denials  of  the 
right,  but  requires  either  forcible  opposition  or  proceedings 
in  law  or  equity  against  him  who  is  seeking  to  acquire  the 
easement.  7 

i  BoliTfur  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Keponset  Mfg.  VTorthington  v.  Gimaon,  S  El.  ft  EL 

Co.,  16  Pick.    (Mass.)    241 ;   Kent  v.  618,  624. 

Waite,  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  188;  Daris  v.  •  Wash.  Ease.  (4tb  ad.)  pp.  180-184, 

Brigham,  29  Me.  891.  pp.  •  1 1 1-  « 1 18. 

<  Davis  V.  Brigham,  29  Me.  891 ;  •  Bract  fol.  222,  D.  89,  8,  28 ;  Co. 

Cartis  v.  Angier,  4  Graj  (Mass.),  547;  Lit  1 14 a;  Eaton  v.  Swansea  Water 

Borden  v.  Vincent,  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  Works  Co.,  17  Q.  B.  267 ;  Solomon  v. 

801.  Vintner's  Co.,  4  H.  ft  N.  602 ;  Angoa 

*  Bradlej  Fisb  Ca  v,  Dadlej,  87  o.  Dalton,  L.  B.  6  App.  Cas.  740;  Con- 
Conn.  186.  nor  v.  Snlliran,  40  Conn.  26 ;  Kane  v. 

«  Olnej  V.  Gardiner,  4  M.  ft  W.  496 ;  Bolton,  86  N.  J.  £q.  21 ;  Workman  v. 

aayton  v.  Corbj,  2  Q.  B.  818 ;  Ladj-  Cnrran,  89  Pa.  St.  226. 
man  v.  Grave,  L.  E.  6  Ch.  App.  763 ;  ^  }  158^  tii^mi. 
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§  161.  (f)  The  AdTersa  UBer  mast  be  against  a  Landowner 
who  is  seised  in  Fee  Simple.  —  Prescription  operates  only 
against  one  who  is  ^^  capable  of  making  a  grant "  ^  And 
since  a  tenant  for  years  or  for  life  can  not  grant  away  the 
interest  of  the  remainderman  or  reversioner,  it  is  uniformly 
held  that  adverse  enjoyment  of  a  right  over  land  in  possession 
of  such  a  temporary  holder  does  not  create  an  easement  that 
can  prevail  against  the  succeeding  owner.  ^  Where,  for 
example,  a  right  of  way  was  asserted  because  of  adverse  use 
and  enjoyment  for  time  out  of  mind,  over  land  possessed  for 
most  of  the  time  by  a  tenant  for  ninety-nine  years,  whose  lease 
had  recently  expired,  it  was  held  that  the  claim  was  not 
effectual  against  the  owner  of  the  inheritance.^ 

It  is  not  settled  by  the  authorities  whether  or  not  an 
easement  may  be  obtained  by  use  against  a  lessee  or  other 
temporary  holder,  while  the  land  is  in  his  possession.  He 
may  undoubtedly  grant  such  a  right  to  last  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  own  estate;^  and  it  would  seem  that  adverse 
enjoyment  against  him  for  twenty  years  ought  to  give  rise  to 
an  easement  that  would  continue  during  the  residue  of  his 
term.  Likewise,  if  the  servient  estate  be  in  the  possession 
of  one  who  has  a  conditional  or  determinable  fee  therein,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  an  easement  might  be  acquired 
by  prescription  that  would  avail  against  him  so  long  as  his 
estate  lasted,  and  terminate  with  his  interest  in  the  land.^  In 
Wallace  v.  Fletcher,^  it  is  said  by  Bell,  J.,  that  ^Hhe  tenant 
for  life  or  years  may  grant  easements,  or  permit  them  to  he 
acquired  by  user^  and  they  will  be  valid  against  himself  and 
those  who  hold  his  estate  during  its  continuance,  and  perhaps 
not  afterwards,  where  the  reversioner  had  previously  neither 
cause  nor  right  to  complain.''  But  in  Bright  v.  Walker  it 
was  decided  that  the  adverse  use  of  a  way,  with  a  claim  of 
right,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  over  land  in 
the  possession  of  a  tenant  or  lessee  for  life,  gave  no  right  in 

1  Barker  v.  Richardson,  4  Bam.  ft  Uj  v.  Commonwealth,  36  Pa.  St.  29 ; 

Aid.  579.  Portland  v.  Keep,  41  Wia.  490. 

<  Bradhnry   v.  Grimsel,  2    Sannd.  •  Wood  v.  Veal,  5  Bam.  ft  Aid.  454. 

175  d;  Daniel  v.  North,  11  East,  872;  «  Wheaton  v.  Maple  (1893),  8  Ch. 

Blanchard  v.  Bridges,  4  Adol.  ft  EL  176 ;  48,  68 ;  Wallace  v.  Fletcher,  80  N.  H. 

Sand  V,  Church,  152  N.  T.  174 ;  Parker  453. 

V.  Framingham,  8  Met.  (Mass.)  260;  *  TonlUer,  Droit  Ciril  Fran^ais,  419. 

Pierce  v.  Femald,  26  Me.  436 ;  Schen-  *  30  N.  H.  453.    See  Frani  v.  Men- 

donca,  131  Cal.  205. 
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the  natnre  of  an  easement  against  either  the  lessor  or  the 
lessee.^ 

§  162.  (g)  The  AdTersa  tJaar  mtuit  be  against  an  Owner  of 
the  Xouid  who,  at  the  Time  of  the  Beginning  of  anch  Enjoyment, 
waa  free  from  Dlaability  to  reaiat  ita  Impoaition  upon  hia  Prop- 
erty. —  A  grant  can  not  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  by  a 
person  who  was  legally  incapable  of  making  it.  If,  therefore, 
the  adverse  enjoyment  begin  against  one  who  is  at  the  time 
insane,  or  an  infant,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  alone  for  the  infraction  of  his  right,  the  prescriptive 
period  will  not  begin  to  run  while  such  disability  continues 
and  he  remains  the  owner  of  the  land.^  By  the  weight  of 
authority  it  is  held  that  no  incapacity  to  sue,  except  that 
which  existed  when  the  adverse  enjoyment  commenced,  will 
interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  an  easement  by  prescription; 
that  the  prescriptive  period  will  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  that 
incapacity  is  removed  or  th6  servient  estate  passes  into  the 
hands  of  another  owner  in  fee,  and  that  no  subsequently 
accruing  or-  superimposed  disability  will  have  any  effect' 
Thus,  if  A  be  an  infant  when  B  begins  to  use  a  path  over  his 
lot,  a  right  of  way  may  be  obtained  by  B  across  the  land  in 
the  time  of  prescription  after  A  becomes  of  age,  though  A 


1  1  Cr.  M.  ftR.  311. 

"On  the  other  hand,  though  it  Is 
clear  that  a  tenant  for  life  of  a  domi- 
nant eotate  maj  acquire  an  easement  in 
a  eerrient  one  by  adverse  enjoyment,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  settled  whether  it 
would,  when  acquired,  inure  in  favor  of 
him  who  has  the  inheritance  bj  waj  of 
rerersion."  (Citing  Holland  v.  Long, 
7  Gray,  487.)  *'But  though  in  the 
above-cited  case  the  court  avoid  the 
question,  it  would  seem  that,  if  the  ten- 
ant held  by  lease  from  the  tenant  of 
the  fee  of  the  dominant  estate,  an  ease- 
ment gained  by  such  a  holding  by  the 
tenant  would  inure  to  the  landlord's 
benefit,  in  analogy  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  class  of  cases  which  hold  that,  if  a 
tenant  by  disseisin  extends  his  holding 
over  a  neighboring  parcel  of  land  till  a 
prescriptive  title  is  gained,  it  will  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  his  landlord "  (citing 
Andrews  v.  Hailes.  3  Ellis  ft  B.  d49,  and 
cases  therein  cited).  "  And  the  head- 
note  of  Ladyman  o.  Grave  is  in  these 


words,  when  speakhig  of  prescription 
nnder  the  statute  of  3  &  3  William  IV. 
ch.  71 :  '  SemUe,  the  owner  in  fee  of 
land  demised  for  a  term  of  years  ia 
subject  to  any  right  of  access  and  use 
of  light  over  his  land  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  owner  of  an  adjoining 
house  during  the  demise,' "  (citing  Lady- 
man  V.  Grave,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  App.  763). 
Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  186,  pp.  •  115, 
•116. 

s  McGregor  n.  Wait,  10  Gray  (Mass.), 
72.  74;  Melvin  v.  Whiting,  13  Pick. 
(Mass.)  184 ;  Watkins  v.  Peck,  13  N.  H. 
860;  Schenley  v.  Commonwealth,  etc, 
36  Pa.  St  29 ;  Reimer  v.  Stuber,  20 
Pa.  8t  458 ;  City  of  Austin  v.  Hall, 
93  Tex.  691. 

*  Ballard  v.  Demmon,  156  Mass.  449; 
Tracy  v,  Atherton,  36  Vt.  503 ;  Walker 
V.  Fletcher,  30  N.  H.  434 ;  Melvin  o. 
Whiting,  13  Pick.  (Mass.)  184;  Reimer 
o.  Stuber,  20  Pa.  St  458 ;  Jordeeon  v. 
8.  S.  ft  D.  Gai  Co.  (1899)  3  Ch.  217. 
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should  be  imprisoned  after  the  adverse  user  began,  and  either 
before  or  after  he  became  of  age,  and  should  become  insane 
before  his  release  from  prison.  And  if  A  should  die  at  any 
time  after  B  began  the  walking  over  his  property,  and  the  title 
to  the  land  should  thus  descend  to  A's  heir  or  otherwise  pass 
to  another  owner  in  fee  (he  being  under  no  disability),  the 
prescriptive  period  would  at  once  begin  in  B's  favor. ^  (a) 
Some  courts  insist,  however,  that  no  easement  can  arise  by 
prescription  unless  he  who  claims  it  pr«kves  affirmatively  that, 
during  the  whole  of  the  requisite  period,  the  owners  of  tiie  ser- 
vient estate  were  competent  to  convey  a  clear  title  thereto  and 
to  sue  in  their  own  names  for  any  violation  of  their  rights.^ 

§  163.  Prastimption  of  a  Orant  or  other  LeQ;al  Origlii  arising 
from  Proof  of  the  Requisite  User.  —  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  some  conflict  of  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
presumption,  or  principle,  upon  which  rest  most  of  the  modern 
decisions  concerning  prescriptive  easements.  Is  it  a  presump- 
tion of  law  or  of  fact  ?  Is  it  conclusive  or  disputable  ?  Is  it 
confined  to  the  presumption  of  a  grant?  The  summary  of 
most  of  the  answers  of  to-day  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  that,  when  all  the  requisites  of  adverse  user  or  enjoyment 
as  described  in  the  preceding  sections  have  been  proved,  there 
arises  a  conclusive  presumption  of  law  that  the  claimant  of 
the  easement  had  at  one  time  a  right  by  grant,  or  in  some 
other  lawful  form,  over  the  servient  property.' 

(a)  In  New  York  the  statute  of  limitations  expressly  proyides,  in  cases  of 
adverse  possession  of  corporeal  property,  as  follows:  '*  A  person  can  not 
avail  himself  of  a  disability  unless  it  existed  when  his  right  of  action  or  of 
entry  accrued."  **  Where  two  or  more  disabilities  coexist,  when  the 
right  of  action  or  of  entry  accrues,  the  limitation  does  not  attach  until  all 
are  removed."    N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  408,  409. 

The  forms  of  disability  which  stay  the  running  of  the  statutory  period 
are  infancy,  insanity,  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  less  than  for  life. 
N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  375;  Howell  v.  Leavitt,  95  N.  Y.  617 ;  Darrow  v. 
Calkins,  154  N.  Y.  503,  512. 

1  Ballard  9.  Demmon,  156  Mass.  449.  Boyce  r.  Mis.  Pac  R.  Co.,  168  Mo. 

*  Saonderg  v,  Simpeon,  37  S.  W.  583.  "In  this  coiintry  the  preyailiog 
Rep.  195  (Tenn.).  doctrine  is,  that  an  exclusive  and  on- 

*  Angns  V.  Dalton,  L.  R.  6  A  pp.  interrapted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years 
Cas.  740;  Campbell  v,  Wilson,  3  East,  creates  a  presnmption,  ^urtt  et  de  jure, 
294;  Lehigh  VaL  R.  Co.  v.  McFar-  and  is  conclasive  of  title  whenever, 
Ian,  43  N.  J.  L.  605 ;  Pierce  v.  Cloud,  by  possibility,  a  right  may  be  acquired 
42  Pa.  St.  102 ;  Plimpton  v.  Converse,  by  grant"  Depne,  J.,  in  Lehigh  VaL 
42  Vt.  712 ;  Webber  v.  Chapman,  42  R.  Co.  v,  McFarlan,  43  N.  J.  L.  605. 
N.H.326;  Ohiey  v. Fenner, 2  R. L  21 1 ; 

14 
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Just  as  the  statutes  of  limitations  were  at  first  treated 
as  rules  of  disputable  presumption,  and  were  subsequently 
decided  to  be  statutes  of  repose ;  so,  after  the  ancient  theory 
of  immemorial  enjoyment  was  discarded  and  the  shorter 
period  of  prescription  adopted,  the  courts  at  first  made  the 
proper  adverse  user  for  such  time  merely  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  grant,  it  being  regarded  by  some  as  a  presumption  of  fact 
and  by  others  as  a  disputable  presumption  of  law ;  and  after- 
wards the  most  of  them  came  to  deal  with  it  as  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  law.^  It  is  held,  however,  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  as  California,  Indiana,  and  Mississippi,  that 
it  is  a  rebuttable  presumption,  even  after  all  the  requisite 
facts  as  to  the  adverse  enjoyment  have  been  established.' 

The  inquiries  in  any  case  as  to  the  length  of  the  enjoy- 
ment, its  nature  as  adverse,  open,  peaceable,  and  uninterrupted 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  or  not  the  owner  of  the  servient 
land  acquiesced  in  it,  or  was  laboring  under  any  disability  to 
defend  his  rights,  all  involve  questions  of  fact,  which  are 
usually  for  the  jury.  And  not  until  these  matters  have  all 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant  of  the  right  is  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  a  presumption  of  any  kind.^  But  when  the 
law  of  a  state  has  once  settled  upon  any  number  of  years  — 
say  twenty  —  as  the  prescriptive  period,  and  in  a  given  case 
in  that  slate  all  those  questions  of  fact  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  requisites  of  the  adverse  use  have  been  settled 


1  Last  preceding  note. 

«  Union  Water  Co.  v.  Crary,  25  Cal. 
504;  Postlethwaite  v,  Payne,  8  Ind. 
104;  Lanier  v.  Booth,  50  Miss.  410; 
Watkins  v.  Peck,  13  N.  H.  860.  See 
Hammond  v.  Zehner,  21  N.  Y.  1 18 ;  Hey 
r.  Coleman,  78  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  584, 
586. 

*  Ang^  V.  Dalton,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas. 
740;  Lehigh  Val.  R.  Co.  v.  McFarlan, 
43  N.  J.  L.  605;  Smith  v.  Miller,  11 
Gray  (Mass.),  145.  148;  Garrett  r. 
Jackson,  20  Pa.  St.  331 ;  Lirett  r.  Wil- 
son,  3  Bing.  115;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  %  17. 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  his  work  on  Ease- 
ments, argues  weU  upon  this  question. 
He  says:  "Any  seeming  discrepancy 
between  the  ancient  doctrine  of  pre- 
scription and  the  modern  notion  of  a 
presumed  grant  where  the  deed  has 
been  lost,  as  to  the  condosiveness  of 


the  evidence  thereby  resolting  in  fa- 
Tor  of  a  title  to  incorporeal  heredity- 
ments,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  to  constitute  such  a  use  or 
enjoyment  as  raises  such  presumption 
of  a  grant,  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
requisite  length  of  time,  that  it  should 
have  certain  qualities  and  characteria- 
tics,  such  as  being  adverse,  continuous, 
uninterrupted,  and  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  out  of 
or  over  which  the  easement  is  chunked. 
And  if  we  assume  that  these  have  been 
established  by  sufficient  proof,  it  would » 
doubtless,  in  such  a  case  and  after  such 
a  use  and  enjoyment,  be  held  to  create 
as  conclusive  a  presumption  in  &vor  of 
him  who  makes  the  claim,  as  if  It  had 
been  established  by  prescription  in  its 
ancient  sense.*'  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.) 
p.  129,  p.  •7a 
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in  the  claimant's  favor,  it  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the 
results  of  the  most  thoroughly  considered  modern  cases,  but 
also  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable  policy  which  gave  rise 
to  prescriptive  titles,  to  insist  that  a  conclimve  presumption 
of  the  rightfulness  of  the  enjoyment  shall  at  once  arise,  and 
that  evidence  shall  not  thereafter  be  admitted  to  overthrow 
such  conclusion  or  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  prescrip- 
tive easement.^ 

A  proper  way,  therefore,  in  which  to  sum  up  the  best 
modern  judicial  thought  as  to  the  basis  of  prescriptive 
rights,  seems  to  be  to  assert  that  it  rests  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  a  lost  grantj  or  of  some  oilier  legal  origin.  The  ques- 
tions as  to  the  existence,  duration,  and  nature  of  the  user 
having  all  been  decided  in  the  claimant's  favor,  the  presump- 
tion that  it  is  founded  on  right  is  conclusive — juris  et  de 
jure.^ 

§  164.  No  PresoriptlTe  Basement  iirhere  no  Grant  oan  be 
preeumed.  —  Out  of  the  narrower  theory,  however,  that  a  pre- 
scriptive title  must  rest  upon  a  presumed  grants  has  sprung 
the  well-settled  negative  rule  of  law,  that  no  easement  which 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  grant  can  be  acquired  by  pre- 
scription.' Since,  therefore,  a  common-law  grant  can  transfer 
incorporeal  hereditaments  only,^  the  title  to  land  or  any 
interest  in  it  can  not  be  acquired  by  prescription.*  Any  ad- 
verse possession  or  user,  which  is  to  pass  title  to  corporeal 
hereditaments,  must  ordinarily  find  its  power  to  do  so  in 
some  statute.     So,  in  a  case  in  which  Parliament  had  given 

^  The  qneations  as  to  the  existence,  also  Welsh  v.  Taylor,  134  N.  Y.  450; 

duration,  and  nature  of  the  user  are,  of  Valentine  v.  Schreib^,  3  N.  Y.  App. 

coarse,  for  the  jury.    The  logical  posi-  Div.  335. 

tion  is  that  these  are  to  he  settled  he-  *  Lockwood  v.  Wood,  6  Q.  B.  31,  50, 

fore  any  presumption  of  any  sort,  as  to  64 ;  Smith  v.  Gatewood,  Cro.  Jac  152 ; 

the  origin  of  the  easement,  is  to  be  Grimstead  v.  Marlowe,  4  T.  R.  717; 

indulged.    Bat,  these  heing  settled  in  Curtis  v,    Keesler,    14   Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

favor  of  the  claimant,  the  presumption  511 ;  Perley  v,  Langley,  7  N.  H.  233; 

of  his  right  should  then  be  conclusive.  Lit.  §  170;  Co.  Lit.  113  b. 
Lehigh  VaL  R.  Co.  v,  McFarlan,  43  *  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •317. 

N.  J.  L.  605,  608;  Sibley  v.  Ellis,  11  »  Luttrel's  Case,  4  Co.  87 ;  Potter  v. 

Gray  (Mass.),  417;  Parker©.  Foote,  19  North,  1  Ventr.  383,  387;  Carlyon  v. 

Wend.  (N.  Y.)  309;  Strieker  v.  Todd,  Lovering,  1  HurL  &  N.  784;  Strickler 

10  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  63,  69;    Tracy  v.  ».  Todd,  10  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  68,  69;  Cor- 

Atherton,36  Vt.  603;  Anguav.  Dalton,  telyou  v.  Van  Brunt,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 

L.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  740.  357;  Gayetty  r.  Bethune,  14  Mass.  49. 

*  6ee  this  exemplified  in  the  discus-  53 ;  Tinicnm  Fishing  Co.  v.  Carter,  61 

sion  of  servitudes  acquired  by  **  public  Pa.  St.  21 ;  Hill  v.  Lord,  48  Me.  83,  96. 
prescription,"  ^§§  168,  169,  infra.    See 
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to  a  corporation  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a  canal  for 
public  use,  and  an  individual  who  for  over  twenty  years  had 
drawn  water  from  the  canal  to  run  a  steam-engine  placed  by 
him  upon  its  banks  pleaded  a  prescriptive  right  when  sued 
by  the  company,  it  was  held  that  his  plea  was  bad,  since  the 
corporation  had  no  power  to  do  anything  concerning  the  water 
except  to  use  it  for  a  canal.  ^ 

It  follows  also,  from  the  doctrine  of  an  assumed  grant  or 
other  legal  origin,  that  an  easement  can  not  be  acquired  from 
the  state  by  adverse  enjoyment,  for  no  presumption  can  run 
against  the  state.^  But  such  rights  may  be  gained  against 
cities,  towns,  and  other  public  or  qtuin  corporations.^ 

1  Rockland  Canal  Ck>.  v.  RadclifFe,  Stnigea  v.  Bridgman,  L.  B.  11  Ch.  Diy. 

18  Q.  B.  287;  Stafford,  etc  Canal  v,  853,  855;  Wood  on  NoiBances,  pp.  40, 

Birmingham  Canal,  L.  B.  1  Eng.  &  Ir.  105. 

App.254,  268,  278;  Bnrhank  v.  Fay,  65  <  Pa.  B.  Co.  v.  Boroogh  of  Free- 

N.  Y.  57.     A  preacriptire  right  can  port,  138  Fa.  St.  91 ;  Glaie  v.  Western 

not  be  obtained  to  commit  a  nniiance.  ft  Atlantic  B.  Co.,  67  Ga.  761 ;  Dart- 

CampbeU  v.  Seaman,  3  N.  T.  Saper.  month  CoUege  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat 

Ct.  231,  aff'd  63  N.  Y.  568;  Conunon-  (U.  S)  518. 
wealth  V.  Upton,  6  Gray  (Biaaa.),  473;  •  Ibid. 
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§  166.  Servitudes — How  acquired.  — It  was  explained  in 
the  last  chapter  that  real  or  prcedial  servitudes,  when  the 
term  is  employed  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  early  common-law 
writers,  embrace  all  common-law  easements;  all  those  nat- 
ural, legal,  and  customary  rights  in  or  over  land  which  are 
not  franchises  nor  common-law  easements,  and  which  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  privilege  of  taking  anything  from  the 
servient  land ;  and  all  forms  of  profit  h  prendre^  or  rights 
to  take  something  from  the  servient  land.^  The  preceding 
chapter  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  leading  character- 
istics of  the  first  of  those  groups,  —  the  common-law  easement, 

1  §§  127-129,  supra. 
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which  was  defined  as  a  privilege  without  profit  (without  frofit 
^  prendre)^  created  by  grant  or  prescription,  which  the  owner 
of  one  piece  of  land  called  the  dominant  tenement  has  over 
another  piece  of  land  called  the  servient  tenement.^ 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  creation  and  chief 
characteristics  of  the  second  group  of  rights  above  named, 
which  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  for  want  of  a  better  dis- 
tinctive term  are  here  designated  simply  as  servitudes.  While 
commonly  called  easements  even  by  the  highest  courts,  they 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  common-law  easements,  prop- 
erly so  called,  by  the  facts  that  they  may  come  into  existence 
by  means  other  than  grant  or  prescription,  and  that  they  do 
not  require  the  existence  of  two  distinct  tenements,  the  one 
dominant  and  the  other  servient^  Illustrations  of  them  are 
found  in  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  public  in  streets  and  high- 
ways,^ in  the  reciprocal  privileges  and  duties  belonging  to  the 
owners  of  adjacent  riparian  lands,^  and  in  the  natui'al  right  of 
every  owner  of  land  to  have  it  laterally  supported  by  the  soil 
of  his  neighbor.*  There  are  six  methods  by  which  such  servi- 
tudes may  exist  or  be  brought  into  being;  namely:  a.  By 
grant,  in  some  of  its  forms;  J.  By  prescription  —  public  pre- 
scription; c.  By  custom;  d.  By  dedication;  e.  By  operation 
of  law;  and  /.  By  nature.  These  methods  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  order  here  named,  and  in  connection  with  such 
discussion  the  nature  and  prominent  features  of  the  servitudes 
to  which  they  may  respectively  give  rise  are  to  be  examined. 

a.    Servitudes  arising  from  Grant 

§  166.  Senritudea  directly  created  by  Grant.  —  In  favor  of 
a  competent  grantee,  the  owner  of  a  parcel  of  land  may  impose 

1  §  126,  supra,  easement  bj  grant  or  prescription  for 

'  See  §  128,  Mupra,  and  especially  its  flow  oyer  the  land  of  riparian  owners 

Stevens  v.  Met.  £1.  ,R.  Co.,  ISO  N.  T.  for  many  miles  to  its  mouth."    Earl,  J^ 

95;  Bly  v.  Edison  Electric  mom.  Co.,  in  Scriber  v.  Smith,  lOON.Y.  479.    And 

172  N.  Y.  1.    **Sach  rights  have  some  see  Archer  v.  Archer,  84  Hnn  (N.  Y,), 

semblance  to  easements,  and  no  harm  297,  298. 

or  inconvenience   can    probably  come  *  Iselin  v.  Starin,  144  N.  Y.  453. 

from  classifying  them  as  snch  for  some  *  Brown  v.  Bowen,  30  N.  Y.  519; 

purposes.    But  they  are  not  in  fact  real  Acquackanonck  Water  Co.  v.  Watson, 

easements.    Every  easement  is  supposed  29  N.  J.  Eq.  366;   Macomber  v.  Gknl- 

to  have  its  origin  in  grant,  or  prescrip-  frey,  108  Mass.  219. 
tion  which  presupposes  a  grant ;  and  it  *  White   v.  Nassau  Trust    Co.,  16S 

is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  owner  N.  Y.  149, 155. 
of  land,  at  the  head  of  a  stream,  has  an 
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upon  it  any  legal  burden  that  he  may  choose  to  create.  In 
order  to  make  an  easement  in  this  way,  he  must  evince  a  clear 
intent  to  make  one  lot  of  land  subservient  to  another;  but, 
when  by  grant  a  servitude  which  is  not  an  easement  is  to 
arise,  it  is  simply  required  that  the  one  piece  of  land  shall  be 
incumbered  with  a  burden  for  the  benefit  of  some  designated 
grantee.^  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  direct  conveyance 
by  the  landowner  of  some  right  or  privilege  over  his  property, 
or  by  a  direct  reservation  in  a  deed  of  the  servient  estate,  or 
by  a  covenant  or  condition  contained  in  the  instrument  of 
conveyance.  The  cohtract,  however,  must  usually  be  express, 
when  a  servitude  is  to  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  a 
grant  alone.  When  either  law  or  equity  fixes  by  implied 
grant  a  burden  or  obligation  upon  land,  it  does  so  in  favor  of 
some  olher  land,  to  which  the  right  is  appurtenant;  and  thus 
a  common-law  easement  is  brought  into  existence.^ 

§  167.  BaaementB  la  Gross.  —  The  form  of  servitude  (out- 
side of  common-law  easements)  most  commonly  made  by 
express  grant  is  the  so-called  "easement  in  gross,"  which,  as 
above  explained,  though  generally  called  an  easement,  is  in 
reality  a  form  of  servitude,  but  not  strictly  an  easement,  since 
it  requires  the  existence  of  only  one  tenement*  Thus,  if  a 
person  who  owns  no  land  in  the  neighborhood  be  granted  a 
right  to  walk  over  a  certain  lot,  or  a  drover  be  deeded  a  per- 
manent privilege  of  driving  his  cattle  across  a  strip  of  land 
connecting  two  highways  and  this  purely  for  his  convenience 
in  taking  them  to  market  and  without  regard  to  any  owner- 
ship of  real  property  by  him,  a  servitude  of  this  character  is 
created.* 

An  eksement  in  gross  is  so  purely  personal  in  its  nature 
that  it  is  not  ordinarily  assignable,  devisable,  or  inheritable, 
and  the  grantee  can  not  even  permit  another  to  enjoy  it  with 
him  against  the  will  of  the  grantor.  In  most  jurisdictions 
it  can  not  be  made  inheritable,  devisable,  or  assignable,  by 
any  words  in  the  deed  by  which  it  is  created.*  But,  in  New 
York,   Massachusetts,   Wisconsin,  and   perhaps   one   or  two 

1  §  165,  supra,  *  Boatman  v.  Lasley,  23   Ohio   St.  , 

'§§  138-152,  «tipra.  614;    Moore    v,   Grose,    43    Ind.    30; 

*^§§  127,  128,  «iipra.  Hoosier  Stone  Co.  v.  Malott,  130  Ind. 

*  Ackroyd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164;  21,  24;  Tinicnm  Fishing  Co.  v.  Carter, 

Lathrop  v.  Elsmer,  93  Mich.  599 ;  Gar-  61  Pa.  St.  21 ;  Whaley  v.  Stevens,  21 

risen  v.  Rudd,  19  BL  558 ;  Citj  of  New  S.  C.  221. 
York  V.  Law,  125  N.  Y.  380. 
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other  states,  it  may  be  made  transferable  in  these  ways,  by 
apt  words  used  in  the  deed  of  grant  ^  Easements  in  gross  are 
not  favored  by  the  law ;  and  a  grant  of  a  right  over  land  is 
presumed  to  be  appurtenant  to  other  land,  unless  the  contrary 
is  shown  directly,  or  by  necessary  implication  from  the  words 
of  the  instrument,  or  from  the  surrounding  circumstances.' 
When  it  is  clearly  an  easement  in  gross,  if  there  be  no  explicit 
declaration  as  to  how  long  it  is  to  continue,  it  will  be  con- 
strued as  lasting  only  during  the  life  of  the  grantee,  or  for 
such  other  period  as  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  grant*  Thus,  where  the  right  was  reserved 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor's  lessee,  it  was  held  that 
it  would  end  when  the  lease  terminated.^  But  in  those 
states  in  which  such  rights  are  inheritable  they  may  be 
made  to  last  in  perpetuity,  if  such  an  intention  be  clearly 
expressed.^ 

b.   Servitudes  arising  from  Prescription. 

§  168.  PabUo  Presoription.  —  In  discussing  the  subject  of 
acquiring  easements  by  prescription,  it  was  shown  that  the 
most  modern  theory  upon  which  the  courts  rest  the  creation 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments  through  long-continued  adverse 
user  or  enjoyment  is  the  conclusive  presumption  of  a  grant  or 
otJier  legal  origin.^  Since  there  can  be  no  logical  presumption 
of  a  grant  to  such  an  indefinite  and  constantly  changing  thing 
as  the  general  public,  the  principle  at  the  foundation  of 
^^ public  prescription"  for  streets  and  highways  must  be 
simply  the  indisputable  assumption,  after  such  rights  have 
been  enjoyed  in  the  requisite  manner  for  the  necessary  period, 

1  City  of  New  York  v.  Law,  125  N.  Y.  Brook  Park  Aw'n,  68  N.  Y.  App.  Dir. 

aSO,  392;   Bowen  v.  Conner,  6  Cnih.  445. 

(Mass.)  132,  137 ;  Hankey  v.  Clark,  110  «  RosseU  t;.  Henblein,  66  Conn.  486; 

Mass.  262 ;  Engel  t^.  Aver,  85  Me.  448 ;  Jamaica  Pond  Aqnednct  Co.  v,  Chand- 

Paul  V,  Mockley,  33  Wis.  482;  Steven-  ler,  9  Allen  (Mass.),  159, 170. 

•on  V.  Wiggin,  56  N.  H.  308;  Wash.  *  Piukum  v.  Eau  Claire,  81  Wis. 

Ease.  (4th   ed.)   p.  12.     See  White  v.  301 ;  Amidon  v.  Harris,  113  Mass.  59; 

Wiley,  36  N.  Y.  St.  Rep.  102.  Bank  v.  MiUer,  6  Fed.  Rep.  645,  550. 

*  Cadwalader  v.  Bailey,  17  R.  I.  It  is  not  technically  accnrate  in  snch 
495 ;  Dennis  v.  Wilson,  107  Mass.  591 ;  cases  to  say  that  the  easement  in  gross 
Oswald  V,  Wolf,  126  ni.  542;  Valentine  is  granted  in  fee,  '*  because  an  ease- 
V,  Schreiber,  3  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  235,  ment  in  fee  must  be  appurtenant  to 
240;  Hopper  t^.  Barnes,  113  CaL  636.  land  held  in  fee."    Jones,  Ease.  §  43; 

•  McDaniel  v.  Walker,  24  S.  E.  Pinkum  v.  Eau  Claire,  81  Wis.  301. 
Rep.  378  (S.  C);  Metcalf  o.  Crystal  See  Hankey  v.  Clark,  110  Mass.  262. 

*  §  163,  supra. 
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that  they  had  a  *'  legal  origin  **  of  some  kind.  They  may  have 
commenced  as  dedicated  servitudeSy  or  as  rights  taken  by 
eminent  domain,  or  otherwise.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
origin  is  immaterial.  The  fiction  is  that  it  was  a  legal 
beginning  of  some  sort,  and  practically  all  the  states  of  this 
country  recognize  and  protect  the  resultant  highway  rights 
and  privileges.^  Most  of  the  cases  in  which  servitudes  have 
been  recognized  as  established  in  this  manner  have  dealt 
with  streets,  roads,  or  public  ways;  but  in  a  few  instances 
prescriptive  titles  to  other  rights  of  convenience  or  utility  to 
the  public  have  been  upheld.^  The  burdens  so  imposed  upon 
land  are  servitudes ;  but  they  are  not  easements,  since  they  are 
enjoyed  by  the  general  public,  who  have  no  dominant  estate.^ 
§  169.  Requisites  of  PabUo  Presoription.  —  A  prescriptive 
highway,  or  right  to  some  special  use  of  a  street  or  road,  may 
be  established  by  proof  that  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the  general 
public,  for  the  requisite  length  of  time,  has  been  open  and 
notorious,  continuous  and  uniform,  peaceable  and  uninter- 
rupted, with  an  adverse  claim  of  right,  and  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  an  owner  of  the  land  who  was  seised  in  fee  and  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  such  enjoyment,  was  free  from 
disability  to  resist  its  imposition  upon  his  property.  These 
essentials  are  stated  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  they 
were  above  enumerated  in  dealing  with  easements  by  prescrip- 
tion. When  they  are  all  established,  a  right  is  ordinarily  as 
fully  and  conclusively  proved  in  the  one  class  of  cases  as  in 
the  other.*    So,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  public  use  was  with 

1  Cohoes  t^.  D.  ft  H.  Canal  Co.,  134  warrant  a  presnmption  of  laying  oat» 
N.  T.  397 ;  Coming  v.  Head,  86  Hnn  dedication,  or  appropriation,  by  parties 
(N.  Y.),  13 ;  Smith  i^.  State,  23  N.  J.  L.  having  authority  so  to  lay  ont,  or  a  right 
130;  Weiss  v.  South  Bethlehem,  136  to  so  appropriate,  like  that  of  prescrip- 
Pa.  St.  294;  Commonwealth  v.  Rail-  tion  or  non-appearing  grant  in  case  of 
road  Co.,  135  Pa.  St.  256;  Sprow  v,  individaals.  It  stands  npon  the  same 
B.  &  A.  B.  Co.,  163  Mass.  330 ;  Pom^  legal  grounds,  a  presumption  that  what- 
roy  V.  Mills,  3  Vt.  279;  Hampson  v,  ever  was  necessary  to  give  the  legal 
Taylor,  15  R.  I.  83 ;  Stevens  v.  Nashua,  effect  and  operation  was  rightly  done, 
46  N.  H.  192 ;  Campan  t^.  Detroit,  104  though  no  evidence  of  it  can  be  pro- 
Mich.  560 ;  Wheatfield  v*  Grundmann,  duced  except  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
164  UL  250;  Shick  v.  CarroU  Co.  the  benefits  conferred  by  it."  Jennings 
Comm'rs,  106  Ind.  573;  Schwerdth  v.  v.  Tisbnry,  5  Qray  (Mass.),  73, 74.  Also 
Placer  Co.,  108  CaL  589.  District  of  Columbia  v,  Robinson,  180 

*  Stedman  v,  Southbridge,  17  Pick.  U.  S.  92,98;  Wheatfield  v.  Grundmann, 
(Mass.)  162.  164  HI.  250;  Root  v.  Commonwealth, 

•  Stevens  v.  N.  T.  EL  R.  Co.,  130  98  Pa.  St.  170;  Thomas  i;.  Ford,  63 
N.  Y.  95 ;  §  165,  tupra,  Md.  346 ;  Brownell  v.  Palmer,  22  Conn. 

«  '*  In  general,  it  most  be  snch  as  to     107 ;  Howard  v.  State,  47  Ark.  431. 
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the  license  or  permission  of  the  landowner,  or  that  it  was  not 
under  a  claim  of  right,  or  that  it  was  desultory  or  not  con- 
tinued in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  through- 
out the  entire  prescriptive  period,  or  according  to  the  weight 
of  authority  if  during  part  of  such  period  the  landowner  were 
under  a  legal  disability  which  existed  when  the  adverse  enjoy- 
ment began,  the  servitude  will  not  be  proved  to  have  arisen.^ 
But  in  a  few  states  it  has  been  held  that,  since  prescriptive 
privileges  in  favor  of  the  general  public  are  not  founded  upon 
the  presumption  of  a  grant,  the  mere  disability  of  the  owner 
of  the  servient  estate  to  make  a  grant  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  acquisition  of  such  a  right. ^ 

In  a  few  of  the  United  States,  as  New  York,  Indiana,  and 
California,  there  are  statutory  provisions  regarding  such  ac- 
quisition of  highways.*  These  generally  require  that  the 
way  or  street  shall  be  specifically  used  as  a  highway  ;  and,  if 
the  positive  provisions  of  the  statute  be  complied  with,  it  is 
then  generally  not  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  the  right  that  the 
user  was  not  wholly  adverse,  or  that  the  landowner  was  under 
some  legal  disability  to  sue.^  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  (General  Laws,  ch.  19,  being  L.  1890,  ch. 
568,  §  100)  provides  that  <'  All  lands  which  have  been  used  by  the  pnblio 
as  a  highway  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  or  more  shall  be  a  highway, 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it  had  heen  duly  laid  out  and  recorded 
as  a  highway,  and  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  order  the  overseers 
of  highways  to  open  all  such  highways  to  the  width  of  at  least  two  rods." 
Dealing  with  a  case  arising  under  this  act,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  per  Earl, 
J.,  says :  **  The  mere  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  public  travels  over  a  road  for 
twenty  years  cannot  make  it  a  highway ;  and  the  burden  of  making  high- 
ways and  sustaining  bridges  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  public  in  that 
way.  There  must  be  more.  The  use  must  be  like  that  of  a  highway  gen- 
erally.    The  road  must  not  only  be  travelled  upon,  but  it  must  be  kept  in 

1  Irwin  r.  Dixon,  9  How.  (U.  S.)  10;  Elliott  on  Roads,  138.    And  see  Speir 

Borough  of  Veronal?.  A.  R,  R.  Co.,  c.NewUtrecht,  121  N.  Y.420;  Freshour 

152  Pa.  St.  368 ;  Lewis  v.  N,  Y.  L.  E.  &  v.  Hihn,  99  CaL  443. 
W.  R.  Co.,  123  N.  Y.  496;  McCleary  ».  •  N.  Y.   Highwaj    Law    (General 

Boston  &  M.  R.  Co.,  153  Mass.  300;  Laws,  ch.  19),  §  100;    Strong  v.  Ma- 

Momnd  v.  McClintock,  150  HI.   129;  keever,  102  Ind.  578;  Freshoor  r.  Hihn, 

Jones  V,  Phillips,  59  Ark.  35 ;  I^wis  v,  99  CaL  443 ;  Stewart  v,  Frink,  94  N.  a 

Portland,  25  Oreg.  133 ;  Edson  r.  Mnn-  487 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kelly,  8  Graft. 

seU,   10  Allen  (Mass.),  657;  Watkins  (Va.)  632. 

r.  Peck,  13  N.  H.  360;  Fankboner  v.  «  Ibid.;  Speir  v.  New  Utrecht,  121 

Corder,  127Ind.  164;  Reimer  v.  Stnber,  N.  Y.  420;    People  v.  Underbill,  144 

20  Pa.  St.  458.  N.  Y.  316;  Scbwerdth  r.  Placer  Co., 

s  Webber  v.  Chapman,  42   N.   H.  108  Cal.  689;  Elfeit  v,  Stillwater  B. 

326 ;  Wallace  v.  Fletcber,  80  N.  H.  434 ;  Co.,  53  Bihm.  68. 
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c.    Servitudes  arising  from  Custom. 

r 

§  170.  Creation  and  Nature  of  snoh  Senritudea.  —  It  was 
stated  above  that  '^custom  is  distinguished  from  prescription 
in  that  the  former  is  a  mere  local  usage,  not  annexed  to  any 
particular  person  but  belonging  to  the  community  rather  than 
to  its  individuals,  while  the  latter  is  a  personal  usage  or  en- 
joyment confined  to  the  claimant  and  his  ancestors  or  those 
whose  estate  he  has  acquired."^  Custom,  moreover,  is  an 
outcome  of  immemorial  usage,  and  will  not  ordinarily  result 
from  proof  of  twenty  years  of  adverse  enjoyment ^ 

There  have  been  presented  to  the  courts  very  few  cases  in 
which  title  to  incorporeal  hereditaments  has  been  held  to  rest 
on  custom  alone.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  it  has  given 
rise  to  servitudes,  it  has  been  shown  to  have  continued  for 
time  out  of  mind  in  favor  of  a  practically  definite  class  of 
families  or  persons  constituting  a  town,  village,  or  other  com- 
munity, and  to  have  been  reasonable  in  purpose  and  scope,  so 
as  not  to  preclude  the  ordinary  use  of  the  land  by  its  owner.* 
Thus,  in  Fitch  v.  Rawling*  it  was  held  that  a  custom  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  parish  to  enter  upon  a  designated 
piece  of  land,  at  reasonable  times  in  each  and  every  year,  and 

repair  or  taken  in  charge  and  adopted  by  the  pnblio  anthorities.  ...  A 
private  way  opened  by  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  it  passes  for 
their  own  use  does  not  become  a  public  highway  merely  because  the  public 
are  also  permitted  for  many  years  to  travel  over  it."  Speir  v.  New  Utrecht, 
121  N.  Y.  420,  429.  See  also  Lewis  r.  N.  Y.  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  123  N.  Y. 
496;  People  v.  UnderhiD,  144  N.  Y.  816;  People  t;.  Osbom,  S4  Hun,  441 ; 
Harriman  v.  Howe,  78  Hun,  280;  Buffalo  v.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  39  N.  Y. 
Supp.  4 ;  Davenpeck  v.  Lambert,  44  Barb.  596. 

1  §  15$,  supra,  they  are  holden  as  a  custom;  if  the 

*  Goodman  v.  City  of  Saltash,  L.  R.  same  are  limited  to  an  individoal  and 

7  App.  Cas.  633 ;  Edwards  v,  Jenkins  his  descendants,  to  a  body  politic  and 

(1896),   1   Ch.  308;  Co.    Lit.    110  b.  its  snecessors,  or  are  attached  to  a  par- 

*'The  same  rights  and  privileges  which  ticnlar  estate,  and  are  onlj  exercised  bj 

maj  be  claimed  as  a  custom  may  also  those  who  have  the  ownership  of  such 

be  claimed  as  a  prescription.    An  ease-  estate,  they  are  holden  as  a  prescrip- 

ment  upon  another  man's  land,  snch  as  tion,  which  prescription  is  either  per- 

a  right  of  way,  a  right  to  tnm  a  plough  sonal  in  its  character,  or  is  a  prescription 

upon  another  man's  land,  or  for  a  fish-  in  a  qu»  ettaU"    Perley  x\  Langley, 

ennan  to  mend  his  nets  there,  a  right  7  N.  H.  233,  235 ;  Enowles  o.  Dow,  22 

to  have  a  gateway,  or  to  pass  quit  of  N.  H.  387. 

toll,  may  be  sustained  as  a  custom,  or  *  Fitch  v.  Rawling,  2  H.  Blackst. 

as  a  prescription.    If  these  rights  are  893;  Tyson  v.  Smith,  9  Adol.  &  EL 

common  to  any  manor,  hundred,  dis-  406 ;  Gray  on  Perpetuities,  ch.  xvii. 
trict,  parish,  or  county,  as  a  local  rights  *  2  H.  Blackst.  393. 
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play  at  cricket  and  other  games  was  good,  and  could  be  estab- 
lished against  the  landowner  by  showing  that  they  and  their 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  good  custom  for  all  the 
people  of  England  to  do  this,  nor  in  favor  of  strangers  or 
other  persons,  not  residents  of  the  parish,  who  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  times  when  the  games  were  played.^  A  custom 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  go  upon  a  certain  cloie  on 
a  specified  day  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  horse-racing, 
was  decided  to  be  valid. ^  But  the  residents  of  a  village  could 
not  thus  obtain  the  right  to  go  upon  a  piece  of  land,  at  their 
pleasure^  to  exercise  horses'  or  to  play  golf,*  since  this  would 
be  unreasonable ;  nor  could  they,  in  this  way,  gain  the  privi- 
lege of  walking  or  riding  over  a  field  at  times  in  the  year 
when  the  owner  had  corn  or  other  annual  crops  growing  or 
standing  thereon,  because  this  would  tend  to  destroy  alto- 
gether the  profits  of  his  land.^ 

Emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  a  customary  ser- 
vitude must  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  local  district, 
town,  or  parish.  Thus,  it  was  decided  in  New  York  that  the 
general  public  could  not  obtain  a  right  to  deposit  manure, 
wood,  and  other  substances  on  a  public  landing-place  on  the 
bank  of  a  navigable  stream.^  And  in  that  case  Chancellor 
Walworth  says:  "The  law  is  well  settled  that  a  customary 
accommodation  in  the  lands  of  another,  to  be  good,  must  be 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  local  district,  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  the  whole  community  or  people  of  the  State.  **^ 
In  a  country  like  this,  where  towns  and  villages  are  newer 
and  change  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  while  the  theory 
of  the  creation  of  servitudes  by  custom  may  prevail,  yet  the 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  above-enumerated  requi- 

1  Alio  Abbot  o.  Weekly,  I  Lev.  176;  which  laft  ii  caUed  preecribing  in  a 

Bland  v,  Lipecombe,  4  £1.  &  B.  713,  que  eatate,"     Chase's  Blackst.  p.  418. 

714,  note.  "  If  one  claims  a  prescriptire  right  to 

*  Monnsej  v.  Ismaj,  3  H.  ft  C.  486.  an  easement  in  another's  land,  b/  reason 

•  Sowerbj  ».  Coleman,  2  Ex.  96,  99.  of  owning  or  occnpjing  land  to  which 

*  Dempster  v.  Cleghom,  S  Dow,  40,  snch  right  is  appurtenant,  he  is  said  to 
49,  62.  claim  in  a  ^m  eatate."    Wash.  Ease. 

»  BeU  V.  WardweU,  WiUes,  202.  (4th  ad.)  p.  18,  p.  •  10. 

•  Pearsall  ».  Post,  20  Wend.  (N.  T.)  ^  Post ».  PearsaU,  22  Wend.  (N.  T.) 
Ill,  118.  "All  prescription  mnst  be  425,  432;  State  v.  Wilson,  42  Me.  9; 
either  in  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  or  in  Gardiner  v,  Tisdale,  2  Wis.  1S3 ;  ICan* 
a  man  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath:  ning  v.  Wasdale,  5  AdoL  4  EL  768. 
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sites  rarely  concur;  and  in  many  of  the  United  States  such 
rights  have  never  been  held  to  have  been  called  into  exist- 
ence.^ In  a  few  states,  as  above  shown,  customary  servitudes 
have  been  clearly  sustained.' 


d.    Servitudes  created  hy  Dedication. 

§  171.  General  Requisites  of  Dedication.  —  Dedication  is 
a  means  by  which  title  to  real  property  may  pass  from  a  per- 
son to  the  general  public  (or  some  part  thereof)  through  an 
offer  made  by  the  former  and  accepted  by  the  latter.  Its 
most  common  operation  is  to  impose  a  servitude  upon  land, 
as,  for  example,  to  make  the  soil  subject  to  use  for  a  highway, 
street,  square,  park,  landing,  or  wharf.*  It  is  founded  wholly 
on  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pais;  a  representation  being 
made  by  the  offer  of  the  landowner  such  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  was  intended  to  be  acted  on  by  the  public,  and  the 
latter  reasonably  acting  accordingly  in  such  a  manner  that 
injury  would  result  to  it  if  the  representation  were  denied 
and  the  offer  withdrawn.^  The  discussion  of  servitudes 
created  by  dedication,  therefore,  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  parts  — firsts  the  offer  of  a  right  over  his  land,  made  by 
the  owner  thereof  to  the  public,  and  second^  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer  by  the  public. 

§  172.  The  Offer  by  the  Landowner.  —  First  The  offer  or 
representation  may  be  made  in  any  proper  manner  which 
indicates  a  clear  intent  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  have  it  used  by  the  public.  A  deed  of 
the  right  to  the  public  authorities,  a  parol  declaration  that 

1  Post  V.  Pearsall,  22  VTend.  (N.  T.)  Rex  v,  Hadson "  (2  Strange,  909),  "and 

425 ;  Rose  v.  Bann,  21  N.  Y.  275 ;  Acker-  was  next  applied  in  Lade  v.  Shepherd, 

man  v.  Shelp,  8  N.  J.  L.  125;  Wash.  in  1735"  (2  Strange,  1004).    "It  then 

Ease.  (4th  ed.)  pp.  140-144,  pp.  *  77-*80.  slept  until  1790,  in  the  case  of  Rugby  v. 

*  Knowles  v.  Dow,  22  N.  H.  387;  Merryweather "  (11  East,  375).  Wash. 
Kndd  V.  Hobbe,  17  N.  H.  524.  See  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  207,  p.  •  131.  Since 
Bin  v.  Lord,  48  Me.  83;  Waters  v.  the  last-named  date,  a  great  many 
Lilley,  4  PiclL  (Mass.)  145.  cases  have  been  decided  upon  its  prin- 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  dedication  of  ciples ;  and  it  is  now  a  settled  doctrine 
cerritades  to  the  pnblic  is  of  com-  in  both  England  and  America, 
paratirely  modem  date.  "Thns  it  is  «  Wilder  v.  St  Panl,  12  Minn.  192, 
stated  by  Gibson,  C.  J.,  in  Qowen  ».  200;  Thousand  Is.  Pk.  Ass'n  p.  Tucker, 
Philadelphia  Exchange  Co.,"  5  Watts  173  N.  Y.  203,  209;  Uhlefelder  v,  aty 
&  8.  (Pa.)  141  "that  the  doctrine  of  of  Mt.  Vernon,  76  N.  Y.  App.  Dir. 
dedication  to  the  public,  without  the  349. 

interrention  of  trustees,  began  in  1732, 
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the  property  is  designed  for  public  use,  or  acts,  or  circum- 
stances, though  nothing  but  silent  acquiescence,  are  sufficient 
if  unequivocal  in  character  to  perform  that  part  of  the  process 
of  dedication  which  is  for  the  landowner.^  The  cases  are 
numerous,  for  example,  in  which  lots  have  been  sold  with 
reference  to  a  map  or  plan,  showing  them  to  be  bounded  on 
strips  of  land  designed  for  public  streets,  highways,  squares, 
or  other  open  places ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  offer  was 
thus  made  to  dedicate  the  land  so  indicated.'  ^^It  is  every 
day's  practice  to  presume  a  dedication  of  land  to  the  public 
use  from  an  acquiescence  of  the  owner  in  such  use. "  • 

The  requirement  must  be  emphasized  that  the  overt  act 
or  tacit  permission  must  be  such  that,  from  it,  the  design  to 
make  the  offer  to  the  public  can  be  clearly  and  fully  spelled 
out  or  presumed.  It  was,  accordingly,  decided  that  there 
was  no  dedication  of  a  way,  in  a  case  in  which  the  landowner 
laid  out  a  street  through  his  premises  and  graded  and  paved 
it,  but  erected  at  both  ends  of  it  gates,  which  were,  however, 


^  Trastees,  etc.  v,  Menyweather,  1 1 
East.  375;  McKay  v.  Hyde  Park,  134 
U.  S.  84;  Flack  v.  Green  Island,  122 
N.  Y.  107 ;  Matter  of  160th  Street,  48 
Hnn  (N.  T.),  488;  Commonwealth  v, 
Raiboad  Co.,  135  Pa.  St.  256;  Hayden 
V.  Stone,  1 1 2  Mass.  346 ;  Commonwealth 
V.  Coupe,  128  Mass.  63;  Wheatfield  v. 
Grandmann,  164  HI.  250. 

*  Haight  V.  Littlefield,  147  N.  T.  338 ; 
People  r.  Underhill,  144  N.  Y.  316; 
Eckerson  v.  ViUage  of  Harerstraw, 
6  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  102;  Price  v.  Plain- 
field,  40  N.  J.  L.  608;  Clark  o,  Eliza- 
beth,  40  N.  J.  r^  172;  Qoicksall  v. 
Philadelphia,  177  Pa.  St.  301;  Rnddi- 
man  v.  Taylor,  95  Mich.  547  ;  Thaxter 
V.  Turner,  17  R.  I.  799.  But  the  mak- 
ing of  a  plan  or  map  of  one*s  land,  on 
which  streets  or  other  open  places  are 
indicated,  not  followed  by  any  dealing 
with  the  land  with  reference  to  such 
places,  does  not  evince  an  intent  to 
dedicate  them.  Whitworth  v.  McComb, 
69  Miss.  882;  Vanatta  v,  Jones,  42 
N.  J.  L.  561 ;  Birmingham,  etc  R.  Co. 
t\  Bessemer,  98  Ala.  274.  When  an 
owner  of  land  thus  sells  it  off  in  lots, 
with  reference  to  a  plan  or  map  show- 
ing squares,  streets,  etc.,  by  or  along 
which  the  parcels  are  bounded,  all  the 


purchasers  who  buy  with  reference  to 
such  map  or  plan  are  held  to  have  the 
right  to  have  the  spaces  kept  open  as 
indicated,  even  though  the  offer  or  rep- 
resentation may  not  be  made  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  dedication  to  the  public.  Bissell  v. 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  23  N.  Y.  61 ;  Bridges 
V.  Wyckoff,  67  N.  Y.  139;  Matter  of 
Eleventh  Ave.,  81  N.  Y.  436;  Story  w. 
N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y.  122 ;  Thou- 
sand Is.  Pk.  Ass'n  V.  Tucker,  173  N.  Y. 
203;  Commonwealths.  Beaver  Borough, 
171  Pa.  St.  542.  But  this  last-named 
right  is  the  result  of  an  implUd  grant  to 
such  purchasers  of  an  easement  over  such 
streets  or  places ;  and  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  servitudes  upon 
such  places  arising  from  dedication,  in 
favor  of  the  public  The  latter  rests 
upon  estoppdf  the  former  upon  implied 
grant;  the  former  requires  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  tenements — the 
lot  sold  as  dominant  and  the  land  over 
which  the  right  exists  as  servient  — 
while  the  latter  is  a  burden  on  the  one 
tenement  only — the  land  over  which 
the  public  have  the  right.  See  §§  139, 
140,  Bupra, 

•  Knight  V.  Heaton,   22  Yt.  480, 
483. 
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removed  for  a  time  while  the  road  was  being  finished.^ 
The  existence  of  the  gates  negatived  all  presumption  of  an 
offer  to  the  public^  and  their  removal  for  a  time  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
roadway.  Thus,  very  slight  acts  on  the  part  of  him  over 
whose  property  the  right  is  claimed,  such  as  putting  a  fence, 
post,  or  rock  in  the  road,  or  by  a  sign-board  forbidding  pass- 
age through  it,  will  readily  do  away  with  any  assumption  that 
he  meant  a  dedication  to  ensue. ^  And  mere  acquiescence  by 
the  owner  of  land  in  its  occasional  and  varying  use  for  travel 
by  the  public  is  insufficient  to  establish  an  intent  to  dedicate 
it  for  a  street*  Yet,  since  the  doctrine  upon  which  rest  the 
principles  of  dedication  of  servitudes  is  estoppel  in  paisj  it 
is  to  be  added,  as  of  course,  that  if  the  landowner  so  act  as  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  he  meant  to  offer  it  the  use  of 
his  property,  even  though  in  reality  he  had  no  such  intention, 
he  will  be  precluded  from  denying  the  existence  of  a  dedi- 
cated right,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  have  in  good  faith 
acted  upon  the  representation  so  made.* 

§  173.  Revocation  of  Landowner's  Offer.  —  The  owner  of 
land,  who  has  offered  the  use  of  it  to  the  public,  may  with- 
draw the  offer  at  any  time  before  its  acceptance,  and  thus 
prevent  a  dedication  from  ever  being  effectuated.*  His  death 
before  the  public  has  accepted  the  proffered  servitude  is  in 
itself  a  revocation.®    The   offer,  moreover,  is  deemed  to  be 

^  Carpenter   v.   Gwjnn,    35    Barb.  that  a  dedication  has  actnallj  occurred. 

(N.  Y.)  395,  406.  Ottawa  v.  Tentzer,  1 60  lU.  509 ;  GetcheU 

*  "  A  single  act  of  Intermption  by  v.  Benedict,  57  Iowa,  121 ;  Elsworth  v. 

the  owner  is  of  mach  more  weight  npon  Grand  Rapids,  27  Mich.  250 ;  Bosch- 

the  question  of  intention  than  many  man  t*.  St.  Louis,  121.  Mo.  523;  Smith 

acts  of  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  v.  Osage,  80  Iowa,  84. 
public;  the  use  without  the  intention  *  Borough  of  Verona  v,  A.  B.  R. 

to  dedicate  it  as  a  public  way  not  being  Co.,  152  Pa.  St.  368. 
a  dedication."    Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  *  Wilder  v.  St.  Paul,  12  Minn.  192. 

p.  212,  p.  «135;  Poole  v.  Huskinson,  11  See  Lee  r.  Lake,  14  Mich.  12,  18. 
M.  &  W.  827 ;  Roberts  v.  Carr,  1  Campb.  »  Bridges  v.  Wyckoff,  67  N.  Y.  139 ; 

262 ;  Barraclough  v.  Johnson,  8  Adol.  &  Lee  v.  Sandy  Hill,  40  N.  Y.  442;  Mark 

EL  99;  Dwinelo.  Barnard,  28  Me.  554;  t;.  West  Troy,  57  N.  Y.  St.  Rep.  323; 

Commonwealth    v.  Newbury,  2    Pick.  Chicago  v.  Drexel,  141  HL  89 ;  Diamond 

(Mass.)  51 ;  Huffman  v.  Hall,  102  CaL  Match  Co.  u.  Ontonagon,  72  Mich.  249; 

26;  Herhold  v,  Chicago,  108  HI.  467;  People  r.  Dreher,  101  Cal.  271 ;  Becker 

Hall  V.  Baltimore,  56  Md.  187;  State  v.  St.  Charles,  37  Mo.  13.    See  Trustees 

V.  Green,  41   Iowa,  693;    Bauman  v,  v.  Hoboken,  33  N.   J.  L.   13;   Atty.- 

Boeckeler,  119  Mo.  189.    So  the  pay-  Gen.  v,  Morris,  etc.  R.  Co.,  4  C.  E. 

ment  of  taxes  on  the  land,  as  private  Green  (N.  J.),  386,  391. 
property,  militates  against  a  presumed  •  People  v.  Kellogg,  67  Hun  (N.  Y.), 

intent  to  offer  it  to  the  public ;  but  this  546 ;  Bridges  o.  Wyckoff,  67  N.  Y.  130; 

may  be  readily  rebutted  by  other  proof  Walker  v.  Townsend,  43  Ohio  St.  537. 
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kept  open  only  a  reasonable  time ;  and,  after  that  has  elapsed 
without  anything  having  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  complete  the  dedication,  the  landowner  may  treat  his  proposi- 
tion as  in  effect  rejected,  and  employ  his  property  accordingly, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  formal  revocation  of  his  offer.  ^ 

§  174.  Aooeptanoe  of  the  Offer  by  the  Pnblio.  —  Seconds 
When  the  offer,  still  in  force,  is  accepted  by  the  public,  the 
dedication  becomes  complete ;  and  until  that  time  it  is  merely 
incipient'  As  is  stated  above,  the  acceptance  must  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  offer,  or  the  offer  will  be 
deemed  revoked.'  All  that  is  required  to  constitute  the 
acceptance  is  that  the  public  shall,  in  some  unmistakable 
manner,  indicate  an  intention  to  avail  itself  of  the  right  ten- 
dered by  the  owner  of  the  land.*  This  is  frequently  done  in 
an  express  contract  entered  into  by  the  duly  authorized  public 
authorities  and  the  proprietor  of  the  servient  estate.  But  it 
may  also  be  xeadily  accomplished  by  any  direct  dealing  by 
such  authorities  with  the  locus  in  quo,  such  as  grading  and 
paving  or  sewering  the  street,  fencing  in  the  square,  or 
otherwise  improving  the  place  in  question,  so  as  to  evince 
the  exercise  of  control  over  it  for  the  designated  object* 
And,  while  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  held  that  acceptance 
requires  some  overt  act  other  than  mere  user,*  yet  the  weight 
of  authority,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  to  the  effect  that 
mere  enjoyment  by  the  public  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
offer  of  the  servitude  and  so  that  its  discontinuance  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public,  or  even  enjoyment  alone  for  a  con- 

^  Cook   V,  Harris,  61   N.  Y.  448;  sometimes  impoM  an  onerous  burden 

Derby  v.  AUing,  40  Conn.  410 ;  Crocket  upon  the  public  without  its  consent. 
V,  Boston,  5  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  182 ;  Bartlett  *  §  173,  supra, 

V.  Bangor,  67  Me.  460 ;  Baker  v.  Johns-  «  People  v.  Underhill,  144  N.  Y.  316. 

ton,  21  Mich.  319.    What  constitutes  a  ^  King  v.  Leake,  5  Bam.  &  Ad.  469 ; 

reasonable  time  is  to  be  determined  by  Matter  of  Hunter,  164  N.  Y.  365 ;  Ham- 

the  particular  circumstances  of  each  ilton  v.  Chicago,  B.  &  C.  R.  Co.,  124 

case.     See  Vermont  Village  v.  Miller,  111.  235 ;  Ross  v,  Thompson,  78  Ind.  90 ; 

161  HI.  210;  Qrandville  v.  Jenison,  84  Price  o.   Breckinridge,  92    Mo.   378; 

Mich.  54 ;  BeU  v.  Burlington,  68  Iowa,  Hall  v,  Merideu,  48  Conn.  416 ;  State  p. 

296.  Fisher,  117  N.  C.  733. 

«  Cubitt  V,  Mapse,  8    C.  P.  704;  •  See  Green  ».  Canaan,  29  Conn.  157, 

People  V.  Underhill,  144  N.  Y.  316;  163;  Guthrie  v.  New  Haven,  31  Conn. 

Statev.  South  Amboj,  57  N.J.  L.  252;  308,  321;  Hoboken  Land  Co.  v.  Ho- 

Hajden  o.  Stone,  112  Blass.  346;  Dor-  boken,  36  N.  J.  L.  540.    Thus,  in  Iowa, 

man  v.  Bates  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Me.  438 ;  it  is  expressly  provided  by  statute  that 

Field  V.  Manchester,  32  Mich.  279.    If  a  public  way  shall  not  be  established 

the  act  of  the  landowner  alone  could  by  user  alone.     1  Iowa,  R.  S.  (1888) 

cause  the  servitude  to  exbt,  he  might  $  3206. 
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siderable  length  of  time^  finishes  the  dedication  and  makes 
the  right  and  burden  complete.^  When  the  right  is  in  itself 
essential  to  the  public  convenience,  the  user  alone,  without 
regard  to  its  length,  is  ordinarily  sufficient;  but  otherwise 
mere  enjoyment  is  simply  an  item  of  evidence  of  acceptance, 
which  may  be  easily  overcome  by  counter-proof,  unless  it  has 
been  continued  so  long  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  public  convenience  and  rights  would  be 
materially  affected  by  its  cessation.'  Under  such  conditions 
it  has  been  held  that  proof  of  user,  in  one  case  for  five  years,^ 
and  in  another  for  four  years,*  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
acceptance  of  the  servitude.  When  the  public  would  not  be 
in  any  way  inconvenienced  by  the  termination  of  the  use, 
then,  in  order  to  establish  the  right  by  proof  of  the  enjoyment 
alone,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  has  continued  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  or  during  the  prescriptive  period.*  But  in  such 
a  case  the  servitude  is  in  reality  created  by  prescription  and 
not  by  dedication.^ 


1  King  V.  Leake,  5  Barn.  &  Ad.  469 ; 
Green  v,  Canaan,  29  Conn.  157 ;  Atty.- 
Qen.  V.  Abbott,  154  Mass.  323;  Ban- 
man  V.  Boeckeler,  119  Mo.  189  ;  Smith 
V.  Flora,  64  UL  93;  Los  Angeles 
Cemetery  Co.  v.  Los  Angeles,  32  Pac 
Rep.  (CaL)  240;  Bnchanan  v.  Cartis, 
25  Wis.  99 ;  Kansas  Citj  Milling  Co.  v. 
Rilej,  133  Mo.  574.  "  Even  in  case  an 
acceptance  by  formal  adoption  by  the 
public  authorities  be  essential,  as  it  is 
in  some  states,  in  order  to  impose  on 
the  public  the  duty  of  maintaining  and 
keeping  in  repair,  yet  if  in  fact  there 
has  been  a  dedication,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  authorities  the  want  and 
convenience  of  the  public  require  the 
land  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
highway,  they  may  use  it  for  that  pur- 
pose and  thus  cut  off  the  owner  from 
retraction."  Jones,  Ease.  §  450,  citing 
Hoboken  Land  Co.  v.  Hoboken,  36 
N.  J.  L.  540 ;  Harrison  County  v.  Seal, 
66  Miss.  129. 

*  Blatter  of  Beach  Arenue,  70  Hun 
(N.  Y.),  351 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Rail- 
road Co.,  135  Pa.  St.  256 ;  Detroit  v. 
Detroit  &  M.  R.  Co.,  23  Mich.  173; 
Ramthun  v.  Half  man,  58  Tex.  551 ; 
Meiners  v.  St.  Louis,  130  Mo.  274. 

*  Jarris  v.  Dean,  3  Bing.  447.    See 


Post  V.  Pearsall,  22  Wend.  (N.  T.) 
425. 

^  Los  Angeles  Cemetery  Co.  v.  Los 
Angeles,  32  Pac.  Rep.  (Cal.)  240. 

'  Gould  V,  Glass,  19  Barb.  (N.  T.) 
179;  Smith  v.  State,  23  N.  J.  L.  130; 
Atty.-Gen.  v,  Morris,  etc.  R.  Co.,  4  C.  K 
Green  (N.  Y.),  386, 391 ;  Hoole  v,  Atty.- 
Gen.,  22  Ala.  190 ;  Day  v.  Allender,  22 
Md.  511,  526 ;  Hutto  v,  Tindall,  6  Rich. 
(S.  C.)  396. 

•  **  Ways  by  prescription  and  ways 
by  dedication  rest  upon  entirely  differ- 
ent principles.  The  first  is  established 
upon  evidence  of  user  by  the  public, 
adverse  and  continuous  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more,  from  which  use 
arises  a  presumption  of  a  reservation  or 
grant  and  the  acceptance  thereof,  or 
that  it  has  been  laid  out  by  the  proper 
authorities,  of  which  no  record  exists. 
The  second  is  created  by  the  permission 
or  gift  of  the  owner,  and  upon  the 
acceptance  of  such  gift  by  the  public 
authorities  it  becomes  a  way,  and  the 
owner  cannot  withdraw  his  dedication." 
Commonwealth  v.  Coupe,  128  Mass.  63; 
Commonwealth  v,  Matthews,  122  Mass. 
60 ;  Richards  v.  County  Commissioners, 
120  Mass.  401 ;  State  v.  MitcheU,  58 
Iowa,  567. 
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§  175.  Statutory  Dedioation.  —  In  a  number^of  the  United 
States,  most  of  which  are  in  the  West,  there  are  statutes 
regulating  the  dedication  of  property  by  private  persons  to 
the  public.^  Some  of  them  are  confined  to  the  creation  of 
incorporeal  hereditaments  in  this  manner,  while  others  are 
made  broad  enough  to  effect  the  transfer  of  corporeal  prop- 
erty.' The  prominent  idea  in  them  all  is  that  the  making, 
acknowledging,  and  filing  by  the  landowner,  of  a  plat  or  plan, 
upon  which  are  shown  streets,  squares,  parks,  or  other  open 
places  designed  for  public  use,  shall  constitute  a  dedication 
of  those  places  without  further  acts  or  formalities.^  Formal 
acceptance  by  the  public  is,  under  most  of  such  statutes,  not 
necessary  to  complete  the  dedication ;  but,  of  course,  the  right 
always  exists  in  the  local  authorities  to  reject  a  proffered 
servitude  or  other  property  which  would  not  be  for  the  public 
convenience  or  utility.  By  some  of  the  statutes,  moreover, 
the  method  of  accepting  by  the  public  is  specifically  outlined.* 

In  states  where  such  means  of  dedication  are  prescribed, 
such,  for  example,  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  California,  it  is  uniformly  held  that,  if  the 
statute  be  not  properly  complied  with,  but  all  the  requisites 
of  a  common -law  dedication  be  shown  to  exist,  a  servitude 
may  be  thus  establshed.^  Such  special  acts,  therefore,  do 
not  exclude  the  other  methods  of  acquiring  easements  and 
servitudes. 

§  176.  Bffeots  of  Dedication.  —  In  the  absence  of  statutory 
modification,  the  ordinary  results  of  the  dedication  of  a  servi- 
tude are  that  the  title  to  the  land  remains  as  before,  the  right 
over  it  passes  as  a  servitude,  in  favor  of  the  public,  for  the 

I  Railroad  Co.  v.Scharmeier,  7  WaU.  *  United  States  p.  IlliDois  Cent.  R. 

(U.  S.)  272 ;  Vennont  Village  v,  MiUer»  Co.,  154  U.  8.  225 ;  Elson  v,  Comatock, 

161  111.  210;  Manh  v.  VUlage  of  Fair-  150  m.  303  ;  Carpentaria  School  Dist. 

hvLTj,  163  BL  401 ;  Falton  v.  Mehren-  v.  Heath,  56  CaL  478. 
field,  8  Ohio  St.  440  ;    Raddiman  v,  ^  Beid  v.  Board  of  Edacation,  73  Mo. 

Taylor,  95  Mich.  547  ;  State  v,  Minne-  295 ;  Falton  v.  Mehrenfield,  8  Ohio  St. 

apolis  &  M.  R.  Co.,  62   Minn.   450;  440;  Ehmen  v,  Gnthenberg,  50  Neb. 

Pillsbnrj  v.  Alexander,  40  Neb.  242;  715;  Elson  v.  Comstock,  150  lU.  303. 
Giffen  v,  Olatbe,  44  Kan.  342 ;    Car-  *  Banks  v,  Ogden,  S  V7aa  (U.  S.) 

pentaria  School  District  v.  Heath,  56  57;  Evansrille  v.  Page,  23  Ind.  525, 

Gal.  478 ;  ETansTille  v.  Page,  23  Ind.  527 ;  Marsh  v,  Fairbiuy,  163  lU.  401 ; 

525,  527  ;  Callaway  Co.  v.  NoUej,  31  Mason  p.  Chicago,  163  HI. 351 ;  Stater. 

Mo.  393 ;  Elliott,  Roads  &  Streets,  §  1 14.  Minneapolis  &  M.  R.  Co.,  62  Minn.  450 ; 

s  Trustees,  etc  v.  Haven,  1 1  111.  554 ;  Barton  v.  Marx,  38  Mich.  761 ;  Carpen- 

Moses  V.  Pittsbnrg,  etc.  R.  Co.,  21  la  taria  School  Dist.  v.  Heath,  56  OO. 

516  ;  Des  Moines  v.  HaU,  24  Iowa,  234»  478. 
244. 
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purposes  and  to  the  extent  indicated  by  both  the  offer  and 
the  acceptance,^  and  the  local  public  authorities  thereupon 
become  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  improvement  of 
the  way,  square,  or  other  place,  and  liable  in  damages  to  any 
one  rightfully  there  who  may  be  injured  because  of  its  being 
out  of  repair.'  The  right  and  burden,  moreover,  will  keep 
pace  with  any  extensions  or  necessary  changes  in  the  land. 
Thus,  if  it  be  a  way  across  a  piece  of  land  to  navigable  waters, 
it  will  continue  to  lead  to  those  waters,  though  the  land  be 
extended  much  farther  out  into  them  either  by  natural  causes 
or  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.* 

e.    Servitudes  created  by  Operation  of  Law. 

§  177.  8uoli  8ervltnde8  explained  and  dlatlngnlnhed.  — 
Rights  that  the  public  have  in  streets,  parks,  wharves, 
canals,  natural  streams,  and  the  like,  are  very  largely  the 
results  of  statutes;  and,  when  they  arise  in  that  way,  they 
are  servitudes  created  by  operation  of  law.  The  privileges 
and  immunities,  which  legislative  enactments  confer  upon 
members  of  the  public  in  general  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
upon  individuals  and  corporations  for  special  purposes,  are 
as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  requirements  and  opinions  of 
difiPerent  communities.  But  the  servitudes  to  which  they 
give  rise  are  all  affected  by  the  constitutional  inhibitions 
against  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  purposes 
without  just  compensation,  and  against  the  taking  of  such 
property  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  its  owner  for  any  pur- 
poses other  than  those  of  a  public  nature.  It  is  the  fact, 
moreover,  that  they  spring  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  either  by  the  state  generally  or  by  some 
municipality  or  corporation  upon  which  that  right  has  been 
conferred,  that  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  servitudes 
and  that  is  to  be  specially  noted  as  indicating  the  line  of 

^  Thus  the  dedicntion  may  be  re-  N.  J.  L.  201 ;  Fa.  B.  Co.  v.  Montgomery 

strictive,  at  for  a  foot-path,  or  for  aU  Conntjr  P.  R  Co.,  167  Pa.  St.  62 ;  O'NeU 

pnrposea  except  to  carry  coals,  etc.,  and  v.  Sherman,  77  Tex.  182 ;  Woods,  Ways, 

the  pnblic  most  then  confine  its  nse  to  IS. 

the  purposes  and  within  the  limits  so  *  Mayor  v.  Sheffield,  4  Wall.  (XT.  S.) 

indicated.    Stafford  r.  Coyney,  7  Bam.  189 ;  Savannah,  etc  R.  Co.  v.  Shiels,  S3 

4  C.  257 ;  White  v.  Bradley,  66  Me.  Ga.  599,  619.    See  Dorgin  v,  LoweU,  8 

S54  ;  Gowen  o.  Phila.  Exchange  Co.,  5  Allen  (Mass.),  398. 
Watts  4  8.  (Pa.)  141 ;    HemphiU  v.  •  Blark  v.  Village  of  West  Tioy,  151 

Boston,  8  Cosh.  (Bfass.)  195 ;  State  v.  N.  T.  453. 
Trask,  e  Vt  855 ;  State  v.  LeTerick,  84 
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demarkation  between  them  and  seryitudes  created  by  dedica- 
tion. The  latter  are  the  outcome  of  an  offer,  voluntarily 
and  intentionally  made  by  the  landowner,^  while  servitudes 
arising  by  operation  of  law  are  taken  in  invitum  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  servient  land.* 

§  178.  Requisites  of  Servitudes  oreated  by  Operation  of  Law 
—  PnbUo  Nature. — The  primary  requisite  of  servitudes  of 
this  kind  is  that  the  use,  for  which  the  right  is  taken  and  the 
burden  imposed  upon  the  land,  shall  be  public  in  its  nature. 
By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  must  be 
universal,  or  even  extend  throughout  the  entire  state ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  if  they  be  such  as  to  contribute  in  some  measure 
to  the  progress  or  general  welfare  of  the  community  or  dis- 
trict in  which  the  privilege  is  exercised.^  Such  a  use  is 
involved,  for  example,  in  the  employing  of  land  for  a  high- 
way, or  a  railroad,  or  a  public  park,  though  the  chief  or  only 
benefit  therefrom  accrue  to  the  residents  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  located.^  It  is  the  nature  of  the  use,  rather  than  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  determines  its  character; 
and  when  it  is  manifestly  open  to  all,  though  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  convenience  of  only  a -tew  individuals,  or  to 
accommodate  one  person  more  specially  than  others,  it  com- 
plies with  the  requirement  now  under  discussion.^  It  is  to  be 
added  that,  in  some  rare  instances,  constitutional  provisions 
authorize  the  creation  of  such  rights,  against  the  will  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  for  private  uses  alone,  as  in  New  York  for 

1  §  172,  iupra.  away  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  appro- 

*  Matter  of  Towniend,  39  N.  Y.  171 ;  priated  is  a  pablic  one,  seems  to  be  a 
Matter  of  Union  EL  R  Co.,  112  N.  T.  question  of  law  for  the  courts  to  deter- 
61 ;  In  re  City  of  Brooklyn,  143  N.  T.  mine.  But  whether  the  extent  to  which 
596;  Denham  v.  County  Comm'rs,  108  it  is  to  be  applied  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
Mass.  202, 205.  reasonably  necessary  as  well  as  conven- 

*  Beekman  v,  Saratoga,  etc  R  Co.,  ient  to  the  public,  is  for  the  legislature, 
3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  45,  73 ;  Matter  of  or  their  authorized  agents  or  officers 
Townsend,  39  N.  Y.  171,  174 ;  Concord  representing  the  public,  to  determine.** 
R.  R.  V.  Greeley,  17  N.  H.  47,  61;  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  454,  p.  *327 ;  dt- 
Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  532.  ing  Talbot  v.  Hudson,  16  Gray  (Mass.), 

^  Beekman  p.  Saratoga,  etc  R.  Co.,  417,421 ;  Beekman  v.  Saratoga,  etc  R. 

3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  45,  73;  Boston  Water  Co.,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  45,  73;  Inhabi- 

Power  V.  B.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  23  Pick.  tants,  etc  o.  County  Comm'rs,  2  Met. 

(Mass.)  360,  399;  Talbot  v.  Hudson,  16  (Mass.)  185, 188;  Tyler  v.  Beacher,  44 

Gray  (Mass.),  417,  421;  Olmstead  v.  Vt.  648;  Matter  of  Townsend,  39  N.  T. 

Camp,  33    Conn.   532;    Bankhead  v,  171, 174;  Allen  v.  Joy,  60  Me.  124,189; 

Brown,  25  Iowa,  540,  549.  Bankhead  v.  Brown,  25  Iowa,  540,  545 ; 

*  Denham  v.  County  Comm'rs,  108  Jn  re  Fowler,  53  N.  Y.  60,  62. 
1.202,205.  "Whether  in  laying  oat 
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private  roads ;  ^  but  in  England  and  most  of  the  United  States 
such  an  invasion  of  individual  rights  is  not  permitted.' 

§  179.  Reqaisites  of  Servitudes  oreat^ed  by  Operation  of  Ziaw 
—  Compensation.  —  The  other  distinctive  requisite  of  servi- 
tudes created  by  operation  of  law  is  that  just  compensation 
shall  be  made  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  the  burden 
is  imposed.  This  is  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  him  for  the  value 
of  the  servitude  taken,  including  damages  for  the  direct  injury 
which  he  suffers  because  of  its  creation  and  existence.  The 
general  principle  is  that  compensation  can  not  be  recovered 
for  indirect  and  consequential  injuries  which  may  be  inflicted 
upon  a  piece  of  land  by  the  invasion  or  taking  of  other  private 
property  for  public  purposes.  Thus,  when  a  state,  or  city, 
or  town,  in  changing  the  grade  of  a  street  by  proper  authority, 
raises  it  above  or  sinks  it  below  the  level  of  the  land  of  a 
private  owner  and  so  depreciates  the  value  of  his  property, 
but  does  not  specifically  take  any  of  it  from  him,  he  has 
ordinarily  no  right  of  action  for  the  resulting  injury.*  But 
the  precise  limitations  of  this  principle  are  not  easily  ascer- 
tainable. There  has  been  much  divergence  of  opinions  and 
decisions  concerning  them,  especially  in  relation  to  street 
rights,  in  the  different  states  of  this  country. 

An  abutting  owner  has  property  rights  in  the  use  of  the 
street,  which  his  land  adjoins,  for  ingress  and  egress  and  for 
the  receiving  of  light  and  air.  Whether  he  owns  any  of  the 
soil  of  the  street  or  not,  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  in 
damages  for  any  direct  interference  with  these  rights,  unless 
it  is  occasioned  by  such  uses  of  the  street  as  were  originally 
contemplated,  or  are  necessary,  appropriate,  and  usual  for  the 

1  See  discnasion  of  prirate  roads  laid  send,  89  N.  T.  171 ;  Lahr  v.  Met  EL 

cot  hj  operation  of  law,  §  180,  infra,  R.  Co.,  104  N.  T.  268,  292;  Mnhlkert;. 

N.  Y.  Highwaj  Law  (L.  1890,  ch.  568,  N.  Y.  &   H.  R.  Co.,  178  N.  Y.  549 ; 

being  Gen.  L.  ch.  19),  §§  106-123.  Lamm  v,  Chicago,  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  R. 

*  Wilkinson  V.  Leland, 2  Pet.  (U.S.)  Co.,  45  Minn.  71;  Detroit  City  RaU- 
626,  658;  Talbot  v,  Hadson,  16  Qray  way  o.  Mills,  85  Mich.  634.  "In  every 
(Mass.),  417,  421 ;  Bankhead  v.  Brown,  civilized  commonity  controlled  by  gov- 
25  Iowa,  540,  548.  Snch  was  the  mle,  ernmental  or  municipal  laws  or  regula- 
also,  imder  the  constitution  of  New  York  tions,  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
prior  to  1846.  Beekman  v.  Saratoga,  individnal  mnst  be  subjected  to  remote 
etc  R.  Co.,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  45,  73 ;  or  consequential  damage  or  loss,  to 
Matter  of  Townsend,  39  N.  Y.  171,  174.  which  he  mmit  submit  without  other 

*  Radcliff's  Executors  v.  Mayor  of  compensation  than  the  benefit  he  de- 
Brooklyn,  4  N.  Y.  195 ;  Coster  o.  Mayor  rives  from  the  social  compact."  Muhl- 
of  Albany,  43  N.  Y.  399 ;  People  v,  ker  v.  N.  Y.  ft  H.  B.  Ca,  173  N.  Y.  549, 
Smith,  21  N.  Y.  595 ;  Matter  of  Town-  555. 
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proper  enjoyment  thereof  by  the  public.^  New  uses  of  the 
street,  coming  within  such  contemplation  or  usage,  may  be 
authorized  by  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  without 
the  necessity  for  providing  for  any  remuneration  to  the  abut- 
ting proprietors.  ^  Such  are  the  cases  in  respect  to  changes 
of  grade ;  the  use  of  a  street  for  a  surface  horse  railroad ;  the 
laying  of  sewer,  gas,  and  water  pipes  beneath  the  soil;  the 
erection  of  street  lamps  and  hitching  posts,  and  of  poles  for 
electric  lights  used  for  street  lighting."^*  So  the  uses  of  a 
street  for  a  surface,  cable,  or  electric  railway,  provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  its  enjoyment  for  ordinary  street  purposes, 
do  not  usually  create  nor  take  servitudes  so  as  to  bestow  upon 
adjoining  owners  any  right  to  compensation.*  But,  "while 
the  public  authorities  may  raise  the  grade  of  a  street  for  a 
street  use,  or  may  authorize  the  construction  of  a  surface 
railroad  on  the  street,  in  either  case  without  liability  to  the 
abutters,  they  cannot  raise  the  grade  of  a  street  for  the  exclv^ 
sive  use  of  a  railroad  without  compensating  an  abutter  for  the 
injury  inflicted."*  Therefore,  the  erection  and  operation  of 
an  elevated  railroad  on  a  city  street,  not  being  an  improve- 
ment of  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  rather  an 
additional  use  by  virtue  of  a  right  granted  to  a  corporation, 
is  the  taking  and  appropriation  of  rights  of  abutting  owners 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  railroad  company  liable  to 
them  in  damages.  And  the  same  is  true  of  buildings  erected 
for  like  purposes  on  streets  by  railroad  companies,  even  by 
order  of  the  state,  so  as  to  deprive  abutters  of  light,  air,  and 
access.  Such  interference  with  the  street  rights  of  an  adja- 
cent owner  is  a  taking  of  those  rights  pro  tarUo,  and  the  value 

1  Story  r.  N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.,  90  N.  T.  Co.,  147  Pa.  St.  579 ;  Lorie  v.  North 

122 ;  Dracker  v.  Manhattan  R.  Co.,  106  Chicago  City  R.  Co.,  32  Fed.  Rep.  270 ; 

K.  Y.  157  ;  American  Bank  Note  Co.  Howe  v.  West  End  St.  R.  Co.,  167  Mass. 

V,  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.,  129  N.  Y.  252 ;  Fries  46 ;  Halaey  v.  Rapid  Transit  R  Co.,  47 

V.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  Co.,  169  N.  Y.  270;  N.  J.  Eq.  380;  Hudson  R.  TeL  Co.  v. 

Paterson  R.  Co.  v.  Grundy,  51  N.J.  Eq.  Watervliet  Turn.  &  R.  Co.,  135  N.  Y. 

213;  DiU  v.  Camden  Board  of  Educa-  394,397;  Grand  Rapids  St.  R.  Co.  v. 

tion,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  441 ;  Onset  St.  R.  Co.  West  Side  St.  R.  Co.,  48  Mich.  433 ; 

p.  County  Comm'ra,   154  Mass.  395 ;  .  Detroit  City  Railway  v.  Mills,^85  Mich. 

Lincoln  Rapid  Transit  Co.  v.  Rundle,  634, 658.    See  note  (a)  as  to  New  York, 

34  Neb.  559.  p.  232,  tn/ra. 

«  Lahr  p.  Met.  R.  Co.,  104  N.  Y.  *  Quoted  from  Reining  p.  R.  Co. 

268,  292  ;  Folensbee  p.  City  of  Amster-  (128  N.  Y.   157),    and    approved,    by 

dam,  142  N.  Y.  118.  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  in  Muhlker  p.  N.  Y.  & 

»  Matter  of  Third  Ave.  R.  Co.,  1 21  H.  R.  Co..  1 73  N.  Y.  549. 555.  See  Dolaa 

N.  Y.  536 ;  Rafferty  p.  Central  Traction  v.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  867. 
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of  what  is  80  taken,  since  it  is  not  taken  solely  for  public 
improTementy  must  be  paid  for ;  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
compensation  must  be  made  for  the  damage  done  to  his  land 
adjoining  the  street,  which  is  the  one  great  injury.  He  is 
paid,  not  for  an  indirect  or  consequential  injury,  but  for  a 
direct  taking  of  property  rights  —  servitudes — from  him.^ 
But  owners  of  land  not  abutting  on  the  street  on  which  is  the 
road  can  not  recover  compensation  for  any  injury  (for  such 
injury  is  indirect)  occasioned  to  their  properties  by  its  erec- 
tion, existence,  or  operation.*  No  servitudes  are  thereby 
taken  from  them.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the  decisions  as  to 
the  right  of  adjacent  owners  to  recover  damages  for  injury 
occasioned  by  steam  railroads  on  the  surface  of  streets.  In 
the  majority  of  the  United  States,  it  is  held  that  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  roads  upon  streets  and  highways, 
of  which  the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  in  the  abutting  proprietors^ 
is  a  perversion  of  them  to  a  use  not  ordinary  nor  originally 
contemplated,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  owners  may  have 
compensation  for  the  servitudes  thus  taken  and  the  consequent 
loss  in  the  value  of  their  property.*  But  a  few  of  the  courts 
have  maintained  that  such  an  employment  of  a  highway  is 


1  Bohn  r.  Met.  EL  R.  Co.,  129  N.  Y. 
576 ;  Kane  v.  N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.,  125  N.  Y. 
164 ;  Abendroth  v.  Manhattan  R.  Co., 
122  N.  Y.  1 ;  Lahr  v.  Met.  EL  R.  Co., 
104  N.  Y.  268 ;  Drucker  p.  Manhattan  R. 
Co.,  106  N.  Y.  157  ;  Story  v,  N.  Y.  EL 
R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y.  122 ;  Muhlker  v.  N.  Y. 
A  H.  R.  Co.,  173  N.  Y.  549, 556 ;  Dolan 
V.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  367, 370; 
Pa.  R.  Co.  V,  Duncan,  111  Pa.  St.  352. 
The  damages,  in  such  cases,  include 
the  amount  by  which  the  Talae  of  the 
abutting  property  is  decreased  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  road, 
because  of  the  loss  to  it  of  access,  light, 
and  air  and  the  injury  caused  to  it  by 
noise,  loss  of  privacy,  etc.  Woolsey  v. 
N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.,  134  N.  Y.  323 ;  Ramsey 
r.  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  R.  Co.,  133  N.  Y.  79, 
136  N.  Y.  543 ;  Buffalo  v,  N.  Y.  El.  R. 
Co.,  138  N.  Y.  257 ;  Bookman  v.  N.  Y. 
El  R.  Co.,  137  N.  Y.  302,  147  N.  Y.  298 ; 
Robinson  v,  N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.,  175  N.  Y. 
219 ;  N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co.  v.  Fifth  Nat.  Bk., 
135  U.  S.  432 ;  Lamm  v.  Chicago,  etc. 
R.  Co.,  45  Minn.  71.  A  purchaser  in 
fee  of  the  abutting  property,  after  the 
construction  of  the  load,  may  maintain 


an  action  for  the  continued  injury  to  his 
rights  caused  by  its  operation  after  his 
purchase.  Werfelman  v,  Manhattan 
R.  Co.,  11  N.  Y.  Supp.  66,  32  N.  Y.  St. 
Rep.  682 ;  Glover  v.  Manhattan  R.  Co., 
19  J.  &  S.  (N.  Y.)  1 ;  Mitchell  v.  Met 
EL  R.  Co.,  9  N.  Y.  Supp.  829,  31  N.  Y. 
St.  Rep.  625  ;  Beach  v,  W.  &  W.  R.  Co., 
120  N.  C.  498.  But  he  has  no  right  of 
action  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
and  its  operation  before  his  purchase. 
Such  cause  of  action  does  not  run  with 
the  land.  Gait  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R. 
Co.,  157  m.  125.  See  Shepard  v,  Man. 
EL  R.  Co.,  169  N.  Y.  160  ;  W.  U.  TeL 
Co.  V.  Shepard,  169  N.  Y.  170. 

a  Ibid.  Especially  Story  v.  N.  Y.  EL 
R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y.  122 ;  Reilly  v.  Man. 
EL  R.  Co.,  43  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  80. 

»  Williams  r.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  16 
N.  Y.  97 ;  Henderson  v.  N.  Y.  Cent  R. 
Co.,  78  N.  Y.  423 ;  People  p.  Kerr,  27 
N.  Y.  188;  Kelsey  r.  Kinfg,  33  How. 
Pr.  (N.  Y.)  39;  Chamberlain  v.  Eliza- 
bethport,  S.  C.  Co.,  41  N.  J.  Eq.  43; 
Commonwealth  v,  Allen,  148  Pa.  St 
358 ;  On^t  R.  Co.  v.  County  Comm'rs, 
154  Mass.  395 ;  Western  R.  Co.  o.  Ala. 
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ordinaiy  and  reasonable  and  does  not  give  rise  to  any  cause 
of  action  for  damages.^  The  courts  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  a  few  other  states  have  decided  that  a 
steam  railroad  may  be  authorized  upon  the  surface  of  streets, 
the  soil  of  which  the  city  owns,  without  the  necessity  of  making 
compensation  to  the  abutting  owners,  provided  the  grade  of 
the  street  is  not  changed,  and  it  is  left  substantially  free  and 
unobstructed  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  travel*  (a)     In  some 

(a)  The  New  York  courts  have  decided,  as  to  both  steam  and  horse 
railroads  on  the  surface  of  a  street,  that  they  constitute  an  additional 
burden  (and  in  that  sense  take  property)  for  which  compensation  must  be 
made  to  the  abutter,  if  he  own  the  soil  of  the  street.  But  if  he  do  not  own 
that  soil,  the  damages  are  only  consequential  and  call  for  no  compensation, 
unless  the  appropriation  and  use  of  the  street  become  so  great  and  annoy- 
ing as  to  degenerate  into  a  nuisance.  The  elevated  railroad  cases,  begin- 
ning with  Story  v,  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y.  122,  do  not  run  counter  to 
this  distinction ;  but  add  an  element  to  it,  by  holding  that  the  elevated 
structures,  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  companies  and  not  erected 
"to  improve  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,"  result  in  direct  taking 
of  servitudes  of  light,  air,  and  access,  for  which  compensation  must  be  made 
to  the  abutters,  even  though  they  own  none  of  the  soil  of  the  street.  Fobes 
V.  R.  W.  &  O.  R.  Co.,  121  N.  Y.  505  ;  Reining  v.  N.  Y.  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  Co., 
128  N.  Y.  157 ;  Kane  v.  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co..  125  N.  Y.  164;  Fries  r.  N.  Y.  & 
H.  R.  Co..  169  N.  Y.  276;  Muhlker  v,  N.  Y.  &  H.  R  Co^  178  N.  Y.  649; 
Dolan  V.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  867. 


G.  T.  R.  Co.,  96  Ala.  272;  Reichert 
V,  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.,  51  Ark.  491 ; 
Weyl  V.  S.  V.  R.  Co.,  96  Cal.  202; 
Imlay  v.  Union  B.  R.  Co..  26  Conn.  249 ; 
F.  S.  R.  Co.  V.  Brown,  23  Fla.  104 ;  S. 
Car.  R.  Co.  r.  Steiner,  44  Ga.  546; 
Gait  V.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.  Co.,  157 
ni.  125 ;  Burkam  p.  O.  &  M.  R.  Co., 
122  lud.  344 ;  Barb  Wire  Co.  v.  C.  B.  & 
Q.  R.  Co.,  70  Iowa,  105;  Chicago  K. 
lb  W.  R.  Co.  V.  Woodward,  47  Kan. 
191 ;  Phippg  V.  West  Md.  R.  Co.,  66 
Md.  819 ;  Taylor  v.  Bay  City  St  R. 
Co.,  101  Mich.  140 ;  Gnstavson  v, 
Hamm,  56  Minn.  334 ;  St.  Louis  Trans- 
fer Co.  V.  L.  M.  B.  Co.,  HI  Mo.  666; 
Omaha  &  N.  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Janecek,  30 
Neb.  276;  Lawrence  R.  Co.  v.  Wil- 
liams, 35  Ohio  St.  168 ;  Railroad  Co.  v, 
Bingham,  87  Teun.  522 ;  G.  C.  &  S.  F. 
R.  Co.  V.  Eddins,  60  Tex.  656 ;  Hodges 
V,  S.  R.  Co.,  88  Va.  653 ;  Taylor  v, 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  R  Co.,  83  Wis. 
636. 

1  Elizabethtown    &    P.    R.    Co.   v, 
Thompson,  79  Ky.  52 ;  Fulton  v.  S.  R. 


R.  T.  Co.,  85  Ky.  640;  Hill  v.  Chicago, 
St.  L.  &  N.  O.  R.  Co.,  38  La  Ann.  599  ; 
Arbenz  v.  W.  A  H.  R  Co.,  33  W.  Va. 
1 ;  McLauchlln  ».  C.  &  S.  C.  R  Co., 
5  Rich.  L.  (S.  C.)  583.  See  Macomber 
V,  Nichols,  34  Mich.  212;  Montgomery 
V.  S.  A.  W.  R.  Co.,  104  Cal.  186,  192; 
Knapp  V.  St.  L.  T.  R.  Co.,  126  Mo.  26. 
^  This  question  has  arisen  most 
prominently  in  reference  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  which  owns  in  fee  simple 
the  soil  of  many  of  its  streets  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  Fobes  v,  Rome,  W.  & 
O.  R.  Co.,  121  N.  Y.  505 ;  Reinmg  r. 
N.  Y.  L.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  128  N.  Y.  157; 
Bloodgood  V.  Mohawk  &  H.  R.  Co.,  18 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  9;  People  v.  Kerr.  27 
N.  Y.  188 ;  Kane  v.  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co., 
125  N.  Y.  164 ;  G.  R.  &  L  R.  Co.  v. 
Heisel,  38  Mich.  62 ;  Olney  v.  Wharf, 
115  111.  519  ;  Railroad  Co.  ».  Bingham, 
87  Tenn.  522 ;  C.  N.  &  S.  W.  R  Co.  v. 
Mayor,  36  Iowa,  299;  Hogan  v.  Cent. 
Pac  R  Co.,  71  Cat  83  ;  K.  N.  &  D.  R. 
Co.  V,  Cuykendall,  42  Kan.  234  ;  Arbens 
V,  Wheeling  &  H.  R.  Co.,  33  W.  Va.  I. 
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of  the  states,  however,  such  as  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Texas, 
the  owners  of  the  adjacent  lands  are  given  the  same  remedies 
for  injury  to  their  properties  because  of  such  a  railroad,  whether 
or  not  the  city  owns  the  soil  of  the  highway  on  which  it  is 
located.^  There  is  a  similar  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  placing  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and 
wires  upon  streets  and  highways;  it  being  insisted  in  some 
states,  such  as  New  York  and  Illinois,  that  compensation  for 
such  use  of  the  way  need  not  be  made  to  abutting  proprietors 
unless  their  properties  are  unnecessarily  injured,^  while  in 
other  jurisdictions,  of  which  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  are 
illustrations,  the  existence  of  such  poles  and  wires  per  se 
affords  ground  for  the  recovery  of  damages.^ 

§  180.  Kinds  of  Servitudes  created  by  Operation  of  Ziaw,  — 
While  the  kinds  of  servitudes  which  arise  by  operation  of  law 
are  numerous  and  varied,  the  most  importtint  and  frequently 
employed  of  these  are  roads  and  ways  acquired  by  corpora- 
tions, such  as  turnpike,  canal,  and  railroad  companies ;  public 
highways ;  private  roads  laid  out  by  public  authority ;  public 
rights  in  non-navigable  streams  and  waters,  and  special  pro- 
visions as  to  buildings  and  walls  in  large  cities. 

Incorporated  companies,  such  as  railroad  and  turnpike 
corporations  which  need  the  use  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  business,  are  ordinarily  given,  by  either 
general  or  special  legislation,  the  power  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain;  and  under  that  authority  they  acquire 
roads  and  ways,  in  a  quasi-public  capacity  and  for  uses  of  a 
public  nature.*  They  take,  as  a  rule,  not  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  and  corporeal  hereditaments,  but  simply  servitudes 
in  the  form  of  road  and  street  rights  and  privileges.     The 

1  Carli  ».  V.  D.  Co.,  32  Minn.  101 ;  nett,  107  111.  507 ;  West  U.  TeL  Co.  v. 

Schupmeir  v.  St.  P.  &  P.   R.  Co.,  10  Williams,  86  Va.  696 ;  Stowers  v.  Pos- 

Minn.  82 ;  L.  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Hambleton,  tal  T.  C.  Co.,  68  Miss.  559  ;  Willis  v.  Erie 

40  Ohio  St  496  ;  S.  V.  R.  Co.  v.  Law-  T.  &  T.  Co.,  37  Minn.  347  ;  Gorham  v, 

rence,  38  Ohio  St.  41  ;  Cincinnati,  etc  Eastchester  Electric  Co.,  80  Han  (N.Y.), 

R  Co.  V.  Cnmrainsville,   14   Ohio  St.  290 ;  Daily  v.  State,  51  Ohio  St.  348. 
523, 541 ;  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Eddins,  »  Dean  v.  Ann  Arbor  St.  Ry.  Co..  93 

60  Tex.  656 ;  B.  &  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Rein-  Mich.  330 ;  Erwin  v.  Cent.  U.  Tel.  Co., 

hackle,  15  Neb.  279;   Dooly  Block  v.  148  Ind.  365.    In  New  Jersey,  a  statute 

Rapid  Tr.  Co.,  9  Utah,  31.  requires  compensation  to  be  made  in 

*  Eels  V.  Amer.  T.  &  T.  Co..  143  snch  cases.     Winter  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  133 ;  Blashfield  v.  Empire  St.  T.  Tel.  Co.,  51  N.  J.  L.  83 ;  Broome  v. 

&  T.  Co.,  18  N.  Y.  Snpp.  250  ;  Pacific  N.  Y.  &  N  J.  Tel  Co.,  49  N.  J.  L.  624 ; 

P.  Tel.  Cable  Co.  v.  Irvine,  49  Fed.  Rep.  Roake  v.  Amer.  Tel.  Co.,  41  N.  J.  Eq.  35. 
113;  Board  of  Trade  Tel.  Co.  v.  Bar-  «  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §  1141. 
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proceedings  for  this  purpose  usually  consist  of  an  application 
to  the  court,  upon  due  notice  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
land  to  be  afifected,  which,  if  successful,  results  in  a  judgment 
or  decree  to  the  effect  that,  upon  making  just  compensation  to 
such  persons,  the  corporation  shall  take  the  property  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  mentioned  in  its  application.  Commis- 
sioners are  then  appointed  by  the  court,  who  view  the  land, 
receive  evidence  as  to  its  value,  and  determine  upon  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid ;  and,  upon  having  their 
report  confirmed,  and  making  or  providing  for  the  payments 
thereby  required,  the  applicant  becomes  entitled  to  tiie  enjoy- 
ment of  the  land.^  (a) 

(a)  The  general  provisions  of  the  New  York  statutes  as  to  the  condem- 
nation and  taking  of  private  property  for  public  purposes  are  found  in 
the  N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  §§  3357-3384,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  The  proceeding  must  be  commenced  by  verified  peti- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court,  presented  by  the  person,  corporation,  officer, 
or  institution  entitled  to  take  the  property,  who  is  called  the  plaintiff.  The 
petition  must  describe  the  plaintiff;  give  a  description,  by  metes  and 
bounds,  with  reasonable  certainty,  of  the  property  to  be  taken  and  state  its 
value ;  give  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty, who  are  styled  the  defendants ;  state  the  public  use  for  which  the 
property  is  required  and  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  showing  the 
necessity  for  its  acquisition  for  such  use ;  aver  that  the  plaintiff  has  been 
unable  to  agree  with  the  owner  of  the  property  for  its  purchase  and  the 
reason  of  such  inability ;  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  plaintiff,  in  good 
faith,  to  complete  the  work  or  improvement  for  which  the  property  is  to 
be  taken,  and  that  the  preliminary  steps  required  by  law  have  been  taken 
to  entitle  him  to  institute  the  proceedings,  and  demand  that  it  be  adjudged, 
that  the  public  use  requires  the  property  to  be  so  taken,  that  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  so  take  it  upon  making  compensation  therefor,  and  that  com- 
missioners be  appointed  to  appraise  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  to  be  paid.  There  must  be  annexed  to  the  petition  a  notice 
stating  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  petition  will  be  presented  to  a 
Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  judicial  district  where  the 
property  or  some  portion  of  it  is  situated.  At  least  eight  days  before  ite 
presentation  to  the  court,  a  copy  of  the  petition  and  notice  must  be  served 
upon  each  of  the  defendants,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  summons  is 
required  by  the  Code  to  be  served.  At  the  time  of  making  such  service, 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  and  before  entry  of  the  final  order  in  the  proceed- 
ing, the  plaintiff  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  each  county  where 
any  part  of  the  property  is  situated  a  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, givinsf  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  object  of  the  proceeding, 
and  a  description  of  the  property;  and,  after  this  is  properly  recorded  and 
indexed,  it  is  notice  of  the  proceeding  to  all  subsequent  purchasers  and 

I  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  1 143-1 U9;  Lewis,  Eminent  Domain,  §§  489-493, 
584-587. 
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Highways  and  roads  belonging  to  the  public  at  large, 
when  they  are  not  dedicated  nor  gained  by  grant  or  public 
prescription,  are  an  outcome  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  by  or  in  connection  with  public  officials  such 
as  highway  commissioners,  overseers  of  highways,  street  or 

encambrancers  of  the  property.  The  defendants  may  appear  and  answer, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  incapacitated 
parties  appearing  by  their  guardians  existing  or  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court  An  answer  must  be  verified ;  and  it  may  deny  any  of  the  allegations 
of  the  petition,  or  set  up  new  matter  constituting  a  defence.  When  an 
answer  is  interposed  and  issues  are  thus  raised,  they  may  be  tried  either  by 
the  court  or  by  a  referee ;  and  the  decision  or  report  must  be  filed  or  handed 
to  the  attorney  for  the  successful  party  within  twenty  days  after  the  final 
submission  of  the  case.  If  the  decision  or  report  be  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants, the  proceeding  is  to  be  dismissed.  When  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  when  there  has  been  no  trial,  judgment  is  to  be  entered, 
adjudging  that  the  property  is  to  be  taken  for  the  public  purpose  specified, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  take  it  for  that  purpose  upon  making 
just  compensation.  After  such  judgment  is  entered,  the  court  must 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  take  evidence  and  fix  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation. If  a  trial  has  been  had,  this  appointment  is  made  after  eight 
days'  notice  to  all  the  defendants  who  have  appeared.  The  commissioners 
must  give  eight  days'  notice  of  their  meetings,  except  when  they  meet  pur- 
suant to  order  of  the  court  or  an  adjournment  They  must  view  the 
property  and  examine  such  witnesses  as  the  parties  desire,  decide  upon  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  made,  and  report  to  the  court  They  are 
not  to  make  any  deductions  because  of  increase  in  value  of  other  property 
caused  by  the  improvement.  Upon  the  filing  of  their  report,  either  party 
may  move,  upon  notice  to  the  others,  for  its  confirmation;  and,  if  it  be 
confirmed,  a  final  order  is  entered  directing  that  compensation  shall  be 
made  accordingly,  and  that  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  upon  the 
property  for  the  purposes  specified.  There  are  also  provisions  for  a  wril 
of  assistance,  if  needed,  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  obtain  possession,  for 
entry  of  judgment  against  him  for  the  amount  of  the  compensation  fixed 
upon  by  the  commissioners,  for  new  appraisals  when  deemed  proper  by 
the  court,  for  appeals  from  the  judgment  or  order,  and  for  the  taxing 
of  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.     See  Matter  of  Rochester  Water  Comm'rs, 

66  N.  Y.  413;  Matter  of  Marsh,  71  N.  Y.  315;  Matter  of  N.  Y.  Cable  Co., 
104  N.  Y.  1,  43 ;  Re  Staten  Is.  R.  T.  Co.,  103  N.  Y.  251;  Stuart  v.  Palmer, 
74  N.  Y.  183;  Matter  of  Brooklyn,  etc.  R.  Co..  72  N.  Y.  245;  Matter  of 
34th  St.  R.  Co.,  102  N.  Y.  343;  Colonial  City  Traction  Co.  v,  Kingston 
City  R.  Co.,  153  N.  Y.  540;  Henderson  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  78  N.  Y.  423 ; 
Matter  of  Mayor,  etc.  of  N.  Y.,  99  N.  Y.  570;  Matter  of  C.  &  R.  R.  Co., 

67  N.  Y.  242;  Matter  of  St  L.  &  A.  R.  Co.,  133  N.  Y.  271;  West  Ceme- 
tery V.  P.  P.  &  C.  R.  Co.,  68  N.  Y.  591 ;  Matter  of  Trustees  N.  Y.  &  B*klyn 
Bridge,  137  N.  Y.  95 ;  Long  Is.  R.  Co.  v,  Garvey,  159  N.  Y.  334 ;  People  v, 
Adirondack  Park  Ass'n,  160  N.  Y.  225 ;  Matter  of  City  of  B'klyn,  148  N.  Y. 
107 ;  Raihroad  Co.  v.  Robinson,  133  N.  Y.  271 ;  People  ex  rel.  Stewart  i;.  R. 
Comm'rs,  160  N.  Y.  202. 
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park  boards,  etc.,  the  names  being  difiFerent  in  the  different 
states.  Under  the  statutory  provisions  enacted  for  this  pur- 
pose, application  is  usually  required  to  be  made  to  a  court  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  way  is  necessary  and  to  assess  the  damages  to  be 
paid  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  lands  over  which  they 
may  decide  that  it  should  pass.  After  the  confirmation  by 
the  court  of  their  report  or  decision  in  favor  of  the  road,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  highway  officials  of  the  town  or 
locality  to  lay  out  and  open  the  way  accordingly.^  (a)     The 

(a)  When  pablio  streets,  highways,  or  other  public  places  are  to  be  laid 
out  and  opened  in  a  city  or  village  of  New  York,  a  particular  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  usually  outlined,  either  in  the  charter  of  the  city  or  village,  or  in 
some  special  law  enacted  for  that  locality.  A  sample  of  such  special  legis- 
lation is  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
relative  to  streets  and  parks.  N.  Y.  L.  1897,  ch.  878,  §§  970-1011.  And 
for  closing  such  streets,  see  L.  1895,  ch.  1006.  It  is  provided  by  the  N.  Y. 
Constitution,  Art.  III.  §  18,  that,  **The  legislature  shall  not  pass  a  private 
or  local  bill  .  .  .  laying  out,  opening,  altering,  working,  or  discontinuing 
roads,  highways,  or  alleys,  or  for  draining  swamps  or  other  low  lands." 
But  it  is  held  that  this  is  not  applicable  to  city  streets  or  avenues.  Matter 
of  Woolsey,  95  N.  Y.  135.  Outside  of  such  local  enactments,  the  making 
of  streets  is  oontroUed  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  Highway  Law 
(N.  Y.  Gen.  L.  ch.  19,  Art  IV.  being  L.  1890,  ch.  568,  §§  80-105),  which 
are  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

Any  person  or  corporation  assessable  for  highway  labor  may  make  writ- 
ten application  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town  in  which  he 
or  it  resides  or  is  assessable,  to  alter  or  discontinue  a  highway  or  to  lay 
out  a  new  one.  Within  thirty  days  thereafter,  upon  five  days'  notice  to 
the  commissioners  of  highways  and  such  notice  to  interested  parties  as  the 
county  court  shall  order,  he  or  it  must  apply,  by  verified  petition,  to 
the  County  Court  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  determine  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  work  proposed  and  assess  the  damages  which  will 
result  Thereupon  the  court  appoints  as  such  commissioners  three  disin- 
terested  freeholders,  who  must  not  be  named  by  any  person  interested  in 
the  proceedings  and  who  must  be  residents  of  the  county,  but  not  of  the 
town,  where  the  highway  is  or  is  to  be  located.  They  take  the  constitu* 
tional  oath  of  office  and  fix  upon  a  time  and  place  at  which  they  shall  meet 
to  hear  the  highway  commissioners  of  the  town  where  the  highway  is  or  is 
to  be  located  and  other  interested  parties.  The  applicant  must  cause  at 
least  eight  days'  previous  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  posted  in  at  least 
three  conspicuous  places  in  the  town,  and  also  served  upon  the  interested 
parties,  or  mail  it  to  them  if  they  do  not  reside  in  the  same  town  or  service 
can  not  be  made  upon  them  there.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
court  examine  the  highway  or  property  and,  at  their  meeting  (which  they 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time),  receive  such  evidence  and  reasons  as  may 

1  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  SS  H40-1149;  Lewis,  Eminent  Domain,  §§  173,  176, 
489-493. 
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street  rights  and  burdens  above  discussed,  such  as  those 
imposed  by  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  wires, 
gas  or  electric  light  appliances,  etc.,  are  simply  additional 
servitudes  placed  upon  streets  and  highways  and  more  or  less 
affecting  as  such  servitudes  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
proprietors  of  adjoining  lands. ^ 

In  a  few  states,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  private  roads,  when  necessary,  may  be  created 
and  laid  out  by  operation  of  law.^  Where  the  right  to  do  this 
exists,  it  must  be  derived  from  a  specific  constitutional  pro- 
vision; for,  since  the  proceeding  consists  in  the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  one  private  individual  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  law  has  been  directly  modified  by  the  people  of 
any  state.'  The  proceedings  for  the  laying  out  of  such  a  way 
are  ordinarily  required  to  be  before  a  jury  of  freeholders  of 
the  town,  by  whom  the  questions  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
road  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  it  are  determined. 
It  is  generally  provided  that  the  compensation,  as  thus  fixed, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land  over  which 

be  adduced,  and,  having  made  a  decision  and  assessed  the  damages,  if  any, 
file  one  copy  of  the  decision  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  another  in 
that  of  the  county  clerk.  Within  thirty  days  after  their  decision  is  filed 
with  the  town  clerk,  any  party  interested  may  apply  to  the  county  court 
for  an  order  confirming,  vacating,  or  modifying  such  decision.  The  pro- 
ceedings thereon  are  the  same  as  an  ordinary,  special  proceeding  before  the 
court.  If  no  such  application  be  made  within  the  thirty  days,  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  becomes  final.  The  decision,  when  it  becomes  thus 
final  or  confirmed,  must  be  carried  out  by  the  commissioners  of  highways 
of  the  town,  the  sanae  as  if  they  had  made  an  order  to  that  effect.  The 
statute  contains,  also,  minute  provisions  as  to  laying  out  roads  which  may 
interfere  with  orchards,  gardens,  burying-grounds,  etc.,  the  making  of 
highways  through  two  or  more  towns  and  along  division  lines,  new 
bearings  when  necessary  and  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

The  order  of  the  County  Court  or  judge  confirming  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  is  not  appealable.  Matter  of  De  Camp,  77  Hun,  478 ;  nor 
will  certiorari  lie  to  review  the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  N.  Y.  Code 
Civ.  Pro.  §  2122;  Hanford  v,  Thayer,  88  Hun,  136.  See  N.  Y.  Const 
art  1,  §  7;  Gerard  on  Titles  to  R.  £.  oh.  iL 

1  See  S  179,  tupra.  <  Ibid. ;  Logan  o.  Stogdale,  123  Ind. 

<  N.  T.  Const,  art.  1,  {  7;  Gen.  L.  872;  Blackman  v.  Halves,  72  Ind.  515; 

eh.  19,  $§  106-123;  Palmer's  Private  Wild  v.  Deig,  43  Ind.  455;  Stewart  v. 

Road,  16  Pa.   Co.  Ct  340;   Belk  v,  Hartman,  46  Ind.  331. 
Hamilton,  130  Mo.  292;  Taraldson  v. 
lime  Springs,  92  Iowa,  187. 
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the  private  road  is  to  exist  before  it  can  be  actually  laid  out 
and  used.  ^  (a) 

(a)  This  New  York  proTision  for  laying  out  private  roads  by  operation 
of  law,  substantially  in  its  present  form,  was  enacted  by  L.  1848,  ch.  71 ; 
and  see  provisions  affecting  it  in  J^  1853,  ch.  174 ;  L.  1859,  ch.  873 ;  L. 
1860,  ch.  468.  It  is  now  found  in  §§  106-123  of  the  highway  law  (L.  1890, 
ch.  568,  being  Gen.  L.  ch.  19),  which  rest  upon  the  following  constitutional 
provision  (Const,  art.  1,  §  7):  **  Private  roads  may  be  opened  in  the 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  in  every  case  the  necessity  of  the  road 
and  the  amount  of  all  damage  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof  shall 
be  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  freeholders,  and  such  amount,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be 
benefited." 

The  sections  of  the  highway  law  above  cited  provide  in  substance  as 
follows:  The  proceedings  begin  with  a  written  application  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways  of  the  town  in  which  the  road  is  proposed  to  be  located, 
specifying  its  width  and  location,  courses  and  distances,  and  the  names  of 
the  owoMS  and  occupants  of  the  land  through  which  it  is  sought  to  have  it 
laid  out.  One  or  more  of  the  commissioners  then  appoints  a  day,  as  early 
as  the  convenience  of  the  parties  interested  will  allow,  when,  at  a  place 
designated  in  the  town,  a  jury  will  be  selected  to  decide  upon  the  necessity 
of  such  road  and  assess  any  resulting  damages.  The  commissioners  deliver 
to  the  applicant  a  copy  of  his  application,  to  which  is  attached  a  notice 
addressed  to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  land,  stating  when  and  where 
the  jury  is  to  be  selected.  The  ^>plicant,  on  the  same  day  or  the  next 
day  (excluding  Sundays  and  holidays),  must  serve  copies  of  these  on  the 
owners  or  occupants,  or  mail  them  to  them  if  they  do  not  reside  in  the 
town  or  can  not  be  served  there.  At  the  time  and  place  thus  fixed  a  jury 
is  selected,  and  the  time  and  place  determined  at  which  they  are  to  meet 
and  hear  evidence  and  arguments.  The  jury  view  the  premises,  and,  at 
their  meeting  so  determined  upon,  hear  the  allegations  of  the  parties  and 
examine  such  witnesses  and  other  evidence  as  may  be  produced,  and,  if 
they  determine  that  the  proposed  road  is  necessary,  assess  the  damages  to 
the  person  or  persons  through  whose  land  it  is  to  pass,  and  deliver  their 
verdict  in  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  highways.  The  commissioners 
annex  to  such  verdict  the  application  and  their  certificate  that  the  road  is 
laid  out,  and  the  same  are  filed  and  recorded  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 
Within  thirty  days  thereafter,  any  owner  of  the  land  may  apply  to  the 
County  Court  for  an  order  confirming,  vacating,  or  modifying  the  verdict, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon  are  ordinary  special  proceedings.  If  no  such 
application  be  made,  the  verdict  is  deemed  finaL  Before  the  road  is  opened, 
the  damages  assessed  by  the  jury  must  be  paid  by  the  applicant;  but  if 
the  jury  certify  that  the  private  road  was  made  necessary  by  the  alteration 
or  discontinuance  of  a  public  highway,  the  damages  are  to  be  refunded  to 
the  applicant  by  the  town.  See  Satterly  v.  Winne,  101  N.  Y.  218;  Matter 
of  Be  Camp,  79  Hun,  478;  Hunford  o.  Thayer,  88  Hun,  186;  Matter  of 
Carpenter,  11  Misc.  690 ;  Beveridge  v.  Schulti,  82  Miso.  444;  2  L.  B. 
(1818)  276;  note  2,  p.  229,  supra. 

^  Last  two  preceding  notes. 
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A  state  may  declare  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water 
that  are  not  navigable  to  be  public  highways;  and  this  is 
frequently  done  by  statute.^  Such  streams  or  waters  thus 
become  burdened  with  servitudes  created  by  operation  of  law. 
So,  in  large  cities,  rights,  privileges,  and  burdens  in  connec- 
tion with  partition  walls  and  other  structures,  methods  of 
building  and  supporting  houses,  regulations  as  to  drains,  etc., 
are  more  or  less  determined  by  statutes ;  and  servitudes  are 
thus  brought  into  existence  by  operation  of  law.*  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  rights  and  burdens  are  more  fully 
examined  hereafter  in  the  discussion  of  particular  classes  of 
easements  and  servitudes.' 

f.    Servitudes  existing  by  Nature. 
§  181.    Natural  Servitudes  —  Kinds.  — The  maxim  sic  utere  t)  JK 


tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas  has  its  most  important  illustrations^r^^^^jl^ 
in  the  operation  of  those  natural  rights  and  burdens  which  vT    -    jn 
are  attached  in  some  degree  to  all  corporeal  hereditaments,  /W%^J\i(\ 
and  which  must  be  here  mentioned  in  order  to  complete  our  /ywutXi 
examination  of  the  methods  of  acquiring  easements  and  servi-         ^"^^"^-^^ 
tudes.     Such  privileges  and  obligations  as  nature  establishes  /V>W4vU 
over  lands  are  servitudes,  but  not  common>law  easements.^ 
They  are  always  strongly  appurtenant  to  the  land ;  and  adhere 
to  and  pass  with  it  in  its  transfer,  unless  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  some  positive  law  or  agreement  of  the  parties. 
Examples  of  them  are  found  in  the  servitudes  of  lateral  and 
subjacent  support,  which  are  the  rights  of  a  landowner  to  have 
his  soil  supported  in  its  natural  condition  by  that  of  the  other 
proprietors  of  lands  adjoining  his  own  on  the  sides  of  it,  and 
beneath  it  if  any;*  in  proper  means  of  access  from  riparian 

^  Shirelj  v,  Bowlbjr,  152  U.  8.  1;  liams,  178   Mass.   830;   Jones,  Ease. 

Water  Power  Co.  v.  Water  Comm'rs,  §§  586,  634-640. 

168  U.  S.  349;  Hardin  v.  Shedd,  190  *  Ch.  Xll.,  infra. 

U.  S.  508 ;  Smith  v.  City  of  Rochester,  *  Stokes  v.  Singers,  8  E.  &  B.  31, 86 ; 

92  N.  T.  463,  473;  Lincoln  v.  Davis,  McGnire  v.  Grant,  25  N.  J.  L.  356;  2 

53  Mich.  375 ;  Ensmiuger  v.  The  Peo-  Fonmel,   Traits   de   Yoisinage,   400 ; 

pie,  47  111.  384.    The  word  "  highway,"  §  165,  ntpra,  and  note, 

as  used  in  a  grant,  does  not  mean  a  *  Ang^  v.  Dalton,  L.  R.  6  App. 

waterway  of  any  kind,  unless  such  is  Cas.  740;  Lasala  v,  Holhrook,  4  Paige 

clearly  shown  to  he  the  intent  of  the  (N.  Y.),  169 ;  Hay  v.  Cohoes  Co.,  9 

parties.  DeCampv.Dix,  159N.  Y.436.  N.  Y.  159;  Gilmore  v.  Driscoll,  129 

s  N.  Y.  L.  1892,  ch.  275,  $  9 ;  N.  Y.  L.  Mass.  199 ;  White  v.  Dresser,  135  Mass. 

1888,  ch.  533,  §  59;  N.  Y.  L.  1897,  ch.  1.50;  McGettigan  o.  Potts,  149  Pa.  St. 

878,  §§  1608-1620 ;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Wil-  155 ;  McQuire  v.  Grant,  25  N.  J.  L.  356. 
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lands  to  natural  bodies  of  navigable  waters ;  ^  in  the  reciprocal 
privileges  and  burdens  of  owners  of  lands  along  the  banks  of 
natural  streams  whether  on  the  surface  or  underground,  such 
as  the  right  and  obligation  to  have  the  waters  thereof  flow  over 
their  accustomed  bed  unpolluted  and  substantially  undimin- 
ished;^ and  in  the  rights  to  use,  ward  o£F,  or  intercept  surface 
waters  flowing  in  undefined  courses,'  or  percolating  under- 
ground water,  oil,  or  natural  gas.^ 

Each  of  these  forms  of  natural  servitudes  has  given  rise  to 
many  important  questions  and  some  conflict  of  opinion.  A 
separate  and  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  them  is 
therefore  required,  and  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters, 
and  so  no  further  examination  of  them  here  is  needed.^ 


1  Rnmsej  v,  N.  T.  &  N.  E.  R.  Co., 
183  N.  Y.  79 ;  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co. 
V,  Aldridge,  135  N.  Y.  83 ;  Illinois  Cent. 
R.  Co.  V.  Xllinoifl,  146  U.  S.  387 ;  Shivel/ 
w.  Bowlbj,  152  U.  S.  1 ;  Sterent  r.  Ffttter- 
80X1  &  N.  R.  Co.,  34  N.  J.  L.  532 ; 
Hedges  v.  West  Shore  R.  Co.,  150 
N.  Y.  150. 

*  Brown  v,  Bowen,  30  N.  Y.  519; 
Scrirer  v.  Smith,  100  N.  Y.  471 ;  Ac- 
quackanonck  Water  Co.  v.  Watson,  29 
N.J.  £q.  366;  Shivelj  v.  Bowlbj,  152 
U.  S.  1;  Merrifield  v.  Worcester,  110 
Mass.  216;  Dmiey  v,  Adam,  102  III. 
177 ;  Lord  o.  MeadWUe  Water  Co.,  135 
Pa.  St.  122. 


«  Barklej  v.  WUcox,  86  N.  Y.  140; 
Peck  r.  Goodberlett,  109  N.  Y.  180; 
Bowlsby  p.  Speer,  31  N.  J.  L.  351 ;  Cas- 
sidj  r.  Old  Colony  R.  Co.,  141  Mass. 
174;  Marphy  o.  Kelley,  68  Me.  521; 
Wakefield  v.  Newell,  12  R.  L  75;  Prea- 
ton  V,  HaU,  77  Iowa,  309. 

«  Acton  V.  BlnndeU,  12  M.  &  W.  324 ; 
Bradford  v.  Pickles  (1895),  App.  Cas. 
587;  Bloodgood  v.  Ayers,  108  N.  Y. 
400;  Davis  v.  Spanlding,  157  Mass.  431 ; 
People's  Gas  Co.  v.  Tyne,  131  Ind.  277, 
408 ;  Westmoreland  Gas  Co.  v.  De  Witt, 
130  Pa.  St.  235 ;  McKee  v.  Del.  &  H. 
Canal  Co.,  125  N.  Y.  353;  Walker  v. 
So.  Pac.  R.  Co.,  165  U.  S.  593. 

•  See  §§  206-210,  220-225,  infra. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

INGIDSNTS  OP  EASEMENTS  AND  SERVITUDES  —  THEIB  TERMINATION 
AND  SUSPENSION — REMEDIEa 


§  189.   (a)  Release. 

§  190.    (b)  Disolaimer,  or  aban« 
donment  and  estoppeL 

§  191.   (c)  Non-uaer. 

§  192.   (d)  Adyerae   obatruotion, 
or  prescription. 

§  193.   (e)  Destruction  of  that  on 
which  the  right  depends. 

§  194.  (  f  )  Union  of  tenements. 

§  195.  (g)  Excessive    claim    or 
user. 

§  196.  Remedies  for  obstructions 
or  injuries  to  easements  and 
vitudes. 


ser- 


§  182.  Topics  of  this  chapter. 

a.  Incidents  of  EasenurUs  and 
Servitudes* 

§  188.  Transfer  of  them. 

§  184.  Use    and    enjoyment   of 
them. 

§  185.  Repairs  of  them. 

§  180.  Alterations  of  them. 

b.  Termination,  Destruction^  and  Sus- 
pension of  Easements  and  Servi- 
tudes. 

§  187.   Natural  termination. 
§  188.   Methods  of  destroying  and 
suspending  them. 

§  182.  Topics  of  this  Chapter.  —  The  acquisition  and  gen- 
eral nature  of  common-law  easements  and  those  of  servitudes 
which  are  not  easements  have  been  separately  discussed  in  the 
last  two  preceding  chapters.  In  regard  to  their  important 
incidents,  such  as  their  transfer,  use,  repairs,  and  alterations, 
all  of  these  rights  may  now  be  most  conveniently  and  intel- 
ligibly examined  together.  Those  incidents,  the  methods  by 
which  easements  and  servitudes  may  be  terminated  or  sus- 
pended and  the  remedies  for  their  obstruction  or  injury  are 
the  topics  of  this  chapter.  Some  special  features  of  particu- 
lar, important  species  of  these  incorporeal  hereditaments  will 
be  separately  examined  in  the  next  succeeding  chapter. 

a.    Inddenis  of  Easemewts  and  Servitudes,  including  their 
Transfer,  Use,  Repairs,  and  Alterations. 

§  183.  Ttanafer  of  Easements  and  Servitudes.  — The  pre- 
vailing rule  as  to  easements  in  gross,  in  both  England  and 

16 
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America,  is  that  they  are  not  assignable  nor  inheritable,  and 
can  not  be  made  so  by  any  form  of  words  in  the  deeds  or 
contracts  by  which  they  are  brought  into  being.  They  are 
attached  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  granted,  and  can  not 
exist  in  any  other  way.^  So,  the  other  forms  of  servitudes 
above  discussed,  which  do  not  require  the  existence  of  any 
dominant  estate,  such,  for  example,  as  the  rights  of  the  public 
iu  a  street  or  highway,  are  commonly  of  such  a  character  that 
they  must  remain  the  property  of  the  town,  parish,  or  other 
political  body  which  acquired  them,  or  must  cease  to  exist^ 
In  a  few  of  the  United  States,  however,  such  as  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin,  it  is  held  that  easements  in  gross  may  be  so 
created  as  to  be  readily  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  same 
ways  in  which  other  species  of  real  property  are  transferred.' 
And  there  are  some  forms  of  the  other  servitudes  having  no 
dominant  teuements,  such  as  rights  of  way  acquired  by  rail- 
road or  turnpike  companies,  of  which  valid  transfers  may 
unquestionably  be  made  so  long  as  the  purposes  and  ends  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  not  materially  changed.^  These 
rights  and  privileges  over  land  which  belong  to  individuals 
or  corporations  as  such,  and  are  not  appurtenant  to  other 
land,  may  be  said,  in  summary,  to  be  ordinarily  independent, 
proper  objects  of  such  agreements,  assignments,  and  transfers 
as  the  interested  parties  choose  to  make ;  with  the  two  quali- 
fications, however,  that  the  public  interests  shall  not  be 
injuriously  affected  by  such  conveyances  or  agreements,  and 

^  Ackrojd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164;  rights,  not  iitrictlj  ferritndes   in   fee 

Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.  r.  Koelle,  104  since  a  fee  most  be  appurtenant  to  land, 

IIL  455 ;  Tinicum  Fishing  Co.  v.  Carter,  but  contract  rights  in  perpetuity  which 

61  Pa.    St.  21 ;  Pearson  v.  Hartman,  may  be  legaUj  transferred  from  hand 

100  Pa.  St  84;  Cadwalader  v.  Bailej,  to  hand.    See  also  Wilder  v.  Wheeler, 

17   R.  L  495;   Wagner  v.  Hanna,  38  60  N.  H.  351. 

CaL  111 ;  Boatman  v.  Laslej,  83  Ohio  *  The  intention  that  the  right  shaU 

St.  614;  Post  V.  Pearsall,  22  Wend.  be  en jojred  bj  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and 

(N.  Y.)  425,  432;  Hall  v.  Armstrong,  assigns,  must    be    clearly  manifested. 

53  Conn.  554  ;  Hooeier  Stone  Co.  v.  Ma*  Bowen  v,  Conner,  6  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  132 ; 

lott,  130  Ind.  21,  24 ;  Fisher  v.  Fair,  34  French  v.  Morris,  101  Mass.  68 ;  Owen 

8.  C.  203 ;  Wilder  v.  Wheeler,  60  N.  H.  v.  Field,  102  Mass.  90  ;  Hankej  v.  Clark, 

351;  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  13,  p. «9.  110  Mass.  262;  PouU  v.  Mockley,  S3 

«  Poet  V,  Pearsall.  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  Wis.  482. 
425,432.  A  servitude  conyejed  to  a  city,  *  This  occurs,  for  example,  when  a 

"its  successors  and  assigns,"  has  been  railroad  franchise  and  all  its  wajs.rights, 

held  to  be  capable  of  being  assigned,  and  privileges  are  sold  or  leased.    See 

however;  and  it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  Eastman  v,  Anderson,  119  Mass.  526 ; 

if  the  parties  use  such  express  words  to  Barney  v,  Keokuk,  94  U.  S.  324,  340; 

that  effect,  they  may  thus  make  these  12  Amer.  &  Sng.  Ency.  of  L.  660. 
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that,  in  most  jurisdictions,  mere  easements  in  gross  are  of  a 
purely  personal  character  and  are  not  capable  of  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  easement  or  servitude  which  is 
appurtenant  to  a  dominant  tenement  adheres  to  that  tenement 
and  passes  with  it  in  its  transfer  by  descent,  devise,  or  act 
inter  vivos,^  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  right  or  privi- 
lege shall  be  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  the  land  to  which  it  is 
appurtenant;  though  in  practice  the  statement  that  the  instru- 
ment is  meant  to  convey  the  lot  particularly  described,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  is  the  form  of  the  express  contract  by 
which  such  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  ordinarily  granted.' 
An  appurtenant  easement,  moreover,  can  not  be  conveyed  by 
its  owner  separate  from  the  land.  lb  can  not  be  converted 
into  an  easement  or  right  in  gross.  It  inheres  in  the  corpo- 
real, dominant  property,  and  can  not  exist  in  any  other  form.* 
In  order  that  it  shall  be  thus  appurtenant  and  adhere  thus 
closely  to  the  land,  passing  with  it  and  not  being  severable 
from  it,  the  easement  must  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  corporeal 
property,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  it,  appropriate  and  reasonably 


1  The  distinction  mnat  be  again  care- 
foUy  noted  between  an  easement  and  a 
profit  a  prendre.  The  latter  means  the 
right  to  take  something  from  the  servi- 
ent estate,  while  the  former  never  in- 
Tolves  that  right  While  an  easement 
in  gross  is  ordinarily  of  a  purely  per- 
sonal character  and  not  assignable  nor 
transferable  in  any  way,  a  profit  a  pren- 
drct  even  though  it  be  the  property  of  an 
indiridual  as  such  and  without  any  ref- 
erence to  his  ownership  of  any  dominant 
tenement,  may  be  readily  made  assign- 
able and  inheritable  by  the  use  of  apt 
words  in  the  deed  or  contract  by  which 
it  is  created.  Post  v,  Pearsall,  22  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  425;  Tinicum  Fishing  Co.  v. 
Carter,  61  Pa.  St.  21,  39 ;  Buffum  v. 
Harris,  5  R.  L  243 ;  Stevenson  v.  Wig. 
gin,  56  N.  H.  308 ;  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.) 
p.  13,  p.  ♦  9.  And  see  Pierce  v.  Keator, 
70  N.  Y.  419. 

«  Stople  V.  Heydon,  6  Mod.  1 ;  United 
Stateep.  Appleton,  1  Sumn.  (U.  8.  Cir. 
Ct.)  492,  503;  Newman  v.  Nellis,  97 
N.  Y.  285;  Cady  ».  Springfield  Water 
Works  Co..  10  N.  Y.  Supp.  570;  Jack- 
son V.  Hathaway,  15  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  447 ; 


Manderback  v.  Orphans'  Home,  109  Pa. 
St.  231 ;  Jones  v,  Adams,  162  Mass.  224 ; 
Brakely  v.  Sharp,  9  N.  J.  £q.  9 ;  Chicago, 
St.  F.  &  C.  B.  Co.  V,  Ward,  128  lU.  349 ; 
Parish  v.  Kaspare,  109  lud.  586;  Cole 
v.  Bradbury,  86  Me.  380;  Cadwalader 
V.  Bailey,  17  R.  1. 495 ;  Shields  v.  Titus, 
46  Ohio  St.  528;  Coolidge  v.  Hagar, 
43  Vt.  9. 

*  United  States  v,  Appleton,  1  Sumn. 
(U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.)  492,  502;  Spencer  ». 
EUmer,  151  N.  Y.  390,  399;  Newman 
V.  Nellis,  97  N.  Y.  285;  Dority  ».  Dun- 
ning, 78  Me.  381 ;  Alexander  v.  Tolles- 
ton  Club,  110  IlL  65;  Kent  v.  Waite, 
10  Pick.  (Mass.)  138;  Shields  v.  Titus, 
46  Ohio  St  528. 

«  Hankey  v.  Clark,  110  Mass.  262; 
Cadwalader  v.  Bailey,  17  R.  I.  495; 
Moore  v.  Crose,  43  Ind.  30 ;  Ackroyd  v. 
Smith,  10  C.  B.  164 ;  Tinicum  Fishing 
Co.  V.  Carter,  61  Pa.  St  21 ;  Boatman 
V.  Lasley,  23  Ohio  St.  614;  Newman  v, 
Nellis,  97  N.  Y.  285.  By  express  words 
an  easement  may  be  made  appurtenant 
to  any  certain  portion  of  the  land. 
Leach  v.  Hastings,  147  Mass.  515. 
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requisite  to  its  enjoyment  for  the  purposes  for  whicly  it  is 
conyeyed.^  But  there  need  be  no  absolute  necessity  that  the 
easement  shall  exist  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  properly 
enjoyed.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land  fronting  on  a 
public  highway  purchase  the  adjoining  lot  in  the  rear,  access 
to  which  has  unifdrmly  been  over  a  private  way  (not  a  way  of 
necessity)  from  another  public  street,  the  fact  that  he  may 
now  reach  both  parcels  from  the  one  highway  which  one  of 
them  adjoins  will  not  interfere  with  his  acquisition  of  the 
private  way  as  appurtenant  to  his  newly  acquired  property.' 
An  easement  or  servitude  that  is  appurtenant  to  a  piece  of 
land  adheres  to  every  part  of  it;  and  when  the  land  is  divided 
and  parcelled  out  among  a  number  of  different  owners,  either 
by  act  of  the  parties  or  by  operation  of  law,  each  of  them  may 
enjoy  the  right,  so  long  as  this  does  not  result  in  unduly 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  servient  tenement* 

§  184.  Use  and  EnJoTment  of  Easements  and  Servitudes.  — 
The  ways  in  which  easements  or  servitudes  may  be  used  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  enjoyment  may  be  carried  are  to  be 
determined,  from  a  fair  construction  of  the  deed  or  instru* 
ment  by  which  they  are  granted  or  reserved  when  they  are 
the  result  of  agreement  by  the  parties,  from  the  method  of 
user  by  which  they  have  been  acquired  when  they  arise  from 
prescription  or  custom,  from  an  ascertainment  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  rights  were  originally  contemplated  or  for 
which  they  are  appropriate  and  useful  for  public  enjoyment 
when  they  are  created  by  operation  of  law,  and  from  their 
requirement  for  the  protection  or  reasonable  employment  of 
the  land  when  they  exist  by  nature. 

When  a  right  of  way  is  expressly  granted  for  a  footpath, 
the  grantee  can  not  use  it  for  a  carriage  road  or  horseway.^ 
And  where  the  lessor  of  a  parcel  of  land  reserved  over  it  a 
way  to  and  from  a  stable  which  belonged  to  him,  "  on  foot, 
and  for  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  and  sheep,"  it  was  held  that  this 
did  not  give  him  the  right  to  carry  manure  in  a  wheelbarrow 

1  Ackrojd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164;  «  Friti  v,  Tompkins,  89  N.  Y.  App. 

Bailej  v.  Stephens,  12  C.  B.  ir .  s.  91 ;  Dir.  73 ;  Panonn  v,  Johnson,  68  N.  Y. 

Bopst  V,  Empire,  5  N.  Y.  83 ;  Pierce  v,  62 ;  Muasey  ».  Union  Wharf,  41   Me. 

Keator.  70  N.  Y.  419 ;  Dennis  v.  Wilson,  34. 

107  Mass.  591 ;   Boland  v.  St.  John's  <  Philbrick  r.  Ewing,  97  Mass.  188; 

Schools,  163  Mass.  229 ;  Lathrop  v.  Els-  Spaulding  v.  Abbot,  55  N.  H.  428. 

ner.  93  Mich.  599 ;  Knecken  r.  Voltz.  110  4  Kirkham  v.  Sharp,  1  Whart.  (Pa.) 

HI.  264 ;  Spensley  v.  Valentine,  34  Wis.  328. 
154 ;  Dori^  v.  Donning,  78  Me.  881. 
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from  the  stable  across  the  land.^  So,  if  there  be  granted  or 
reserved  to  A  the  privilege  of  passing  over  B's  land  simply 
to  reach  lot  No.  1,  A  will  be  a  trespasser  if  he  use  the  road 
to  reach  lot  No.  2,  even  though  he  may  pass  over  the  way  to 
lot  No.  1  in  the  first  place  and  thence  across  the  latter  to 
lot  No.  2.'  **The  grantee  of  a  way  is  limited  to  use  his  way 
for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  specified  in  his  grant. 
He  can  not  go  out  of  his  way,  nor  use  it  to  go  to  any  other 
place  than  that  described,  nor  to  that  place  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  specified,  if  the  use  in  this  respect  is  re- 
stricted."' Whatever  is  necessary,  however,  to  the  reason- 
able enjoyment  of  the  easement  passes  with  it;^  and  when 
the  grant  or  reservation  is  made  generally  without  any  par- 
ticular specification  of  the  place  or  method  of  its  use,  it  may 
be  enjoyed  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  reasonable  manner 
as  does  not  unnecessarily  burden  the  servient  tenement.^ 
Accordingly,  when  the  right  is  a  footpath,  it  must  be  high 
and  wide  and  light  enough  for  the  convenient  passing  of 
persons  and  such  things  as  they  usually  carry.^  When  it  is 
a  "wagon  road,"  it  may  be  employed  for  the  transportation 
of  any  reasonable  loads  on  wagons  of  any  ordinary  form  and 
size.^  And  where  it  was  a  right  of  way  to  a  warehouse,  it 
included,  as  an  incident  to  its  proper  enjoyment,  the  right  of 
the  tenant  of  the  warehouse  to  pile  goods  upon  the  land  and 
keep  them  there  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  in  the  process 
of  moving  them  to  and  from*the  building.' 

1  Bnmton  v.  HaU,  I    Q.  B.   792;  George  v.  Cox,  114  Mass.  382,  388; 

Fonier  v,  Seabnry,  135  N.  Y.  50.  ParkB  v.  Bishop,  120  Mass.  340;  Attj.- 

*  Bayenport   rr.  Lamson,  21   Pick.  Gen.  v.  Williams,  140  Mass.  329. 
(Mass.)  72;   Crocker  v.  Cotting,   181  «  Atkins  v.  Bordman,  2  Met.  (Mass) 
Mass.  146 ;  Howell  v.  King,  1  Mod.  190 ;  457 ;  Tncker  t;.  Howard,  128  Mass.  361 ; 
Colchester  v.  Roberts,  4  M.  &  W.  769;  Gerrish  v.  Shattnck,  132  Mass.  235. 
Lawton  v.  Ward,  1  Ld.  Raym.  75;  1  f  Atkins  o.  Bordman,2  Met  (Mass.) 
KoUe  Abr.  891,  pL  S ;  §  147,  tupra*  457 ;   Richardson    v.   Pond,    15    Gray 

*  French  v.  Marstin,  24  N.  H.  440,  (Mass.),  387,  389;  Bakeman  v.  Talbot, 
82  N.  H.  316;  Regina  v,  Pratt,  4  E.  &  31  N.  Y.  366. 

B.  860;  Colchester  r.  Roberts,  4  M.  &  "  Appleton    v.    Pnllerton,    1    Gray 

W.  769,  774;   Greene  ».  Canny,  137  (Mass.),    186;    Lyman    v,   Arnold,    5 

Masa.  64,  69;  Woolrych  on  Ways,  p.  Mason,  195,  198;  Sargent  r.  Hnbbard. 

*  34.  102  Mass.  380.    It  is  ordinarily  a  quee- 

*  Baker  v.  Frick,  45  Md.  337 ;  Bald-  don  of  fact  for  the  jnry  as  to  what 
win  9.  Boston  &  M.  R.  Co.,  181  Mass.  things  are  reasonably  necessary  or  con- 
166;  Arnold  v.  Fee,  148  N.  Y.  214;  renient,  so  as  to  be  included  within  that 
Gillespie  v,  Weinberg,  148  N.  Y.  238.  which  the  owner  of  the  easement  or 

*  Abbott  9.  Bntler,  59  N.  H.  317;  servitude  may  enjoy;  bat  the  jnry  is 
Bakeman   9.  Talbot,  31    K.  Y.  866:  to  act  under  the  instmctiona  of  the 
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A  right  or  privilege  acquired  by  prescription  must  result 
from  a  user  of  the  servient  estate  in  the  same  place  and  within 
definite  boundaries  during  the  entire  period  of  limitation.^ 
The  manner  and  extent  of  such  user  then  determine  the 
character  and  limitations  of  the  easement  or  servitude  thus 
acquired.  It  can  "never  outrun  or  exceed  the  user  in  which 
it  had  its  origin."*  Thus,  when  a  railroad  company  has 
acquired  a  right  of  way  by  prescription,  it  is  limited  to  the 
enjoyment  thereof  to  the  width  which  it  has  employed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adverse  user.'  So,  where  the  prescriptive 
roadway  is  obtained  solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
dominant  property  subsequently  becomes  a  manufacturing  or 
residential  district,  the  right  can  not  be  enjoyed  for  these 
new  purposes  so  as  to  impose  a  heavier  burden  upon  the  ser- 
vient tenement.^  But  a  fair  and  reasonable  employment  of 
the  right  gained  by  prescription  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts; 
and  the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate  will  not  be  restricted  in 
its  enjoyment  unless  his  acts  substantially  change  or  increase 
the  burden  on  the  other's  land.  It  was  accordingly  held 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  owner  of  a  so-called  "nine-acre 
field,"  who  had  acquired  by  adverse  user  a  general  right  of 
way  from  it  to  a  highway,  carried  over  the .  road  a  quantity  of 
hay,  of  which  a  small  portion  had  been  raised  on  an  adjoining 
field,  did  not  constitute  an  excessive  use  of  the  easement^ 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  uses  to  which  a  way  of  neces- 
sity may  be  applied  are  determined  by  its  requirements  for 
the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  dominant  estate  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  conveyance,  and  that 

coort  as  to  the  daases  and  character  of  *  Parks  v.  Bishop,  120  Mass.  340; 

the  incidental    priyileges  which   thej  Wimhledon  &  Fntnej  Commons  Con- 

may  inclade.    Baker  v,  Frick,  45  Md.  serrators  v.  Dixon,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  Dir. 

337;   Atkinson    v,    Bordman,   2    Met.  62. 

(Mass.)  457;    Richardson  v.  Pond,  15  *  Williams  v.  James,  2  C.  P.  577; 

Gray  (Mass.),  389.  Parks  v.  Bishop,  120  Mass.  340;  At- 

1  Jones  17.  Perciral,  5  Pick.  (Mass.)  water  r.  Bodfish,  11  Gray  (Mass.),  150 ; 

485 ;  Sooth  Branch  R.  Co.  v.  Parker,  41  Cowling  v.  Higginson,  4  M.  &  W.  245. 


N.  J.  £q.  489;    KnrU  v.   Hoke,   172 
Pa.  St  165;  §  \57,  supra. 

«  Amer.  Bank  Note  Co.  r.  N.  Y,  EL 
R.  Co.,  129  N.  Y.  252,  266;  Lewis  r. 
N.  Y.  &  H.  B.  Co.,  40  N.  Y.  App.  Dir. 
343 ;  Rjan  v,  M.  V.  &  S.  I.  R.  Co.,  62 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  owner  had  ac-| 
quired  a  genercU  way  in  these  cases.! 
When  by  grant  or  fair  implication  a  I 
right  is  obtained  for  only  one  lot,  it  can  I 
not,  as  shown  above  in  this  section,  be| 
nsed  for  other  land.    See  also  {  147, 


Miss.   162;    Richardson    r.    Pond,   15  «u/>ra,  especially  French  v.  Marstin,  SS 

Gray  (Mass.),  387.  N.  H.  316;  Crocker  o.  Cottiiig,   181 

>  O.  &  R.  V.  B.  Ca  9.  Rickards,  38  Mass.  146. 
Neb.  847. 
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the  waj  ceases  when  the  necessity  terminates.^  Bights  which 
exist  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  such  as  the  right  to  the 
lateral  support  of  soil,  or  that  to  the  usual  flow  of  a  natural 
stream,  are  servitudes  which  may  be  enjoyed  and  must  be 
endured  to  the  extent  which  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  land 
in  its  natural  condition  requires,  but  do  not  ordinarily  ex- 
tend to  the  benefit  of  artificial  erections  or  improvements. 
A  right,  for  example,  to  have  one's  soil  laterally  supported 
by  that  of  his  neighbor  does  not  exist  naturally  in  favor  of 
buildings,  nor  does  it  include  any  soil  or  its  products  in  other 
than  their  natural  condition.*  The  waters  of  a  natural  stream 
may  be  used  by  the  owner  of  the  land  over  which  it  flows,  in 
any  manner  and  to  any  extent  that  he  may  desire,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  change  the  place  at  which  they  pass  into  his 
neighbor's  property,  nor  pollute  them,  nor  substantially 
diminish  their  volume.' 

The  owner  of  the  servient  estate  may  employ  his  land  for 
such  purposes  as  he  pleases,  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
and  proper  use  of  the  easement  or  servitude.*  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  right  be  a  private  way,  the  servient  owner  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  maintain  a  gate  or  bars  across  it,  provided 
that  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  contract  of  the  parties  and 
does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  way.^  But 
he  must  not  so  place  obstructions  in  the  way,  nor  so  remove  or 
destroy  the  accessories  to  its  use,  as  to  restrict  essentially 
the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  right  Therefore,  where  the 
easement  consisted  of  a  carriage  road,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  over  which  it  existed  was  enjoined  from  depositing 
stones  in  the  way,  and  from  hauling  heavy  loads  over  it  in 

^  S§  l^^>  ^^7>  iupra,  feet  wide,  it  was  held  that  the  senrient 

'  AngoB  p.  Dalton,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  teoant  might  place  obstmctions  within 

740 ;  White  v.  Dresser,  135  Mass.  1 50 ;  that  space,  so  loDg  as  he  did  not  shut  oat 

White  u,  Nassau  Tmst  Co.,  168  N.  T.  a  conrenient  way.    Johnson  v.  Kinni- 

149,  155 ;  §§  207,  208,  infra,  cutt,  2  Cash.  (Mass.)  153,  156.    Bat  the 

'  Brewster  v.  Rogers  Co.,  169  N.  Y.  express  grant  or  reserration  of  a  well- 

73 ;  S  223,  infra,  defined  width  entitles  the  grantee  to  the 

*  Bakeman  v.  Talbot,  31  N.  Y.  366,  entire  space  nnobstructed.    Tacker  v, 

871.  Howard,  122  Mass.  529, 128  Mass.  361 ; 

«  Hason  v.  Yoong,  4  Lans.  (N.  Y.)  Nash  v.  N.  E.  Ins.  Co.,  127  Mass.  91 ; 

63 ;  Bean  v.  Coleman,  44  N.  H.  539 ;  Bissell  r.  Grant,  35  Conn.  288,  295.    So, 

Honpeso.  Alderson,  22  Iowa,  160,  163;  the  landowner  mar  cnltirate  the  soil, 

Connery  v.  Brooks,  73  Pa.  St;  80;  At-  oyer  which  the  r<^  exists,  in  sach  a 

kins  V,  Bordman,  2  Met.  (Mass.)  457;  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ose 

Richardson  v.  Pond,  15  Gray  (Mass.),  of  the  privilege  according  to  the  terms 

887,  389.    In  one  case,  where  the  right  of  the  grant  or  reservation.    Wells  v. 

of  way  was  granted  over  a  space  twenty  Tolman,  156  N.  Y.  636. 
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such  a  manner  as  to  cat  it  up  and  make  it  unsuitable  for  light 
carriages.^ 

In  a  word,  the  owner  of  the  easement  or  servitude  shall 
hare  the  right  to  use  it  and  all  things  accessory  to  its  enjoy- 
ment in  the  manner  contemplated  and  implied  in  its  original 
creation  or  existence ;  and  the  owner  of  the  land  shall  have 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property  in  all  methods  not  inconsistent 
with  such  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  incorporeal  right  or 
privilege. 

§  185.  Repairs  of  Sasements  and  Sarvitades.  —  The  owner 
of  the  servient  tenement  may  be  bound,  by  grant,  reservation, 
or  prescription,  to  make  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary 
to  die  proper  enjoyment  of  the  easement  or  servitude  by  its 
owner. ^  But,  as  a  general  rule,  this  obligation  does  not  rest 
upon  him;  and  the  dominant  tenant  can  insist  on  no  repairs 
or  improvements  other  than  those  which  he  himself  makes  or 
causes,  even  though  they  may  be  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  right.*  The  authority,  however,  to  amend,  repair,  or 
improve  the  property,  to  the  extent  which  may  be  fairly 
requisite  to  the  utility  to  its  owner  of  the  right  or  privilege 
as  reasonably  contemplated  by  the  parties,  goes  with  it  as  an 
incident  to  its  ownership.  Such  incidental  rights  have  been 
described  as  ^^ secondary  easements."^  Thus,  the  grant  of  a 
way  includes  the  right  of  its  owner  to  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  And  the  right 
to  use  a  house  or  any  part  of  it  for  a  particular  purpose  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  repair  it  to  the  extent  which  that  purpose 
requires.* 

While  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  has  authority 

1  Herman  v.  Roberti,  119  N.  Y.  37.  Liford's  Case,  11  Rep.  46  b,  52  a;  Wet- 

*  Wliittenton  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Staples,  more  p.  Fisk,  15  R.  L  354;  Herman  v, 
164  Mass.  319,  330;  Middleford  v.  Roberts,  119  N.  Y.  37;  Huntington  9. 
Church  Mais  Knitting  Co.,  160  Mass.  Asher,96  N.  Y.  604;  Edgettv.  Douglas, 
S67;  Bronton  tr.  Coffin,  108  Mass.  175;  144  Pa.  St.  95.  Nor  do  words  in  the 
Lynn  v.  Turner,  Cowper,  86 ;  Kingston-  deed  of  conveyance  of  a  way,  dedar- 
upon-HuU  V.  Homer,  Lofft,  576.  ing  that  no  easement  shaU  pass  by  im- 

<  Gerrard  9.  Cooke,  5  B.  &  P.  109,  plication,  nor   long  user  of   the  way 

115;  Pomfret  9.  Bicroft,  1  Saund.  321,  without  actually  making  any  repairs, 

823,  n.  3 ;  Rider  v.  Smith,  3  T.  R.  766 ;  deprive  the  owner  of  a  way  of  the  right 

Boane  9.  Badger,  12  Mass.  65 ;  Joseph  to  make  repairs  when  necessary.    "  The 

9.  Ager,  108  CaL  517;    Hargrare  9.  very  existence  of  a  right  of  way  pre- 

Cook,  108  CaL  72.  dudes  the  idea  that  the  party  who  has 

*  Nicholas  9.  Chamberlain,  Cro.  Jac  the  right  can  not  repair  or  keep  the  way 
121 ;  Toothe  9.  Bryce,  50  N.  J.  £q.  589,  in  order."  McMillan  9.  Cronin,  75 
609.  N.  Y.  474,  477 ;  St  Anthony  F.  W.  Co. 

*  Benham  9.  Minor,  38  Conn.  252 ;  9.  Minneapolisi  41  Minn.  270,  274. 
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to  make  such  repairs  as  the  proper  uses  of  his  right  demand, 
yet,  as  between  him  and  the  servient  tenant,  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  repair,  unless  required  to  do  so  by  contract  or 
prescription.^  He  may  let  the  way,  drain,  wall,  or  other 
subject  of  the  right  become  useless  if  he  please ;  and,  except 
in  cases  in  which  this  is  a  violation  of  his  duty  to  the  public 
or  to  his  neighbor  to  keep  his  property  in  a  safe,  condition,  he 
is  not  answerable  therefor  to  any  one.' 

The  privilege  of  making  necessary  and  reasonable  repairs 
'  includes,  of  course,  the  right  to  go  upon  and  use  the  servient 
property  to  the  requisite  extent  The  owner  of  a  dam  and 
right  of  flowage  may  enter  upon  the  soil  and  take  as  much  of 
it  as  is  needed  to  keep  the  dam  in  good  condition,  doing  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  servient  land ;  and  he  who  has 
a  right  of  way  is  entitled  to  have  such  use  of  the  adjacent 
land  as  is  required  to  make  and  keep  a  good  road.'  But 
when  the  means  of  enjoying  his  right  are  out  of  repair,  he 
must  not  pass  over  or  appropriate  other  portions  of  the  ser- 
vient tenement,  unless  tiie  owner  of  the  latter  is  bound  to 
repair,  or  has  wilfully  and  wrongfully  obstructed  or  interfered 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  easement  or  servitude.  The  owner 
of  such  a  privilege  can  not,  by  his  own  act  or  neglect,  let  the 
means  of  utilizing  it  become  defective,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  impose  a  heavier  or  different  burden  upon  the  servi- 
ent property.*  ^If,  however,  the  proprietor  of  the  latter,  by 
intentional  wrong,  impair  the  means  of  enjoying  the  right, 
the  dominant  owner  may  use  the  adjacent  land  as  long  as  the 
unwarrantable  interference  continues.^ 

§  186.  Alterations  of  Easements  and  Senritndes.  —  The  very 
existence  of  an  easement  or  servitude,  placing  as  it  does  the 
enjoyment  of  one  man's  land  to  some  extent  in  the  hands  of 
another,  calls  for  careful,  exact,  and  quite  stringent  regula- 

*  Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  Dong.  744;  Roberta,  119  N.Y.  87;  Doane  v.  Badger, 
McMillan  r.  Cronin,  75  N.  Y.  474;  12  Mass.  65;  Newcomen  v.  Conlson, 
Jones  V.  Perciyal,  5  Pick.  (Mass.)  485,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Diy.  138;  Senhonse  v. 
487;  Walker  v.  Pierce,  38  Vt  94.  Christian,  1  T.  R.  560;  Dand  v.  Kings- 

*  Pomfret  r.  Ricroft,  1  Wros.  Sannd.  oote,  6  M.  &  W.  174. 

821 ;   Dnncan  v.  Lonch,  6  Q.  B.  904 ;  *  Rockland  W.  Co.  v.  TUlson,  75 

Roberts   v.    Roberts,    55    N.  Y.    275;  Me.  170;  Capers  r.  McEee,  1  Strobh. 

Kaler  v,  Beaman,  49  Me.  207;  Doane  (S.  C.)  164;  McMillan  v,  Cronin,  75 

V.  Badger,  12  Mass.  65.  N.  Y.  474. 

»  Edgett  V.  Donglas,  144  Pa.  St.  95;  »  Taylor  v.  Whitehead.  Dong.  744; 

Gerrard  v,  Cooke,  5  B.  &  P.  109;  Dnn-  Bnllard  v,  Harrison,  4  M.  &  8.  387; 

am  V.  Lonch,  6  Q.  B.  904;  Huntington  Hamilton  v.  White,  6  N.  Y.  9;  Waab. 

0.  Aaher,  96  K.  Y.  604;  Herman  v.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  p.  293,  p.  •  196. 
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tions  of  their  reciprocal  rights  and  duties.  The  property  of 
each  must  be  so  used  as  not  to  cause  any  injury  to  the  oilier, 
with  which  it  is  so  intimately  associated ;  yet  the  restrictions 
must  ordinarily  be  no  more  severe  than  such  as  are  required 
by  this  principal  "The  right  of  the  easement  owner  and 
the  right  of  the  landowner  are  not  absolute,  irrelative,  and 
imcontrolled,  but  are  so  limited,  each  by  the  other,  that  there 
may  be  a  due  and  reasonable  enjoyment  of  both."  ^ 

It  is  accordingly  held  that  the  owner  of  the  right  may 
make  such  improvements  and  alterations  as  do  not  substan- 
tially change  its  character.^  But  he  may  be  enjoined  from 
adding  anything  to  it,  or  taking  anything  from  it,  or  employ- 
ing it  in  a  manner  or  place,  which  may  result  in  his  enjoy- 
ment upon  the  servient  land  of  something  materially  difiFerent 
from  that  to  which  he  is  strictly  entitled ;  and  this  though  the 
change  or  improvement  might  be  of  no  immediate  detriment 
to  the  servient  estate,  or  might  be  to  it  in  some  sense  a  bene- 
fit' Thus,  a  slight  alteration  in  a  road,  made  by  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  way  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  it  and 
rendering  it  more  convenient  to  all  parties,  will  be  permitted.* 
And  a  change  in  the  method  of  using  water  as  it  runs  over 
one's  own  land,  whether  the  stream  be  natural  or  artificial,  • 
gives  no  right  of  action  to  his  neighbors,  provided  it  does  not 
materially  affect  the  character  of  the  water  nor  the  manner  in 
which  it  flows  over  their  lands.  ^  But  an  open  drain  can  not 
be  changed  to  a  drain  through  a  pipe,  or  vice  versa,  against 
the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  land  through  which  it  passes.^ 
Nor  will  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  run  by  water  power  be  per- 

^  Olcott  V,  Thompeon,  59  N.  H.  154,  A  benefit  bettowed  apon  it  against  hit 

156.  wiU  is  a  legal  injury  to  him.    Ibid. 
*  Roberts  v.  Roberts,  55  N.  Y.  275.  «  Lawton  v.  Rivers,  2  M'Cord  (S.  C), 

<  Latrel's  Case,  4  Rep.  84  b ;  Tap-  445.    And  see  Burns  v.  People's  Ditch 

ling  V.  Jones,  1 1  U.  L.  Cas.  290 ;  Dick-  Co.,  104  CaL  248 ;  Richardson  v.  Clem- 

erson  v.  Grand  Jouction  Canal  Co.,  15  ents,  89  Pa.  St.  503 ;  Blaine  v.  Raj,  61 

Beav.  260 ;  Onthank  v.  L.  S.  &  M.  C.  R.  Vt  566. 

Co.,  71 N.  Y.  194  ;  Evangelical  Lntheran  *  Luttrers  Case,  4  Rep.  84  b ;  Sann- 

8t.  J.  &  O.  Home  v.  Buffalo  Hjdraolic  ders  v,  Newman,  1  Bam.  &  Aid.  258, 

Ass'n,  64  N.  Y.  561 ;  Merritt  v,  Parker,  262;  Whittier  r.  Cocheco  Bifg.  Co.,  9 

1  N.  J.  L.  460;  Johiiston  v.  Hyde,  32  N.  H.  454;  Blanchard  v.  Baker,  8  Me. 
N.  J.  Eq.  446;  Allen  9.  San  Jose  L.  &  .    253;  Baddington  v.  Bradley,  10  Conn. 

W.  Co.,  92  Cal.  138 ;  Dewey  v.  Bellows,  213. 

9  N.  H.  282 ;  Darlington  v.  Painter,  7  «  Allen  v.  San  Jose  L.  &  W.  Co.,  92 

Pa.  St.  473 ;  Jennison  v.  Walker,   1 1  Cal.  138 ;  Dickerson  r.  Grand  Junction 

Gray  (Mass.),  423.    The  owner  of  land  Canal  Co.,  15    Bear.    260;    Jaqui  v, 

has  an  arbitrary  right   to   determine  Johnson,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  526. 
whether  or  not  it '  shall  be  improved. 
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mitted  to  alter  the  machinery  therein  or  its  workings  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  interfere  essentially  with  the  operation  of 
other  mills  below  his  own.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
must  do  nothing  to  alter  materially  the  servitude  to  which 
his  land  is  subjected.  Even  though  the  act  might  result  in 
an  improvement  of  the  easement  or  servitude  and  increase 
its  usefulness  to  its  owner,  the  latter  may  have  an  injunction 
against  the  working  of  any  substantial  change  in  his  right  or 
in  the  mode  of  its  enjoyment*  Subject  to  this  limitation,  the 
servient  tenant  may  work  and  improve  his  land  and  put  it  to 
any  legal  use  which  he  may  desire.  The  owner  of  an  ease- 
ment in  the  use  of  an  aqueduct,  for  example,  can  not  restrain 
the  landowner  from  putting  a  more  ornamental  covering  over 
the  reservoir  and  otherwise  improving  his  property,  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  materially  interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  right*  The  owner  of  land  over  which  a  way  of 
necessity  is  to  exist  may  locate  it  in  the  first  instance,  if 
he  make  it  reasonably  convenient;  but,  after  it  is  once  fixed, 
he  can  not  change  it  without  the  other's  consent^  In  case, 
however,  of  the  material  alteration  of  any  easement  or  servi- 
tude by  the  servient  tenant,  if  it  be  used  in  its  changed  con- 
dition for  so  long  a  time  as  to  show  an  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  its  owner,  he  can  not  thereafter  have  it  restored  to  its 
original  form  without  the  consent  of  the  servient  owner.  ^ 


b.    Termination,  Destruction,  and  Suspension  of  Easements 
and  Servitudes. 

§  187.  Natural  Termination.  —  Incorporeal  rights  and  ob- 
ligations, of  course,  may  be  so  limited  at  the  time  of  their 
creation  that  they  can  not  perpetually  endure,  but  must  come 
to  a  natural  end  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Thus,  a  grant  to  one 
of  a  right  of  way  over  his  neighbor's  field,  "  for  and  during 
his  natural  life,"  will  terminate  at  the  death  of  the  grantee. 

1  Wentworth  v.  Poor,  38  Me.  243;  Haslett    v.    Sheperd,   85    Mich.    165; 

CoweU  V.  Thayer,  5  Met.  (Mass.)  253;  EeUey  v.  Saltmarah,  146  Mass.  585. 
King  p.  Tiffany,  9  Conn.  162.  >  Olcott  v.  Thompson,  59  N.  H.  154. 

3  Vinton  v.  Qreene,  158  Mass.  426;  «  §  146,  «t^ra. 

Boherts  v.  Roberts,  55  N.  T.  275 ;  Allen  *  Betts  v.  Badger,  12  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 

V.  San  Jose  L.  &  W.  Co.,  92  CaL  138 ;  223 ;  Fitzpatrick  v.  B.  &  M.  B.  Co.,  84 

Me.  S3. 
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So  a  privilege  of  using  another's  land  may  be  expressly  made 
to  continue  only  for  some  definite  period  of  time,  as  a  stated 
number  of  years  or  months;  or  to  last  until  some  contingent 
event  does  or  does  not  occur,  or  until  some  designated  purpose 
shall  be  accomplished.  In  such  cases,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  the  easement  or  servitude  terminates  naturally  when 
the  time  for  which  it  was  made  has  elapsed,  or  the  purposes 
of  its  creation  have  been  fulfilled.^ 

Aside  from  such  natural  ending,  these  rights  and  burdens, 
whether  created  for  some  temporary  purpose  or  to  continue 
perpetually,  may  be  terminated  or  suspended  in  the  various 
ways  which  are  next  to  be  investigated. 

§  188.  Methods  of  destroying  and  suspending  Basements 
and  Senritndes.  —  The  means  of  destroying,  and  sometimes 
suspending,  these  rights  are  by  (a)  release,  (b)  disclaimer,  or 
abandonment  and  estoppel,  (c)  non-user,  (d)  adverse  obstruc- 
tion, or  prescription,  (e)  destruction  of  that  upon  which  the 
right  depends,  (f )  union  of  the  dominant  and  servient  estates, 
and  (g)  excessive  claim  or  user.  In  most  instances,  any  of 
these  methods  of  dealing  with  the  incorporeal  right  destroys 
it  altogether;  but  under  some  conditions,  which  will  be  here- 
after explained,  the  easement  or  servitude  is  only  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  revives  when  such  operating  cause  of  its  ces- 
sation is  removed.  Each  of  these  ways  of  terminating  ease- 
ments and  servitudes,  or  causing  them  to  cease  to  operate  for 
a  season,  will  be  separately  examined. 

§  189.  (a)  Release  of  Basements  and  Servitudes.  —  Tech- 
nical  Release  under  Seal.  — Any  thing  of  an  incorporeal  nature 
may  be  terminated  and  destroyed  by  an  express  release  under 
seal,  from  the  owner  of  the  right  to  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property.'  It  may  also  be  temporarily  suspended,  to  operate 
again  in  the  future,  or  partly  done  away  with,  set  aside,  or 
altered  in  any  manner  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the 
contract  So  long  as  the  rights  of  third  persons  are  not 
interfered  with,  those  who  are  interested  in  tiie  land  and  the 
rights  and  burdens  upon  or  over  it  may  regulate  or  terminate 
the  latter  in  any  way  that  is  clearly  indicated  by  their  deed. 
It  has  accordingly  been  held  that  an  express  release  of  a  right 
of  way  ends  it,  although  the  effect  is  to  cut  off  the  releasor's 

1  Hahn V.Baker  Lodge, 21  Oreg. do ;  *  Djer  v.  Sanford,  9  Met.  (Mass.) 

Shirley  V.  Crabb,  138  Ind.  200;  Thorn      895;    Comstock  v.  Sharp,  106  Mich. 
t\  WiUoo,  110  Ind.  825^  176. 
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means  of  access  to  his  land  because  it  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  land  of  the  releasee  and  that  of  other  persons.^ 

Such  express  contracts,  by  which  interests  in  real  property 
are  affected,  are  generally  required  by  the  statutes  of  frauds 
to  be  in  writing;  and,  in  order  to  be  a  common-law  release, 
the  writing  must  be  under  seal. 

Release  in  Form  of  License.  —  Using  the  word  "  release  "  for 
a  moment,  however,  in  its  broad,  general  sense,  to  denote  a 
Toluntary  relinquishment  of  a  thing  in  any  manner,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  well-established  principle  that  by  a  mere  license, 
which  is  a  permission  given  orally  or  by  a  writing  not  under 
seal,  the  owner  of  an  easement  may  effectually  release  it  to  the 
servient  tenant.  This  is  done  by  an  authority  to  the  owner 
of  the  servient  land  to  do  something  upon  it  which  will  ob- 
struct the  enjoyment  of  the  easement ;  as  when  he  is  expressly 
permitted  to  erect  upon  it  a  house  or  wall,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shut  out  from  the  windows  of  his  neighbor,  the  licensor, 
the  light  and  air  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  latter  had  in 
some  manner  acquired  an  adverse  right'  While  an  easement 
can  not  be  created  by  parol  agreement;  yet,  when  an  oral 
license  is  thus  given  to  do  an  act  on  the  land  of  the  licensee^ 
and  the  effect  thereof  is  to  destroy  or  impair  an  easement 
appurtenant  to  land  of  the  licensor,  the  latter  will  not  be 
permitted  to  revoke  the  license  so  as  to  stop  or  interfere  with 
any  changes,  additions,  or  improvements  that  have  been  begun 
or  made  upon  the  servient  land  in  consequence  of  the  authority 
so  given.*  But  a  parol  license  to  do  an  act  on  the  licensor's 
land  can  not  have  such  an  operation.  The  licensor  may 
revoke  it  at  any  time,  and  compel  the  licensee  to  restore  the 
property  to  its  original  condition.*  ^!*W^^*^  • 

Both  of  the  rules  of  law  above  stated  —  that  an  easement 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  license  to  do  an  act  on  the  licensee's 
land,  but  that  irrevocable  privileges  can  not  flow  from  a  license 
to  do  an  act  on  the  licensor's  land  —  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  decision  in  Morse  v.  Gopeland.^    The  plaintiff  in  that  case 

^  Ricbards  v,  AtUeborongh  Branch  Ford  v.  New  Haven  &  North  Co.,  23 

B.  Co..  153  Bfaat.  120.  Conn.  214,  223;  §  243,  infra, 

*  Liggins  V.  Inge,  7  Bing.  682 ;  Win-  *  Liggins  v.  Inge,  7  Bing.  682 ;  Djer 
Ux  V.  Brockwell,  8  East,  308 ;  Elliott  v.  v.  Sanford,  9  Met.  (Mass.)  395 ;  Crosdale 
Bhett.  5  Rich.  (S.  C.)  405,  418,  419;  v,  Lanigan,  129  N.  T.  604;  White  v. 
l>jet  V.  Sanford.  5  Met.  (Mass.)  395.  Man.  R.  Co.,  139  N.  Y.  19;  Lawrence 

*  Winter  v.  Broekweli  8  East,  308;  r.  Springer,  49  N.  J.  £q.  289;  §§  210, 
Pope  o.  O'Hara,  48  K.  Y.  446;  Veghte  242,  infra, 

«.  Baritan  Co.,  19  N.  J.  £q.  142,  153 ;  *  2  Gray  (Mass.),  302. 
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owned  a  right  of  flowage  over  land  of  the  defendant.  He  gave 
to  the  latter  oral  permission  to  erect  a  dam  upon  that  land,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  over  a 
part  of  it  which  had  formerly  been  covered  by  the  water ;  and 
also  an  oral  license  to  dig  and  maintain  a  drain,  from  the 
land  thus  taken  from  the  pond,  through  a  portion  of  plain- 
tiff's land  to  a  stream.  A  few  years  thereafter,  the  plaintiff 
attempted  to  revoke  these  licenses  and  compel  the  defendant 
to  remove  the  dam,  and  to  cease  to  use  and  to  fill  up  the  ditch 
which  he  had  constructed  for  the  drain.  It  was  held  that  he 
could  not  compel  the  removal  of  the  dam,  since  that  was  upon 
the  licensee's  land;  but  that  he  might  revoke  the  license  for 
the  ditch  upon  his  own  land,  and  have  his  property  restored  to 
its  original  condition. 

The  distinction  here  made  is,  in  substance,  that,  if  the 
effect  of  the  oral  license  be  to  destroy  or  impair  an  easement, 
it  can  not  be  revoked  by  the  licensor  after  the  erection  or 
change  which  it  authorizes  has  been  made  or  commenced ;  but 
if  the  effect  be  to  create  or  enlarge  an  easement,  it  may  be 
revoked  by  the  licensor  at  any  time.  It  follows  that  natural 
servitudes,  such  as  the  right  to  the  natural  flow  of  a  stream, 
or  to  have  one's  soil  supported  by  that  of  his  neighbor,  can 
not  be  done  away  with  or  affected  by  oral  permission  to  do 
something  upon  the  land  of  the  licensee,  since  this  would  be, 
in  effect,  the  creation  of  an  easement  over  the  licensor's  prop- 
erty. If,  for  example,  A,  the  owner  of  lower  land,  give  to  B, 
the  owner  of  higher  adjoining  land,  the  right  to  divert  upon 
B's  land  a  stream  which  flows  through  both  properties,  or  to 
use  up  all  or  most  of  its  waters,  this  is  the  creation  of  a  nega- 
tive easement  over  the  land  of  A,  the  licensor;  and  the 
statutes  of  frauds  require  such  a  contract  to  be  in  writing.^ 

§  190.  (b)  Disclaimer,  or  Abandonment  and  Estoppel.  — In 
addition  to  an  express  release,  which  may  terminate  any 
easement  or  servitude,  an  abandonment  of  such  rights,  or  the 
ceasing  to  use  them  under  circumstances  which  indicate  an 
intent  not  to  resume  their  enjoyment  and  without  any  formal 
or  direct  contract,  may  also  do  away  with  them.  It  is  "a 
settled  doctrine  of  the  law,"  says  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  ^that  the  landowner's  right  in  an  easement  may  be 
destroyed  by  his  abandonment  of  it,  and  that  whether  there 
has  been  an  abandonment  is  a  question  of  intention  depending 

1  Veghte  V,  Baritan  Co.,  19  N.  J.  £q.  142, 154. 
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upon  the  facts  of  the  particular  case. "  ^  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  cases,  in  which  incorporeal  righta^ave 
been  held  to  have  been  abandoned  by  methods  other  nhan 
express  release,  will  show  that  practically  all  of  such  deci- 
sions rest  upon  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pais;  and  that, 
when  that  principle  is  not  involved,  the  loss  of  the  right  is  - 
in  reality  due  to  some  cause  other*  than  mere  abandonment, 
Buch,  for  example,  as  adverse  user  or  prescription. 

In  the  leading  case  of  Corning  v.  Gould,'  there  was  an 
alley -way  between  the  land  oi.tfae  ^aintifif  and  that  of  the 
defendant;  and  the  centre  line  of*tne  alley  was  the  dividing 
line  between  their  two  properties.  The  plaintiff  built  upon  a 
part  of  this  way  and  ran  a  fence  along  the  middle  line  of  it, 
thus  leaving  the  other  half  of  the  alley  within  the  enclosure 
of  his  neighbor's  land.  In  that  condition  the  last-named  land 
was  sold  to  the  defendant,  who  then  occupied  exclusively  that 
portion  of  the  alley  which  was  inside  of  said  dividing  fence 
and  next  to  his  own  lot.  The  action  having  been  brought  for 
damages  for  the  obstruction  of  the  way,  it  was  held  that,  since 
the  plaintiff  had  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  an  intent 
to  give  up  the  right,  and  his  neighbor  had  acted  accordingly 
in  using  the  land,  and  the  property  had  been  sold  under  those 
circumstances,  the  easement  was  at  an  end.  In  the  case  of 
Taylor  v.  Hampton,^  so  frequently  cited  in  connection  with 
this  topic,  the  easement  was  a  right  to  flow  water  upon 
another's  land  for  the  raising  of  a  mill  pond.  The  owner  of 
the  mill  removed  it  further  up  the  stream,  and  established  it 
in  a  new  place,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  he  meant 
to  keep  it  there  permanently.  The  owner  of  the  land,  which 
had  been  flowed  but  was  now  left  bare  by  the  change  in  the 
location  of  the  mill,  converted  it  into  a  rice-field,  cultivated 
it,  and  subsequently  sold  it  in  that  condition.  It  was  held 
that  the  owner  of  the  mill,  after  retaining  it  in  its  new  posi- 
tion for  nine  years,  could  not  restore  it  to  its  former  site  and 
again  flow  the  land  thus  used  for  the  raising  of  rice.  In  each, 
of  these  cases,  the  owner  of  the  right  had  so  acted  as  to  I'cp-I 
resent,  or  be  reasonably  presumed  to  have  represented,  thaifl 
he  did  not  intend  to  use  it  again ;  he  had  done  this  in  such  al 
way  as  reasonably  to  induce  the  other  to  act  upon  the  repre-l 

1  Foote  9.  Elevated  Bailroad,  147  *  16  Wend.  (N.  T.)  531.    See  also 

N.  Y.  S67,  871.  Partridge  v.  Gibert,  15  N.  Y.  601. 

*  4  McCord  (S.  C),  96. 
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sentation,  and  that  other  had  justifiedly  bo  acted,  and  would 
suffer  injury  in  consequence  if  the  representation  were  denied. 
The  former  9wner  of  the  easement  was  accordingly  estopped 
to  reclaim  its  enjoyment.  So,  where  one  who  owned  an  ease- 
ment over  a  street  believed  that  he  owned  also  the  soil  in  fee 
and  wrongfully  enclosed  it,  it  was  held  that  he  had  not  thereby 
abandoned  his  easement;  but  it  was  declared  that  an  abandon- 
ment would  have  resulted,  if  by  his  conduct  others  had  been 
induced  to  act  on  the  belief  that  the  right  was  extinguished.^ 
There  are  probably  no  well-considered  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  mere  failure  to  enjoy  an  easement  or  ser- 
vitude for  less  than  the  prescriptive  period,  however  emphatic 
may  have  appeared  the  intention  to  relinquish  it,  constituted 
a  destruction  of  the  right,  unless  the  party  favorably  affected 
thereby  had  changed  his  position,  or  might  at  least  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  have  changed  it,  on  the  faith  of  the  represen- 
tation thus  made.'  In  Moore  v.  Bawson,^  which  has  been 
called  the  leading  case  upon  this  topic,  it  was  held  that  the 
plaintiff,  aft^r  taking  down  a  wall  containing  windows  for 
which  he  had  an  easement  in  the  light  and  air  over  his  neigh- 
bor's lot  and  building  a  solid  blank  wall  in  its  place,  could 
not  recover  against  the  adjoining  owner  for  an  obstruction  to 
the  light  and  air  of  windows  which  he  subsequently  opened  in 

1  White's  Bank  v,  Nichols,  64  N.  Y. 
65 ;  also  White  v.  M.  R.  Co.  139  N.  Y. 
19;  SneU  v.  Leritt,  110  N.  Y.  595.  In 
commenting  upon  the  last  two  cases 
cited  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
says:  "The  peculiar  features  in  the 
White  and  SneU  cases,  which  have 
been  referred  to,  were,  in  the  one  an 
express  authorization  to  build  the  ele- 
vated railroad,  and,  in  the  other,  an  ex- 
press relinquishment  of  an  easement  to 
conduct  water;  upon  both  of  which  agree- 
menu  the  parties  favorablif  affected  thereby 
had  acted:*  Foote  v.  El.  R.,  U7  N.  Y. 
367,  371.  And  a^in  the  same  court 
says :  "  This  court  has  several  times  held 
that  a  release  or  abandonment  of  the 
easement  of  light,  air,  and  access  which 
are  appurtenant  to  property  abutting 
upon  a  public  street  may  be  established 
by  any  evidence  which  clearly  indicates 
an  intention  upon  the  part  of  an  abut- 
ting owner  to  abandon  the  right,  at 
least  where  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
other  party,*'    Conabeer  v,  N.  Y.  C.  & 


H.  R.  R.  Co.,  166  N.  Y.  474,  485,  citing 
the  above  cases  and  Ward  v.  Met.  EL 
R.  Co.,  152  N.  Y.39. 

^  Mr.  Washburn  reaches  this  same 
conclusion  as  to  title  to  corporeal  here- 
ditaments. After  summarizing  the  cases, 
he  concludes :  "  It  is  probably,  therefore, 
not  too  strong  a  conclusion  to  assert,  that 
in  no  case  can  a  man  lose  his  title  to  a 
freehold  in  land  by  any  act  or  oral  decla- 
ration of  abandonment,  unless  it  comes 
within  the  category  of  estoppel,  or  is 
foUowed  by  such  a  possession  by  the 
person  claiming  title  thereto  in  his 
stead  as  brings  the  case  within  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations.*'  3  Wash.  R.  P.  (5th 
ed.)  p.  72,  p.  *  457,  par.  5  (see  6th  ed. 
§  1888).  See  also  Vogler  v.  Geiss,  51 
Md.  407, 41 1 ;  Pope  v,  Devereux,  5  Gray 
(Mass.),  409;  Erb  i;.  Brown,  69  Pa.  St. 
216;  Collins  v.  St.  Peters,  65  Vt.  618; 
Ermentrout  v.  Stitzel,  170  Pa.  St  540; 
Dyer  v.  Sanford,  9  Met.  (Mass.)  395, 
402. 

*  3  Bam.  &  C.  332 
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the  new  walL  And  the  decision  was  placed  upon  the  ground 
that  ^'Bj  building  the  blank  wall  he  maj  have  induced 
another  person  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  adjoining 
ground  for  building  purposes,  and  it  would  be  most  unjust 
that  he  should  afterwards  prevent  such  person  from  carrying 
those  purposes  into  effect"^  This  is  as  far  as  either  reason 
or  authority  appears  to  carry  the  principle.  And  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Lord  Campbell,  G.  J.,  in  speaking  of  the 
intention  to  abandon  and  the  communication  of  that  intention 
to  the  servient  owner,  appears  to  be  in  accord  with  the  weight 
of  authority,  both  ancient  and  modern.  He  says :  ^^  I  doubt 
whether  the  communication  of  that  intention  destroys  tlie 
right  until  the  communication  is  acted  upon.  Then  it  cer- 
tainly does."'  It  follows  that  mere  use  of  an  easement  for  a 
purpose  not  authorized,  its  excessive  use  or  misuse,  or  the 
failure  to  employ  it  for  a  brief  time,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  abandonment  These  acts  do  not  of  them- 
selves make  such  representations  as,  when  acted  on  by  the 
other  party,  preclude  the  owner  of  the  right  from  subsequently 
insisting  on  its  enjoyment.^ 

When  the  giving  up  of  the  right  is  in  favor  of  the  public, 
and  the  offer  so  made  is  accepted  by  the  public,  an  aban- 
donment by  dedication  results.  In  the  case  of  Regina  v. 
Ohorley,*  where  the  defendant  owned  a  private  right  of  way 
to  his  malt  house  over  the  plaintiff's  land,  the  court  said 
that  if  he  had  removed  the  house  and  walled  up  the  entrance 
and  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  road  by  the  public,  this 
would  have  been  an  abandonment  of  the  easement.  So,  when 
a  railroad  company  removes  its  tracks  from  a  public  street  in 
a  way  which  indicates  a  relinquishment  of  its  rights  therein, 
or  a  telegraph  or  telephone  compai^y  takes  down  its  poles  and 
wires  so  as  to  leave  the  public  highway  unobstructed,  an 
abandonment  of  such  rights  results  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  dedication  to  the  public  of  the  unobstructed  street  or  road.^ 
In  the  last  analysis,   these  methods  also  are  abandonments 

1  Wash.    Ease.    (4th    ed.)    p.   712,  v.  Cook,  39  N.  J.  Eq.  396 ;  Duncan  v. 

p.  •  547.  Rodecker,  90  Wis.  1. 

3  Stokoe  V.  Singers,  8  E.  &  B.  31,39.  «  12  Q.  B.  616. 

•  Roby  V,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  •  Jones  v.  Van  Bochore,  103  Mich. 

142  N.  T.  176,  181 ;   White's  Bank  v,  98;  Henderson  v.  Central  Park  R.  Co., 

Nichols,  64  N.  Y.  66 ;  Hayford  v.  Spokes-  21  Fed.  Rep.  358 ;  Hickox  v,  Chicago  & 

field,  100  Mass.  491 ;   Jamaica  Pond  C.  S.  Rj.  Co.,  78  Mich.  615;  Roanoke 

Aqueduct  Co.  v.  Chandler,  121  Mass.  3 ;  Investment  Co.  v,  Kansas  City  &  B.  £.  B. 

.  Vinton  v.  Greene,  158  Mass.  426 ;  Chew  Co.,  108  Mo.  5a 

17 
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resulting  from  estoppel  in  pais ;  since  it  is  the  act  of  the 
public,  upon  the  faith  of  the  representation  made  by  the  owner 
of  the  right,  which  completes  the  destruction  of  the  easement 
or  servitude.  If,  therefore,  the  public  have  not  acted  on  the 
assumption  of  the  relinquishment  of  an  easement,  its  owner 
may  restore  it  and  use  it  again.  ^ 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  incorporeal  rights  have 
been  said  to  have  been  abandoned,  where  the  owners  have 
simply  ceased  to  use  them  during  the  entire  prescriptive 
period,  or  they  have  been  adversely  obstructed  by  the  servient 
tenant  during  that  length  of  time.'  While  it  is,  of  course, 
true,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  that  one  does  abandon 
such  property  by  giving  it  up  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  preclude 
himself  from  subsequently  claiming  it,  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  destruction  of  easements  and  servitudes  in  such  ways 
is  logically  to  be  discussed  under  the  topics  non-user  and 
adverse  obstruction  or  prescription.  These  methods  of  losing 
such  rights  are  to  be  next  examined. 

The  burden  of  proving  an  abandonment,  thus  resting  upon 
the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  paisj  is  upon  him  who  asserts  tiiat 
the  easement  or  servitude  has  been  so  extinguished;  and 
he  must  support  his  contention  by  clear  and  unequivocal 
evidence.' 

§  191.  (c)  Non-user. — Mere  non-user  for  any  length  of 
time  of  an  easement  or  servitude  arising  by  any  method  other 
than  prescription  does  not  of  itself  work  an  extinguishment.^ 
The  fact  that  the  right  has  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  long  period 
is  an  item  of  evidence,  to  aid  in  proving  an  abandonment; 
but,  in  order  to  make  such  proof  complete,  an  intention  to 

1  HestonriUe  M.  &  F.  Paas.  B.  Co.  Bearer  Brook  ReeerToir  Co.  v.  8t  Ynun 

V.  Phila.,  89  Pa.  St  210.  Beeervoir  Co.,  6  Colo.  App.  ISO. 

*  Crosslej  v.  Lightowler,  L.  B.  2  *  Crossley  v.  Lightowler,  a  Eq.  279; 
Ch.  App.  478,  482 ;  Veghte  v.  Baritan,  Carr  v.  Foster,  3  Q.  B.  581 ;  Canabeer 
etc.  Co.,  19  N.  J.  £q.  142,  156;  Pres-  o.  N.  T.  C.  &  H.  B.  B.  Co.,  156  N.  T. 
cott  V.  Phillips,  cited  6  East,  218;  Hil-  474;  Henneasj  v.  Mordock,  187  N.  T. 
lary  v.  Waller,  12  Ves.  239,  265.  See  817;  Welsh  f».  Taylor,  134  N.  Y.  450; 
Smjies  V.  Hastings,  22  N.  Y.  217,  224;  White  v.  Ifanhattao  B.  Co.,  139  N.  Y. 
Steere  v.  Tiffany,  18  B.  I.  568 ;  Wilder  19 ;  Homer  v,  Stillwell,  35  N.  J.  L.  307  ; 
V.  St  Panl,  12  Minn.  192,  208;  HaU  v.  DiU  v.  Camden  Board  of  Edncation,  47 
McCanghey,  51  Pa.  St  43;  Owen  v,  N.  J.  Eq.  441 ;  Bntterfield  v.  Beed,  160 
Field,  102  Mass.  90,  114;  Coming  Mass.  361;  Eddy  v,  Chace,  140  Mass. 
V.  Gonld,  16  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  531,  535.  471 ;  Steere  v.  Tiffany,  13  B.  I.  568; 

*  Hennessy  v,  Murdock,  137  N.  Y.  Lathrop  v.  Eisner.  93  Mich.  599 ;  Pa.  B. 
317,  325 ;  Bichardson  v.  McNolty,  24  Co.  v.  BoKongh  of  Freeport,  188  P^  St. 
CaL  339;  Waring  o.  Crow,  11  CaL  366;  91. 
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relinquish  and  an  estoppel  in  pais  must  be  established  by  all 
the  evidence,  and  this  is  not  accomplished  by  showing  non- 
user  alone.  ^  The  owner  of  the  privilege  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind  to  use  it,  unless  he  has  voluntarily  assumed 
such  obligation ;  and,  therefore,  while  he  merely  fails  to  enjoy 
it,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  still  retaining  his  claim  until  the 
contrary  is  clearly  shown  against  him. 

The  same  reasoning  may  appear  to  apply  to  an  easement 
or  servitude  acquired  by  prescription.  But  there  are  numer- 
ous dieta^  by  the  best  courts,  to  the  effect  that  rights  which 
have  been  obtained  in  that  manner  may  be  extinguished 
simply  by  the  subsequent  failure  of  their  owners  to  make  use 
of  them  during  the  prescriptive  period.  Thus,  it  has  been 
said  bv  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  that  **A  right  ac-| 
quired  by  prescription  may  be  lost  by  non-user;  but  it  cannot/ 
be  lost  or  extinguished  by  mere  non-user,  when  it  has  beenj 
acquired  by  deed."^  Bracton  declared  that  ^  incorporeall 
rights  acquired  by  use  may  be  equally  lost  by  disuse. "  '  The 
same  statement  was  made  by  Lord  Erskine  in  Hillary  v. 
Waller,*  and  by  Judge  Story  in  Hazard  v.  Robinson;^  and 
in  Corning  v.  Gould,  ^  after  stating  that  Mr.  Evans  and 
Chancellor  Kent  inclined,  with  the  civil  law,  to  the  rule 
that  something  more  than  mere  non-user  for  the  prescriptive 
term  is  necessary  to  work  a  legal  destruction  of  such  a  right. 
Judge  Gowen  says :  ^^  The  doctrine  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican cases  cited  is  otherwise,  and,  in  1823,  the  court  of 
appeals,  in  Maryland,  expressly  recognized  the  effect  of  simple 
non-user,"  In  many  cases,  moreover,  the  judges  are  careful 
to  state  that  easements  ^^ created  by  grant"  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  non-user  alone,  thus  implying  the  opinion  that 
they  might  be  so  done  away  with  if  they  arose  by  prescription.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  judges  and  writers  who 
have  discarded  this  distinction.  In  Yeghte  v.  Raritan  Water 
Power  Co.,®  for  example.  Chancellor  Zabriskie  said:  "I  do 
not  find  any  decisions  founded  on  this  distinction,  and  it 

1  Moore  v.BawBon, 8 Barn. & 0.832;  *  Bract  Lib.  4;  8  Kent  Comm.  p. 

Eddy  V.  Chaco,  140  Mass.  471 ;  Roby  v.  •448,  note. 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  142  N.  Y.  176 ;  *  12  Vee.  289,  265. 

White's  Bank  r.Nichole,  64  N.Y.  65, 74;  ^8   Mason  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.),   272, 

Piatt  V,  Sweetser,  68  Me.  844.  276. 

«  Smyles  v.  Hastings,  22  N.  Y.  217,  •  16  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  .131,  586. 

828.  ^  First  two  notes  to  this  section. 

<  19  N.  J.  £q.  142,  156. 
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would  seem  to  be  unfounded,  as  prescription  is  based  upon 
the  presumption  of  a  grant." 

The  most  satisfactoTj  theory  upon  which  are  based  pre- 
scriptive rights  is  the  presumption  of  a  grant  or  some  other 
legal  origin.^  If  such  a  presumption  can  arise  from  a  pre- 
scribed period  of  user,  it  is  logical  and  just  to  assume,  from 
an  equsd  period  of  non-user,  that  the  right  neyer  in  fact 
existed,  or  that  it  has  been  in  some  legal  way  extinguished.^ 
For  the  purpose  of  quieting  titles  and  preventing  litigation 
over  stale  claims,  the  servient  tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  proof  of  use  for  twenty  years  by  counter 
proof  of  subsequent  failure  to  enjoy  for  twenty  years.  But 
the  only  instances  in  which  mere  non-user  should  produce 
such  a  result  are  those  in  which  the  owners  of  the  rights 
have  voluntarily  failed  to  employ  them  during  the  prescriptive 
period.  A  continuous  easement  —  such,  for  example,  as  the 
right  to  have  water  flow  from  a  stream  upon  one's  land  for 
irrigation  purposes  —  should  not  be  lost  because  its  usefulness 
was  interrupted  for  a  long  time  by  natural  causes ;  as,  in  the 
case  supposed,  by  the  natural  failure  of  the  stream  for  many 
years  to  rise  to  a  sufficient  height  to  supply  the  irrigating 
waters. 

Discontinuous  easements  gained  by  prescription  and  con- 
tinuous rights  so  acquired,  which  are  intentionally  shut  off 
and  relinquished  by  their  owners,  should  be  extinguished  by 
their  non-user  during  the  prescriptive  period.  While  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  actual  adjudications  in  favor  of  this  proposition, 
yet,  as  shown  above,  it  has  many  strong  dicta  for  its  support 
and  is  not  opposed  by  any  decided  cases. 

In  some  of  the  western  states  and  territories  of  this 
country,  and  in  Louisiana,  it  is  expressly  provided  by  statute 
that  easements  obtained  by  prescription  may  be  lost  by  the 
subsequent  failure  of  their  owners  to  enjoy  them  during  the 
prescriptive  period.  • 

§  192.  (d)  Advene  Obstrnotion,  or  Presoxlption.  — It  has 
been  shown  that  the  cessation  of  the  user  of  a  prescriptive 
easement  or  servitude,  for  the  period  of  time  requisite  to  gain 
title  by  prescription,  is  regarded  by  some  courts  as  sufficient 

1  §  163,  supra.  Dak.  Rer.  Code  (1895),  §§  3351-3361 ; 

«  CorniDgv.  Gould,  16  VTend.  (N.  Y.)  S.  Dak.  Comp.  Laws  (1887),  §§  2760- 

531,  535.  2770;  La.  Code,  Sf  790-804;  1  Stim. 

>  Cal.  Civ.  Code,S§  801-811 ;  Mont.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §§  2157,  229a 
Ot.  Code  (1895),  §§  1250-1260;   N. 
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of  itself  to  extinguish  the  right.  ^  It  has  also  been  explained 
how  non-user  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  accom- 
panied by  acts  or  representations  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
owner,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  meant  to  induce  the  servi- 
ent tenant  to  act  upon  them,  and  which  have  that  effect  and 
so  work  an  estoppel  in  paisy  results  in  a  destruction  of  ease- 
ments and  servitudes  by  abandonment.^  The  owner  of  the 
privilege  or  claim  is,  in  both  of  these  cases,  the  one  who 
causes  its  destruction.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ser- 
vient proprietor  adversely  shuts  off  in  some  way  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  incorporeal  right,  and  this  continues  during  the 
entire  prescriptive  period,  the  termination  of  the  easement  or 
servitude  is  caused  by  adverse  obstruction,  or  prescription.' 
If,  for  example,  one  have  the  right  to  flow  the  land  of  another 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  mill  pond,  the  continued,  peace- 
able, and  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the  land  by  its  owner 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  under  a  claim  adverse  to  the 
right  of  flowage,  extinguishes  the  easement.^  And  if  the 
servient  tenant  build  a  wall,  fence,  or  house  across  a  way 
which  is  owned  by  his  neighbor,  and  thus  for  twenty  years 
prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  road  or  path,  the  easement  is 
thereby  done  away  with.* 

In  order  thus  to  extinguish  such  an  incorporeal  right,  the 
adverse  obstruction  or  denial  of  the  right  must  have  the  same 
requisites  as  those  heretofore  summed  up  as  necessary  to  the 
acquisUion  of  easements  by  prescription.®  And  this  means, 
in  brief,  that  the  acts  or  conduct  of  him  who  is  so  destroying 
the  right  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  expose  him  to  an 
action  at  law  or  in  equity  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  ease- 
ment or  servitude  at  any  time  before  the  period  of  prescription 
is  complete.^  In  the  process  of  destroying  this  property 
right  of  the  dominant  owner,  the  hostile  party  is  in  reality 

^  il9\,  tupra.  V.   Nace,    2    Whart   (Pa.)    123,   125; 

<  §  190,  supra.  Shields  v.  Arndt,  4  N.  J.  Eq.  234. 

»  Woodputf  V,  Paddock.  130  N.  Y.  «  Smjles  v.  Haatingg,  22  N.  Y.  217  ; 

618;  Townsend  v.  McDonald,  12  N.  Y.  Chandler  v.  Jamaica  Pond  Aquednct 

381 ;  Dill  V,  Camden  Board  of  Educa-  Co.,  125  Mass.  544 ;  Homer  v,  Stillwell, 

tion,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  441 ;  Smith  v,  Lange-  35  K.  J.  L.  307  ;  James  v.  Stevenson 

wald,  140  Mass.  205  ;Wimer  p.  Simmons,  (1893),  App.  Cas.  162;  Mason  v.  Hor- 

27  Oreg.  1 ;  Yankee  Jim's  Water  Co. ».  ton,  67  Vt.  266. 

Crarj,  25  Oal.  504.  "^  Cases  cited   in    preceding    note ; 

^  Chandler  v,  Jamaica  Pond  Aqne-  also   State   v.  Suttle,  115  N.  C.  784; 

duct  Co.,  125  Mass.  544.  Humphreys  v.  Blasingame,  104  Cal,  40; 

»  Drewett  v.  Sheard,  7  C.  &  P.  465 ;  Sullivan  v.  Zeiner,  9Q  CaL  346 ;  §§  155- 

Welsh  V.  Taylor,  134  N.  Y.  450 ;  Yeakle  162,  supra. 
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acquiring  an  adverse  right  against  him ;  and  it  must  be  shown 
that  such  adverse  right  was  obtained  in  the  manner  required 
for  the  gaining  of  prescriptive  titles.^  When  the  requisites 
thus  demanded  are  established,  the  result  maj  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  easement  or  servitude,  no  matter  bj  what  method 
it  was  Acquired.' 

§  193.  (e)  Dastmotion  of  that  upon  which  the  Right  d«- 
l>eiicU.  —  The  partial  destruction  of  the  servient  property  does 
not  extinguish  an  easement  or  servitude,  provided  enough  of 
it  remains  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  right  to  continue  its 
enjoyment*  But,  when  that  in,  upon,  or  over  which  the  right 
exists  has  been  so  substantially  destroyed  that  it  can  not  be 
used  as  it  formerly  was,  the  easement  or  servitude  is  done 
away  with,^  unless  the  parties  have  directly  stipulated  to*the 
contrary,^  or  subsequently  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  an 
intention  to  have  the  right  continued.' 

Thus,  a  right  of  way  through  the  halls  and  stairways  of  a 
house,  whether  to  reach  the  upper  stories  of  the  same  build- 
ing or  to  enter  other  structures  of  the  dominant  owner,  is 
ended  by  the  destruction  of  the  house;  and  the  owner  of 
the  easement  can  not  compel  its  restoration  by  requiring 
that  the  house,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  be  rebuilt  ^  So,  where 
one  house  is  supported  by  the  wall  of  another,  or  both  build- 
ings make  use  of  a  party  wall  erected  upon  the  dividing  line 
between  them,  the  substantial  destruction  of  the  wall,  even 
though  its  foundation  may  still  remain,  terminates  the  ease- 
ments enjoyed  in  it  by  the  landowners.'  Likewise,  where  the 
land,  to  which  a  right  of  way  over  adjoining  property  was 
appurtenant,  was  entirely  taken  away  from  its  owner  by  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  easement  was 
thereby  destroyed.*  And  a  way  granted  to  a  widow,  to  enable 
her  to  enjoy  her  dower  land,  ceases  when  she  dies  and  her 
dower  interest  is  thereby  terminated.^ 

1  State  V.  Sottle,  11 5  N.  C.  784.  Pierce  v.  Djer,  109  BCaas.  874 ;  Hoffman 

*  Mason    v.    Horton,  67    Vt.  266;      v.  Kuhn,  57  Biiss.  746 ;  Bonnej  v.  Green- 
Welsh  V.  Taylor.  134  N.  Y.  450.  wood,  96  Me.  385.    Bnt,  by  contract, 

*  Bonney  v.  Qreenwood.  96  Me.  835.      the  parties  may  make  snch  a  waU  right 
«  Shirley  v.  Crabb,  188  Ind.  200;      permanent.    O'Neil  v.  Van  Taaael,  187 

Heartt  v.  Kmger,  121  N.  Y.  886 ;  Pierce  N.  Y.  297. 

V.  Dyer,  109  Mass.  874.  •  Weis  v.  Meyer,  55  Ark.  18. 

*  O'Neil V.  Van  Taasel,  187  N.  Y.  297.  ^  Hoffman  v.  Savage,  15  Mass.  130; 

*  Donglasp.  Coonley,  156N.Y.  521.  also  Central  Wharf  v.  India   Wliarf, 
7  Shirley  v.  Crabb,  138  Ind.  200.  123  Maae.  561,  567;  MoMey  v.  Union 

*  Heartt  v.  Kmger,  121  N.  Y.  886 ;      Wharf,  41  Me.  84. 
Partridge  v.  Gibert,  15   N.  Y.  601; 
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In  like  maimer,  if  an  easement  exist  as  appurtenant  simply 
to  a  certain  dwelling-house,  mill,  or  other  structure,  and  the 
building  to  which  it  so  belongs  be  destroyed,  the  right  is 
thereby  brought  to  an  end«  But  a  distinction  must  be  here 
carefully  noted  between  such  a  privilege  as  appurtenant  to  the 
land  generally^  though  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  building  upon 
it,  and  one  simply  appurtenant  to  the  building  as  such.  In 
the  latter  case,  tiie  destruction  of  the  building  terminates  the 
easement ;  while,  in  the  former,  the  right  continues  in  favor 
of  similar  structures  erected  in  place  of  that  for  which  it  was 
at  first  enjoyed.^  So  if  the  structure,  in  connection  with 
which  alone  an  easement  exists,  be  destroyed  and  then  within 
a  reasonable  time  rebuilt  in  substantially  the  same  form  in 
which  it  was  before,  the  right  revives  in  favor  of  the  domi- 
nant owner.  The  owner  of  a  house  and  lot  had  a  right  to  the 
use  of  the  stairway  of  his  neighbor's  building,  and  thence 
through  a  door  in  a  party  wall  to  his  own  rooms  above.  Both 
houses  having  burned,  they  were  i^ebuilt  in  practically  the 
same  form  in  which  they  had  previously  existed.  In  an 
action  to  recover  again  the  use  of  the  stairway  and  door 
through  the  party  wall,  it  was  held  that,  while  the  owner  of 
the  servient  property  might  have  built  differently  or  not  at 
all,  and  thus  might  have  wholly  destroyed  the  easement  which 
had  been  suspended,  yet  the  building  of  the  houses  as  they 
were  before  showed  that  their  owners  considered  this  as  the 
best  way  to  use  the  properties ;  and  the  easement  accordingly 
revived.^ 

§  194.  (f)  Bxtingnisbment  and  8iisi>ensioii  by  Union  of  th« 
Dominant  and  Servient  Estates.  —  Since  the  ownership  of 
property  carries  with  it  the  right  to  its  general  use  and 
enjoyment,  ordinarily  no  person  can  have  an  easement  or 
servitude  over  his  own  land.  He  employs  it  as  he  may  please, 
as  his  own,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any  rights  against  any  other 
person  or  property.  Therefore  the  union  of  the  dominant 
and  servient  estates,  in  the  same  person  and  in  one  and  the 
same  right,  will  usually  extinguish  an  easement  which  has 
belonged  to  the  former   estate.^      Accordingly,   where   the 

1  Daj  V.  Walden,  46  Micb.  575,  586.  Shirley  v,  Crabb,  138  Ind.  200 ;  Hofl- 

Tbe  land  of  conne  remainmg,  the  right  man  v,  Knhn,  57  Miss.  746. 
which  IB  iqipuTtenant  to  the  land,  rather  >  Janies  v.  Plant,  4  AdoL  &  El.  749  ; 

than  to  the  building,  remains.    That  on  Dynevor  v,  Tennant,  lu  R.  13  App. 

which  it  depends  is  not  destroyed.  Cas.  279 ;   Damper  v.  Bassett  (1901), 

>  Douglas  v.  Coon]e7,156  N.  Y.  521 ;  2  Ch.  350;  Atlanta  Mills  v.  Mason,  12 
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absolute  owner  of  a  parcel  of  land,  to  which  was  appurtenant 
the  right  of  drawing  water  through  aqueduct  pipes  over  adja- 
cent property,  bought  the  servient  tenement,  the  easement 
was  at  once  extinct.^  And  when  the  owner  of  a  right  of  way 
purchased  the  field  over  which  the  pathway  ran,  the  easement 
as  such  was  at  an  end.' 

But,  in  order  that  an  extinguishment  may  thus  result,  the 
person  who  acquires  the  two  tenements  must  have  at  the  same 
time  the  same  estate  of  inheritance  in  both,  ^^  equal  in  valid- 
ity, quality,  and  all  other  circumstances  of  right,  "•  And,  if 
his  title  to  one  of  them  be  defeated  because  it  was  not  perfect, 
as  he  supposed,  the  union  in  him  of  the  possession  and  seisin 
of  the  two  pieces  of  land  will  not  be  held  to  have  destroyed 
the  easement  previously  existing.^  It  follows  that,  when  the 
owner  of  only  an  undivided  interest  in  one  of  the  tenements, 
such  as  one  of  several  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  common 
thereof,  acquires  title  to  the  other  tenement,  or  when  the 
owner  in  severalty  of  one  of  the  pieces  obtains  an  undivided 
interest  in  the  other,  the  uniting  of  such  titles  in  him  does 
not  extinguish  an  easement.^ 

It  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  principle  last  stated  that, 
when  the  same  person  is  the  absolute  owner  of  one  of  the 
parcels  of  land  (in  fee),  and  of  the  other  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  years  however  long  or  short  it  may  be,  this  does  not  result 
in  the  destruction  of  any  easement  or  servitude.  It  simply 
suspends  any  such  rights  during  the  continuance  of  the  tem- 
porary estate;  and  they  revive  again  when  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  two  tenements  are  again  separated,  as 
by  the  death  of  the  life  tenant  or  the  expiration  of  the  estate 
for  years.* 

Mass.  244;  Panonnv.  Johnson,  68  N.Y.  *  Tjrler    v.     Hammond,    11    Pick. 

62, 66 ;  Denton  v.  Leddell,  S3  N.  J.  £q.  (Mass.)  193. 

64 ;  Kieffer  v.  Imhoff,  26  Pa.  St.  438;  *  Atlanta  Mills  v.  Mason,  120  Mass. 

Dority  v.  Dnnning,  78  Me.  381 ;  Plimp-  244.    The  most  that  eoold  erer  result 

ton  V,  Converse,  42  Yt.  712 ;  McDlister  from  such  a  partial  onity  of  ownerships 

V.  Devane,  76  N.  C.  57 ;  Howell  v,  Estes,  wonld  be  a  temporary  suspension  of 

71  Tex.  690.  the  right  while  the  co-tenant  of  one 

^  Nichols  p.  Chamberlain,  Cro.  Jac  piece  was  the  entire  owner  of  the  other; 

121 ;  Sucy  v,  Pigot,  Poph.  166.  and  a  complete  reyival  and  restoration 

'  Parsons  r.  Johnson,  68  N.  T.  62.  of  it  when  by  sale  or  otherwise  snch  par- 

*  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)   §   1316,  tial  merger  of  the  two  estates  was  ter- 

p.  *  85 ;  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  2  Cr.  M.  &  minated.    Bradley  Fish  Co.  v,  Dadley, 

R.  34,  41 ;  Dority  v.  Donning,  78  Me.  37  Conn.  136,  144. 

381 ;    Tyler   v.    Hammond,    11    Pick.  ^  Thomas  v,  Thomas,  2  Cr.  M.  4  R. 

(Mass.)    193,    195;    Atlanta    Mills  v.  34,  41 ;  Pearce  v.  McClenaghan,  5  Rich. 

Mason,  120  Mass.  244.  (S.  C.)   178;   Dority  v.  Donning,  78 
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It  is  to  be  added  that,  even  in  cases  where  such  rights  have 
been  wholly  extinguished  by  the  coming  together  of  the  two 
estates,  if  the  ease  or  accommodation,  which  when  the  two 
parcels  of  land  were  separately  owned  constituted  an  ease- 
ment or  servitude  in  or  over  one  of  them  in  favor  of  the  other, 
remain  as  apparent  and  reasonably  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  which  had  been  the  dominant  tenement,  then,  upon  the 
division  of  the  two  corporeal  properties  again  by  the  convey- 
ance of  one  of  them,  it  will  again  come  into  existence  as  an 
easement  or  servitude,  although  no  express  words  to  that 
effect  are  used  in  the  instrument  of  conveyance.^  But  it  is 
not  accurate  to  speak  of  such  a  result  as  the  revival  of  a  pre- 
existing right,  which  had  been  dormant  or  suspended  for  a 
season.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  new  rights  similar  to  or  identical 
with  that  which  had  existed  before.  When  it  is  an  easement, 
such  as  a  right  of  way  or  a  right  of  drainage,  it  is  brought 
into  existence  by  implied  grant  upon  the  severance  of  an 
entire  estate.^  When  it  is  a  mere  servitude,  such  as  the 
right  to  lateral  support  of  soil  or  to  the  ordinary  flow  of  a 
stream,  it  is  a  right  which  exists  again  as  such  by  nature 
as  soon  as  the  two  ownerships  are  distinct^  When  an 
easement  is  merely  suspended  by  the  temporary  union  of 
the  two  tenements,  the  possessor  of  them  can  not  lawfully 
destroy  the  right,  or  prevent  it  from  reviving  when  they 
are  again  separated.^  But,  when  the  permanent  union  of 
the  two  titles  extinguishes  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  their 
owner  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  so  alter  their  condition 
as  to  prevent  any  such  right  from  ever  again  springing  into 
existence;  or  he  may  do  this  by  an  express  denial  of  the 
right  to  his  grantee  in  the  conveyance  of  one  of  the  parcels 
of  land.^ 


He.  861 ;  Hollenbeck  v,  McDonald,  112  *  §§  139,  140,  tupra  ;  Spencer  v.  EQ- 

Mass.  247 ;  Brewster  v.  Hill,  1  N.  H.  mer,  151  N.  T.  390. 
350;  Chapman  v.  Gray,  15  Maaa.  439;  >  §  181,  supra;  Johnson  v.  Jordan,  2 

Gaj,  Petitioner,  5  Mass.  419.  Met.  (Mass.)  234;  Collier  v.  Pierce,  7 

1  Frits  p.  Tompkins,  168  N.  Y.  524;  Gray  (Mass.),  18,  20. 
Grant  v  Chase,  17  Mass.  443 ;  McCarty  «  Ihid. 

V.  Eitchenman,  47  Pa.  St  239;   In  re  ^  Manning  v.  Smith,  6  Conn.  289; 

BnlU  15  R.  I.  534;  Miller  v.  Laphara,  Collier  v.  Pierce,  7  Gray  (Mass.),  18, 

44yt416;  Ferguson  V.  Witsell,  5  Rich.  20;  Johnson  v.  Jordan,  2  Met.  (Mass.) 

(S.  C.)  280 ;  RightseU  v.  Hale,  90  Tenn.  234,  239 ;  Hnttemeier  v.  Albro,  1 8  N.  Y. 

556;  Dnnklee  v,  Wilton  B.  Co    24  48;  Parsons  v,  Johnson,  68  N.  Y.  62; 

N.  H.  489.  Daval  v,  Becker,  81  Md.  537. 
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§  195.  (g)  Bztlng;iiiahinent  by  BxcaMive  Claim  or  User.  — 
The  owner  of  an  easement  or  servitude  has  no  right,  merely 
of  his  own  volition,  to  increase  its  burden  upon  the  servient 
property ;  and,  if  he  do  so,  it  is  settled  that  the  owner  of  the 
latter  may  recover  damages  at  law  for  the  injury  or  enjoin 
its  continuance  by  a  suit  in  equity.^  It  was,  at  one  time, 
thought  to  be  the  law  of  England  that,  for  such  unauthorized 
excessive  use  or  claim,  the  owner  of  the  privilege  might  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  it  altogether  and  that  the  servient 
land  should  in  consequence  be  relieved  of  the  entire  burden.^ 
But  the  rule  now  established,  both  there  and  in  so  far  as  the 
question  has  arisen  in  this  country  also,  is  that,  if  that 
which  is  wrongfully  and  excessively  claimed  or  enjoyed  can 
be  distinguished  and  separated  from  that  which  is  rightfully 
owned,  this  will  be  done  and  only  the  excessive  amount  will 
be  taken  away  and  prohibited.'  When,  however,  such  sepa- 
ration and  distinction  can  not  be  made,  the  prohibition  of  the 
excessive  claim  results  in  the  destruction  also  of  the  entire 
original  right.  ^  Thus,  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
owner  of  a  house  enjoying  an  easement  in  light  and  air  has 
enlarged  the  window  and  sought  thus  to  impose  an  additional 
burden  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  the  question  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  for  that  reason  the  entire  window  could  be  closed, 
or  whether  simply  the  excessive  portions  could  be  darkened ; 
and  it  has  been  held  that  only  the  latter  remedy  could  be 
enforced  if  the  original  window  could  be  certainly  located  and 
restored^  But  where  the  owner  of  a  stable,  the  boards  on 
which  had  shrunk  so  that  he  could  put  small  window-panes 
into  the  crevices,  made  diminutive  windows  in  this  way; 
and,  after  he  had   acquired  a  prescriptive  right  under  the 

1  Wood  V.  Copper  Miner's  Co.,  14  Tapling  v.  Jones,  13  C.  B.  h.  8.  876: 

C.  B.  428,  446;  Sharpe  v.  Hancock,  7  Allan  v.  Gomme,  U  AdoL  &  £1.  769; 

Mann.  &  0.  354;  Chandler  v.  Thomp-  Renshaw  v.  Bean,  18  AdoL  &  £L  h.s. 

•on,  3  Camp.  80;  MendeU  v.  Delano^  7  111 ;  MendeU  v.  Delano,  7  Met.  (Mam.) 

Met  (MasB.)  176.  176;  McDonald  v.  Bear  Rirer  Co.,  IS 

a  Garritto.  Sharp.  3  AdoL  &  EL  825 ;  Cal.  220;  Carlisle  v.  Cooper,  6  C.  £. 

Jones  V.  Tapling,  11   C.  B.  v.  8.  283;  Gieen  (N.  J.),  676,  595. 

Blanchard  v.  Bridges,  4  AdoL  &  El.  ^  Blanchard  v.  Bridges,  4  AdoL  &  EL 

176 ;  Cherringtonp.  Abney  MiU,  2  Vem.  176 ;  Hutchinson  v.  Copestake,  9  C.  B. 

646;  Hutchinson  v.  Copestake,  9  C.  B.  h.  a.  863;  Benshaw  v.  Bean,  18  Q.  B. 

H.  8.  868;  Binckes  v.  Park,  11   C.  B.  112. 

V.  8.  324;  Benshaw  v.  Bean,  18  Q.  B.  *  Lattrel's   Case,   4  Rep.    86,   89; 

112.  Chandler  v.  Thompson,  3  Camp.  80; 

»  LnttreVs  Case,  4  Rep.  84  b,  86 ;  Tapling  v.  Jones,  13  C.  B.  h.  b.  876. 
Chandler  v.  Thompson,  8  Camp.  80; 
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English  doctrine  of    ancient  light,  gradually  widened  the 
openings  and  then  placed  in  larger  windows,  it  was  decided 
that,  since  the  rightful  claim  could  not  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition,  the  neighboring  landowner  might  build  in 
such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  shut  out  the  light  and  air  from 
the  windows.^    It  is  conceived  that  this  distinction  is  sound;  / 
and  that  whether  or  not  an  excessive  claim  may  result  in/ 
extinguishing  an  easement  or  servitude  is  to  be  determined/ 
by  the  general  principle  of  law  that  a  right  will  not  be  losy 
or  destroyed  by  its  connection  or  association  with  a  wrong 
if  the  two  things  can  be  fairly  and  accurately  separated.^ 

§  196.  Remedies  for  Obstmotions  or  Injuries  to  Eaeements 
and  Servitudes.  -—  When  the  servient  tenant  does  or  permits 
anything  which  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  easement 
or  servitude,  its  owner  has  one  or  more  of  three  different 
remedies ;  namely,  abatement,  an  action  at  law  for  damages, 
and  a  proceeding  in  equity. 

When  the  use  of  the  right  is  obstructed,  as  by  a  wall,  or 
gate,  or  house,  the  party  thereby  injured  may  lawfully  remove 
the  obstacle,  if  he  can  do  so  without  any  breach  of  the  peace.' 
And,  when  a  public  way  or  servitude  is  so  interfered  with, 
any  citizen  who  is  thereby  inconvenienced  may  remove  the 
obstruction.  Such  acts  of  removal  are  abatements  of  nui- 
sances. ^And  the  reason  why  the  law  allows  this  private, 
and  summary  method  of  doing  one's  self  justice  is  because 
injuries  of  this  kind,  which  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as 
are  of  daily  convenience  and  use,  require  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  can  not  wait  the  slow  progress  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
justice."* 

Or  he  whose  right  is  thus  interfered  with  may  maintain 
an  action  at  law  —  usually  trespass  on  the  case,  or  simply 
an  action  for  damages  under  the  codes  —  for  each  distinct  act 

1  Garritt  o.  Sharp,  3  AdoL  &  EL  325.  right  of  waj  is  eitablished,  the  party 

'  The  principle  appears,  in  the  law  entitled  to  it  maj  assert  the  right  at 

of  personal  property,  in  the  mles  appli-  common  law,  and   maj,  after  notice 

cable  to  confusion  of  goods.    2  Blackst.  and  request  to  remove  the  obstructing 

Com.  p.  *  405.  house,  pull  it  down,  although  it  is  act- 

*  Sargent  v,  Hubbard,  102  Mass.  380 ;  nallj  inhabited ;  and  under  such  circum- 
Morgan  v,  Bojes,  65  Me.  1 24 ;  Quintard  stances  a  court  of  equity  will  grant  leave 
V.  Bishop,  29  Conn.  366;  Joyce  v.  Con-  to  the  party  entitled  to  the  way  ...  to 
lin,  72  Wis.  607.  pursue  any  remedies  or  to  do  any  acts 

*  Chase's  Blackst  p.  621.  "Although  he  can  lawfully  take  or  do  to  abate  the 
the  conrt  may  have  refused  a  mandatory  obstruction."  Jones,  Ease.  §  891 ,  citing 
injunction  for  the  removal  of  a  house  Lane  v,  Capsey  (1891),  3  Ch.  411; 
which  obstracted  a  right  of  way,  if  the  Davies  v.  Williams,  16  Q.  R  546. 
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of  injury  to  his  easement  or  servitude.^  When  the  plaintiff 
is  in  possession  of  land  to  which  the  right  is  appurtenant,  he 
may  have  an  action  for  any  injury  to  such  right  Thus,  a 
tenant  at  will,  or  for  years,  a  life  tenant  or  an  owner  in  fee 
simple  may  then  maintain  his  action.^  A  person  not  in  posses- 
sion—  a  reversioner  or  remainderman  —  has  a  right  of  action 
when  the  wrong  done  is  of  such  a  permanent  character  that  his 
interest  in  the  land  is  thereby  injuriously  affected'  (a) 

Generally,  when  the  owner  of  an  easement  or  servitude  has 
at  law  a  complete  and  adequate  remedy  for  an  interruption  of 
his  right  or  an  interference  with  it,  equity  will  not  entertain 
any  application  for  relief.^    But,  when  the  court  of  law  affords 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  owner  or  poflsessor  of  what  is  claimed  by  another 
to  be  the  »ervient  tenement  of  an  easement  or  seryitude  may  also  have  an 
action  for  the  determination  of  such  claim.  *<  Where  a  person  has  been,  or 
he  and  those,  whose  estate  he  has,  have  been  for  one  year  in  possession  of 
real  property,  or  of  any  undivided  interest  therein,  claiming  it  in  fee,  or 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  not  less  than  ten,  he  may  maintain  an  action 
against  any  other  person  to  compel  the  determination  of  any  claim  adverse 
to  that  of  the  plaintiff,  which  tlie  defendant  makes  to  any  estate  in  that 
property,  .  .  .  including  any  claim  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  therein, 
whether  appurtenant  to  any  other  estate  or  lands  or  not."  N.  Y.  Code 
Civ.  Pro.  §  1638.  And  the  procedure  in  such  an  action  is  fully  prescribed 
in  the  following  sections  of  that  code,  §§  1639-1650. 


^  Osborne  v.  Botcher,  26  N.  J.  L. 
308;  Hancock  v,  McAvoj,  151  Pa.  St 
460;  Bowers  v,  Soffold  Mfg.  Co.,  4 
Cnsh.  (Mass.)  322;  Child  i;.  Chappell, 
9  N.  Y.  246. 

s  Baxter  v.  Tajlor,  4  Bam.  &  Ad. 
72;  Hamilton  v,  Dennison,  56  Conn. 
859;  Hastings  v.  Lirermore,  7  Graj 
(Mass.),  194;  Noyes  v.  Hemphill,  58 
N.  H.  536,  557 ;  Com.  Dig.  Action  on 
the  Case  for  a  Nuisance,  B. 

«  Bell  V.  Midland  B.  0>.,  10  C.  B. 
H.  s.  287 ;  Metropolitan  Ass'n  v,  Petch, 
5  C.  B.  N.  s.  504;  Brown  v,  Bowen,  30 
N.  Y.  519;  Richardson  r.  Bigelow,  15 
Graj  (Mass.),  154;  Tinsman  v.  BelW- 
dere,  etc  R.  Ck).,  1  Dutch.  (N.  J.)  255. 
The  qoantitj  of  damages  is  to  be  meas- 
ured bj  the  extent  of  the  injary  actually 
done  bj  the  wrongful  act  Gilmore  o. 
Driscoll,  122  Mass.  199 ;  Schile  v.  Brok- 
hahos,  80  N.  Y.  614;  Shafer  v.  Wilson, 
44  Md.  268,  280.  But  it  should  neyer 
include  an  estimated  amount  for  future 
injury,  for  the  defendant  may  stop  the 
wrong-doing  at  any  moment    Bare  v. 


Hoffman,  79  Pa.  St.  71.  Actual  loss  to 
one's  business,  occasioned  by  the  nui- 
sance, may  be  included;  and  when  a 
stream  used  for  irrigation  purposes  is 
diverted,  the  damages  embrace  the 
amount  of  injury  accruing  from  con- 
sequent loss  of  crops.  Shafer  v.  Wilson, 
44  Md.  268,  280;  Schile  v.  Brokhahus, 
80  N.  Y.  614;  Ellis  v.  Tone,  58  CaL 
289;  HanoTer  Water  Co.  v,  Ashland 
Iron  Co.,  84  Pa.  St  279.  See  also 
White  V.  Dresser,  135  Mass.  150;  Our- 
Bler  V,  B.  &  O.  R.  0>.,  60  Md.  358; 
Demuth  v.  Amweg,  90  Pa.  St  181. 
When  no  actual  damages  accrue,  but  the 
right  is  invaded  by  the  defendant,  the 
action  at  law  lies,  nevertheless,  for 
the  obstruction ;  and  nominal  damages 
at  least  may  be  recovered.  Collins  o. 
St  Peters,  65  Vt  618 ;  Chase's  Blackst. 
p.  717  H  seq. 

«  (^oodhart  v.  Hyett,  L.  R.  25  Cli. 
Div.  182;  Pattison  p.  Gilford,  18  Eq. 
259,  262 ;  Jones  v,  Adams,  162  Mass. 
224;  Earle/s  Appeal,  121  Pa.  St  496. 
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no  remedy,  or  only  an  inadequate  one,  then  the  court  of  equity 
will  act,  by  way  of  injunction,  to  restrain  irreparable  mis- 
chief, or  to  suppress  continued  and  oppressive  litigation,  or 
to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits. ^  Thus,  relief  will  be  inter- 
posed by  injunction  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  a  natural 
stream  and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition  when  it  has 
been  wrongfully  diverted ;  for  a  court  of  law  could  only  give 
damages  for  the  injury  and  could  not  otherwise  stop  or  pre- 
vent it.  Besides,  if  the  party  aggrieved  must  look  to  law 
alone  for  his  redress,  he  must  continue  to  bring  successive 
actions  for  damages,  and  these  are  obviated  by  the  injunction 
granted  by  equity.*  So,  for  the  continuous  pollution  of  a 
natural  stream,^  or  the  interference  with  street  rights  by  a 
permanent  elevated  railroad  or  other  structure,^  and  generally 
for  any  lasting  interruption  or  interference,  equity  will  grant 
relief  by  means  of  an  injimction.^  The  injunction  so  issued 
is  merely  prohibitory,  when  its  only  object  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  unauthorized  and  wrongful  acts ;  and  it  is  mandatory 
when  it  aims  to  compel  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the  con- 
sequent restoration  of  the  easement  or  servitude  to  its  proper 
condition.*  That  court  also  may,  and  frequently  does,  in  the 
one  proceeding,  award  damages  in  compensation  for  injuries 
already  sustained  because  of  past  obstructions  or  interferences.^ 

is  entered,  the  injanction  does  not  be- 
come operatiTe.  This  has  become  the 
favorite  and  ordinary  method  of  sning, 
for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  simplj  ob- 
taining damages,  in  the  elevated  rail- 
road cases  and  similar  injaries.  See 
also  Mnhlker  v,  N.  T.  &  H.  R.  Co.,  173 
N.  T.  549;  Robinson  ».  N.  T.  El.  R. 
Ck>.,  175  N.  T.  219;  Dolan  v,  N.  T.  & 
H.  R.  Co.,  175  N.  T.  367 ;  N.  T.  EL  R. 
Co.  r.  Fifth  Nat.  Bk.,  185  U.  8.  432. 

^  Proprietors  of  Mills  v.  Braintree 
Water  Supply  Co.,  149  Mass.  478; 
Brooks  V.  Cedar  Brook  Imp.  Co.,  82 
Me.  17;  Schmitzins  v.  Bailey,  48  N.  J. 
Eq.  409;  Pettigrew  v,  Evansville,  25 
Wis.  223 ;  Hicks  o.  Silliman,  93  111.  255. 

*  Cases  cited  in  last  four  preceding 
notes;  Boland  v,  St  John's  School,  163 
Mass.  229 ;  Nash  v.  New  Eng.  Ins.  Co., 
127  Mass.  91,97. 

7  Ibid. ;  Pegram  v.  N.  T.  EL  B.  Co., 
147  N.  Y.  135,  144. 


»  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §§  925,  926 ; 
Carlisle  v.  Cooper,  6  C.  E.  Green  (N.  J.), 
576,  591 ;  Coe  v,  Winnipiseogee  Mfg. 
Co.,  37  N.  H.  254;  Webber  v.  Gage,  39 
N.  H.  182. 

«  Coming  v,  Troy  LAN.  Factory, 
40  N.  T.  191. 

*  Harris  v.  Mackintosh,  133  Mass. 
228;  Lyon  v.  McLaughlin,  32  Vt.  423, 
425. 

*  Story  V,  N.  T.  El.  R.  Co.,  90  N.  Y. 
122 ;  Thompson  o.  Man.  R.  Co.,  130 
N.  Y.  360 ;  Pegram  v,  N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co., 
147  N.  Y.  135 ;  Koehle  ».  N.  Y.  EL  R.  Co., 
159N.Y.218;  Pa.  R.  Co. i?. Duncan,  111 
Pa.  St  352.  These  elevated  railroad 
cases  are  a  few  of  the  many  in  which  in- 
junctions have  been  obtained  against  the 
defendants,  to  take  effect  in  case  dam- 
ages, also  adjudged,  were  not  duly  paid 
to  the  plaintiffs.  In  such  cases,  the  dam^- 
ages  being  paid  or  the  matters  otherwise 
adjusted  by  the  parties  after  judgment 
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§  197.  Speoifio  Baaaments  and  Senrltudea.  —  The  foregoing 
diBouBsion  completes  a  general  sommary  of  the  law  of  ease- 
mentB  and  servitudeB.  It  has  dealt  with  their  essential 
natures  and  formSi  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  acquired, 
and  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  forms  of  such  rights  which 
may  be  gained  by  the  difiFerent  methods  respectiyely ;  the 
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incidents  of  them  in  general  as  incorporeal  hereditaments; 
how  they  may  be  lost,  destroyed,  or  suspended,  and  the  differ- 
ent remedies  available  to  their  owners  for  injuries  to  them 
and  for  the  preservation  of  their  rightful  use  and  enjoyment 
There  yet  remains  an  examination,  one  by  one,  of  some  of  the 
most  important  specific  kinds  of  easements  and  servitudes. 
The  forms  which  will  be  thus  specially  considered,  in  the 
order  here  named,  are  rights  of  way;  rights  to  light,  air, 
and  prospect;  rights  to  lateral  and  subjacent  support  of  soil 
and  buildings;  party-wall  rights  and  similar  privileges,  and 
water  rights. 

Bights  of  Way. 

§  198.  Private  Ways.  —  Ways,  as  private  rights,  are  the 
most  numerous  and  ordinary  instances  of  common-law  ease- 
ments. They  include  all  cases  in  which  an  individual  or 
class  of  individuals  has  a  fixed  right  of  passage,  by  an  estab- 
lished route,  over  land  of  the  servient  owner  to  and  from  land 
of  the  dominant  owner.  They  may  be  brought  into  existence 
by  any  of  the  four  methods  above  discussed  by  which  ease- 
ments may  be  acquired ;  namely,  by  express  grant,  by  reserva- 
tion in  a  deed  of  the  servient  tenement,  by  implied  grant,  and 
by  prescription.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  and  inci- 
dents which  apply  to  easements  in  general ;  they  may  be  lost, 
suspended,  or  destroyed  by  any  of  the  methods  above  outlined, 
and  the  extent  of  the  right  to  use  them  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  enjoyed,  altered,  repaired,  and  improved 
have  been  already  fully  examined  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  the  general  law  of  easements.^  Private  easements  of  way, 
therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical  form  of  such  in- 
corporeal right,  and  the  principles  relating  to  them  embrace 
practically  the  entire  body  of  the  law  of  easements.  A  right 
of  way  in  gross,  which,  technically  speaking,  is  not  an  ease- 
ment at  all  but  a  mere  servitude,  has  been  heretofore  shown 
to  be  unassignable  and  uninheritable  in  most  jurisdictions;^ 
while  in  a  few  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin,  it  may  be  readily  passed  from  hand  to  hand 

1  See  diflcnssion,  wproj  as  to  qnee-  HI.  455 ;  Peanon  o.  Hartman,  100  Pa.  St 

tiont  relating  to  their  characteristics  64;  Hooeier  Stone  Co.  v.  Malott,  130 

and  principles.  Ind.  21,  24;  Post  v,  Pearsall,  22  Wend. 

s  Ackroyd  u.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164 ;  (N.  Y.)  425,  482;  {{  126, 127,  tupra. 
LonisTiUe  &  N.  B.  Co.  o.  EoeUe,  104 
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by  the  eame  methods  by  which  other  species  of  real  property 
are  transferred.^  With  this  qualification,  private  rights  of 
way,  whether  appurtenant  or  in  gross,  are  all  governed  by 
substantially  the  same  legal  rules  and  principles. 

§  199.  Highways.  —  Public  ways,  or  highways,  are  in  sub- 
stance easements  in  gross  existing  in  favor  of  each  member  of 
the  public.  Their  creation  and  chief  characteristics  and  how 
they  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  have  been  explained  in  the  last 
two  preceding  chapters,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
permit* 

When  the  state  or  municipality  acquires  not  only  the 
rights  of  way  but  also  the  land  itself  over  which  the  roads  or 
streets  are  made,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  many  of 
the  streets  of  N^w  York  City,'  the  ownership  by  the  public 
is  of  corporeal  property ;  and  the  abutting  owners  then  have 
special  forms  of  servitudes  over  the  highways  in  front  of  their 
lots.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  compensation  must 
be  made  to  such  abutters,  when  such  rights  are  directly  taken 
away  or  impaired.^ 

In  the  cases,  which  are  the  most  usual,  in  which  the 
ownership  of  the  land  remains  in  the  original  proprietors  or 
their  successors  in  interest,  and  the  public  acquires  only 
servitudes  over  it — by  public  prescription,  dedication,  or 
operation  of  law,  as  above  explained*  —  the  soil  may  be  used 
by  its  owners  in  any  manner  that  is  consistent  with  full  and 
proper  enjoyment  of  the  way  by  the  public.  Subject  to  this 
restriction,  they  may  take  minerals,  trees  or  crops  from  it, 
cultivate  it,  or  use  it  for  any  reasonable  purpose  in  connec- 
tion with  their  adjacent  lands.*  The  public  servitude  has  its 
inception  and  limitations  in  the  reasonable  public  require- 
ments, according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.  A^id,  when  the 
uses  thus  called  for  are  abandoned  or  otherwise  terminated,  the 
land  remains  for  its  original  owners  or  their  successors  freed 
from  the  burdens  which  the  public  enjoyment  had  imposed.^ 

1  Bow0n  9.  Conner,  6  Cuth.  (Man.)  *  §§    168,    168,    178-174,    178-180, 

13S ;  Hankej  v.  Clark,  110  Mass.  262 ;  mtpra, 

PonU  p.  Mocklej,  83  Wis.  482;  {  127,  •  Higgina  v.  ReTnolds,  31  N.  T.  151 ; 

Mupra,  and  cases  cited.  Lane  v.  Lamke,  53  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  395 ; 

>  {§  178-180. 189, 190,  supra,  Stackpole  v,  Healj,  16  Mass.  83 ;  People 

•  Kane  v.  N.  Y.  £1.  R.  Co.,  125  N.  Y.  v.  Fobs,  80  Mich.  559 ;  Town  of  Snffield 
165, 182 ;  Fobee  v.  Home,  W.  &  O.  R.  o.  Hathaway,  44  Conn.  521 ;  1  Lewis, 
Co.,  121  N.  Y.  605;  Reining  v.  N.Y.  L.  Em.  Dom.  §  132  €t  atq. 

B.  &  W.  R.  Co.,  128  N.  Y.  157.  »  Harris  o.  Elliott,  10  Pet  (U.  S.) 

*  S  179,  fiipro.  ^  85;  Bisaellir.  N.  Y.  C.R.  Co.,28F.Y. 
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Bights  to  Light,  Air,  and  Prospect. 

§  200.  Speoial  Features  to  be  eacamined*  —  When  an  ease- 
ment in  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  light,  or  air, 
or  both,  or  in  an  unobstructed  prospect,  view,  or  outlook  over 
another's  land,  is  once  shown  to  exist,  it  is  a  right  or  privi- 
lege which  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law  as  those  which 
govern  other  easements.  The  special  discussion  of  these 
incorporeal  hereditaments,  therefore,  relates  to  the  particular 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  acquired  and  held.  These 
Mrill  be  examined  in  their  order,  first  with  reference  to  light 
and  air  and  then  with  reference  to  prospect  or  view. 

§  201.  Bxpress  Grant  or  Reservation  of  Bight  to  Light  and 
Air.  —  By  express  contract,  either  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
grant,  or  by  a  reservation  in  a  deed  of  the  servient  land,  or 
by  means  of  an  explicit  covenant,  an  easement  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  or  air,  or  both,  may  be  brought  into  existence ; 
and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  right  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  words  used  in  the  instru- 
ment.^ Such  express  stipulations  ordinarily  run  with  the 
land  of  both  parties  to  the  contract  and  bind  all  subsequent 
purchasers  and  encumbrances  who  take  with  notice  of  the 
easements.' 

§  202.  ImpUed  Grant  of  Right  to  Light  and  Air.  — It  is  a 
settled  doctrine  of  the  English  courts  that,  upon  the  severance 
of  an  entire  tract  or  parcel  of  land  and  a  conveyance  of  one  of 
the  pieces,  an  easement  in  the  form  of  a  right  to  enjoy  light 
and  air  over  the  portion  which  the  grantor  retains  may  be 
impliedly  brought  into  existence.^  But  those  courts_iJ^^t 
go  to  the  extenLof  implyinfr  ^ny  reservation  of  light  or  air  in 
favor^of  the  grantor.*  The_^inciple  uponwhich  thejs^sgr 
ments  can  be  implied  against  the  grantor —War  he  will_not 

61 ;  Thomsen  v,  McCormick,  136  HL  73;  Lahr  v.  Met.  EL  R  Co.,  104  N.  Y. 

135 ;  Benhain  v.  Potter,  53  Conn.  248 ;  287,  292. 

Healey  v.  Babbitt,  14  B.  L  533 ;  Black-  *  Leech  v,  Schweder,  L.  R.  9  Ch. 

man  i;.  ReQly,  138  N.  Y.  318.  App.  463, 472;  Swansboroagh  v.  Coven- 

^  Dalton  V.  Angos,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  try,  9  Bing.  305 ;  Palmer  v.  Fletcher,  1 

740;  Keating  v.  Springer,  146  111.  481 ;  Lev.   122;  RoseweU  v,  Pryor,  6  Mod. 

Lahr  v.  Met.  EL  R.  Ca,   104  N.  Y.  116;    Pollard  v,   Gare  (1901),   1    Ch. 

287 ;  Ladd  v.  Boston,  151  Mass.  585 ;  834. 

Weigmann  v.  Jones,  163  Pa.  St.  330;  ^  Rnssell  v.  Watts,  L.  R.  10  App. 

Hagerty  v,  Lee,  45  N.  J.  Eq.   1,  15;  Cas.  590,  596;  Pollard  v.  Gare  (1901), 

Morrison  v.  Marqnardt,  24  Iowa,  35.  1  Ch.  834 ;  Tenant  v.  Goldwin,  2  Ld. 

s  Hogan  v,  Banj,  143  Mass.  538;  Raym.  1089,  1093.     See  Jones,  Ease. 

White's  Bank  v.  Nichols*  64  N.  Y.  65,  §{  563, 564. 

18 
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be  permitted  to  do  anything  in^derogation  of  his  own  grant 
— '  is  Bitoifestly  inappfi cable  as  against  the  granteejanjar 
similar  jcixcumstances.  Tt  is  held  In  England,  however,  that 
t£e  principle  does  apply  to  simultaneous  grants  of  both  parcels 
from  the  same  grantor  to  two  different  grantees ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  case,  he  who  purchases  the  house  has  by  implication 
an  easement  in  light  and  air  for  the  windows  which  overlook 
the  land  of  the  other  vendee.^ 

In  a  few  of  the  United  States,  such  as  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land,  Delaware,  and  Louisiana,  the  English  doctrine  in  this 
respect  is  followed,  with  the  qualification  usually  added  that 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  easement  contended  for  as  the 
result  of  the  severance  of  the  two  parcels  of  land  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  portion  conveyed.*  And  in 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  possibly  a  few  other 
states,  such  a  right  may  be  brought  into  existence  in  this 
manner  when  it  is  a  positive,  actual  necessity  to  the  reason- 
able enjoyment  of  the  portion  granted,  but  not  when  such  an 
absolute  necessity  does  not  exist.'    But,  in  the  great  majority 

I  of  the  states  of  this  country,  it  is  held  that  the  conditions, 
under  which  property  is  rapidly  improving  and  being  trans- 
ferred from  hand  to  hand,  are  such  that  no  easement  in  light 
or  air  should  be  implied  when  a  plot  or  tract  of  land  is 
divided  and  a  portion  of  it  sold,*  or  when  different  parts  of 


1  Allen  r.  Taylor,  L.  R.  16  Ch.  Div. 
355.  It  IB  said  in  a  few  English  cases 
that,  while  the  principles  above  stated 
are  there  follj  recognized  so  far  as  the 
right  to  light  is  concerned,  there  are  no 
positive  decisions  applying  them  to  the 
right  to  air  also,  aJthongh  the  dicta 
speak  of  the  same  mles  as  applicable 
to  both.  And  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say 
that  the  courts  of  England  wiU  not 
restrain  a  mere  obetiuction  to  air  unless 
the  complainant  can  show  that  he  has 
been  enjoying  it  through  some  definite 
channel  or  aperture,  such  as  a  window 
or  chimney  fine  or  other  similar  open- 
ing.    Aldin  u,  Latimer  Clark  (1894), 

3  Ch.  437;  Bryant  v.  Lefever,  L.  R 

4  C.  P.  Div.  172;  Harris  v.  DePinna, 
L.  R.  33  Ch.  Div.  238,  250. 

>  Sutphen  v.  Therkelson,  38  N.  J.  Eq. 
318;  Greer  v.  Van  Meter,  54  N.  J.  Eq. 
270 ;  Janes  v.  Jenkins,  34  Md.  1 ;  Claw- 
son  p.  Primrose,  4  Del.  Ch.  643 ;  Cleris 


V.  Tieman,  15  La.  Ann.  316.  The  New 
Jersey  courts  go  farther  than  those  of 
England,  in  this  respect,  and  permit  an 
easement  in  light  and  air  to  be  implied 
as  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  g^rantor; 
but  they  do  not  allow  it  to  be  gained  by 
prescription.  Oreer  v.  Van  Meter,  54 
N.  J.  Eq.  270;  Sutphen  v.  Therkelson, 
38  N.  J.  Eq.  318;  Hayden  v,  Dutcher, 
31  N.  J.  Eq.  217. 

*  Rennyson's  App.,  94  Pa.  St.  147; 
Robinson  v.  Clapp,  65  Conn.  365; 
Turner  r.  Thompson,  58  Ga.  268 ;  Mor- 
rison V.  Marquardt,  24  Iowa,  35 ;  White 
V.  Bradley,  66  Me.  254 ;  Powell  v,  Sims, 
6W.  Va.1. 

*  Parker  v,  Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
309,  315;  Myers  p.  Gemmel,  10  Barb. 
(N.  T.)  537 ;  Knabe  u.  Levelle,  23  N.  Y. 
Supp.  818;  Doyle  v.  Lord,  64  N.  Y. 
432,  439;  Palmer  v.  Wetmore,  2  Sand. 
(N.  Y.)  316;  WQmurt  p.  McGrane,  16 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  412,  418;  Shipnum  o. 
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it  are  conveyed  at  the  same  time  to  different  purchasers.^ 
The  rule  is  different  here,  however,  when  a  portion  of  the 
premises,  such  as  one  story  of  a  house  or  a  building  adjoining 
a  vacant  lot,  is  leased  for  a  term  of  years  and  the  residue  is 
retained  by  the  landlord  or  by  those  who  subsequently  succeed 
to  his  rights  and  interests.  It  has  been  uniformly  held  that 
the  tenant  for  years  can  then  restrain  the  owner  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  property  from  obstructing  the  light  and  air 
which  are  reasonably  essential  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  demised  property  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
parties  to  the  lease. ^ 

§  203.  Ancient  Ughts.  —  By  the  prescriptive  act  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  provided  that,  ^^when  the  access  and  use  of  light  to 
and  for  any  dwelling-house,  workshop  or  other  building  shall 
have  been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  period  of 
twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any  local  usage  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly 
made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing."^  The 
substantial  effect  of  that  statute  is  to  put  into  the  form  of 
written  law  the  doctrine  of  "ancient  lights,"  which  has 
always  been  recognized  in  that  country  and  which  is  the  rule 
that  the  right  to  the  unobstructed  flow  of  light  into  windows 
or  other  openings  may  be  acquired  by  prescription,  in  favor 
of  a  house,  over  the  adjoining  land  of  another  owner.* 

This  English  doctrine  has  been  repudiated  in  all  of  the 
United  States  except  Delaware.^    And  there  are  two  reasons 

Beers,  2  Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  T.)  435 ;  Christ  Co.,  41  Ohio  St  662 ;  Lapere  v.  Lackey, 

Church   v.  Lavezzolo,   156    Mass.  89;  23  Kan.  534.    See  Keating  v.  Springer, 

RandaU  v.  Sanderson,  111  Mass.  114;  146  IlL  481;  Keiper  v.  Klein,  51  Ind. 

Keating    v.    Springer,    146    IlL    481;  316;  Hajnest?.  King  (1893),3  Ch.439. 
Keiper  v.  Klein,  51  Ind.  316;  Mullen  v.  >  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  ch.  71. 

Strieker,  19  Qhio  St.  135;   White  r.  *  Chastey  v.  Ackland  (1895),  2  Ch. 

Bradlej,  66  Me.  254.  389 ;  Van  Joel  v.  Homvey  (1895),  2  Ch. 

1  Collier  v.  Pierce,  7  Oraj  (Mass.),  774;  Lord  Batterson  v.  Comm'rs,  etc. 

18;   Keats  o.  Hogo,   115    Mass.  204;  of  London  (1895),  2  Ch.  708;  Tapling 

Tamer  v.  Thompson,  58  Gte.  268.    In  v.  Jones,  11  H.  L.  Cas.  290;  Stokes  v. 

some  states,  this  matter  is  regulated  by  Singers,  8  EL  &  Bl.  31 ;  Aynsley  v. 

statute.    1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  2254 ;  Glover,  18  Eq.  544. 
4  Share.  &  B.  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  246.  *  Parker  v,  Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 

«  Doyle  ».  Lord,  64  N.  Y.  432 ;  O'NeiU  309 ;  Myers  i;.  Gemmel,  1 0  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

V.  Breese,  3  N.  Y.  Misc.  219;  Case  v.  537 ;  Banks  p.  Amer.  Tract  Soc.,  4  Sand. 

Minot,  158  Mass.  577,  584;  Brande  v,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  438,  467;  Levy  v.  Brothers, 

Grace,  154  Mass.  210;  Ware  v.  Chew.  4  N.  Y.  Misc.  48;   Christ  Church  o. 

43  N.  J.  Eq.  493;  Billiard  o.  GaL  Coal  Lavezzolo,  156  Mass.   89 ;  Hayden  v. 
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laid  down  bj  our  courts,  either  one  of  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient ground  for  their  refusal  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  English 
tribunals  in  this  matter.  One  is  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  condition  and  needs  of  our  country,  which  is  undergoing 
such  rapid  changes  in  the  progress  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment^ And  the  other  is  IJiat  the  English  doctrine  of  ancient 
lights  is  illogical  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon 
which  other  prescriptive  rights  are  founded,  because  there  is 
no  adverse  character  in  the  enjoyment  of  light  through  the 
windows  of  one's  house  over  the  land  of  his  neighbor.^  "The 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  air  and  light  by  the  owner  of  the  house 
is  on  his  own  land  only.  He  makes  no  tangible  or  visible 
use  of  the  adjoining  lands,  nor,  indeed,  any  use  of  them  which 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action  by  their  owner,  or  which 
in  any  way  interferes  with  the  latter's  enjoyment  with  the 
light  and  air  upon  his  own  lands,  or  with  any  use  of  those 
lands  in  their  existing  condition."^ 

The  outcome  of  the  American  theory  and  practice  upon 
this  subject  is  that  owners  of  land,  overlooking  which  win- 
dows have  been  built  by  others,  are  not  required,  as  is  the 
proprietor  of  land  in  England  under  similar  conditions,  to 
shut  out  the  light  by  erections  upon  their  own  properties 
before  there  has  been  a  twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  it  through 
the  windows,  or  take  the  risk  of  being  deprived,  at  the  end  of 
the  prescriptive  period,  of  much  of  the  utility  and  value  oi 
their  vacant  lots.  It  also  follows,  as  a  logical  and  generally 
recognized  consequence  in  this  country,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  restrictive  legislation,  a  landowner  may  at  any  time,  by 
fences,  houses,  or  other  erections  upon  his  own  premises, 
darken  his  neighbor's  house  or  other  structure,  no  matter 
how  long  it  has  been  enjoying  the  unobstructed  light  And, 
in  most  cases,  it  has  been  held  that  the  courts  will  not  inter- 

Datcher,  31  N.  J.  Eq.  217 ;   Benny-  HnUej  v.  Secoritj  Trnst  Co.,  5  Del. 

•on'B  Appeal,  94  Fft.  St.  147 ;  Keating  Ch.  578. 

o.  Springer,  146  Dl.  481;   MnUen   v.  ^  Parker  o.Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.  T.) 

Strieker,  19  Ohio  St.  135;  White  v.  809;  Doyle   v.  Lord,  64  N.  Y.  432; 

Bradley,  66  Me.  254 ;  Hnbbard  v.  Town,  Sntphen  v.  Therkelsou,  38  N.  J.  Eq.  318, 

33  Vt.  295;  TnnstaU  p.  Christian,  80  323;  Pierre  p.  Femald,  26  Me.  436. 
Va.   1.    In  Delaware  it  has  been  de-  *  Keats  v.  Hugo,   115   Mass.  204; 

Glared  that  the  doctrine  of  "andent  Parker  v,  Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  309; 

lights"  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Hayden  v,  Dntdier,  31  N.  J.  Eq  217. 
common  law.     See  Clawson  v.  Prim-  *  Keats   v.  Hngo,  115   lilafls.   204, 

rose,  4  Del.  Ch.  643,  which  is  discussed  215. 
and  questioned  but  not  overmled  by 
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fere  with  the  exercise  of  this  legal  right,  even  though  the 
motive  in  making  the  erection  be  purely  malicious.^ 

§  204,  Prescriptive  Right  to  Air.  —  The  uniform  rule  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  is  that  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  flow  of  air,  whether  generally  or  in  a 
defined  channel  or  flue,  can  no  more  be  acquired  than  can  such 
an  easement  in  a  continuous  flow  of  light  ^  The  reasons  are 
the  same  as  to  both  light  and  air ;  and  the  two  are  generally 
treated  together,  as  governed  by  precisely  the  same  principles.^ 
The  English  courts,  however,  while  adhering  broadly  to  their 
doctrine  of  ^^ ancient  lights,'*  and  now  being  held  to  it  by  the 
statute  above  quoted,  refuse  to  sustain  prescriptive  easements 
in  the  access  and  flow  of  air,  except  in  cases  where  its  enjoy- 
ment has  been  continued  for  twenty  years  or  more  through  a 
definite  flue  or  channel.  They  have  sustained  such  an  ease- 
ment, for  example,  in  the  right  of  plaintiff  to  ventilate  a 
cellar  through  a  hole  bored  through  the  rock  so  as  to  connect 
with  a  well  in  defendant's  land;*  but  have  denied  that  a  pre- 
scriptive right  could  be  acquired  to  have  the  air  flow  generally 
into  one's  back  yard,*  or  over  neighboring  land  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  chimney  from  smoking,^  or  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a  windmill.  7 

§  205.  Prospect  or  View.  —  Although  they  differ  so  radi- 
cally in  regard  to  the  methods  of  creating  easements  in  light 
and  air,  yet  the  courts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  agree 
that  the  only  way  in  which  can  be  acquired  merely  the  right 
to  an  unobstructed  view  or  prospect,  —  being  as  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  pleasure  or  delight  as  distinguished  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  or  air,  or  both,  which  are  so  often  necessaries, 

1  Tinker  v,  Forbes,  136  HL   221;  309  ;Tazi8tall  v.  Christian,  80  Va.1;  Sat- 

Iajj  v.  BrothexB,  4  N.  T.  Misc.  48 ;  Letts  phen  v.  Therkelson,  38  N.  J.  Eq.  318. 
p.  Kessler,  7  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  108.    Bat  *  Parker  v,  Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.  T.) 

it  has  been  held,  in  a  few  cases,  that  309;  Keats  v,  Hngo,  115  Mass.  804, 

where  a  high   board   fence  or   other  215. 

obetmction  is  erected  solelj  from  ma-  ^  Bass  v,  Qregqiy,  L.  R.  25,  Q.  B. 

licions  motires,  and  with  no  purpose  Dir.  481 ;  Dent  v.  Auction  Mart  Co.,^ 

other  than  to  injure  one's  neighbor,  an  2  Eq.  238. 

injunction  against  it  will  be  granted  by  ^  Chastey  v,  Ackland  (1895),  2  Ch. 

a  court  of  equity.    Kirkwood  v.  Fine-  389 ;  Harris  v.  DePinna,  L.  R.  33  Ch. 

gan,  95  Biich.  643;  Peck  v.  Roe,  110  Dir.  238. 

Mich.  52;  Flaherty  v.  Moran,  81  Mich.  ^  Bryant  v.  Lefever,  L.  R.  4  C.  P. 

52 ;  Kessler  v.  Letts,  7  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  108.  Div.  172,  179,  181. 

s  Keats  o.  Hugo,  115  Mass.  204;  ^  Webb  v.  Bird,  10  0.  B.  n.  8.  268, 

Christ  Church  v,  Laveztolo,  156  Biass.  13  C.  B.  v.  8.  841. 
89;  Parker  v.  Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.  T.) 
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—  is  by  express  grant  or  covenant.^  It  can  not  be  gained  bj 
implied  grant  or  prescription.  It  follows  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  express  contract  to  the  contrary^  one  may  build  upon 
his  own  land,  so  as  to  obstruct  his  neighbor's  view  of  a  high- 
way, the  sea,  or  a  landscape ;  or  so  as  to  partially  shut  off  his 
signs  or  wares  from  public  view.*  But  when  an  express  cove- 
nant prohibiting  such  an  interference  has  been  entered  into 
in  the  deed  between  the  vendor  and  vendee  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  it  will  be  enforced  by  injunction  in  equity  in  favor  of 
him  for  whose  benefit  it  was  made,  even  though  he  was  not  a 
party  to  the  contract' 

Sights  to  Lateral  and  Suhjaceni  Support  of  Soil  and 
BuUdings. 

§  206.  Forms  of  these  Rights  to  be  examined.  —  Those  servi- 
tudes which  exist  by  nature,  and  therefore  do  not  require  any 
act  or  convention  of  the  parties  for  their  creation,  have  been 
heretofore  frequently  illustrated  by  rights  to  the  support  of 
land  in  its  natural  condition  and  to  the  flow  of  water  in  its 
customary  channels.  Similar  privileges  are  frequently  created 
by  agreement  or  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  then  usually  come 
into  being  as  common-law  easements.  Such  are  rights  to 
lateral  or  subjacent  support  of  buildings  or  walls,  and  to  the 
constant  or  peculiar  flow  of  artificial  streams.  These  matters 
are  also  regulated,  to  quite  an  extent,  by  statutes ;  and  thus 
servitudes  of  this  character  are  brought  into  existence  by 
operation  of  law.  The  rights,  immunities,  and  duties  pecu- 
liar to  the  support  of  lands  and  buildings  are  the  first  group 
of  such  easements  and  servitudes  to  be  examined.  And  they 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  order,  namely :  lateral  sup- 
port of  land  or  soil,  lateral  support  of  buildings  (exclusive  of 
special  questions  of  wall  rights  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  section),  subjacent  support  of  land  or  soil,  sub- 
jacent support  of  buildings. 

§  207.  Lateral  Support  of  Land  or  Soil.  —  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas^  there  exists  by  nature 

1  Aldred'8Ca8e,9Coke,57b;  Atty..  Bowden  v.  Lewis,  13  R.  L  189;  Tad. 

Gen.  V,  Doughty,  2  Ves.  Sr.  453 ;  Dal-  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  123. 

ton  V.  Angoa,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  740,  *  Ibid.;   Bntt  v.  Imperial  Gas  Co., 

824;  Parker  r.  Foote,  19  Wend.  (N.Y.)  L.  R.  2  Ch.  158;  Smith  v,  Owen,  35 

309 ;  Harwood  v.  Tompkins,  24  N.  J.  L.  N.  J.  Eq.  317. 

425 ;  Lyon  v,  McDonald,  78  Tex.  71 ;  «  Gibert  v.  Feteler,  38  N.  T.  165. 
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the  right  of  every  landowner  to  have  his  soil  supported  lat- 
erally,  in  its  natural  state,  by  the  soil  or  structure  of  the 
neighboring  proprietor.^  When,  therefore,  one  makes  an 
excavation  upon  his  own  land,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sand,  clay,  or  other  material  of  the  adjoining  land  will  fall 
into  the  pit  or  be  disturbed  if  not  artificially  supported,  and 
there  is  no  special  contract  or  statuto  authorizing  him  to  so 
dig,  he  must  shore  up  or  otherwise  support  the  other's  soil, 
80  as  to  retain  it  in  its  natural  condition ;  or  he  will  be  liable 
in  damages  for  the  resulting  injury.^  And  this  is  true  regard- 
less of  the  location,  contour,  or  constituent  materials  of  the 
neighboring  land,  in  so  far  as  these  exist  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Thus,  the  lower  owner  upon  a  hillside  must  support  the  soil 
of  the  upper  owner,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed  condition.  And, 
whether  the  properties  be  on  a  hill  or  a  plain,  the  amount 
of  such  support  required  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  —  grading  from  nothing  or  almost  nothing 
in  rocky  sections  to  a  heavy  burden  in  places  where  the  soil 
is  sandy  or  from  any  other  cause  readily  movable.  This 
right  to  the  lateral  support  of  natural  soil  is  absolute,  unless 
restricted  by  contract  or  statute;  and  when  it  is  interfered 
with,  all  that  its  owner  needs  to  prove,  in  order  to  establish 
a  cause  of  action,  is  that  he  has  suffered  damage  becfiuse  of 
such  disturbance.  He  need  not  show  that  theexcayation 
which  caused  his  soil  to jjave^JET^eaT^done^^ 
nedi^mt,^or  uQskilful  manner.^  ^^    '"'^ 

TEere  is  a  conflicT'ofauthority  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
right  to  lateral  support  of  soil  exists  against  a  city,  town,  or 
other  municipality,  in  favor  of  land  abutting  upon  a  public 
street  or  highway.  While  in  some  of  the  United  States  it  is 
held  to  exist  against  such  public  entities  as  well  as  against 
private  owners,*  yet  in  England,  and  probably  by  the  weight 


1  Hamphriee  v.  Brogden,  12  Q.  B. 
739,  743;  Lasala  v.  Holbrook,  4  Paige 
(N.T.),  169;  Haj  ».  Cohoes,  2  N.  Y. 
159;  Radcliff  r.  Mayor,  4  N.  Y.  195; 
McG^tigan  v.  Potts,  149  Pa.  St.  155; 
Scholta  r.  Byers,  53  N.  J.  L.  442;  Gil- 
more  V.  Driflooll,  122  Mass.  199 ;  Moody 
».  McClelland,  39  Ala.  45;  Moellering 
p.  Etbim,  121  Ind.  195;  Stearns  v. 
Bichmond,  88  Va.  992. 

*  IMd. ;  Article  in  1  Amer.  Law 
Her.  1. 


•  Transportation  Company  v,  Chi- 
cago, 99  U.  S.  635  ;  Gilmore  v,  Driscoll, 
122  Mass.  199;  McGnire  v.  Grant,  25 
N.  J.  L.  356 ;  Green  ».  Berge,  105  Cal. 
52;  Richardson  v,  Vermont  Cent.  R. 
Co.,  25  Vt.  465. 

*  Dyer  r.  St  Panl,  27  Minn.  457 ; 
Bnrr  v.  Leicester,  121  Mass.  241 ;  Cabot 
r.  Kingman,  166  Mass.  403 ;  Steams  v. 
Richmond,  88  Va.  992 ;  Keating  v.  Cin- 
cinnati, 38  Ohio  St.  141. 
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of  aathority  in  this  country,  the  principle  is  maintained  that 
a  municipality,  acting  under  proper  legislative  authority,  is 
not  liable  to  a  landowner  for  the  falling  away  of  his  soil 
caused  solely  by  the  grading  or  alteration  of  a  street  in  a 
proper  and  careful  manner.^ 

§  208.  Lateral  Support  of  BuUdinga.  —  The  natural  right  to 
lateral  support  does  not  extend  to  any  buildings  or  artificial 
structures  which  may  be  erected  on  the  land.  And,  there- 
fore, if  one  place  his  house  upon  the  verge  of  his  lot,  he  does 
not  thereby  have  the  right  to  insist  that  it  also  shall  have  the 
support  of  his  neighbor's  soil.^  If  in  digging  upon  his  own 
property  the  adjacent  proprietor  do  nothing  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  land  in  question  in  its  natural  state,  i.  e.,  if  he 
excavate  so  that  such  land  would  remain  intact  if  it  were  not 
loaded  with  the  additional  weight  of  the  building,  then  any 
injury  thus  occasioned  is  ordinarily  damnum  absque  injuria.^ 
The  process  of  excavating  must,  of  course,  be  carried  on  with 
sufficient  care  and  skill  so  as  not  to  injure  the  adjoining 
structure  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  even  though  the 
mere  existence  of  the  hole  thus  dug  would  have  occasioned 
no  damage  to  the  neighboring  land  in  its  natural  state. ^  But 
this  requirement  emerges,  not  from  the  mere  right  of  lateral 
support,  but  from  the  fact  that  negligent,  unskilful,  or  im- 
proper digging  or  blasting  may  in  itself  result  in  a  nuisance 
or  a  trespass  upon  the  adjacent  land. 

1  Boolton  o.  Crowtber,  8  B.  &  C.  U.  a  685;  Dorritj  v.  Rapp,  72  N.  T. 

703 ;  Tnuisportation  Company  r.  Chi-  307 ;  White  v,  Naasan  Tnut  Co.,  168 

cago,  99  U.  a  635 ;  Radcliff  v.  Mayor,  N.  T.  149 ;  Finegan  r.  Eckenon,  33  N.  Y. 

4    N.   T.   195;   Folmsbee    r.  City  of  App.  Dir.  S33,  835;  Schnlti  v.  Byen, 

Amsterdam,  148  N.  Y.  118;  White  v,  53  N.  J.  L.  448;  McQettigan  v.  Potts, 

Navaa  Trust  Co^  168  N.  Y.  149 ;  Cal-  149  Pa.  St  155 ;  Gilmore  v,  OriscoU,  188 

lender  v.  Marsh,  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  418;  Mass.  199;  GUdersleeTe  v.  Hammond, 

FeUowes  v.  New  Haven,  44  Conn.  840;  109  Mich.  408 ;  Qoincy  v.  Jonee,  76  HI. 

O'Connor  i;.  Pittsburgh,  18  Pa.  St.  187 ;  831. 

Qoincy  v.  Jonei»  76  UL  831 ;  Aurora  v,  *  Tharston   o.  Hancock,  18   Mass. 

Fox,  78    Ind.   1;   §    179,    ttipro.     In  880;  Oilmore   v.  DriscoU,   188    Ma». 

some  of  the  United  States  there  are  199;    Lasala   v.    Holbroek,    4    Paige 

statntes  which  reqnire  cities  and  other  (N.  Y.)t  169 ;  Anstin  v.  H.  B.  B.  Co., 

mnnidpalities  to  make  compensation  for  85  N.  Y.  834,  346 ;  Smith  v.  Thackerah, 

injuries  caused  to  abutting  land  by  the  1  C.  P.  564 ;  Backhouse  o.  Bonomi,  9 

grading,    altering,    or    improving    of  H.  L.  Cas.  503. 

streets  and  highways.    See  O'Brien  v.  *  Austin  v,  H.  B.  B.  Ca,  85  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  150  Pa.  St.  589;  Elgin  v.  334,  346;  Baddiff  v.  Mayor,  4  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  83  lU.  535.  195 ;  McGnire  r.  Grant,  85  N.  J.  L.  356 ; 

*  Angus  V.  Dalton,  L.  B.  6  App.  Gilmorev.Driscoll,  188  Mass.  199,801; 

Cas.  740 ;  Partridge  v.  Scott,  3  M.  &  W.  Tunstall  v.  Christian,  80  Va.  1 ;  Charless 

880;  Wyatt  v.  Harrison,  3  Bam.  &  Ad.  v.  Bankin,  88  Mo.  566 ;  Winn  v.  Abeles, 

871 ;  Tiansportatlon  Co.  v,  Chicago,  99  85  Kan.  85. 
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It  is  now  held  by  many  courts,  also,  that  the  exercise  of 
proper  care  and  diligence,  on  the  part  of  him  who  intends  to 
dig  in  such  a  manner  that  a  building  on  the  land  of  another 
may  be  thereby  damaged,  requires  him  to  notify  the  owner  of 
such  building,  or  to  see  to  it  that  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
proposed  excavation.^  ^^It  is  more  than  a  neighborly  act," 
says  a  New  Jersey  court,  "to  give  such  notice,  because  it 
involves  the  right  of  one  man  to  assert  his  right,  regardless  of 
the  injury  he  may  cause  his  neighbor  without  such  warning. "  * 
But  some  leading  tribunals  have  denied  that,  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  requirement,  there  exists  any  such  duty  on  the 
part  of  &  careful  excavator.^  And,  as  already  indicated,  it  is 
nowhere  required"  that  formal  notice  be  given  to  a  neighbor- 
ing owner  who  already  has  knowledge  or  reasonable  notice  of 
the  intended  improvement.^ 

A  right  to  the  lateral  support  of  a  house  or  other  artificial 
structure  may  be  acquired,  as  an  easement,  by  any  of  the  forms 
of  grant.*  Thus,  it  may  be  directly  created  and  conveyed  by 
deed,  or  reserved  in  the  conveyance  of  the  contiguous  land. 
And  when  the  owner  of  two  houses  so  built  together  as  to 
require  mutual  support  conveys  one  of  them,  or  otherwise 
separates  the  ownerships  of  them,  the  right  of  each  house  to 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  other  may  readily  arise  by 
implied  grant.^ 

It  is  thoroughly  settled  law  in  England  that  a  properly  con- 
structed ancient  building,  i.  e.,  a  building  which  has  stood  in  the 
same  position  for  twenty  years  or  more,  may  acquire  by  pre- 
scription the  right  to  continuous  support  by  the  land  of  the  a(^a- 
cent  proprietor  in  its  natural  condition,  or  if  that  be  removed, 
an  adequate  lateral  support  supplied  by  such  adjacent  owner.^ 

1  MaMej  V.  Goyder,  4  Carr.  &  P.  Dorrity  v.  Rapp,  72  N.  T.  307;  GUderw 

161 ;  Dodd  v.  Holme,  1  AdoL  &  EL  493 ;  sleeve  v.  Hammond,   109  Mich.  408 ; 

Schnlts  V,  Bjen,  53  N.  J.  L.  442 ;  Lar-  LeareDWorth  Lodge  v.  Byen,  54  Kan. 

eon  V.  Met.  St.  B.  Co.,  110  Mo.  234;  323;  Moody  v.  McClelland,  39  Ala.  45. 
Sbafer  v.  Wilson,  44  Md.  268;  Clemens  ^  North  Eastern  R.  Co.  v.  EUlott, 

p.  Speed,  93  Ey.  284 ;  First  Nat  Bk.  v.  1    J.   &  H.   145;    Siddons    v.    Short, 

ViUegra.  92  CaL  96.  L.   R.   2  C.   P.  Dir.   572;    Richards 

*  Schnlts  V.  Byers,  58  N.  J.  L.442,  v.  Rose,  9  Exch.  218;   Lampman  v. 
446.  Milks,  21  N.  T.  505,  514;  TonstaU  v, 

•  See  Dorrity  v.  Rapp,  72  N.  T.  807 ;  Christian,  80  Va.  1. 

White  V.  Nassaa  Tnist  Co.,  168  N.  Y.  *  Richards  v.  Rose,  9  Exch.  218 ; 

149;  Gildersleere    i;.  Hammond,    109  Lemaitre  v.  Davis,  L.  R.  19  Ch.  Diy. 

Mich.  408 ;  Obert  v,  Dunn.  140  Mo.  476.  281 ;  Fox  v.  Clarke,  9  Q.  B.  565.    See 

«  Dodd  V.  Holme,  1  Adol.  &  EL  493 ;  Snow  v,  Pnlitier,  142  N.  Y.  263. 

Scholts  v.  Byers,  53   N.  J.  L.  442;  7  Angnsv.  Dalton,  6  App.  Cas.740; 
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It  is  also  held  in  that  country  that  contiguous  buildings  belong- 
ing to  different  owners  have  by  prescription  a  right  of  support 
from  each  other,  after  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted,  adverse 
enjoyment^  These  rules  exist  there  in  analogy  to  the  English 
doctrine  of  "  ancient  lights." 

There  are  some  strong  dicta  in  this  country  also,  and  a 
few  early  decisions,  which  uphold  the  principle  that  rights  of 
lateral  support  may  be  gained  by  prescription.*  Thus,  in  the 
early  New  York  case  of  Lasala  v.  Holbrook,*  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth said :  "  There  is  another  class  of  cases,  however,  where 
the  owner  of  a  building  on  the  adjacent  lot  is  entitled  to  full 
protection  against  the  consequences  of  any  new  excavation  or 
alteration  of  the  premises  intended  to  be  improved,  by  which 
he  may  be  in  any  way  prejudiced.  These  are  ancient  build- 
ings, or  those  which  have  been  erected  upon  ancient  founda- 
tions, and  which,  by  prescription,  are  entitled  to  the  special 
privilege  of  being  exempted  from  the  consequences  of  the  spirit 
of  reform  operating  upon  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  lots,  and 
also  those  which  have  been  granted  in  their  present  situation 
by  the  owners  of  such  adjacent  lots,  or  by  those  under  whom 
they  have  derived  their  title."  But,  in  harmony  with  jhe  gen- 
eral  American  doctrine  that  ajpre8cri£tive"tltle  must  rest  upon 
an  ajlyerse  VLaev  of  such  a  naEure  as^to  give  a  cause  of_^ctionJii. 

fa^s^F50k§-,E£E?2^^^^i^^^^^  the  figti^r^enjojnient  ^§. 
performed,  in  several  imporSanOmd  carefully  considered  cases 
of  more  recent  date  the  English  rule  upon  this  matter  has  been 
repudiated ;  and  it  has  been  held  th|^t»Jghga^ere  is  nojagtual 
adverse  use  or  occupancy  of  anypartd*  the  land  of  thecontig- 
uous^Eper,  the  ngntT^atfijJISutf)ort  of  a  byildiog^or^ther 
artificial  erection  can  notJ>e  acquired  by  prescription.*  And  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  now  the  generally  accepted  rule  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 


Dodd  V.  Holme,  1  AdoL  &  £1. 493,  505  ; 
Solomon  v.  Vintner's  Co.,  4  H.  &  N. 
585;  Backhonae  v.  Bonomi,  9  H.  L. 
Cas.  503. 

1  Lemaitre  v.  Davis,  L.  R.  19  Ch. 
Div.  281 ;  Solomon  v.  Vintner's  Co., 
4  H.  &  N.  585;  Brown  v,  Windsor, 
1  Cr.  &  J.  20.  See  Adams  v.  Marshall, 
138  Mass.  228. 

2  Lasala  r.  Holbrook,  4  Paige  (N.  Y.), 
169,  173;  Stimmel  v.  Brown,  7  Honst. 
(Del.)  219;  Steyenson  v.  Wallace,  27 
Gratt.  (Va.)  77;   Richart  v.  Scott,  7 


Watts  (Pa.),  460;  Aston  v.  Nolan,  63 
CaL  269;  City  of  Qninc^  v.  Jones,  76 
m.  231. 

>  4Paige,  169,  173. 

*  Gilmore  v.  Driscoll,  122  Mass.  199, 
207 ;  Tnnstall  v.  Christian,  80  Va.  I ; 
Handhan  v.  McManns,  42  Mo.  App.  551, 
affirmed  in  100  Mo.  124;  Sollivan  r. 
Zeiner,  98  Cal.  346 ;  Clemens  v.  Speed, 
93  Ky.  284;  Richart  o.  Scott,  7  Watts 
(Pa.),  460 ;  Mitchell  v.  Mayor,  49  Ga.  19. 

*  In  Gilmore  t;.  DriscoU,  122  Mass. 
199,  207,  Chief  Justice  Gray  said:  "It 
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In  some  of  the  states  of  this  country,  positive  statutes  regu- 
late such  rights  and  burdens  as  are  above  discussed  in  this 
section,  especially  in  regard  to  houses  and  building  operations 
in  large  cities.^  (a) 

§  209.  Subjaoent  Support  of  Land  or  Soil.  —  Where  differ- 
ent strata  of  earth  or  soil,  one  beneath  the  other,  are  owned  by 
different  persons,  and  there  is  no  contract  nor  statute  which 
affects  their  interests,  the  owner  of  the  upper  stratum  has  an 
absolute  right  to  have  his  land  supported  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion by  the  stratum  below.  ^    And  tliis  right  exists  whether  the 

(a)  For  those  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  before  the  consoli- 
dation of  Jan.  1,  1898,  constituted  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
it  is  provided  by  statute  that,  when  an  excavation  is  to  be  carried  more 
than  ten  feet  below  the  curb,  the  party  making  it  must  support  and  main- 
tain uninjured,  contiguous  walls  and  buildings,  if  he  be  given  the  neces- 
sary license  to  enter  upon  the  lands  of  their  owners  for  that  purpose ;  but, 
when  an  excavation  is  not  to  be  carried  more  than  ten  feet  below  the  curb, 
the  owners  of  adjoining  walls  and  buildings  must  support  and  preserve 
them  at  their  own  expense.  N.  Y.  Laws  1885,  ch.  456 ;  1887,  ch.  566, 
§  3;  1892,  ch.  275,  §  9  ;  1855,  ch.  6  ;  1888,  ch.  583.  Under  these  statutes, 
when  the  excavation  is  to  be  made  more  than  ten  feet  below  the  curb,  the 
person  making  it  must  request  permission  from  the  neighboring  proprietors 
to  enter  upon  their  lands  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  shore  up 
and  protect  their  walls ;  and  it  is  no  defence,  in  an  action  against  him  for 
damages  for  injury  occasioned  by  his  excavation,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
proffer  such  a  license  without  being  asked  for  the  same.  Dorrity  o.  Rapp, 
72  N.  Y.  307 ;  Cohen  v.  Simmons,  21  N.  Y.  Supp.  386.  See  also  McKenzie 
V.  McKenzie,  141  N.  Y.  6;  Ketchum  v,  Newman,  116  N.  Y.  422.  Unless 
full,  explicit  license  to  enter  on  the  land  is  given  when  so  requested,  he 
who  mi^es  the  excavation  more  than  ten  feet  below  the  curb  is  not  bound 
to  protect  the  adjoining  wall  or  building.  Sherwood  v.  Seaman,  2  Bosw. 
127 ;  Johnson  v.  Oppenheim,  55  N.  Y.  280.  This  statute  does  not  apply 
to  the  foundations  of  a  stoop ;  and  therefore  questions  of  liability  for 
injuries  to  stoops  arising  from  such  digging  are  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law.    Berry  v.  Todd,  14  Daly,  450. 

is  difficult  to  see  how  the  owner  of  a  739 ;  Loye  v.  Bell,  L.  R.  9  App.  Cas.  286 ; 

house  can   acquire  by  prescription  a  Rowbotham  v.  Wilson,  8  H.  L.  Cas.  348 ; 

right  to  haye  it  supported  by  the  ad-  PriDgle  v.  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  1 72  Pa.  St. 

joining  land,  inasmuch  as  he  does  noth-  438 ;  Robertson  i7.  Coal  Co.,  172  Pa.  St. 

ing  upon,  and  has  no  use  of,  that  land  566 ;  Williams  v.  Hay,  120  Pa.  St.  485 ; 

which  can  be  seen  or  known,  or  inter-  Maryin  v.  Brewster  I.  M.  Co.,  55  N.  Y. 

rapted  or  sued  for  by  the  owner  thereof,  638,  556 ;  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.  v.  N.  J.  Frank- 

and  therefore  no  assent  of  the  latter  can  Unite  Co.,  13  N.  J.  Eq.  322 ;  Erickson  v. 

be  presumed  to  the  acquirement  of  any  Mich.  L.  &  T.  Co.,  50  Mich.  604 ;  Burg, 

right  in  his  land  by  the  former."  ner  ?'.  Humphrey,   41   Ohio  St.  340 ; 

1  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §§  1170,  Mickle  v.  Douglas,  75  Iowa,  78 ;  Tandes 

2251.  o.  Wright,  66  Ind.  319. 

^  Humphries  o.  Brogden,  12  Q.  B. 
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lower  property  consists  of  rock,  clay,  minerals,  or  other  stable 
substances,  or  of  easily  movable  materials  such  as  quicksand ;  ^ 
and  whether  one  of  the  strata  is  surface  land,  or  both  are  some 
distance  below  the  surface.'  The  lower  owner  must  not  remove 
his  soil,  by  digging  it  away,  or  even  by  pumping  it  out,  as,  for 
example,  when  it  is  quicksand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a 
subsidence  of  the  land  above.* 

Questions  relating  to  subjacent  support  of  soil  are  most 
numerous  and  important  in  mining  localities.  The  natural 
right  to  such  support  does  not  prevent  the  owner  of  subsurface 
mineral  property  from  utilizing  it  by  removing  the  minerals ; 
but  it  requires  him,  in  the  process  of  mining,  to  leave,  or  in 
some  manner  to  supply  and  maintain,  an  adequate  protection 
against  the  subsidence  of  the  land  of  the  upper  proprietor.^ 
When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  the  entire  interest  in  a  tract  of 
land  sells  the  lower  mineral  portion  and  keeps  the  surface,  he 
impliedly  retains  also  the  natural  servitude  in  the  support  of 
his  surface  soil ;  and,  when  he  conveys  the  upper  stratum  and 
retains  the  lower,  he  impliedly  grants  also  the  right  against 
himself  to  have  the  upper  stratum  vertically  supported  in  its 
natural  state.^  The  owner  of  the  mineral  property,  while  re- 
quired to  endure  this  servitude  of  support,  has  a  reciprocal 
right  to  a  way  through  the  upper  strata  to  the  surface.  He 
may  use  the  surface  land,  as  by  constructing  and  working 
shifts  and  roads,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  his  own  property,  provided  he 
thereby  injures  the  other  proprietor  as  little  as  possible.^  Such 
rights  frequently  arise  in  substantially  the  same  manner  and 
with  practically  the  same  incidents  as  ways  of  necessity. 

§  210.  Subjaoant  Support  of  Baildlnss.  —  Beyond  the  rights 
and  burdens  already  explained,  as  existing  between  different 
owners  of  different  strata  of  soil,  the  common  law  does  not 

^  Cabot  V.  Kingman,  166  Mass.  40S.  App.  Cas.  95;  Backhooae  v,  Bonomi*  9 

*  Bobertson  v.  Coal  Co.,  172  Pa.  St.  H.  L.  Cm.  503;  WiUiama  v,  Haj»  180 
566 ;  Mandy  v.  Duke  of  Ratland,  L.  R.  Pa.  St.  485 ;  Carlin  i;.  Chappel,  101  Pa. 
Sd  Ch.  Dir.  81,  89.  St  848;  Jonas  v.  Wagner,  66  P&.  St. 

•  Ibid. ;  Pringle  o.  Vetta  Coal  Co.,  429. 

172  Pa.  St.  438.    See  Forbell  v.  City  of  *  Hnmpbriee  v.  Biogden,  12  Q.  B. 

New  York,  164  N.  T.  522;  Reisert  v.  739,  746;  Harrifl  v,  Ryding,  5  M.  &  W. 

City  of  New  York,  174   N.  T.  196;  60;  Pringle  o.  Veeta  Coal  Co.,  17S  Pa. 

Popplewell  V,  Modkinson,  4  Exch.  248,  St.  438,  442 ;  Livingston  v,  Moingona 

851 ;  EUiott  v.  N.  £.  R.  Co.,  10  H.  L.  Coal  Co.,  49  Iowa»  369. 
Caa  333.  •  Pringla  v.  VeeU  Coid  Co.,  172  Pa. 

4  Hampbriee  v.  Brogden,  12  Q.  B.  St.  438. 
739,  745;  WilMn  v.  Waddell,  L.  R.  2 
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ordinarily  go  in  the  creation  of  natural  servitudes  of  vertical 
support.  Other  rights  and  privileges  of  a  similar  character 
arise  if  at  all  from  express  or  implied  grant  or  from  prescrip- 
tion, and  are  technical  common-law  easements.  Such  is  the 
right  to  burden  the  surface  stratum  with  buildings  and  insist 
that  the  owner  of  the  portion  of  earth  lower  down,  such  as  the 
owner  of  mines  below,  shall  sustain  the  weight  of  the  building 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  upper  soil  in  its  natural  condition. 
There  is  very  little  positive  adjudication  upon  this  branch  of 
the  law  of  subjacent  support.  But  the  above  statements  are 
clear  in  principle,  and  harmonize  with  the  cases  actually  de- 
cided and  with  the  opinions  and  utterances  of  eminent  judges 
and  jurists.^  The  ordinary  statement  of  such  writers,  with 
regard  to  separate  ownerships  of  higher  and  lower  properties, 
is  that  the  upper  one  has  a  right  by  nature  to  be  supported  in 
its  natural  condition  by  the  lower  stratum.^ 

There  is  more  positive  adjudication  as  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  separate  owners  of  different  stories  or  flats  of  a  house. 
And  it  is  settled  that  neither  can  remove,  destroy,  or  alter  his 
portion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  an  injury  to  any  other 
owner ;  *  that  the  owner  of  an  upper  story  is  entitled  to  verti- 
cal support  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  and  to  share 
in  such  lateral  support  as  the  building  may  of  right  enjoy ;  ^ 
but  that  ordinarily  neither  of  such  owners  can  compel  any  of 
the  others  to  make  repairs  or  to  contribute  towards  the  making 
of  the  same.^ 

Party-wall  Bights^  and  other  Similar  Easements  and  Servitudes. 

§  211.  Different  Kinds  of  WaU  Rights. — The  various  forms  of 
expressions  employed  to  denote  wall  rights  and  privileges  are 
frequently  used,  even  by  lawyers  and  judges,  in  loose  and  inac- 
curate senses ;  and  the  term  *^  party-wall  right"  has  been  made 

^  Humphries  v.  Brogden,  12  Q.  B.  Dalton  v,  Angus,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas.  740 ; 

739,  745 ;   Dalton  v,  Angus,  L.  R.  6  Graves  v,  Berdao,  26  N.  T.  498. 
App.  Cas.  740;   Pierce  v.  Dyer,   106  *  Harris  ».  Ryding,  5  M.  &  W.  60; 

Mass.  374 ;  Fringle  t;.  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  Dalton  v,  Angus,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cas. 

172  Pa.  St  438;  Dorrity  v,  Rapp,  72  740;  Birmingham  v,  Allen,  L.  R.  6  Ch. 

N.  T.  307.  Div.  292 ;  Richards  v.  Rose,  9  Exch.  218; 

>  Dalton  V.  Angus,  L.  R.  6  App.  Graves  v.  Berdan,  26  N.  Y.  498 ;  Con- 

Cas.  740;  Lasala  v.  Holbrook,  4  Paige  nel  v.  Eibbe,  33  BI.  175;   Rhodes  v, 

(N.  Y.),  169;  Pierce  v.  Dyer,  109  Mass.  McCormick,  4  Iowa,  368. 
374.                                                           ^  6  Pierce  v.  Dyer,  109  Mass.  374, 376 ; 

•  Harris  v,  Ryding,  5  M.  &  W.  60 ;  Ottumwa  Lodge  v,  Lewis,  34  Iowa,  67. 
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to  describe  all  sorts  of  easements  and  servitudes  found  in  con- 
nection with  structures  erected  upon  division  lines.  But,  from 
the  more  recent  and  accurate  use  of  words  in  this  connection, 
we  may  observe  four  distinct,  important  species  of  wall  rights. 
It  is  important  carefully  to  distinguish  these  and  observe  the 
chief  characteristics  of  each,  especially  as  they  come  into  play 
in  erecting,  altering,  preserving,  or  destroying  buildings  in 
large  cities.  They  are  the  rights  which  arise  and  exist  in  con- 
nection with,  ay  an  independent  wall,  &,  a  common  wall,  c,  a 
mere  easement  of  support  in  a  wall  which  belongs  entirely  to 
another,  and  d,  a  party  wall.^ 

§  212.  a.  Independent  WaU* — An  independent  wall,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  owned  separately  and  distinctly  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  on  which  it  stands.  Such  are  ordinarily 
the  front  and  rear  walls  of  houses,  and  the  side  walls  which  are 
erected  wholly  on  the  lot  upon  which  the  house  stands  and 
without  any  connection  with  any  other  structures.  About  the 
only  form  of  easement  incident  to  this  kind  of  wall  is  that  of 
support,  which  arises  when  a  house  is  so  constructed  that  its 
side  wall,  although  in  form  entirely  independent,  has  come  to 
depend  more  or  less  on  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  building,  or 
when  two  houses  are  so  constructed  that  their  adjoining  dis- 
tinct walls  mutually  support  each  other.* 

§  218.  h.  Common  WaU.  —  By  this  is  meant  a  wall  of  which 
the  two  adjoining  owners  are  tenants  in  common  (or  possibly 
joint  tenants),  i.  e.,  each  owns  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
entire  structure ;  and  no  part  of  it  is  owned  independently  and 
absolutely  by  either  of  them.'  This  is  the  kind  of  structure 
which  a  wall  erected  partly  on  one  man's  land  and  partly  on 
another's  may  become  when  no  statute,  nor  contract,  nor  pre- 
scriptive right  makes  its  nature  different.*  Yet  most  walls  so 
built  are  affected  by  some  contract,  express  or  implied,  or  gov- 
erned by  positive  statutory  enactment.  And  the  results  are 
that  they  are  generally  not  common  walls,  but  erections  of 

1  See  Watson  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  14  Ch.  <  Wiltebire  v.  Sidfbrd,  1  Mann.  & 

IHy.  192,  194.  Ry.  404;  Cubitt  r.  Porter.  8  B.  &  C. 

3  Richards  v.  Rose,  9  Exch.  218;  257,  165;   Watson  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  14 

Lemaitre  v,  Davis,  L.  R.  19  Ch.  Dir.  Ch.  Div.  192,  194. 

281 ;  Webster  v.  Stevens,  5  Duer  (N.T.),  4  Backhouse  v.  Bonomi,  9  H.  L.  Gas. 

653 ;    Eno    r.    Del.   Vecchio,   4   Dner  503  ;  List  v,  Hornbrook,  2  W.  Va.  840, 

(N.  Y.),  53;  Solomon  r.  Vintner's  Co.,  345;   Gilmore   v.  DriscoU,  122   Maaa. 

4  H.  &  N.  585.     See  Peyton  v.  London,  199,  207 ;  Qninn  v.  Morse,  130  Mass. 

9  B.  &  C.  725 ;  Adams  v.  Marshall,  138  317 ;  Whiting  v.  Gaylord,  66  Conn.  337. 
.228. 
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Bome  other  nature,  and  most  frequently  party  walls.  Indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  a  wall  thus  built 
upon  two  lots  is  ordinarily  presumed  to  be  a  party  wall,  and  is 
governed  by  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  such  a  structure.^ 
Those  rules,  as  hereafter  explained,  have  necessarily  to  deal 
with  easements  and  servitudes.  But,  in  connection  with  a 
mere  common  wall,  there  are  usually  no  such  rights  or  bur- 
dens, except  those  which  happen  to  be  made  by  special  con- 
tract between  the  owners.  This  last  named  form  of  wall  is, 
therefore,  described  here  simply  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

§  214.  C.  Right  of  Support  in  a  WaU  which  belongs  entirely 
to  Another.  —  This  may  be  a  privilege  of  supporting  a  wall  of  a 
house,  as  above  explained.'  But,  in  connection  with  building 
operations  in  cities,  it  is  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  an 
easement  in  the  support  of  the  beams  or  joists  of  a  house  in 
the  wall  upon  the  adjoining  lot.  Thus,  A,  intending  to  erect 
a  house  upon  his  own  lot  and  finding  that  B,  the  owner  of  the 
contiguous  land,  has  already  built  up  close  to  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  properties,  frequently  purchases  from  B  the 
right  to  support  the  beams  of  his  contemplated  structure  in  the 
wall  already  existing  upon  B's  lot  He  tlien  erects  his  building 
without  constructing  any  new  wall  upon  that  side,  and  depends, 
for  the  security  of  his  house,  upon  the  validity  of  the  contract 
which  he  has  made  with  B.  Such  a  right,  being  a  common- 
law  easement,  may  be  acquired  by  any  form  of  grant,  or  by 
prescription.  But  he  who  depends  for  the  safety  of  his  build- 
ing on  a  privilege  of  this  nature  has  upon  him,  in  any  liti- 
gation concerning  it,  the  burden  of  clearly  establishing  its 
existence.'  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  least  satisfactory,  for  its  owner, 
of  all  the  kinds  of  wall  easements  and  servitudes. 

§  215.  d.  Party  WaU  —  Definition  —  Oeneral  Nature.  —  A 
party  wall  is  a  division  wall  erected  on  or  near  the  line  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  land  belonging  to  different  owners,  and  so 
constructed  that  each  owns  absolutely  that  portion  of  it  which 
stands  upon  his  own  land  and  also  a  right  of  support  in  the 

1  Cnbitt  V.  Porter,  8  B.  &  C.  257;  *  Hodgkinsv.Farrington^lSOMasB. 

Schile  V.  Brokhabns,  80  N.  T.  614;  19 ;  Rogers  v.  SinBheimer,  50  N.  Y.  646 ; 

CampbeUv.Meeier,4Johii8,ClL(N.Y.)  PearsaU  v.  Westcott,  30  N.  T.  App. 

334;    Weyman    v.    Ringold,   1  Bradf.  Div.  99,  102;  Spero  v.  Scholtz,  14  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.)  40;  Warner  v,  Soathworth,  6  App.  Diy.  428;  Moore  r.  Rajner,  58 

Conn.  471 ;  WeOl  v.  Baker,  39  La.  Ann.  Md.  41 1 ;  Whiting  v.  Gajlord,  66  Conn. 

1102.  337. 

*  §  212,  «i9>ra. 
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« 

entire  wall.  ThoSy  if  A  and  B  owning  adjacent  lots  of  land 
build  a  party  wall  twelve  inches  thick  standing  one-half  on 
A's  lot  and  one-half  on  B's,  A  owns  all  the  corporeal  sub- 
stance of  the  six  inches  of  the  wall  on  his  land,  the  right  to 
compel  B  to  retain  the  other  six  inches  for  its  support  and  the 
right  to  make  such  use  of  the  entire  structure  (as  hj  sticking 
beams  into  it  and  resting  joists  upon  it)  as  may  be  reasonably 
required  in  the  proper  construction  and  preservation  of  the 
house  on  A's  property.  And  B  has  the  ownership  of  the 
six  inches  on  his  lot  and  the  same  kinds  of  rights  against 
A's  half  of  the  wall  While,  then,  there  is  no  co-ownership 
of  the  tangible  materials  of  which  the  wall  is  composed,  there 
are  cross  easements  or  servitudes  in  the  mutual  rights  to  sup- 
port of  each  half  of  the  wall  by  the  other  half  and  in  the  beam 
and  building  rights  required  for  the  respective  houses.^  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  a  party  wall  should  stand  with 
one-half  of  it  upon  each  of  the  adjoining  parcels  of  land. 
The  greater  portion,  or  even  all  of  it,  may  be  on  one  side  of 
the  dividing  line  ;  or  that  line  may  run  diagonally  through  the 
wall.'  The  incorporeal  rights  and  privileges  are  the  same,  in 
all  such  cases,  and  the  only  distinctions  are  as  to  the  quantities 
of  the  corporeal  substance  which  belong  to  each  proprietor. 
Each  one  owns  the  bricks  and  mortar,  or  other  substantial  mate- 
rials, upon  his  side  of  the  division  line,  even  though  they  may 
include  very  little,  or  the  most,  or  the  whole  of  the  wall.  But 
he  holds  them  subject  to  the  support,  beam,  and  building  rights 
of  his  neighbor,  as  above  explained.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  structure  in  question  stood  entirely  on 
one  man's  land,  and  even  some  little  distance  away  from  the 

1  '*  The  adjoining   owners  are  not  v,  Becker,  143  N.  Y.  303 ;  Nat.  Com. 

joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common  of  Bk.  v.  Gray.  71   Han  (N.  Y.),  S95; 

the  party  wall.     Each  is  possessed  in  NormUIe  v,  GiU,  159  Mass.  427 ;  Traate 

severalty  of  his  own  soil  ap  to  the  diyid-  v.   White,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  437 ;  Milne's 

ing  line,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  waU  Appeal*  31  Pa.  St  54 ;  Gibson  v.  Holden, 

which  rests  upon  it;   but  the  soil  of  115  BL  199;  Graves  v.  Smith,  87  Ala. 

each,  with  the  wall  belonging  to  him,  is  450. 

burdened  with  an  easement  or  serritnde  *  Pearsall   v.    Westcott,    30  N.  Y. 

in  favor  of  the  other,  to  the  end  that  it  App.  Div.  99,  lOS ;  Fettretch  v.  Leamy, 

afford  a  sapport  to  the  wall  and  9  Bosw.  (K.  Y.)  510,  530 ;  McVey  v. 


bmldings  of   such  other."      Bonvier's  Durkin,  l36  Pa.  St.  418;  Tate  r.  Fratt, 

Law  Diet.  "Party  Wall."    Hoffman  v.  112  Cal.  613;  Zeininger  v.  Schnitsler, 

Enhn,  57  Miss.  746;    Odd  Fellows  v.  48  Kan.  63;  Barry  v.  Edlavitch,  84  Md. 

Hegele,  32  Pac  Rep.  681  (Oreg.) ;  Par-  98 ;   Marion  v.  Johnson,  23  La.  Ann. 

tridge  v.  Gilbert,    15  N.  Y.  601,  614;  597. 
Brooks  17.  Cortis,  50  N.  Y.  639;  Negns 
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lot  of  the  other;  and  yet  such  other  landowner  has  been  held 
to  have  in  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  a 
party  walL^ 

The  expression  *'  party  wall "  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
solid  structure.*  There  is,  for  example,  no  rule  of  law  which  pre- 
vents one  who  is  building  such  a  wall,  under  an  agreement 
with  his  neighbor  that  the  latter  will  pay  for  half  of  it,  from 
leaving  in  it  chimney  flues.  And  when  it  is  the  general  custom 
of  the  place  to  put  flues  in  party  walls,  such  custom  may  be 
invoked  to  show  that  the  wall  was  built  in  accordance  with 
the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.^ 
But  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  such  a  structure  gives 
rise  are  limited  in  extent,  and  are  ordinarily  confined  to  the 
purposes  of  mutual  support.*  Hence  one  lot  owner  can  not, 
without  the  consent  of  ttie  other,  erect  the  wall  with  openings 
in  it,  such  as  windows  or  doors,  nor  place  or  maintain  them  in 
it  after  its  erection,*  nor  construct  or  use  it  for  any  purpose 
other  than  those  of  a  division  wall  for  the  support  and  preser- 
vation of  the  two  houses  and  as  an  external  wall  for  each.^ 

§  216.  Creation  of  Party-waU  Rights.  —  In  some  states,  party 
walls  and  their  accompanying  rights  and  duties  are  specially 
provided  for  by  statutes.     And,  in  all  jurisdictions,  they  may 

1  Pearsall    v.   Westcott,   30   N.  T.  Graffort,  35  Iowa,  531;  Dimscomb  r. 

App.  Div.  99;  Tate  v.  Fratt,  112  CaL  Randolph,  107  Tenn.  89. 

613;  Doraey  v.  Haberaack,  84  Md.  98;  *  De  Baun  r.  Moore,  22  N.  Y.  App. 

McYejr  v.  Dorkin,  136  Pa.  St.  418.  Diy.  485 ;  also  cases  cited  supra,  last 

'  Hammann  i7.  Jordan,  129  N.  Y.  61 ;  six  notes,  and  especially  Nat.  Com.  Bk. 

Fettretch  v.  Leamy,  9  Boew.  (N.  Y.)  v.  Gray,  71  Hun  (N.  Y.),  295;  Brooks  v, 

510,  525 ;  Ingals  v.  Flamondon,  75  111.  Cortis,  60  N.  Y.  639;  Normille  v.  Gill, 

118.  159  Mass.  427;  Wells  v,  Garbntt,  132 

•  Hammann  v.  Jordan,  129  N.  Y.  N.    Y.  430;    Paine   v.  Chandler,   134 

61 ;  De  Baun  v.  Moore,  32  N.  Y.  App.  N.  Y.  385 ;  VoUmer's  Appeal,  61  Pa.  St. 

Div.  397,  398;  Batt  v,  Kelly,  75  N.  Y.  118 ;  Traute  v.  White,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  437. 

App.  Diy.  321.  *  Normille  v.  Gill,  159  Mass.  427; 

4  "  Various  reasons  of  inconvenience  Wistar  v.  Amer.  Bap.  Soc,  2  W.  N.  C. 

or  penl  have  been   assigned  for  the  (Pa.)  333;  Dauenhauer  v.  Devine,  51 

doctrine,  but  they  are  aU  referable,  we  Tex.  480;  Dawson  i;.  Kemper,  11  Ohio 

think,  to  the  general  doctrine  that  the  Cir.  Ct.  180, 181. 

easement  is  only  a  limited  one,  and  it  is  Bnt^  of  coarse,  a  contract,  expressly 

not  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  made  by  the  parties  or  implied  from 

rights  and  priyileges  not  belonging  to  their  conduct,  may  vary  these  princi- 

the  character  of  a  wall  which  is  to  be  pies,  and  enable    one  of  the  owners 

owned  in  common,  (and  in  which  the  of    a  party  wall  to  put  windows  in 

rights  of  each  owner  are  equal."    Nor-  it  or  otherwise  vary  its  form  or  use. 

mille  V.Gill,  139  Mass.  427;  Fettretch  Hammann   v.  Jordan,  129  N.  Y.  61 ; 

V.  Leamy,  9  Bosw.  (N.  Y.)  510;  Harber  Weigmann  v,  Jones,  163  Pa.  St.  330; 

V.  Evans,    101    Mo.  661 ;   Sidlivan  v.  Grimley  v,  Davidson,  35  HI.  App.  31 ; 

Barry  v.  Edlavitch,  84  Md.  95. 
19 
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arise  from  express  contract  or  coyenant,  including  reservation 
of  such  rights  in  the  conveyance  of  corporeal  property,  or  from 
implied  grant  or  contract,  or  from  prescription. 

The  general  purport  of  statutes,  which  authorize  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  such  walls,  is  that,  in  a  city  or  town,  one 
who  builds  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  contiguous  to  the  vacant 
lot  of  his  neighbor  may  place  one-half  of  it  upon  such  neighbor's 
land,  and  that,  when  the  latter  uses  the  wall,  which  he  may 
do  at  any  time,  he  shall  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of  its 
construction.  Such  enactments,  varying  considerably  in  de- 
tails, are  found,  and  sustained  by  the  courts  as  valid  forms  of 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina.^ 
In  other  states,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  such 
legislation,  has  been  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void, 
as  an  attempt  to  authorize  an  illegal  taking  of  private  property 
for  private  purposes.^  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  constitutional  authority,  statutes  of  such  a  nature  ought 
not  to  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  bringing  party  walls 
into  existence  is  as  the  result  of  express  grant  or  covenant 
entered  into  by  the  owners  of  the  two  contiguous  lots  of  land.^ 

Many  come  into  being,  also,  by  virtue  of  contracts  implied 
by  the  law  from  the  conduct  and  transactions  of  the  owners 
of  the  parcels  of  land  affected.  Probably  the  most  preva- 
lent illustration  of  this  latter  method  of  creating  them  is 
found  in  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which  one  person  has 
built  two  or  more  connected  houses  in  a  row,  with  single 
walls  (ordinarily  eight  or  twelve  inches  thick)  between 
them,  and  has  subsequently  sold  them  and  the  lots  of  land 
on  which  they  stand  respectively  to  different  purchasers,  or 
has  sold  one  or  more  and  retained  the  adjacent  ones.    Unless 

1  1  StiiiL  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  2170-  the  right  to  me  it  at  the  owner's  free 

2177;  Jones,  Ease.  §§  635-640.  wiU  and  pleasnre,  so  that  he  does  not 

*  "It  seema  to  me  that  where  mj  injore  his   neighbor   or   the   pnUic" 

neighbor  takes  exdosire  possession  and  Traate  v.  White,  46  N.  J.  Bq.  437,  440 ; 

occupation  of  my  land  by  corering  it  Williams  v,  Jewett,  139  Bfass.  29.    Bat 

with  a  solid  wall  of  masonry  many  see  Erans  o.  Jayne,  23  Pa.  St.  34, 36. 

feet  high,  he  <takee'  it  from  me  in  the  *  King  v.  Wight,  155  Mass.  444 ; 

most  thorongh  and  effectire  manner,  Garmire  v.  WiUy,  36  Neb.  340;  Brooks 

although  the  legal  title  remains  in  me.  v.  Cnrtis,  50  N.  T.  639 ;  Keteltas  v. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  legal  title  Penfold,  4  E.  D.  Smith  (N.  T.),  1S3 ; 

is  at  all  involyed  in  an  unlawful  'tak-  Gibson  v.  Holden,  115  Ul.  199;  Duocaa 

ing '  of  land,  but  that  it  is  a  question  v.  Bodecker,  90  Wia.  1. 
rather  of  practical  dominion  orer,  and 
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the  deeds  or  other  contracts  between  the  parties  expressly  pro-  , 
vides  otherwise,  such  walls  thus  become  party  walls  by  implica-  / 

insr ' 


tion  of  law,  whether  the  dividing  lines  are  described  as  running 
through  the  centres  of  such  walls,  or  simply  through  such 
walls,  or  the  descriptions  of  the  lots  are  only  by  courses  and 
distances  or  simply  by  designation  of  the  buildings.^  Each 
purchaser  is  presumed  to  have  contracted  with  reference  to  th 
actual  condition  of  the  properties  at  the  time,  and  to  have 
taken  his  house  and  lot  with  all  the  benefits  and  burdens 
which  apparently  belonged  to  them.  So,  if  one  build  a  wall 
of  his  house  partly  upon  land  of  his  neighbor,  and  this  without 
the  consent  of  such  neighbor,  the  latter  may,  at  his  election, 
treat  the  structure  as  a  party  wall,  and,  without  paying  for 
any  portion  of  it,  may  use  it  as  such.  The  one  who  con- 
structed it  is  estopped  by  his  location  of  it  to  deny  that  he 
intended  to  make  it  a  party  wall;^  but  the  other,  if  he  so 
elect,  may  refuse  to  treat  it  in  that  manner  and  compel  its 
removal  from  his  land.^  Again,  when  neighbors  construct 
their  houses  at  the  same  time  and  erect  between  them  a  single 
wall  in  and  upon  which  each  supports  his  building,  it  thereby 
becomes  a  party  wall  by  implication.*  And,  in  general,  when- 
ever the  owners  of  contiguous  lots  of  land  place  a  wall  upon 
or  near  the  boundary  line  between  them  and  mutually  use  it 
for  the  support  of  the  beams  or  joists  or  roofs  of  their  build- 
ings, and  whenever  two  persons  become  separate  owners  of 
distinct  houses  so  constructed  with  reference  to  some  wall,  and 
there  is  no  positive  contract  between  them  to  the  contrary,  the 
law  presumes  that  the  wall  is  a  party  wall.^ 

1  Richards  v.  Bo0e»  9  Exch.  218;  *  Sberred  v.  Cisco,  4  Sand.  (N.  Y.) 

Solomon  v.  Vintner's  Co.,  4  EL  &  N.  480 ;  Potter  v.  White,  6  Bosw.  (N.  Y.) 

585,  586;  BnO  v.  Del  Yecchio,  4  Dner  644;  Brown  v.  McKee,  57  N.  Y.  684 ; 

(N.  Y.),  53 ;  Partridge  v.  Gilbert,  15  N.  Y.  Pile  v.  Pedrick,  167  Pa.  St.  296 ;  Hongb- 

601 ;  Brooks  v.  Cnrtis,  50  N.  Y.  639,  642 ;  ton  v.  Mendenhall,  50  Minn.  40 ;  Eells 

Heartt  v.  Krager,  121  N.  Y.  386 ;  Carl-  o.  Hehn,  56  Miss.  700. 

ton  V.  Blake,  152  Mass.  176;  Eyerett  i;.  «  Rindge  v.  Baker,  57  N.  Y.  209 ; 

Edwards,  149  Mass.  588;    Warfel  v.  Hnck  v,  Flentye,  80  m.  258;  MiUer  v. 

Enott,  128  Pa.  St.  528 ;  Ingals  v.  Phimon-  Brown,  33  Ohio  St.  547 ;  Eckleman  v. 

don,  75  BL  118 ;  Henry  v,  Koch,  80  Ej.  Miller,  57  Ind.  88 ;  Wickersham  v,  Orr, 

391 ;  Hieatt  v.  Morris,  10  Ohio  St.  523.  9  Iowa,  253 ;  Rice  v,  Roberts,  24  Wis. 

*  Heartt  v.  Emger,  121  N.  Y.  386;  461 ;   Hammond  v,  Schiff,  100  N.  C. 

Rogers  v.  Sinsheimer,  50  N.  Y.  646;  161. 

Lampman  v.  MUks,  21  N.  Y.  505,  507 ;  ^  '*  In  the  absence  of  eyidence  to  the 

Henry  v.  Eoch,  80  Ey.  391.    Bnt  he  is  contrary  a  common  wall  between  two 

not  estopped  to  prevent  the  other  from  adjoining  estates  is  presumptively  a 

running  the  wall  further  back  upon  the  party  wall,  either  from  an  agreement 

lot.    Schmidt  v.  Lewis,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  564.  to  that  effect  or  from  its  being  built 
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Lastly,  by  prescription  a  division  wall  between  buildings 
becomes  a  party  wall  after  continuous  adverse  user  as  such 
for  the  full  prescriptive  period.^  The  burden  of  proof  to  show 
all  the  elements  of  such  user  rests  strongly  upon  him  who 
claims  the  party-wall  rights.  He  must  show,  not  only  the 
proper  method  of  enjoyment  by  himself,  or  by  himself  and  his 
predecessor  in  title,  but  also  the  negative  fact  that  no  disa- 
bility of  the  other  party  prevented  the  running  of  the  full 
prescriptive  period.* 

§  217.  Use  of  Party  Walls.  —  The  principle  of  law  which 
regulates  the  enjoyment  of  these  structures  and  the  rights  con- 
nected with  them  is  that  they  are  for  the  common  benefit  and 
convenience  of  the  adjoining  properties ;  and  the  only  restric- 
tion ordinarily  imposed  upon  the  right  of  one  party  to  use 
them  is  that  such  use  shall  not  be  detrimental  to  the  other, 
owner.*  Accordingly,  one  alone,  in  the  absence  of  restraining 
contract,  may  make  the  foundation  deeper  and  stronger, 
or  build  the  wall  up  higher,  and  both  of  these  things  he  may 
do  to  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  on  both  sides  of  the  line  be- 
tween the  adjoining  lots  ;  ^  he  may  add  thickness  to  it  upon  his 
side  of  that  line,  and  so,  by  any  or  all  of  these  means,  he  may 
make  the  wall  suitable  for  a  larger  building,  or  for  one  differ- 
ent in  other  respects  from  that  originally  existing  or  contem- 


upon  the  linee  of  sach  estates  for  that 
purpose  by  the  respective  owners.  Of 
coarse,  this  presumption  maj  be  re- 
bntted  by  evidence  that  the  whole  waU 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  one  estate,  or 
by  evidence  that  the  owner  of  the  two 
estates  owns  half  of  the  wall  in  separate 
ownership,  snbject  to  no  easement  in 
favor  of  the  other."  Jones,  Ease.  §  644, 
citing  Cnbitt  v.  Porter,  8  B.  &  C.  257 ; 
Matt  V.  Hawkins,  5  Tannt.  20 ;  Watson 
V.  Gray,  L.  R.  14  Ch  Div.  192;  Schile 
V.  Brokhahns,  80  N.  T.  614 ;  Campbell  v. 
Mesier,  4  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  334 ;  Wey- 
man  v.  Ringold,  1  Brad.  (N.  Y.)  40; 
WeiU  V.  Baker,  39  La.  Ann.  1102; 
Warner  v.  South  worth,  6  Conn.  471 ; 
Marly  v.  McDermott,  8  Adol.  &  £1. 
138. 

1  Schile  i;.  Brokhahas,  80  N.  Y.  614 ; 
Lewis  r.  Gollner,  129  N.  Y.  227 ;  Eno 
V.  Del  Vecchio,  4  Dner  (N.  Y.),  63; 
McVey  v.  Darkin,  136  Pa.  St.  418; 
Hodgkin  v.  Farrington,  150  Bfasa  19; 


Graves  v.  Smith,  87  Ala.  450;  Brown 
V.  Werner,  40  Md.  15. 

•  Moore  v,  Raynor,  58  Md.  411; 
Spero  V.  Scholtz,  14  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
423. 

>  Partridge  v,  Gilbert,  15  N.  Y.  601 ; 
Mittnacht  v.  Slevin,  142  N.  Y.  638; 
Myers  ».  Becker,  143  N.  Y.  303 ;  Carl- 
ton V.  Blake,  152  Mass.  176 ;  Lukens  v, 
Lasker,  202  Pa.  St.  327;  Graves  v. 
Smith,  87  Ala.  450 ;  Tate  v.  Fratt,  112 
Cal.  613;  Andrae  v.  Haseltine,  58  Wis. 
395. 

*  Standard  Bank  v.  Stokes.  L.  R.  9 
Ch.  Div.  68;  Eno  r.  Del  Vecchio,  4 
Daer  (N.  Y.),  53;  Brooks  ».  Curtis,  50 
N.  Y.  639;  Negas  v.  Beckw,  143  N.  Y. 
303;  Carlton  v.  Blake,  152  Mass.  176; 
Everett  v.  Edwards,  149  Mass.  588; 
Matthews  v.  Dixey,  149  Mass.  595; 
Barry  v.  Edlavitch,  84  Md.  95 ;  Daaen- 
haaer  v.  Devine,  51  Tex.  480;  Haiber 
V.  Evans,  101  Mo.  661. 
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plated.^  When  one  of  the  owners  has  thus  made  additions  to 
a  party  wall,  the  other  may  use  it  in  its  changed  condition, 
without  paying  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  improvements, 
unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  contract  to  make  compensation 
for  such  advantages.^  The  substantial  reason  why  one  can  not 
put  windows,  doors,  or  other  openings  in  the  wall  against  the 
will  of  the  other  is  that  this  would  injuriously  restrict  the 
practical  uses  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  latter.* 

§  218.  Repaizing,  Removing,  and  Rebtdldlng  Party  Walls.  — 
A  party  wall  being  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  adjoin- 
ing proprietors,  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  ratably  towards 
keeping  it  in  suitable  condition  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected  or  exists.  If,  therefore,  it  need  repairing,  one 
of  them  may  do  the  work  or  have  it  done  and  hold  the  other 
responsible  for  one-half  of  the  expense  thereby  reasonably 
incurred.*  But  this  right  extends  only  to  repairs  properly  so 
called.  And  if  they  allow  the  wall  to  become  so  dilapidated 
and  ruinous  that  the  only  practical  way  to  restore  it  is  to 
rebuild  it  from  the  foundation  up,  the  party-wall  rights  as 
such  cease  to  exist,  and  neither  can  compel  the  other  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  renewal  of  the  wall;  nor  will  either  of 
them,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  be  justified  in  re- 
building it  even  entirely  at  his  own  expense.^  So,  if  any 
ordinary  party  wall  be  destroyed  by  inevitable  accident,  as  by 
fire,  wind,  or  flood,  neither  owner  can  compel  the  other  to 
help  to  restore  it,  nor  can  either  replace  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.* 

1  Walker  v.  Stetson,  162  Mass.  86;  MartiD,  2  Lea  (Tenn.),  213;  31  Amer. 

Wolfe  V,  Frost,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  Rep.  598. 

72 ;  Partridge  v,  Gilbert,  l.'i  N.  Y.  601 ;  «  §  215,  supra  ;  Normille  r.  GiU,  159 

Qainn  v,  Moise,  130  Mass.  317 ;  Mitt-  Mass.  427 ;  Weston  v.  Arnold,  L.  R.  8 

nacht  V.  Slevin,  142  N.  Y.  638, 683 ;  Mns-  Ch.  App.  1084 ;  Milne's  Appeal,  81  Pa. 

grave  v.  Sherwood,  54  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  St.  54;  Harber  v.  Evans,  101  Mo.  661 ; 

338,60How.Pr.  (N.  y.)339;  Sebaldr.  Sullivan   r.   Graffort,   35    Iowa,  531; 

MolhoUand,  155  N.  Y.  455.  Harmann  v.  Jordan,  129  N.  Y.  61. 

<  Walker  v.  Stetson,  162  Mass.  86;  ^  CampbeU  v.  Mesier,  4  Johns.  Ch. 

Eno  V.  Del  Vecchio,  4  X)uer  (N.  Y.),  (N.  Y.)  334 ;  llnck  i;.  Flentye,  80  HI. 

53.    *'  There  are  decisions,  however,  to  258 ;  Sherred  v,  Cisco,  4  Sand.  (N.  Y.) 

the  effect  that  one  who  builds  a  party  480 ;  Odd  Fellows  Ass'n  v.  Hegele,  24 

wall  higher  for  his  own  convenience  is  Oreg.  16. 

entitled  to  contribution  from  the  other  *  Partridge  v.  Gilbert,  15  N.  Y.  601, 

owner,  who,  without  an  agreement  in  615;  Antomarchi  t;.  Russell,  63  Ala. 

relation  to  the  wall,  uses  the  additions,  356 ;  List  v.  Hombrook,  2  W.  Va.  340 ; 

to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  value  of  Reynolds  v.  Fargo,  1  Sheld.  (N.  Y.)  531. 

the  additions  at  the  time  they  are  used."  *  Sherred  v,  Cisco,  4  Sand.  (N.  Y.) 

Jones,  Ease.  §  703,  citing  Sanders  v.  480, 487  *  Partridge  v.  GUbert,  15  N.  Y. 
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It  is  because  of  its  characteristics,  as  above  explained,  that 
the  existence  of  a  partj  wall  on  a  lot  of  land,  and  the  ordi- 
nary covenants  relating  to  it,  do  not  constitute  an  encum- 
brance within  the  meaning  of  a  covenant  against  encumbrances 
in  a  deed  of  the  land  or  in  a  contract  for  its  sale.^  But  when 
to  these  is  added  a  perpetual  covenant,  running  with  the  land, 
to  the  effect  that  the  adjoining  owners  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns  shall  forever  share  equally  the  expense  of  repairing  or 
rebuilding  the  wall,  and  that  whenever  rebuilt  it  shall  be  of 
the  same  size  as  before  and  of  similar  materials,  the  wall  con- 
trolled bj  such  a  covenant  constitutes  an  encumbrance  upon 
the  titles  to  both  of  the  lots.^  So,  a  wall  built  entirely  upon 
one  piece  of  land,  but  subject  to  use  for  all  purposes  as  a  party 
wall  by  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  lot,  is  an  encumbrance  upon' 
the  lot  on  which  it  stands.' 

One  owner  of  a  party  wall  has  no  right  to  tear  it  down,  or 
otherwise  to  do  away  with  it,  as  long  as  it  is  safe  and  suitable 
for  the  adjoining  owner>  But,  in  the  process  of  building  or 
repairing  on  his  own  property,  one  may  take  it  down,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  it  for  his  own  convenience,  provided  he  re- 
stores it  for  the  use  of  the  other  proprietor  and  causes  the  latter 
no  injury  or  inconvenience  while  such  removal,  restoration,  or 
other  changes  are  being  effected.^  He  who  thus  assumes  to 
deal  with  a  party  wall  for  his  own  benefit  does  so  at  his  own 
risk,  and  must,  at  his  peril,  save  his  neighbor  harmless  from 
loss  or  legal  injury  by  virtue  of  such  change  or  changes.^ 

§  219.  Division  Fenoas.  —  Somewhat  similar  to  easements 
connected  with  walls  are  rights  which  sometimes  exist  in 
favor  of  landowners  to  compel  their  neighbors  to  build  or 

601 ;  Heartt  v,  Kroger,  121  N.  Y.  386;  Mohr  v.  Firmelee,  11  J.  k  8.  (N.  T.) 

BoDnej   V.    Greenwood,  96  Me.  335;  320. 

Pierce  o.  Djer,  109  Mass.  374,  377 ;  «  Partridge  v.  GUberi,  15  N.  T.  601 ; 
Hack  V.  Flentjre,  80  IlL  258;  Orman  Partridge  i;.  Lyon,  67  Hon  (N.  T),  29; 
o.  Day,  5  Fla.  385 ;  Hoffman  o.  Kohn,  Biondage  v.  Warner,  2  Hill  (N.  T.),  145. 
57  Miss.  746.  «  Standard  Bk.  v.  Stokes,  L.  R.  9  Ch. 
1  Hendricks  v.  Stark,  87  N.  Y.  106;  Diy.  68;  Pntxel  v.  Droven  4  Mec 
Schaefer  v.  Blomenthal,  169  N.  Y.  221 ;  Nat  Bk.,  78  Md.  349 ;  Partridge  v.  Gil- 
Weld  V.  Nichols,  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  538 ;  bert,  15  N.  Y.  601. 
Bertram  o.  Curtis,  81  Iowa,  46.                       *  Bower  v,  Peate,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  Dir. 

*  O'Neil  V.  Van  Tassel,  137  N.  Y.  321 ;  Perdral  v.  Hughes,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 
297 ;  Com  v.  Bass,  43  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  Dir.  441 ;  Dorritj  v.  Rapp,  72  N.  Y. 
53 ;  Savage  v.  Mason,  3  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  307 ;  SchUe  v.  Brokhahns,  80  N.  Y.  614. 
500;  Mackej  v.  Harmon,  34  Minn.  Bat  he  is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused 
168.  by  the  acts  of  an  independent  contractor. 

*  Cecooni  v.  Redden,  147  Bfass.  164 ;  Negus  v.  Becker.  143  N.  Y.  308 ;  CoTiDg^ 
Giles  V.  Dugro,  1  Duer  (N.  Y.),  331 ;  ton  v,  Geyler,  93  Ky.  275. 
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help  build  and  maintain  division  fences  between  the  parcels  of 
land.  No  such  rights  exist  naturally  at  common  law ;  but  they 
sometimes  arise  by  grant  or  prescription.^  And,  in  most 
states,  statutes  now  provide  more  or  less  fully  for  the  erection, 
repairing,  and  preservation  of  division  fences.  Generally, 
such  statutes  require  each  owner  of  the  contiguous  properties 
to  erect  one-half  of  the  fence,  or  to  contribute  one-half  of  its 
cost,  also  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  its  repairs,  or  restora- 
tion if  destroyed,  and  to  abstain  from  doing  anything  to  cause 
its  destruction  or  mjury.  Pence-viewers  are  also  provided  for 
and  authorized  to  fix  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
owners, respectively,  when  the  latter  can  not  agree.*  (a)  Such 
fences  may  be  placed  one-half  upon  the  land  of  each  conter- 
minous owner,  when  there  is  no  prescription  or  contract  to  the 
contrary.'  Such  statutes,  therefore,  afford  means  of  bringing 
fence  servitudes  into  being  and  regulating  them  by  operation 
of  law. 

Water  Bights. 

§  220.  Kinds  of  Rights  in  Water.  —  In  connection  with  real 
estate,  property  in  water  can  only  be  predicated  of  its  use, 
which  serves  in  its  enjoyment  to  give  value  to  the  corporeal 
hereditaments  with  which  its  use  is  associated.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  valuable  legal  incidents  of  water  take  the  form  of 
easements  or  servitudes.  And  most  of  them  are  not  tech- 
nical common-law  easements,  but  rather  servitudes,  since  they 
exist  by  nature  and  do  not  have  one  estate  wholly  dominant 
and  another  distinctly  servient.  When,  however,  artificial 
water  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  arise,  as  they  some- 
times do,  by  grant  or  prescription,  they  are  common-law  ease- 
ments in  the  strict,  technical  sense  of  that  term.  The  logical 
classification,  therefore,  of  these  forms  of  incorporeal  heredita- 

(a)  In  New  York  division  fences  in  towns  are  now  regulated  by  the 
Town  Law,  L.  1890,  oh.  569,  §§  100-108,  L.  1892,  ch.  20,  art.  5;  and  those 
between  farms  by  1  B.  S.  353.  See  Gerard  on  Titles  to  R.  £.  (4th  ed.) 
p.  779. 

1  Boyle  V.  Tamlyn,  6  B.  4  C.  329 ;  •  Duffy  ».  N.  T.  &  H.  R.  Co.,  2  Hat 

Adams  v.  Van  AUtyne,  25  N.  T.  232;  (N.  T.)  496 ;    Bronson  v.  Coffin,  108 

Rnst  V,  Low,  6  Mass.  90,  97 ;  Moore  v.  Mass.  175 ;  Harlow  v.  Stinson,  60  Me. 

Lerert,  24  Ala.  310.  347,  349.    See  Pool  v.  Alger»  11  Gray 

*  Stim.    Amer.   Stat.   L.  §§  2181-  (Biass.),  489 
2190;  12  Amer.  4  Eng.  Ency.  L.  1050. 
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ments  is  into  a,  natural  water  rights  and  5,  artificial  water 
rights  or  easements.  And  the  first  of  these  classes  presents 
three  distinct  divisions ;  namely,  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
burdens  associated  with,  (a)  natural  and  well-defined  streams, 
(b)  surface  waters  not  in  defined  streams,  and  (c)  percolating 
or  subterranean  waters  — not  in  defined  streams.  These  three 
groups  of  natural  water  rights  and  obligations  will  be  first  dis- 
cussed, in  the  order  named,  and  then  the  easements  connected 
with  artificial  water  courses  will  be  briefly  examined. 

§  221.  a.  Natural  Water  Rights  —  (a)  WeU-dafined  Streams 
—  Right  of  Access.  —  Around  natural  bodies  of  water  and 
streams  flowing  in  defined  channels  (whether  on  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil),  the  riparian  proprietors  have  rights  of 
access  and  enjoyment  of  the  water  facilities,  which  are  yalu- 
able  property  rights  and  of  which  they  can  not  be  deprived 
without  due  process  of  law.  For  about  forty  years  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  it  was  formerly  held  that  those  whose  titles  ex- 
tended only  to  high-water  mark  along  navigable  streams  had 
no  ground  for  complaint  because  their  means  of  approach  to 
such  waters  were  shut  off  by  the  building  of  railroads,  wharves, 
or  other  structures  in  front  of  their  properties  and  below  high- 
water  mark.  But  this  view  has  been  discarded  by  that  state ; 
and  the  rule  has  been  there  adopted,  which  is  generally  fol- 
lowed, that  such  owners  of  lands  can  not  legally  be  deprived, 
without  their  own  consent,  of  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the 
waters  in  front  of  their  properties.^  Among  such  privileges, 
appertaining  to  each  riparian  owner,  are  the  right  of  access  to 
the  navigable  part  of  the  water  from  the  front  of  his  land,  and 
the  right  to  construct  a  wharf  for  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  the 
public.  It  is,  accordingly,  held  that  he  may  have  an  action  for 
an  injunction  or  for  the  recovery  of  damages  against  a  railroad 
company  or  other  person  or  institution  by  whose  acts  these 
natural  rights  are  injuriously  affected.*  But  the  former  doc- 
trine of  New  York  —  that  riparian  owners  may,  with  impunity, 
be  shut  off  from  navigable  streams  by  obstructions  placed 
below  high-water  mark  —  seems  to  be  still .  adhered  to  in  New 
Jersey,  and  possibly  in  a  few  other  states.^    And  it  is  the 

1  Hnmsej  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  R.  Co.,  *  Ibid. ;  WaU  v.  Pittobaxgh  Harbor 

183  N.   Y.  79;  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  162  Pa.  St.  427. 

Co.o.Aldridge.l35N.Y.83;  Matterof  •  Steyena   v.   Pateraon   &   Newark 

City  of  New  York,  168  N.  Y.  IS4.    See  R.  Co.,  34  N.  J.  L.  532.    See  Hoboken 

Hedgeav.  Weat  Shore  R.  Co.,lftON.  Y.  v.  Pa.  R.  Co.,  124  U.  S.  656,  688,  690, 

150.  691 ;  Mann  o.  Tacoma  Land  Co.,  153 
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uniform  rule  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  states  alike 
that  the  rights  of  such  owners  must  yield  to  the  requirements 
of  navigation  and  the  improvements  which  it  demands.^ 

The  common-law  test  of  navigability  of  streams  —  tide- 
waters only  being  navigable  —  while  applying  well  in  England, 
where  no  rivers  are  in  fact  navigable  except  so  far  as  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  is  not  wholly  applicable  to  a  country  like  this 
with  its  large  and  important  inland  water  highways.  In  the 
different  states,  therefore,  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  kinds  of  streams  are  to  be  regarded  as  navigable  in 
the  technical  sense,  and  as  to  how  far  the  ownership  of  riparian 
proprietors  extends.  The  tendency  of  the  western  states  is  to 
treat  rivers  as  navigable  in  law  when  they  are  so  in  fact,  though 
there  is  no  tide  within  them.^  The  eastern  states  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  common-law  test,  (a)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  rivers,  which  form  the  bound- 
aries between  states,  and  are  used  or  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  are  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States ; 
and  this,  too,  without  regard  to  the  consideration  whether  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  within  them.  The  same  has  been  held  as 
to  the  Great  Lakes.^ 

(a)  In  New  York,  it  is  held  that,  except  as  to  streams  regulated  by 
positive  statute,  the  common-law  criterion  is  applicable  to  streams  in  gen- 
eral, but  that  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  even  above  tide-water,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  civil  law,  according  to  which  the  riparian  proprietors  do  not 
own  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Smith  v.  City  of  Rochester,  02  N.  Y.  473 ; 
The  Canal  Appraisers,  83  N.  Y.  46.  See  Lincoln  v.  Davis,  68  Mich.  875; 
§  50,  supra. 

U.  S.  273,  283,  287 ;  Coxe  v.  Sttte  of  168  U.  S.  349 ;  Swerigen  v,  St.  Louib, 

New  York,  144  N.  Y.  396;  Mark  o,  185  U.  S.  38;  Kean  v.  Calumet  Canal 

West  Troy,  151  N.  Y.  453.  Co.,  190  U.  S.  452 ;  Hardin  v.  Shedd, 

1  Scranton v.  Wheeler,  179 U.S.  141 ;  190  U.  S.  508;  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v. 

Gibson  v.  United  States,  166  U.  S.  269;  Illinois,  146  U.  S.  387 ;  The  Montello, 

Slingerland  v.  International  Const  Co.,  11  Wall.  (U.  S.)  411 ;  The  Daniel  Ball, 

169  N.  Y.  60.     In  the  case  last  cited,  it  10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  557 ;  §  50,  supra.    It 

was  decided  that,  if  the  improvement  is  the  law  of  manj  of  onr  states  that, 

permanently  injured  the  riparian  own-  while  the  public  has  the  right  to  navi- 

er's  access  to  the  navigable*  water,  he  gate  the  large  streams,  in  which  the 

might  recover  damages  for  the  loss ;  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow,  but  which 

but  the  proof  of  such  loss  and  damage  are  in  fact  navigable,  yet  the  title  to 

must  be  very  clear  and  convincing.  the  soil  of  such  streams  is  vested  in 

^  Barney  v.  Keokuk,  94  U.  S.  324 ;  the  riparian  owners.    Smith  p.  City  of 

Swerigen  v.  St.  Louis,  185  U.  8.  38 ;  Rochester,  92  N.  Y.  473 ;  Magnolia  v. 

Chase's  Blackst.  p.  221.  Marshall,  39  Miss.  119;  Eneminger  v, 

»  Shively  v.  Bowlby.  152  U.  S.  1-58 ;  The  People,  47  111.  366 ;  Ryan  ».  Brown, 

Water  Power  Co.  v.  Water  Comm'rs,  18  Mich.  196;  BUnchard  v.  Porter,  11 
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Below  high-water  mark  of  navigable  waters,  in  most  jaris- 
dictions,  the  state  is  the  owner  of  the  land,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  fBB  riparian  proprietors,  and  the  right  of  navigation 
in  favor  of  such  proprietors  and  the  public  generally.^  The 
state  holds  such  lands  in  trust  for  the  public ;  and  while  it  may 
make  reasonable  grants  and  concessions  of  the  land  under 
water,  to  individuals  or  corporations,  it  can  not  grant  or  give 
up  so  much  as  to  make  a  practical  abdication  of  its  control 
over  such  waters  or  so  as  to  prejudice  the  public  right  of  navi- 
gation or  the  private  rights  of  the  riparian  owners*'  When 
the  stream  or  body  of  water  is  not  navigable,  the  rights  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  public,  are  generally  not  involved,  and  the 
natural  servitudes  exist  simply  among  the  neighboring  owners 
along  thebanks. 

§  222.  Ownanhip  and  Use  of  Natural  Strsama.  —  The  pro- 
prietors along  the  banks  of  a  stream  do  not  own  the  water3 
thereof  as  such ;  and  this  is  true  though  they  own  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  —  it  not  being  navigable,  —  and  though  for  a  por- 
tion or  even  all  of  its  course  one  person  may  own  all  the  soil 
over  which  it  flows  and  the  land  on  both  sides.'  But  each  has 
a  right  to  its  reasonable  use,  as  it  flows  past  or  over  or  through 
his  property,  whether  it  be  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the  soil; 
and  each  one  can  require  of  his  neighbors  and  of  all  the  ripa- 
rian owners  that  it  shall  be  permitted  to  flow  upon  and  over  or 
I  through  his  land  in  its  natural  bed,  unpolluted  and  substan- 
tially undiminished  in  quantity  by  virtue  of  anything  done  by 
them.* 

In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  contamination  of  flowing 

01110,138.    A  grant  bj  the  crown  (or  Water  Co.  v.  Watson,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  S66 ; 

•tate)  of  the  land  along  a  narigable  Lord  v,  Meadville  Water  Co.,  135  Fa. 

•onnd  and  the  islands  therein  does  not  St.  122;  Merrifield  v.  Worcester,  110; 

indnde  the  land  below  high-water  mark,  Mass.  216 ;  Davis  v.  FoUer,  12  Vt.  178 ; 

nnless  the  intent  that  it  shall  do  so  is  MitcheU  v.  Bain,  142  Ind.  604. 
ezpresslj  declared  in  the  grant.    De-  ^  Aqua  currit  et  debet  atrrert  ui  cvr- 

lancej  v.  Piepgras,  138  N.  Y.  26.  rere  soMhU,  United  States  v,  Rio  Grande 

1  Shively  v,  Bowlbj,  1 52  U.  S.  I,  and  Irrigation  Co.,  1 74  U.  S.  690, 702 ;  Phila. 

cases  cited.  v.  Spring  Oarden,  7  Pa.  St.  348 ;  Clark  v. 

*  niinois  Cent  B.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  F^  R.  Co.,  145  Pa.  St.  438;  Brewster 
146  U.  S.  387.  See  United  States  v.  v.  Rogers  Co.,  169  N.  Y.  73 ;  Strobel  v. 
Bio  Grande  Irrigation  Co.,  174  U.  S.  Kerr  Salt  Co.,  164  N.  Y.303 ;  Watnppa 
690.  Reserroir  Co.  v.  Fall  River,  134  Mass. 

*  Embrej  v.  Owen,  4  Ezch.  353 ;  267 ;  Clark  o.  Pa.  R.  Co.,  145  Pa.  St 
Stnrr  p.  Beck,  133  U.  S.  541 ;  Brown  v.  438,  449 ;  Warren  v.  Westbrook  Mtg, 
Bowen,  30  N.  Y.  519;  Colrick  v.  Swin-  Co.,  88  Me.  69,  71 ;  Yonng  v.  Bankier 
borne,  105  N.  Y.  503 ;  Acqnackanonck  DistiUery  Co.  (1893)  App.  Cas.  691.    . 
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waters,  this  nde  is  practically  absolute.^  If  there  be  such  a 
thing,  in  anj  jurisdiction,  as  a  legal  right  to  foul  the  waters  of 
a  natural  stream  in  any  degree,  it  must  be  very  closely  re- 
stricted in  its  extent  and  must  be  founded  on  the  obligation 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  individual  by  the  demands  of  the 
arts  or  sciences,  or  of  proper  agriculture  or  manufacture,  for 
the  promotion  or  conservation  of  the  greater  good  of  the 
public  in  general.^  An  illustration  of  such  a  requirement  is 
found  in  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  courts 
permit  the  water  from  a  mine  lawfully  worked  to  be  poured 
into  a  natural  stream  even  though  the  stream  is  thereby  some- 
what polluted.' 

The  rule  as  to  the  diversion  of  a  stream  is  also  absolute,  to 
the  extent  that  it  enables  each  owner  to  insist  that  the  stream, 
however  much  it  may  be  shifted  around  on  land  of  others,  shall 
flow  upon  and  from  his  land  in  its  natural  channel.^  As  to 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  water,  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  such  as  its  volume,  the  rapidity  of  its  flow,  and 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  country  must  all  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
riparian  proprietors.  Each  of  them  may  use  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes,^  and  all  that  is 
otherwise  required  for  any  objects  that  will  not  result  in  an 
unreasonable  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  mate- 


1  Pennington  v.  Brinsop  HaU  Coal 
Co.,  L.  B.  5  Ch.  DiT.  769 ;  Jackman  v, 
Arlington  Milla,  137  Btfais.  277 ;  Dwight 
Printing  Co.  v,  Boston,  122  Maaa.  583 ; 
Prentice  v.  Qeiger,  74  N.  T.  341 ;  Mann 
V.  WiUey,  51  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  169; 
Acqnackuionck  Water  Co.  v,  Watson, 
29  N.  J.  Eq.  366 ;  Ljon  v.  McLaughlin, 
32  Vt  423 ;  Canfleld  v.  Andrews,  54  Vt. 
1 ;  saver  Spring  B.  &  D.  Co.  v.  Wan- 
scnck  Co.,  13  B.  L  611;  Lockwood 
Co.  V,  Lawrence,  77  Me.  297;  Bar- 
rett V.  Greenwood  Cem.  Ass'n,  159  lU. 
385. 

*  Tenn.  CoaL  &  L  B.  t7.  Hamilton, 
100  Ala.  252,  260;  Sanderson  v.  Pa. 
Coal  Co.,  86  Pa.  St.  401 ,  Miss.  MiUs 
Co.  V.  Smith,  69  Miss.  299. 

*  Pa.  Coal  Co.  v.  Sanderson,  113  Pa. 
St.  126.  The  discharge  into  a  stream 
of  the  usual  impurities  from  streets  does 
not  give  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
dtj  or  town.    Chatfleld  v,  Wilson,  28 


Vt  49;  Frazier  o.  Brown,  12  Ohio  St. 
294.  And  see  Stone  v.  State,  138  N.  T. 
124. 

«  Stowell V.Lincoln,  11  Gray  (Mass.), 
434 ;  Fletcher  v.  Smith,  L.  B.  2  App. 
Cas.  781 ;  Hartshorn  v,  Chaddock,  135 
N.  Y.  116;  Covert  v.  Cranford,  141 
N.  Y.  521 ;  N.  Y.  Bubber  Co.  v.  Both- 
er7,  132  N.  Y.  293,  296;  Kensit  v.  Gt. 
Eastern  B.  Co.,  L.  B.  27  Ch.  Div.  122 ; 
St  AnthoDj  F.  W.  P.  o.  Minneapolis, 
41  Minn.  270. 

*  It  is  said  that  he  maj  exhaust  the 
water,  if  neoessarj,  for  culinary  and 
other  domestic  purposes  of  his  famUj, 
or  for  watering  his  cattle.  Swindon 
Water  Works  r.  WilU  Canal,  7  H.  L. 
Cas.  697 ;  Wadsworth  v.  Tillotson,  15 
Conn.  366;  Anthonj  v.  Lapham,  5 
Pick.  (Mass.)  175 ;  Swift  v.  Goodrich, 
70  Cal.  103 ;  Kaler  v.  CampbeU,  13 
Greg.  596. 
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rial  detriment  of  the  other  owners  along  the  stream.^  Any 
abstraction  of  the  water,  which  is  unreasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action,  whether  it  be 
done  by  directly  pumping  or  dipping  it  from  the  stream  or  by 
indirectly  removing  it  in  some  other  manner.  It  was  accord- 
ingly held,  in  Smith  v.  City  of  Brooklyn,?  that  the  city  was 
liable  in  damages  to  the  riparian  owners,  for  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  volume  of  the  flow  of  a  natural  stream  by  pumping 
large  quantities  of  water  from  artesian  wells  sunk  by  it  in  its 
own  lands  at  and  near  the  sources  of  the  water  supply.  But 
where  the  waters  directly  taken  are  only  percolating  to  the 
stream  and  are  not  in  a  definite  channel,  as  was  true  in  the 
Smith  case  in  New  York,  the  opposite  rule  remains  clearly 
the  law  of  England.' 

These  rights  and  obligations  in  natural  streams  may,  of 
course,  be  modified  by  contracts  express  or  implied,  or  by 
prescriptive  titles  or  privileges.*  In  some  of  the  United  States, 
also,  especially  in  those  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountains  having  important  mining  interests,  prior  appropria- 
tion of  water  facilities  is  made  to  give  superior  rights.^  And 
the  so-called  mill  acts  of  several  states  give  special  facilities 
for  milling  operations  to  certain  riparian  owners,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  such  statutes.^  The  right  of  irrigation,  moreover,  in  some 
instances  even  to  the  extent  of  practically  exhausting  such 
currents,  is  authorized  by  legislative  enactments  in  some  of 
the  arid  and  hotter  sections  of  this  country .^    These  rights, 

1  Bailej  &  Co.  v.  ClArk  (1902),  1  Ch.  «  Manning  v.  Wasdale,  5  AdoL  &  £1. 
649  ;  N.  Y.  Robber  Co.  v,  Kotheiy,  132  758 ;  Wllej  v.  Hunter,  2  Eastern,  228. 
N.  T.  293 ;  Clark  v.  Pa.  R.  Co.,  U5  Pa.  No  easement  can  be  acquired  as  a  right 
St.  438 ;  Goald  v.  Boston  Duck  Co.,  13  to  poUnte  a  stream  against  a  statntoiy 
Graj  (Mass.),  442;  Dyer  o.  Cranston  prohibition.  Brookline  v.  Mackintosh, 
Print- Works  Co.,  22  R.  L  506;  Woodin  133  Mass.  215.  Nor  bj  prescription  to 
V.  Wentworth,  57  Mich.  278 ;  Citj  of  create  a  public  nuisance.  Common- 
Canton  V,  Shock,  66  Ohio  St  19 ;  Fisher  wealth  v.  Upton,  6  Graj  (Mass.),  473 ; 
V.  Fiege,  137  CaL  39.  North  Salem  v.  Eagle  Co.,  138  Mass.  8. 

s  160  N.  T.  357.    See  also  Stillwater  «  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  418,  1171. 

Water  Co.  v.  Farmer,  97  N.  W.  Rep.  •  Angel  Wat.  Cour.  §  483 ;  Lincoln 

(Minn.)  907;  Haupt's  Appeal,  125  Pa.  o.  Chadboume,  56  Me.  197;  Smith  v. 

St  21 1 ;  Higgins  v.  Flemington  W.  Co.,  Agawam  Canal  Co.,  2  AUen  (Mass.), 

36  N.  J.  Eq.  538 ;  Moulton  v.  Newbury-  355  ;  LoweU  v.  Boston,  111  Mass.  454, 

port  W.  Co.,  137  Mass.  163.  467. 

*  PoppleweU  v.  Modkinson,  4  Exch.  7  Stim.    Amer.    Stat    L.    §   1179; 

248 ;  Bradford  Corp.  v,  Ferrand  (1902),  United  States  v.  Rio  Grande  Irrigation 

2  Ch.  655 ;   Chasemore  v.  Richards,  2  Co.,  174  U.  S.  690. 
H.  &  N.  168,  7  H.  L.  Cas.  349. 
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beyond  what  the  common  law  pennits,  and  their  accompanying 
obligations  depend  on  the  special  form  of  the  statutes  in  each 
state  where  such  an  enactment  exists. 

§223.  (b)  Rights  as  to  Sarfaoe  Waters.  —  The  rule^jthe 
civil  law  is  that  every  owner  of  land  has  a  right  against 
his  neighbors  to  have  surface  water  (i.  e.,  not  in  a  fixed 
stream)  Bow  according  to  the  natural  contour  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  The  upper  proprietor  has  a  servitude  to 
let  the  rain  and  other  surface  waters  pass  naturally  from 
his  property  upon  the  field  of  the  lower  owner;  and  the 
latter  has  a  reciprocal  servitude  against  the  former  to  insist 
that  they  shall  continue  to  flow  in  that  manner.^  But  the 
common-law  principle,  in  this  regard,  is  that  surface  water  is 
a  common  enemy,  which  every  one  may  get  rid  of  as  best  he 
can,  provided  he  does  not  directly  use  it  for  the  injury  of 
his  neighbor.  The  owner  of  the  higher  land  may  retainJt  jm 
his  property,  or  letTTflow  to  the  lower  level ;  and  the  lower 
proprietor  may  either  receive  it  upon  his  land,  or  ward  it  off, 
byfilling  in  and^making  his  land  higher,  or  by  means  of  cm- 
bankments  or  other  obstructions.^  A  few  of  the  states  of  this 
country,  such  as  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  adopted  the  civil-law  doctrine  upon  this  matter;^  while, 
in  England  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  prevails.^ 

The  common-law  right  of  every  landowner  to  ward  off  and 


1  Walker  v.  So.  Pac.  B.  Co.,  165 
IT.  S.  593,  602 ;  Foley  v.  Godchaax,  48 
La.  Ann.  466 ;  La.  Code,  Art  656 ; 
Bhoads  v.  Davidheiser,  133  Pa.  St.  226. 

>  Broadbent  v.  Ramsbotham,  11 
Exch.  602,  614 ;  Walker  v.  So.  Pac.  R. 
Co.,  165  U.  S.  593,  602 ;  Barklej  v, 
Wacox,  86  N.  Y.  140;  Peck  v.  Good- 
berlett.  109  N.  T.  180 ;  Bowlsby  v,  Speer, 
81  N.  J.  L.  851 ;  Caseidy  v.  Old  Colony 
R.  Co.,  141  Mass.  174 ;  City  of  Franklin 
V.  Dnrgee,  71  N.  H.  186 ;  Sangninetti  v. 
Peck,  136  Cal.  466. 

*  Peck  V.  Herrington,  109  HL  611 ; 
Anderson  v.  Henderson,  124  HI.  164; 
Liringston  v.  McDonald,  21  Iowa,  160 ; 
Preston  v,  HnU,  77  Iowa,  309 ;  La.  Code, 
Art  656;  Foley  v.  Grodchanx,  48  La. 
Ann.  466 ;  Miller  v.  Lanbacb,  47  Pa.  St 
154 ;  Rhoads  v.  Dayidheiser,  133  Pa.  St 
226. 

^  Broadbent    v.    Ramsbotbam,   11 


Exch.  602,  614;  Walker  v.  So.  Pac 
R.  Co.,  165  U.  S.  593,  602 ;  Gonld  v. 
Booth,  66  N.  Y.  62;  Peck  v,  Good- 
berlett,  109  N.  T.  180;  Bowlsby  v. 
Speer,  31  N.  J.  L.  351 ;  Cassidy  v.  Old 
Colony  R.  Co.,  141  Mass.  174;  Byrne 
V.  Farmington,  64  Conn.  367  ;  Schlieter 
V.  Phillipy,  67  Ind.  201 ;  Chicago  K.  &  N. 
W.  R.  Co.  V.  Steck,  51  Kan.  737; 
Mnrphy  v,  Kelley,  68  Me.  521 ;  Rowe  v. 
St  P.  M.  &  M.  R.  Co.,  41  Minn.  384 ; 
McCormick  v.  Kansas  City,  etc.  R. 
Co.,  70  Mo.  359 ;  Beatrice  t;.  Leary,  45 
Neb.  149 ;  City  of  Franklin  v.  Dnrgee, 
71  N.  H.  186 ;  Wakefield  ».  Newell,  12 
R.  L  75 ;  Rice  v.  Norfolk,  180  N.  C.  375 ; 
Edwards  v.  Charlotte,  etc.  R.  Co.,  39 
S.  C.  472 ;  Qroes  v,  Lamposas,  74  Tex. 
195;  Beard  v.  Mnrphy,  37  Vt.  99 ;  San- 
gnineUi  v.  Peck,  136  Cal.  466 ;  Cass  v, 
Dicks,  14  Wash.  75 ;  Lessard  v.  Stram, 
62  Wis.  112. 
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get  rid  of,  in  the  best  way  he  can,  the  surface  water  which 
he  does  not  want  on  his  property,  is  qualified  by  the  require- 
ment that  he  shall  not  converge  it  into  a  stream  and_pour 
it^in  a  flood  upon  the  land  of  the  adjoiningjroprietori  Ind 
a  fortiori  this  same  requirement  is  insisted  on  by  the  civil 
law.  The  lower  land  may  be  filled  up,  or  obstructions  may  be 
erected,  and  thus  the  natural  flow  of  the  water  reversed ;  but 
to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  an  artificial  channel 
or  current  upon  the  adjacent  land  would  be  to  impose  upon  it 
an  unnecessary  burden.^  And,  therefore,  if  a  railroad  com- 
pany, in  the  construction  of  its  road,  erect  a  long  embankment, 
through  an  aperture  in  which  it  allows  rain  water  to  pour  from 
the  higher  ground  on  one  side  upon  the  lower  land  on  the  other, 
it  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  owner  of  the  lower  property  for 
the  resulting  injury.^  And,  when  one  constructs  a  ditch  or 
drain,  by  the  water  from  which  he  digs  a  channel  upon  his 
neighbor's  land,  he  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  legd  wrong  against 
such  neighbor.' 

§  224.  (c)  Rights  as  to  Peroolatliig  and  Sabterranean  Waters. 
—  Resting  on  the  maxim  eujtu  est  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad 
eodum  et  ad  orcum,  is  the  well-established  rule  of  both  the  civil 
and  the  common  law  that  one  may  take,  use,  and  dispose  at 
will  of  the  waters  that  are  in  or  percolating  through  his  soil 
and  are  not  in  any  natural  stream.*  The  water  mixed  in  with 
one's  soil,  and  not  flowing  regularly  or  definitely,  is,  while 
there,  a  part  of  his  land ;  and  he  has  ordinarily  the  same  do- 
minion over  it  that  he  has  over  the  sand,  clay,  or  loam  of  which 
his  soil  is  more  permanently  composed.  The  decision  which 
established  this  principle  in  England  was  Acton  v,  Blundell;^ 
and  the  rule  itself  is  often. named  from  that  case.    It  has  been 

1  Hnrdman  v.  Nor.  East  B.  Co.,  L.  R.  861.    See  Bowlsbj  v.  Speer,  31  N.  J.  L. 

SC.  P.  DiT.  168;  VTalker  v.  So.  Pao.  351,353,  per  Beaalej,  J.,  dted  in  Walker 

R.  Co.,  165  U.  a  593,  608 ;  McKee  v.  v.  So.  Pac.  B.  B.  Co.,  165  U.  S.  593, 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co.,  185  N.  T.  353;  608. 

Kellj  V.  Banning,  39  N.  J.  Eq.  488;  «  Actoni;.BlnndeU,18M.&W.  884; 

Bates  V,  Westborongh,  151  Mass.  174;  Chasemore  v.  Richards,  8  H.  4  N.  168; 

Osten  V.  Jerome,  93  Mich.  196 ;  Dajton  Wilson  v.  New  Bedford,  108  Mass.  261 ; 

V.  Drainage    Comm'rs,   128  HI.  871 ;  Bloodgood  v.  Ajers,  108  N.  Y.  400 ; 

Rice  V.  Norfolk,  130  N.  C.  375.  Bliss  t^.  Greeley,  45  N.Y.  671, 674 ;  RoatfaL 

*  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Ca  v.  Miller,  68  v.  Driscoll,  80  Conn.  533 ;  Haldeman  v. 
Miss.  760 ;  Kansas  Citj  M.  &  B.  B.  Bmckhart,  45  Pa.  St.  514  ;  Boffam  o. 
Co.  V.  Lackey,  78  Miss.  881.  Harris,  5  B.  I.  843;  MiUer  v.  Black 

•  Deigleman  tr.  N.  Y.  L.  B.  &  W.  Bock  Spring  Co.,  99  Va.  747. 
R.  Co.,  18  N.  Y.  8npp.  83 ;  BedeU  v.  •  18  M.  &  W.384. 
Village  of  Sea  Cliff,  18  N.  Y.  App.  Dir. 
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followed  by  many  adjadications  in  that  country ;  and  by  none 
more  fully  than  by  several  well-considered  recent  decisions.^ 

In  the  United  States  the  same  principle  was  recognized  and 
settled  as  law,  even  before  the  decision  of  Acton  v.  Blundell.^ 
It  is  here  held  to  include,  not  only  water,  but  also  percolating 
oil  and  natural  gas.^  Where  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  sold 
to  A  the  right  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  on  it,  and  then  sold 
the  land  to  B,  and  B  dug  a  well  twenty  feet  from  the  spring, 
which  cut  off  A's  supply  of  water  from  the  spring,  it  was  held 
that  A  was  without  remedy.^  And,  in  a  case  in  which  A  dug 
in  his  own  land  a  well  for  the  obtaining  of  natural  gas,  and 
exploded  therein  nitro-glycerine  and  thus  drew  away  all  the 
supply  of  gas  from  a  similar  well  on  B's  adjacent  property,  it 
was  decided  that  this  was  damnum  absque  injuria  against  B 
and  gave  him  no  cause  of  action.^ 

While  there  is  some  conflict  of  opinions  and  decisions  as  to 
the  effects  of  a  "taialicious  intent  in  so  operating  in  or  upon 
one's  own  land  as  to  deprive  one's  neighbors  of  water,  oil,  or 
gas,  which  they  could  otherwise  enjoy,  some  states  holding 
that  this  must  not  be  maliciously  done,^  yet  the  view  of  a 
majority  of  the  best  courts,  as  declared  in  the  recent  and  most 
fully  considered  cases,  is  well  expressed  in  Bradford  v.  Pickles  ^ 
by  Lord  Halsbury,  L.  C,  who  says :  ^^  This  is  not  a  case  in 
which  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  doing  the  act  can  affect 
the  right  to  do  it  If  it  was  a  lawful  act,  however  ill  the  motive 
might  be,  he  had  a  right  to  do  it.  If  it  was  an  unlawful  act, 
however  good  his  motive  might  be,  he  would  have  no  right  to 
do  it.   Motives  and  intentions  in  such  a  question  as  is  now  before 

^  Broadbent    v.    Ramsbotham,   11  *  People's  Gas  Co.  v.  Tjmer,  131  Ind. 

Ezch.  603;   Bawstron    v.  Taylor,  11  277,  280.    In   this   case,  it   is   said: 

Ezch.  369 ;  Bradford  v.  Pickles  (1895),  "  Water,  oil,  and  stiU  more  strongly 

App.  Cas.  587;  Bradford  v.  Ferrand  gas,  may  be  classed  by  themselves,  if 

(1902),  2  Ch.  655.  the  analogy  be  not  too  strong,  as  min- 

<  Greenleaf   v.    Francis,   18   Pick,  erals  /era  twOura,  .  .  .  They  belong  to 

(Biass.)  117;  Chatfleld  v.  Wilson,  28  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  are  a  part 

Yt  49,  54 ;  Saddler  v.  Lee,  66  Ga.  45.  of  it,  so  long  as  they  are  on  or  in  it, 

*  VTestmoreland  Gas  Ca  v,  DeWitt,  and  are  subject  to  his  control ;  but  when 

130  Pa.  St  235 ;  People's  Gas  Co.  v.  they  escape  and  go  into  another's  land 

Tyner,  131  Ind..  277 ;  Wagner  v,  Mai-  or  come  nnder  another's  control,  the 

lory,  169  N.  T.  501,  605.    See  Amster-  title  of  the  former  owner  is  gone." 

dam  Knitting  Co.  v.  Dean,  162  N.  Y.  278.  •  Chesley  v.  Khig,  74  Me.  164 ;  Boath 

«  Bliss  9.  Greeley,  45  N.  Y.  671, 674 ;  v.  Driscoll,  20  Conn.  533 ;  Haldeman  t;. 

Ballacorkish  Mining  Co.  v.  Harrison,  Bmckhart,  45  Pa.  St.  514 ;  Bedman  v. 

5  P.  C.  49  ;  Tront  t^.  McDonald,  83  Pa.  Forman,  83  Ky.  214 ;  Springfield  Water 

St.  144 ;  Coleman  v.  Chadwick,  80  Pa.  Works  p.  Jenkins,  62  Mo.  App.  74. 

'  St  81.  7  (1895),  App.  Cas.  587. 
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your  lordships  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  irreleyant."  And 
it  was  held  in  that  case  that  the  defendant  might  bore  many 
large  wells  in  his  own  land,  and  thus  draw  the  supply  of  water 
from  plaintifiTs  wells  which  had  long  been  used  to  obtain  water 
for  the  use  of  a  town,  although  defendant's  motive  in  so  acting 
was  evidently  to  compel  the  plaintiff,  if  possible,  to  purchase 
his  land  at  a  high  price,  and  although  the  defendant  was  pump- 
ing the  water  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  away  from  both  prop" 
erties  and  selling  it  as  merchandise.^ 

The  motive  —  the  mental  attitude  whether  benevolent  or 
malevolent  —  of  him  who  takes  percolating  water  from  his  own 
land  is,  then,  as  a  rule,  quite  immaterial.  But  it  iVnow  settled 
in  New  York  that  he  is  liable  in  damages  to  his  neighbor, 
whom  he  injures  by  so  taking  it  and  leading  it  away  from  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it  as  merchandise,  and  so 
preventing  it  from  returning  to  the  soil.  It  was  so  decided  in 
Porbell  V.  City  of  New  York,'  in  which  the  defendant,  by 
pumping  large  quantities  of  water  from  artesian  wells  in  its 
own  land  and  taking  it  by  pipes  to  supply  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  with  water,  greatly  decreased  the  fertility  of  lands 
of  other  owners  near  the  wells.  The  Court  of  Appeals  says  in 
that  case :  **  In  the  absence  of  contract  or  enactment,  what- 
ever it  is  reasonable  for  the  owner  to  do  with  his  sub-surface 
water,  regard  being  had  to  the  definite  rights  of  others,  he  may 
do.  He  may  make  the  most  of  it  that  he  reasonably  can.  It 
is  not  unreasonable,  so  far  as  it  is  now  apparent  to  us,  that  he 
should  dig  wells  and  take  therefrom  all  the  water  that  he  needs 
in  order  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  bis  land  as 
land,  either  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  abode,  productiveness  of 
soil,  trade,  manufacture,  or  for  whatever  else  the  land  as  land 
may  serve.  He  may  consume  it,  but  must  not  discharge  it  to 
the  injury,  of  others.  But  to  fit  it  up  with  wells  and  pumps  of 
such  pervasive  and  potential  reach  that  from  their  base  the 
defendant  can  tap  the  water  stored  in  the  plaintiff's  land,  and 
in  all  the  region  thereabout,  and  lead  it  to  his  own  land,  and 
by  merchandising  it  prevent  its  return,  is,  however  reasonable 
it  may  appear  to  the  defendant  and  its  customers,  unreasona- 
ble as  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  others  whose  lands  are  thus 
clandestinely  sapped,  and  their  value  impaired,"    The  reason- 

1  See  also  Phelpa  v.  Nolen,  72  N.  Y.      v.  Cronin,  107  Mass.  555,  564 ;  14  Alb. 
39;   Clinton  v.  Myers,  46  N.  Y.  511;      L.Joiir561;  Cooley,  Torts,  6S8,  691. 
Chatfield  v.  Wilson,  28  Vt.  49 ;  Walker  «  164  N.  Y.  622. 
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ing  of  this  case  and  also  that  of  Smith  v.  City  of  Brooklyn, 
which  held  the  city  liable  for  reducing  the  flow  of  a  natural 
stream  by  pumping  water  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  are  affirmed  in  the  later  adjudication  of  Reisert  v. 
City  of  New  York.^  And,  similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  has  held  that  a  landowner  must  not  collect  from  his 
own  land,  and  waste,  percolating  waters,  which  would  otherwise 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.^ 

A  landowner  must  not  foul  or  poison  the  water  percolating 
through  his  property,  so  as  to  render  such  water  dangerous  or 
deleterious  in  quality  when  it  reaches  the  land  of  a  neighboring 
owner.' 

§  225.  h.  Artifioial  Water  Rights.  —  The  water  rights  and 
their  attendant  obligations  thus  far  discussed  are  chiefly  nat- 
ural servitudes.  The  privileges  and  immunities  are  reciprocal. 
They  do  not  present  one  tenement  as  wholly  dominant,  and 
the  other  as  distinctly  and  only  servient ;  but  tliey  afford  cases 
in  which  each  of  the  neighboring  owners  has  rights  incident  to 
the  natural  location  of  their  lands.  If  the  owner  of  two  par- 
cels of  land,  through  which  a  natural  stream  flows,  sell  one  of 
them,  neither  he  nor  his  purchaser  will  have  the  right  to  stop 
or  divert  the  waters  of  the  stream,  against  the  will  of  the  other.* 
And,  if  one  of  them  should  change  it  on  his  own  land  and 
thus  keep  it  flowing  for  twenty  years  in  a  different  channel  over 
the  other's  property,  and  the  latter  should  during  that  time  use 
it  in  its  new  location  for  the  running  of  a  mill,  neither  could 
again  change  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other .^  Since  they 
are  dealing  with  a  natural  stream,  their  rights  and  duties  re- 
main reciprocal.  A  broad  and  important  distinction  exists  be- 
tween rights  and  burdens  such  as  these  and  the  easements 
which  may  exist  in  connection  with  artificial  streams  and 
bodies  of  water,  created  for  temporary  purposes,  although  the 
latter  may  have  been  enjoyed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  rights  which  one  man  may  have  against  another,  in  con- 
flbction  with  artificial  ponds  or  streams,  are,  then,  common-law 
easementSy  as  distinguished  from  mere  natural  servitudes.  One 
landowner  has  the  right  and  the  other  must  endure  the  bur- 

1  174  N.  Y.   196,  200.    See  §222,  Miller  v.Lapham,  UVt.  416;  Hapgood 

Mupra,  V,  Brown,  102  Mass.  451. 

«  Stillwater  Water  Ck).  v.  Fanner,  »  Belknap    v.    Trimble,    3     Paige 

93  N.  W.  Rep.  907.  (N.  Y.),  577,  605 ;  Delaney  v.  Boston,  2 

>  Hodgkinson  v.  Enner,  4  B.  4  S.  229.  Harr.  (Del)  489,  491. 

^  Tnd.  Lead.  Cas.  B.  P.  Ill ;  see 

20 
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den;  and  there  is  no  corresponding  privilege  or  advantage 
operating  in  the  other  direction.^  Thus,  if  one  pump  or  other- 
wise draw  subterranean  waters  from  his  own  land,  or  gather 
the  surface  waters  into  streams,  and  after  making  use  of  them 
for  mining,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  cause  them  to 
flow  in  a  current  unto  his  neighbor's  land,  he  will  thus  com- 
mit a  trespass  upon  that  land,  unless  he  has  acquired  by  grant 
or  prescription  the  privilege  of  so  dealing  with  the  waters. 
When,  however,  he  has  obtained  such  privilege  bj  one  of  those 
methods,  there  arises  thereby  no  corresponding  right,  in  favor 
of  the  lower  proprietor,  to  have  the  flow  of  the  water  continued, 
no  matter  how  beneficial  it  may  have  become  to  him.  He  is 
simply  the  servient  tenant,  who  must  endure  the  burden  of  the 
artificial  stream  without  thereby  acquiring  for  himself  any 
special  correlative  rights.* 

Easements  in  artificially  produced  streams  or  bodies  of  water 
are  ordinary  forms  of  that  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
and  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  easements  generally,  heretofore 
discussed  in  full.  They  may  be  acquired  by  either  of  the  forms 
of  grant,  or  by  prescription.  One  of  the  most  familiar  illustra- 
tions of  them  is  the  easement  of  drainage,  created  by  implied 
grant  upon  the  severance  of  an  entire  tract  of  land  and  ssde  of 
one  piece,  when  one  of  the  lots  is  enjoying  the  ease  or  accom- 
modation of  being  drained  over  or  through  the  other*  An- 
other instance  is  the  right  of  eaves'  drip,-  where  a  houseowner 
has  acquired  the  right  to  let  rain  water  flow  from  his  roof  upon 
his  neighbor's  lot^  And  still  another  is  the  easement  which 
one  who  is  mining  in  his  own  land  may  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  waste  waters  by  letting  them  run  over  the  lands  of 
contiguous  owners.* 

1  There  are  a  few  rare   cases,  in  Wash.  Ease.  (4th  ed.)  41S-427 ;  Tod. 

which  this  is  denied.    Thus,  where  one  Lead.  Cas.  R.  F.  ISa 
acquired  a  right  to  pour  water  in  an  *  Simmons  v.  Cloonan,  47  N.  Y.  S ; 

artificial  channel  upon  a  lower  owner's  Paine   v.    Chandler,   134   N.  Y.   385 ; 

land,  it  was  held,  in  two  cases,  that  the  Wright  v.  Williams,  I  M.  &  W.  7^ 

latter  had  thereby  gained  a  right  on  his  White   v.  Chapin,  13   Allen   (Bias^V 

part  to  haye  the  stream  continue  to  flow.  616;  Leidlein  v.  Mejer,  95  Mich.  586; 

Shepardson  v.  Perkins,  58  N.  H.  354 ;  {  139,  supra, 

Reading  r.  Althouse,  93  Pa.  St  400.  «  Harvej  v.  Walters,  8  C.  P.  162 ; 

And  see  Bownev.  Deacon,  32  N.  J.  £q.  Keats  v.  Hugo,  115  Biass.  204,  216; 

459.  Grace  M.  £.  Church  v.  Dobbins,  153 

«  Arkwrightr.  Cell,  5M.&W.203;  Pa.  St.  294 ;  Rose  ».  Bunn,  21  N.  Y.  275 ; 

Wood  r.  Wand,  3  Exch.  748;  Greatrex  Neale  v,  Seelej,  47  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  314. 
V,  Hayward,  8  Exch.  291  ;   Mayor  v.  »  Arkwright  v,  GeU,  5  M.  &  W.  203; 

Chadwick,  11  AdoL  &  EL  571 ;  Samp-  Pa.  Coal  Co.  v.  Sanderson,  113  Pa.  St. 

son  V.  Hoddinott,  1  C.  B.  M.  B.  590;  126. 
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§284. 
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of     this 


(a)  Discovery  of  mines. 

(b)  Location  of  mines. 

(c)  Annual      labor      on 


§  226.  Definitloii  and  niustratlons.  — A  profit  d  prendre  is  a 
right  to  take  something  of  value  from  the  land  of  another.  It 
is  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  since  it  is  a  mere  right ;  and  it 
differs  from  an  easement,  as  was  above  pointed  out,  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter,  which  is  also  a  mere  right,  does  not  authorize 
the  taking  of  anything  valuable  from  the  servient  tenement. 
The  right  to  reach  a  highway  from  my  land,  by  driving  with 
my  horse  and  carriage  across  the  land  of  my  neighbor,  is  an 
easement.  The  right  to  let  my  horse  pasture  on  my  neigh- 
bor's field,  and  thus  to  take  something  from  it,  is  a  profiz  d 
prendre}  The  term  servitude,  in  its  civil-law  sense  and  as 
ordinarily  employed,  includes  both  easement  and  profit  d  pren- 
dre. The  latter  is  that  special  form  of  servitude,  or  right  in 
dlieno  soloj  which  authorizes  the  taking  of  some  part  of  an- 
other's soil  or  its  contents,  or  some  of  its  valuable  products.' 
Other  illustrations  of  it  are  the  right  to  take  marl,  loam,  peat, 
Upavel,  coal,  or  other  minerals;^  the  privilege  of  fishing  and 


1  Bom  v.Bann,2I  N.  Y.  275;  Smith 
o.  Floyd,  18  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  522 ;  Living- 
ston  V.  Ten  Broeck,  16  JohnB.  (N.  Y.) 
14;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Raddiff,  10 
Wend.  (N.Y.)  639;  Worcester  v.  Green, 
2  Pick.  (Maas.)  425,  429. 

*  Some  aathoritiee,  howerer,  define 
the  word  easement  in  a  sense  broad 
enoogh  to  include  pr<(fit  h  prendre.  Poet 


V.  PearsaU,  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  425 ;  Owen 
V.  Field,  102  Haas.  90,  103;  Bitger  v. 
Parker,  8  Cnsh.  (Bfass.)  145;  Hnff  v. 
McCanlej,  53  Pa.  St  206,  209. 

•  Manning  v,  Waadale,  5  AdoL  &  El. 
758;  Chetham  v,  Williamson,  4  East, 
469;  Gmbb  v.  Gmbb,  74  Pa.  St.  25; 
Worcester  v.  Green,  2  Pick.  (Mass.) 
425,  429. 
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taking  awaj  the  fish  caught,^  or  of  shooting  and  taking  away 
game;^  the  right  to  cut  and  remove  wood,  and  the  authority 
to  gather  and  appropriate  the  seaweed  from  the  shore  of  an* 
other's  land.'  But,  since  water  in  its  natural  conditions  is  so 
movable  and  wandering  a  thing,  it  is  not  treated  in  this  con- 
nection as  a  part  of  the  land  or  its  products ;  and  an  established 
right,  which  one  man  may  have  to  take  from  the  land  of  an- 
other either  surface  water  or  water  percolating  or  flowing  in  a 
natural  stream,  is  usually  an  easement  or  form  of  servitude  that 
is  not  a  profit  d  prendre.^ 

§  227.  Profit  k  Prendre,  in  GroM  or  as  an  Appnrtenanoe  to 
Land.  —  This  form  of  incorporeal  hereditament  may  be,  and  ( 
frequently  is,  owned  in  connection  with  land  (as  a  dominant 
estate)  and  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  same ;  or  it  may  be 
owned  as  a  right  in  gross.  It  is  probably  most  commonly 
found  in  the  latter  form.  When  it  is  an  appurtenance  to  a 
dominant  estate,  it  readily  passes  with  a  conveyance  of  the 
land ;  and  it  can  not  ordinarily  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  for  the  benefit  or  convenience  of  such  land.  It  carries 
with  it  practically  all  the  incidents  of  a  common-law  easement, 
with  the  addition  of  the  right  to  take  something  from  the  ser- 
vient estate.* 


^  Peen  v.  Lncy,  4  Mod.  354,  366; 
Turner  v.  Hebron,  61  Conn.  175;  Hooker 
V.  CummingB,  20  JohnB.  (N.  T.)  90; 
Bajlor  V,  Decker,  133  Pa.  St.  168.  The 
right  to  fish  in  narigable  waters  is  com- 
mon to  all,  unless  some  ezclnsiye  prin- 
lege  or  franchise  has  been  obtained  bj 
grant  or  prescription.  Carter  v.  Morcot, 
4  Burr.  2162 ;  Hooker  r.  Cnrnmings,  20 
Johns.  (N.  T.)  90;  Weston  v,  Sampson, 
8  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  347 ;  Chalker  v.  Dickin- 
son, 1  Conn.  382;  Phipps  v.  State,  22 
Md.  380.  The  right  to  fish  in  non- 
narigable  waters  belongs  prima /aete  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  under  the  water. 
But,  if  one  own  the  water  distinct  from 
the  land  beneath  it,  the  right  of  taking 
the  fish  is  his,  rather  than  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Turner  v, 
Hebron,  61  Conn.  175;  Waters  v.LiUej, 
4  Pick.  (Mass.)  145;  Hooker  v.  Cum- 
mings.  20  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  90. 

»  Wickham  v.  Hawker,  7  M.  A  W. 
63 ;  Year  Book,  12  Hen.  VII.  25 ;  Year 
Book,  1 3  Hen.  YIL  13,  pL  2.    Bingham 


V.  Saleme,  15  Greg.  208;  Tinicum  Fish- 
ing Co.  V.  Carter,  61  Pa.  St.  21,  37. 

•  Hill  p.  Lord,  48  Me.  83 ;  Emans  v. 
TumbuU,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  314 ;  Sale  v. 
Pratt,  19  Pick.  (Mass.)  191;  Church 
V.  Meeker,  34  Conn.  421 .  See  St  Regis 
Paper  Co.  v.  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Co., 
173  N.  Y.  149,  162. 

^  Manning  v.  Wasdale,  5  AdoL  &  EL 
758,  763;  Wickham  v.  Hawker,  7  M.  & 
W.  63;  Borst  v,  Empie,  5  N.  Y.  33; 
Goodrich  v,  Burbank,  12  Allen  (Mass.), 
459,  461  ;  HiU  v.  Lord,  48  Me.  83 ; 
Spenslej  v.  Valentine,  34  Wis.  154* 
But  the  right  to  take  water  from  a 
closed  and  retaining  receptacle,  such  as 
a  cistern,  maj  be  treated  as  a  prqfit 
dprendn.  Hill  v.  Lord,  48 Me.  83,  99. 

^  Douglass  V.  Kendal,  Cro.  Jac  256 ; 
Bailey  v.  Stephens,  12  C.  B.  n.s.  91, 
109;  Huntington  v.  Asher,  96  K.  Y. 
604  ;  Tajlor  v.  MiUard«  118  N.  Y.  244 ; 
Poet  V.  Pearsall,  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  425 ; 
Grubb  V.  Gmbb,  74  Pa.  Si.  25, 33. 
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When  on  the  other  hand  2^  profit  d  prendre  is  in  gross,  it  is  a 
personal  privilege  which  does  not  pass  with  the  transfer  of  anj 
land,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  an  individual  interest  or  ownership 
in  the  land  in  which  the  right  exists.^  As  was  explained  above, 
an  eaBevnent  in  gross  is  treated,  in  most  jurisdictions,  as  a  spe- 
cial, individual  privilege,  which  belongs  to  the  grantee  alone 
and  can  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  to  another.^  But  a 
profit  d  prendre  in  gross  is  a  distinct,  independent  object  of 
ownership,  which  is  in  its  nature  assignable,  devisable,  and  in- 
heritable.^ If,  for  example,  A,  as  an  individual  and  not  as  the 
owner  of  any  land,  have  the  right  to  dig  and  take  coal  from  the 
land  of  B,  he  does  not  thereby  own  any  of  the  coal  before  he 
has  dug  itj  but  he  has  an  incorporeal  right  to  which  attaches 
all  the  ordinary  incidents  of  real-property  ownership. 

§  228.  How  a  Profit  k  Prendre  may  be  acquired.  —  A  profit  d 
prendre  may  be  brought  into  existence  by  any  of  the  methods 
by  which  common-law  easements  may  be  acquired ;  i.  e.,  by  ex- 
press grant,  reservation  in  a  deed  of  the  servient  land  (which 
is  in  reality  a  form  of  express  grant),  implied  grant,  and  pre- 
scription.^ Such  a  right  may  also  be  dedicated  or  Created  by 
operation  of  law ;  but  it  never  exists  by  nature,  nor  arises  by 
custom.^  When  gained  by  prescription,  it  is  most  commonly, 
though  not  necessarily,  not  a  right  in  gross,  but  an  incident 
to  land  as  a  dominant  estate ;  ^  but,  when  acquired  by  any  of 
the  other  methods,  it  is  most  frequently  a  profit  d  prendre 
in  gross. 

§  229.  Kinds  of  Profit  k  Prendre.  —  In  discussing  under 
the  term  "common*'  the  chief  forms  of  profit  d  prendre  as 
ihey  existed  when  he  wrote,  Blackstone  says :  ^  "  And  hence 
common  is  chiefly  of  four  sorts ;  common  of  pasture,  of  piscary, 
of  turbary,  and  of  estorers. 

1  Pierce  v.  Keator,  70  N.  Y.  419.  >  Oateward's  Case,  6  Coke,  59  b ; 

*  §  127,  ftipm.  Grimstead  v.  Marlowe,  4  T.  R.  717 ; 

*  Palmer's  Case,  5  Coke,  24  b ;  Wick-  Post  v,  PearsaU,  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  425 ; 
ham  V,  Hawker,  7  M.  &  W.  63 ;  Post  v.  Waters  v.  LiUej,  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  145 ; 
Pearsall,  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  425,  432;  Perley  v,  Langlej,  7  N.  H.  233 ;  Moor 
Taylor  v,  Millard,  118  N.  Y.  244 ;  Good-  v.  Cary,  42  Me.  29 ;  Cobb  v,  Davenport, 
rich  V,  Borbank,  12  AUen  (Mass.),  459,  33  N.  J.  L.  223. 

461 ;  HHI  v.  Lord,  48  Me.  83, 96.    Tini-  *  Merwin  v.  Wheeler,  41  Conn.  14 ; 

com  Fishing  Ca  v.  Carter,  61  Pa.  St.  Littlefield   v.  Marwell,  31    Me.   134 ; 

81, 39;  Cadwalader  v.  Bailej,  17  R.  L  Waters  v.  Lilley,  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  145 ; 

495,500.  Hinckel   v.  Stevens,  35   N.  Y.  App. 

*  Merwin  r.  Wheeler,  41  Conn.  14,  Div.  5. 

25;  Waters  v.  Lilley,  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  ?  2  Blackst  Com.  pp. « 32-*  35. 

145 ;  LitUefield  v.  MazweU,  31  Me.  134. 
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^^  1.  Common  of  pasture  is  a  right  of  feeding  one's  beasts 
on  another's  land :  for  in  those  waste  grounds,  which  are  usu- 
ally called  commons,  the  property  of  the  soil  is  generally  in 
the  lord  of  the  manor ;  as  in  common  fields  it  is  in  the  par- 
ticular tenants.  This  kind  of  common  is  either  appendant, 
appurtenant,  because  of  vicinage,  or  in  gross.  Common  op- 
pendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
arable  land,  to  put  commonable  beasts  upon  the  lord's  waste, 
and  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons  within  the  same  manor. 
Commonable  beasts  are  either  beasts  of  the  plough,  or  such  as 
manure  the  ground.  •  .  •  Common  appurtenant  ariseth  from 
no  connection  of  tenure,  nor  from  any  absolute  necessity :  but 
may  be  annexed  to  lands  in  other  lordships,  or  extend  to 
other  beasts,  besides  such  as  are  generally  commonable ;  as 
hogs,  goats,  or  the  like,  which  neither  plough  nor  manure  the 
ground.  .  .  •  Common  beeatise  of  vicinage^  or  neighborhood, 
is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  each  other,  have  usually  intercommoned  with  one  another ; 
the  beasts  of  the  one  straying  mutually  into  the  other's  fields, 
without  any  molestation  from  either.  •  .  .  Common  in  ffro$Sj  or 
at  large,  is  such  as  is  neither  appendant  nor  appurtenant  to 
land,  but  is  annexed  to  a  man's  person ;  being  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  by  deed ;  or  it  may  be  claimed  by  prescriptive 
right,  as  by  a  parson  of  a  church,  or  the  like  corporation  sole. 
This  is  a  separate  inheritance,  entirely  distinct  from  any 
landed  property,  and  may  be  vested  in  one  who  has  not  a  foot 
of  ground  in  the  manor.  •  .  . 

^^  2,  3.  Common  of  piscary  is  a  liberty  of  fishing  in  another 
man's  water ;  as  common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  of  digging  turf 
upon  another's  ground.  There  is  also  a  common  of  digging  for 
coals,  minerals,  stones,  and  the  like.  All  these  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  common  of  pasture  in  many  respects:  though  in  one 
point  they  go  much  further ;  common  of  pasture  being  only  a 
right  of  feeding  on  the  herbage  and  vesture  of  the  soil,  which 
renews  annually ;  but  common  of  turbary,  and  those  aforemen- 
tioned, are  a  right  of  carrying  away  the  very  soil  itself. 

"  4.  Common  of  estovers  or  estouvierSj  that  is,  necessaries 
(from  estoffery  to  furnish),  is  a  liberty  of  taking  necessary 
wood,  for  the  use  of  furniture  or  a  house  or  farm,  from  off 
another's  estate.  The  Saxon  word,  bote^  is  used  by  us  as 
synonymous  to  the  French  estovers :  and  therefore  house-bote 
is  a  suflScient  allowance  of  wood,  to  repair,  or  to  bum  in,  the 
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house :  which  latter  is  sometimes  called  fire-bote :  plough-bote 
and  cart-bote  are  wood  to  be  employed  in  making  and  repair- 
ing all  instruments  of  husbandry;  and  hay-bote,  or  hedge- 
bote,  is  wood  for  repairing  of  hay,  hedges,  or  fences.  These 
botes  or  estovers  must  be  reasonable  ones ;  and  such  any  ten- 
ant or  lessee  may  take  oflE  the  land  let  or  devised  to  him,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  leave,  assignment,  or  appointment  of  the 
lessor,  unless  he  be  restricted  by  special  covenant  to  the 
contrary." 

"  Of  all  these  rights,"  says  Digby,  "  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  right  of  common  of  pasture."  ^  But  here  the  form 
of  profit  d  prendre  which  Mr.  Blackstone  refers  to  in  the 
words,  ^^  There  is  also  a  common  of  digging  for  coals,  min- 
erals, stones,  and  the  like,"  is  that  which  needs  special  dis- 
cussion, as  dealing  with  the  important  mining  interests  of  this 
country. 

§  230.  Mining  Rights  and  Ownerships,  in  General.  —  Since  the 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  may  be  owned  in 
layers,  or  strata^  by  different  people,  so  that  the  property  of 
one  in  its  natural  position  may  be  vertically  above  that  of  an- 
other,^ it  is  often  a  difficult  question  whether  the  sale  and  con- 
veyance of  a  so-called  mining  right  gives  to  the  grantee  the 
title  to  one  of  these  strata  —  a  corporeal  hereditament  —  or 
only  an  incorporeal  right  to  take  minerals  from  the  land  of  the 
grantor.  When  it  is  the  latter,  the  grantee  acquires  simply  a 
profit  d  prendre  ;  he  does  not  own  any  of  the  coals  or  other 
minerals  in  their  natural  place  in  the  ground,  before  he  has 
dug  and  removed  them ;  and,  when  he  has  taken  them  by 
virtue  of  his  right  to  do  so,  they  are  not  realty,  but  personal 
property  in  his  hands  —  the  proceeds  of  his  profit  d  prendre;^ 
whereas,  if  by    the   contract   he   obtain   title  to  a   stratum 

1  Digby,  Hist  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  or  ancoltirated  land  itself  which  was  stiU 

p.  192.    Mr.  Digbj  shows  how  the  on-  usnallj  called  common  land,  as  if  the 

cnltivated  land  of  the  township,  from  commoners  had  rights  of  property  in 

being  the  common  property  of  all  the  common  over  the  soil  itself,  instead  of 

townsfolk,    came,    in  the   process   of  having  simply  rights  in  a//«noso/o."    See 

growth  of  manors, to  be  "regarded  as  also  1  Foil.  A  Malt.  Hist;  Eng.  L.  (2d 

the  sole  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  ed.)  pp.  620-622;  Williams,  Bights  of 

and  was  called  the  lord*s  waste,  and  the  Common,  37  et  aeq, 
old  customary  rights  of  the  yillagers  *  §  209,  ttipra. 

came,  as  notions  of  strict  legal  rights  of  *  Shep.   Tonchst.  96 ;    Caldwell  v, 

property  were  more  exactly  defined,  to  be  Fulton,  81  Pa.  St.  475,  478 ;  Hanley  v, 

regarded  as  rights  of  user  on  the  lord's  Wood,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  724.    See  Vogel 

•oil  —  as^um  inrealiena.  Still  the  name  v.  Webber,  159  Pa.  St.  235. 
remained,  and  attached  .  .  .  to  the  waste 
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of  soil,  he  at  once  owns  the  minerals  in  it,  as  corporeal  real 
property,  while  thej  are  in  their  natural  location  in  the 
ground.^  The  solution  of  the  question  usually  turns  on  the 
language  of  the  instrument  employed,  the  guiding  principle 
of  construction  being  that,  if  the  words  used  import  an  exdu- 
$ive  right  to  take  aU  the  coal  or  other  minersJs  in  certain 
described  land,  it  is  a  conveyance  of  the  minerals  themselves 
as  corporeal  real  property  in  place,  but  otherwise  it  is  merely  a 
grant  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament  —  b,  profit  d  prendre  in 
the  form  of  a  privilege  of  taking  minerals  from  another^s  land.' 
Thus,  in  Huntington  and  Mountjoy's  Case,  the  grant  was  of  a 
right  to  dig  ore  in  the  waste  of  a  manor  and  to  take  turfs 
there  sufficient  to  make  alum  and  copperas ;  and  it  was  held  to 
convey  only  an  incorporeal  hereditament.'  But,  where  the 
transfer  was  of  the  right  to  dig  coal  under  the  grantor's  land, 
**  to  any  extent,"  it  conveyed  the  ownership  of  the  coal  before 
it  was  mined.^  And  a  like  result  followed  where  the  deed  con- 
veyed the  exclusive  right  to  search  for,  dig,  and  carry  away  the 
iron  ore  and  limestone  in  a  certain  described  parcel  of  land.^ 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  that  a  deed  between  individuals  is 
to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the  grantor,  the  later 
cases,  especially  in  this  country,  have  tended  to  resolve  close 
questions  of  this  character  in  favor  of  the  grantee  and  decide 
that  the  ownership  of  the  unmined  or  unquarried  minerals  or 
other  substances  passes  to  him.^  Such  corporeal  property  is 
susceptible  of  subdivision  of  its  ownership;  but  a  profit  d 
prendre  in  minerals  —  the  mere  right  to  take  them  from  the 
land  of  another,  and  then  own  them  as  personal  property  —  is 
at  common  law  an  entire,  indivisible  thing ,  and  an  attempt 
by  its  owner  to  convey  only  a  part  of  it  extinguishes  it  alto- 
gether J  Some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  these  forms 
of  profit  d  prendre^  as  mining  rights  in  the  United  States,  re- 
quire  a  further  brief  discussion. 

1  CaldweU  v,  Fulton,  31  Pa.  St  475,  *  Stockbridge  Iron  Co.  v.  Hndsoa 

478.  Iron  Co.,  107  BCms.  290. 

*  Shep.   Tonchst    96;    Hanlej   v,  *  Ibid.;  Bast  Jenej   Iron    Co.  v. 

Wood,  2  Barn.  &  Aid.  724;  CaldweU  v.  Wright,  82  N.  J.  Bq.  248;  Clement 

Falton,  31  Pa.  475,  478;  Clement  v.  v.  Tonngman,  40  Pa.  St.  841 ;  Qnibb 

Tonngman,40Pa.St.841;  Stockbridge  v.  Bayard,  2  WalL  Jr.  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.) 

Iron  Co.  p.  Hndflon  Iron  Co.,  107  Mass.  81  ;  Bainbridge  on  Mines,  etc.,  254,  255 

290;  Silsbj  o.  Trotter,  29  N.  J.  £q.  228.  (4th  ed.),  869. 

s  Godbolt,  17.  7  Huntington  and  Moon^j's  Caas, 

«  Caldwell  v.  Fnlton,  81  Pa.  St.  475,  Godb.  17 ;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Raddiff, 

478.  10  Wend.  (N.  T.)  639;    CaldweU  o. 

Fulton,  81  Fa.  St.  475,  478. 
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§  231.  Bfinliig  Laws  of  this  Country.  —  By  the  common  law 
of  England,  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver  belong  to  the  crown, 
as  an  incident  or  flower  of  the  royal  prerogative.*  In  New 
York,  the  people,  as  successors  to  the  rights  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  became  the  owners  of  such  mines ;  (a)  and  it  may 

(a)  The  New  York  statutes  upon  this  topic  have  always  been  similar  to 
those  of  England.  See  stat.  Feb.  6, 1789 ;  Sess.  L.  12,  ch.  18;  R.  S.  pt.  1, 
ch.  9,  tit.  11.  They  are  now  found  in  L.  1894,  ch.  817,  Art  VL,  as  amended 
by  L.  1894,  ch.  745,  and  L.  1902,  ch.  603.  They  declare  that,  **  The  fol- 
lowing mines  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  this  state  in  their  right  of 
sovereignty :  1.  All  mines  of  gold  and  silver  discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be 
discovered,  within  this  state.  2.  All  mines  of  other  metals,  and  of  talc, 
mica  or  graphite,  discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  upon  any  lands 
owned  by  persons  not  being  citizens  of  the  United  States.  8.  All  mines  of 
other  metals,  and  of  talc,  mica  or  graphite,  discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be 
discovered,  upon  lands  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  ore  of 
which,  on  an  average,  shall  contain  less  than  two  equal  third  parts  in  value 
of  copper,  tin,  iron  and  lead,  or  any  of  those  metals.  4.  All  mines  and  all 
minerals  and  fossils  discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  upon  any 
lands  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  state.  But  all  mines,  of  whatever 
description,  other  than  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  discovered  upon  any  lands 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  United  States,  the  ore  of  which  upon 
an  average,  shall  contain  two  equal  third  parts  or  more  in  value  of  copper, 
tin,  iron  and  lead,  or  any  of  those  metals,  shall  belong  to  the  owner  of 
such  land." 

The  act  authorizes  any  citizen  of  the  state,  who  discovers  a  valuable 
mine  upon  the  state's  land,  to  work  the  same  for  twenty-one  yrnrs,  after 
giving  the  proper  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  upon  paying  a  royalty 
to  the  state  of  two  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  products  when  ready  for 
market.  It  also  provides  for  corporations  to  be  formed  for  mining  purposes 
and  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  connection  therewith;  and 

1  Co.  Lit  4  a ;  1  Inst.  4a;  S  Inst,  or  iroo,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  crown, 

573 ;  Case  of  Mines,  Plowd.  813.     In^  becanae  the  nobler  metal  attracted  to  it 

the  noted  case  last  cited  It  was  said:  the  less  yaloable;  and,  since  the  king 

"  The  common  law,  which  Is  founded  could  not  hold  property  jointly  with  a 

upon  reason,  appropriates  eyerything  subject,  he  therefore  took  the  whole, 

to  the  person  whom  it  best  suits ;  as  This  latter  doctrine,  to  which  a  minority 

common  and  trivial  things  to  the  com-  of  the  judges  including  Plowden  himself 

mon  people ;  things  of  more  worth  to  dissented,  was  corrected  by  the  statutes 

persons  of  a  higher  and  superior  class,  1  Wm.  A  Mary,  ch.  80,  and  5  Wm.  & 

and  things  most  excellent  to  the  person  Mary,  ch.  6,  which,  however,  allowed  the 

who  excels  all  others :  and  because  gold  king  to  take  the  proceeds  of  such  mines 

and  silver  are  the  most  excellent  things  provided  he  reimbursed  the  landowner 

which  the  soil  contains,  the  law  has  ap-  at  specified  rates.    Lord  Coke  says  that 

pointed  them,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  to  the  crown  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of  Its 

the  person  most  excellent,  and  that  Is  prerogative,  to  any  other  metals  than 

the  King."    In  that  case,  also,  it  wss  de-  gold  and  silver,  for  those  are  the  only 

elded,  by  a  majority  of  the  twelve  judges,  metals  required  for  the  coining  of  money 

that,  if  any  admixture  of  gold  or  silver  for  the  use  of  the  subjects.    S  Inst  577, 

were  found  in  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  578. 
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be  safely  assamed,  in  the  absence  of  controlling  statutes  in  any 
state,  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  the  property  of  the  state 
in  its  sovereign  capacity.^  The  United  States  government, 
however,  is  the  owner  of  mines  of  those  metals,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  mines,  in  its  own  lands,  even  though  snch  lands  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  of  the  states.  The  right 
to  take  minerals  from  this  public  domain  is  now  fully  regulated 
by  the  United  States  statutes,  passed  May  10, 1872.^  And  the 
result  of  operating  under  those  enactments  is  that  the  miner,  be- 
fore obtaining  a  complete  title  to  the  land  itself  (which  he  is 
authorized  to  go  on  and  do  if  he  wish,  but  which  in  many  if  not 
most  cases  he  does  not  do),  has  a  so-called  mining  claim,  which 
in  its  legal  analysis  consists  of  2^  profit  d  prendre^  including  the 
right  to  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  surface 
embraced  within  the  lines  of  the  land  located  by  him  as  his 
claim.^  But,  long  before  there  was  any  national  legislation 
on  this  subject,  systems  of  local  mining  regulations,  growing 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  miners,  had  been  established  in  the 
states  and  territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Slope,  where  discoveries  of  rich  mineral  deposits  had  brought 
together  large  bodies  of  prospectors.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
miners  themselves  called  for  that  purpose,  the  district  rules 
and  regulations  were  framed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  particular 
locality ;  and  these  soon  became  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  community  for  which  they  were  made.^    They  were  first 

it  provides  that  property  shall  not  be  interfered  with  for  this  purpose,  un- 
less so  taken,  or  except  by  written  consent  of  the  owner,  or  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office  when  the  land  belongs  to  the  state.  As  to  the 
rights  in  general  of  grantees  of  mining  privileges,  see  Marvin  v.  Brewster 
Co.,  66  N.  Y.  638. 

1  In  most  of  the  charters  from  the  homa,  and  THsconshL     U.  S.  R.  S. 

British  crown   to   the   colonies,    "aU  {  2345;  19  Stat.  L.  529;   22  Stat  L. 

mines  "  were  expresslj  Incladed.    In  487 ;  26  Stat.  L.  1026. 
some  of  them,  as  in  those  of  New  Eng-  *  Manuel  v.  Wolff,  152  U.  S.  505 ; 

land,  there  was  a  reservation  of  a  fifth,  Solliyan  v.  I.  S.  M.  Ca,  143  U.  S.  431 ; 

or  a  fonrth,  of  the  gold  and  tilTer  ore ;  Nojes  v.  Mantle,  127  TJ.  S.  348 ;  Gwil- 

and,  subject  to  this  reservation,  mines  lim  v.  DonneUan,  115  U.  S.  45;  Belk 

were  leased  by  the  colonial  governors  o.  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  279;  Forbes  v, 

to  those  who  discovered  them.    3  Dane,  Gracey,  94  U.  S.  762. 
Abr.  137 ;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  5th  ed.  p.  407  *  "  The  land  department  of  the  gov- 

(6th  ed.  {  1318),  p.  *  87.  emment,  and  this  court  also,  have  al- 

<  U.  S.  R.  S.  §§  231S>2346;  23  Stat.  ways   acted   upon   the   mle   that  all 

L.  24;  26  Stat.  L.321, 1095.    Bnt  from  mineral  locations  were  to  be  governed 

the  operation  of  these  statutes  are  ex-  by  the  local  mlet  and  customs  in  force 

pressly   exempted    Alabama,   Kansas,  at  the  time  of  the  location,  when  such 

Missouri,  Muinesota,  Michigan,  Okla-  location  was  made  prior  to  the  passage 
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developed  in  California;  and'  its  system,  which  was  itself 
largely  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  law,  furnished  the  model 
upon  which  the  systems  of  other  sections  were  chiefly  based.^ 
In  most  of  the  states  and  territories,  moreover,  in  which 
these  public  lands  are  situated,  there  are  special  legislative 
enactments,  affecting  to  some  extent  their  mining  rights  and 
interests.  So  that,  in  many  mining  districts,  there  are  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  as  far  as 
they  go  are  paramount,  the  state  or  territorial  legislation,  which 
is  second  in  order  of  authority,  and  the  local  rules  and  regu- 
lations enacted  by  the  miners  themselves,  which  are  valid  in  so 
far  as  they  are  reasonable  and  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
congress,  or  of  the  state  or  territory .^  Many  mining  district 
organizations,  with  their  special  codes  of  rules,  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  national  mining  law 
of  May  10, 1872,  and  that  law  expressly  recognized  them  and 
authorized  their  continuance.*  The  Federal  law  and  the  special 
miner's  regulations  apply  only  to  operations  for  minerals  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.*  The  ordinary  rules  of 
the  common  law  and  the  statutes  of  the  respective  states  and 
territories  define  and  ascertain  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
proprietors  of  mineral  lands  which  belong  to  individuals  or 
corporations  as  private  property.* 

Under  the  United  States  statutes,  the  right  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  which  most  miners  do  not  go  is  that  of  exclusive 
possession  and  a  profit  d  prendre  to  take  and  appropriate  the 
minerals.  In  acquiring  these,  the  steps  are :  (a)  discovery,  (b) 
location,  and  (c)  the  performance  of  annual  labor,  commonly 
called  "  assessment  work."  If  he  desire  to  acquire  complete 
title  to  the  land  itself,  the  claimant  may  make  entry  and  pur- 
chase of  it  and  then  procure  a  patent  from  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  no  requirement  that  he  shall  take  this  last  step.^ 
A  few  words  as  to  each  of  these  steps  will  suffice. 

of    any    mineral   law   by    congress."  *  U.  S.  R.  8.  §  2324;  Min.  Man. 

Glacier  Mt.  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Willis,  127  Clark,  Heltman  &  Consanl,  p.  19. 

U.  S.  471.     See  Miner's  Manual,  by  «  U.  S.  R.  S.  §  2319;    Hensbaw  v, 

Clark,  Heltman  &  Consanl,  pp.  18,  19;  Clark,  14  Cal.  460,  464. 

Morrison's  Mining  Rights,  pp.  1-9.  *  Hensbaw  v.  Clark,   14  Cal.  460, 

1  Hensbawv.  Clark,  14  Cal.  460,464;  464;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.  {  1319) 

Desloge  v.  Pearce,  38  Mo.  588.  p.  *  87. 

a  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  «  U.  S.  R.  S.  §§  2dlS>2346;   Min. 

M.  Co.,  1  Fed.  Rep.  522 ;  Forbes  v.  Man.  Clark,  Heltman  &  Consaul,  p.  14. 

Gracey,  94  U.  S.  762 ;  Upton  v.  Larkin,  For  summary  of   state  reqnfrements, 

7  Mont.  449 ;  Territory  v.  Lee,  2  Mont  see  Morrison's  Mining  Rights  (9th  ed.), 

124 ;  Rosenthal  v.  Ires,  2  Idaho,  244.  pp.  64-69. 
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§  282.  (a)  DiMOTery  of  iCiiiM.  —  The  statute  of  the 
United  States  requires  that,  before  the  location  of  a  mining 
claim,  a  discovery  of  valuable  minerals  in  the  land  shall  be 
made.^  Many  of  the  state  and  territorial  enactments  require 
the  discoverer  to  sink  a  discovery  shaft  to  indicate  generally 
where  his  claim  is  to  be  located.  And,  if  there  be  no  posi- 
tive requirement  by  statute,  he  must  then  proceed  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  complete  the  location.'  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  though  the  statutes  are  silent  regarding  it,  the  pro- 
spector should  indicate  his  discovery  by  erecting  a  stake,  or 
other  convenient  article,  and  posting  a  notice  upon  it,  briefly 
describing  his  claim,  demanding  the  time,  if  any,  allowed  by 
the  state  statute  or  the  local  mining  rule  for  perfecting  the 
location,  and  stating  his  name  and  the  date.' 

§  288.  (b)  Location  of  MinM.  — There  are  two  distinct 
species  of  mines,  with  the  location  and  claiming  of  which  the 
statutes  deal  One  of  these  is  the  ordinary  lode  mine.  A  lode, 
in  the  geological  sense,  is  *^  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust,  an 
opening  in  its  rocks  and  strata  made  by  some  force  of  nature, 
in  which  the  mineral  is  deposited;*'  but,  as  used  by  the 
acts  of  congress,  the  term  ^^  is  applicable  to  any  zone  or  belt 
of  mineralized  rock  lying  within  boundaries  clearly  separat- 
ing  it  from   the  neighboring  rock."^     The  other  form  is 


1  Jackfon  v.  Roby,  109  U.  8.  440; 
Japiter  M.  Co.  v.  BodU  Const.  M.  Co., 
11  Fed.  Rep.  666 ;  Touliimne  C.  M.  Co. 
V.  Maier,  134  Cal.  583 ;  Brjan  v.  McCidg, 
10  CoL  309.  "  All  yalaable  mineral  de- 
poeits  in  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  both  sorTejed  and  onsorrejedt 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open 
to  exploration  and  porchase,  and  the 
lands  in  which  thej  are  foond  to  occu- 
pation and  purchase,  bj  citiiens  of  the 
United  States  and  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  sach, 
nnder  regulations  prescribed  bj  law, 
and  according  to  the  local  customs  or 
rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining 
districts,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  U.  S.  R.  S. 
I  2319.  The  miner  has  a  right,  under 
this  statute,  to  enter  and  prospect  on 
public  land  of  the  United  States,  eren 
though  it  is  claimed  by  another  as  agri- 
cultural prop«rQr,  prorided  the  £al 


agricultural  entry  has  not  been  made 
and  he  does  not  interfere  with  it  for 
legitimate  agricultural  purposes  nor 
damage  the  improrements  of  such 
other  claimant  Lents  v.  Victor,  17 
Cal.  271 ;  Clark  v.  Duval,  15  CaL  85  ; 
McClintock  v.  Bryden,  5  CaL  97;  At- 
wood  v.  Fricot,  17  CaL  87,  43. 

*  Electro-Magnetic  Co.  r.  Van 
Auken,ll  Pac  Bep.  80;  Erhardt  o. 
Boaro,  118  U.  S.  527;  Patterson  «. 
Hitchcock,  8  CoL  588 ;  Murley  v.  Emus, 
2  CoL  800;  Gleeson  v.  Martin  White  M. 
Co.,  18  Nev.  442. 

*  Min.  Man.  Clark,  Heltman  &  Con- 
saul,  p.  27,  q.  v.  This  little  book  con- 
tains much  practical  and  easily  accessible 
information  for  miners. 

*  L  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Cheesman,  116  U.S. 
529 ;  North  Noonday  M.  Ca  v.  Orient  M. 
Co.,  1  Fed.  Bep.  522;  Buffalo  Z.  &  CX 
Ca  9.  Crump,  70  Ark.  525 ;  Bainbrid^^ie 
on  Biines,  p.  2. 
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the  placer  mine.  By  the  term  placer  claim  is  meant  ^^  ground 
within  defined  boundaries  which  contains  mineral  in  its 
earth,  sand,  or  gravel;  ground  that  includes  valuable  de- 
posits not  in  placcy  that  is,  not  fixed  in  rock  but  which  are  in 
a  loose  state,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  collected  by  washing 
or  amalgamation  vnthout  milling ;  '^  such  as  ^^  superficial  de- 
posits which  occupy  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers  or  valleys ; " 
also  ^'deposits  of  valuable  mineral,  found  in  particles  in 
alluvium  or  diluvium,  or  in  the  beds  of  streams."  ^  When  it 
is  a  lode  (or  vein)  claim,  the  United  States  statutes  permit 
each  claimant  to  complete  his  location,  when  he  is  not  limited 
by  any  prior,  adverse  rights,  by  staking  oflf,  or  otherwise  plainly 
marking  out,  a  tract  fifteen  hundred  feet  long  by  six  hundred 
feet  wide.^  Any  markings  upon  the  ground  claimed,  by  which 
the  boundaries  may  be  readily  traced,  are  sufficient.^  Eiach 
locator  of  a  placer  claim  is  restricted,  by  the  United  States 
statutes,  to  a  plot  of  land  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  in  area, 
with  the  qualification  that  an  association  may  locate  twenty 
acres  for  each  individual  therein  and  t^at  the  maximum  area  of 
any  one  location  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres ;  and  it  is 
required  that  the  lines  of  any  placer  claim  shall  correspond, 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  lines  of  the  official  government 
surveys,  by  which  its  public  lands  are  laid  out  into  townships 
and  sections ;  ^  and  it  is  sufficiently  definite  to  indicate  the 
claim  by  describing  it  as  some  legal  subdivision  of  such  a 
section.  In  other  respects  (and,  when  the  placer  mine  is  not 
on  land  already  surveyed,  practically  in  all  respects),  the  re- 
quirements as  to  locating  both  species  of  mines  are  the  same.^ 
In  locating  either  form  of  mine,  a  designation  of  more  ground 
than  is  allowed  by  law  is  void  only  as  to  the  excess.* 

§    284.  (c)  Annual  Labor  on  Mines.  —  The  United    States 
statutes  further  provide  that,  on  each  claim  located  after  May 

1  United  States  v.  I.  S.  M.  Co.,  128  510;  Unioxi  M.  &  M.  Co.  v.  Leitch,  24 

U.  S.  673 ;  Rejnolds  v,  1.  S.  M.  Co.,  116  Wash.  585 ;  Min.  Man.  Clark,  Heltman 

U.  S.  687 ;  Mozon  v.  Wilkinson,  2  Mont  &  Consaul,  p.  28.    Snmmaiy  of  states' 

421 ;  Min.  Man.  Clark,  Heltman  &  Con-  requirements,  Morrison's  Mining  Rights 

sanl,  p.  83.  (9th  ed.),  pp.  64-69. 

«  U.  S.  B.  8.  J  2320.  *  U.  S.  R.  S.  §§  2329-2381. 

*  Jnpiter  M.  Co.  v.  Bodie  Const.  M.  *  See   McKinley  Creek  M.  Co.  v. 

Co.,  llFed.  Rep.  666;  North  Noondaj  Alaska  U.  M.  Co.,  183    U.    S.    563; 

M.  Co.  V.  Orient  M.  Co.,  1  Fed.  Rep.  Crane's  Gnlch  M.  Co.  v,  Scherrer,  134 

522;  Walsh  v,  Erwin,  115  Fed.  Rep.  Cal.  350. 

531 ;   Wamock  v.  DeWitt,    11    Utah,  «  Min.  Man.  Clark,  Heltman  &  Con- 

324;  Emerson  v.  McWhirter,  133  CaL  sanl,  pp.  33-37,  and  cases  cited. 
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10,  1872,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor 
shall  be  performed,  or  improvements  made,  during  each  year ; 
and,  on  all  claims  located  before  that  time,  ten  dollars'  worth 
per  year  for  each  one  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein.^ 
Failure  to  perform  such  labor,  or  make  such  improvements, 
does  not  per  se  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim.  But  it  makes 
it  subject  to  relocation  by  others,  if  work  be  not  resumed ;  and, 
if  such  relocation  be  made,  forfeiture  of  the  mining  rights  of 
the  former  claimant  then  results.  The  construction  of  the 
statute,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  rights  of  one  locator  are 
not  divested  by  his  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
of  the  act,  unless  there  is  some  other  locator  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  forfeiture  occurs.^ 

The  statute  also  authorizes  the  record  of  the  locator's  claim 
and  interest,  but  does  not  require  it  for  the  preservation  of  his 
rights.^  It  requires  the  locator  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  one  who  has  duly  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  and  outlines  in  detail  the  manner  of  establishing  citi- 
zenship.^ When  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  statute,  and  with  the  state  and  local  laws  and  rules  whose 
more  minute  provisions  may  be  superadded,  the  locator  of  a  min- 
ing claim  has  a  jMroJit  d  prendre  in  the  privilege,  and  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  possession  of  the  land.  These  rights  combined, 
which  constitute  his  claim,  afford  him  more  of  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  property  than  does  the  mere  common-law  privilege 
of  taking  minerals  from  the  land  of  another,  in  that  his  mining 
claim  is  alienable,  inheritable,  devisable,  and  may  be  reached 
and  taken  from  him  by  an  execution.  The  title  to  the  land 
remains  in  the  United  States,  unless  he  takes  the  further  steps 
which  bring  him  a  patent ;  but  his  right  and  interest  constitute 
^  property  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,"  and  have  incident 

1  U.  a  R.  S.  §  2384.   See  Monrisoo's  Elkhorn  M.  Co..  153  U.  S.  445 ;  Wright 

Mining  Righto  (9th  ed.),  pp.  72-87.  v.  KiUiam,  132  CaL  56. 

s  Belk  V,  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  279;  *  Buffalo  Z.  &  C.  Co.  «.  Cmmp,  70 

Calhoan  Gold  M.  Co.  v,  Ajax  Gold  M  Ark.  525 ;  Pajt<m  v.  Boms,  41  Or^. 

Co.,  182  U.  S.  499;  Clipper  M.  Co.  v.  430. 

Eli  M.  &  L.  Co.,  29  CoL  377;  North  «  U.  S.  R.  S.  §{  2319,  2324;  Min. 

Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  1  Fed.  Man.  Clark,  Heltman  &  Consaol,  pp. 

Rep.  522 ;  Japiter  M.  Ca  r.  Bodie  Const.  29-32.    But  the  fact  that  the  locator  is 

M.  Co.,  11  Fed.  Rep.  666;  Pharia  v.  an  alien  makea  his  claim  not  void,  but 

Mnldoon,    75    CaL  284 ;    DnPrat    v.  only  voidable ;  and  no  one  bnt  the  go^^ 

James,  65  CaL  555 ;   McGinnis  v.  Eg-  emment  can  snccessf ally  attack   it  on 

bert,  8  Col.  41 ;  Lacey  v,  Woodwaid,  that  ground.    McKinley  Creek  M.  Co. 

25  Pac  Rep.  785 ;  Heischler  v,  McKen-  v.  Alaska  U.  M  Co.,  183  U.  a  563. 
dricks,  16  Mont  211.     See  Black  v.  " 
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to  them  all  the  ordinary  rights  and  duties  of  property  owner- 
ship.^ Thus,  he  may  sue  in  ejectment  or  trespass,  for  a  viola- 
tion of  his  privileges,^  and  his  interest  requires  a  deed  for  its 
transfer.^  His  rights  carry  with  them  the  fullest  and  most 
important  instance  of  a  profit  d  prendre  in  this  country. 

If  the  locator  go  on  and  purchase  the  land  itself  in  which 
the  mine  is  located,  the  mining  rights,  of  course,  usually 
become  extinguished  or  merged  in  the  ownership  of  the 
corporeal  property. 

1  Manuel  v,  Wnlfl,  152  U.  S.  505 ;  *  Merced  M.  Ck>.  v.  Fremont,  7  CftL 

SoUivan  v.  L  8.  M.  Co.,  148  U.  S.  431 ;  817,  826. 

Forbes  v,  Grace/,  94  U.  8.  762 ;  State  <  McCarron  v.O'ConneU,  7  Cal.  152. 

o.  Moore,  12  CaL  66»  71 ;  McKeon  v.  Bat  see  Black  v,  Elkhom  M.  Co.,  158 

Bisbee;  9  CaL  187.  U.  8. 445. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


LICENSES. 


{285.  Definition  and  distinctions. 

$  236.  Express  and  implied  li- 
censes. 

$  237.  Licenses  naked,  and  cou- 
pled with  an  interest. 

I  238.  Licenses  executed,  execu- 
tory, continuously  or  repeatedly 
executed. 

$  239.  <u  Licenses  whoUy  execu- 
tory —  Revocation. 


{  240.  6.  Licenses  wholly  exe- 
cuted — Irrevocable. 

{  241.  c.  Licenses  continuously 
or  repeatedly  executed. 

§  242.  (a)  On  licensor's  land. 

§  248.  (b)  On  licensee's  land. 

{  244.  How  licenses  may  be  re- 
yoked. 


§  235.  Deflnitton  and  Diatinotions.  —  It  has  been  shown  bow 
each  of  the  incorporeal  hereditaments  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  is  a  species  of  real  property  —  an  intangible 
interest,  connected  or  associated  with  land  or  corporeal  here- 
ditaments. A  license,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  property  at  all. 
It  is  a  mere  privilege  or  permission,  which  confers  no  interest 
in  the  land  over  which  it  exists.  It  is  simply  an  excose  or 
justification  for  doing  upon  or  in  connection  with  another's 
land  something  which  would  otherwise  constitute  a  trespass. 
Hence  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  license,  in  this  sense,  is 
^^  an  authority  to  do  a  particular  act  or  series  of  acts  upon 
another's  land,  without  possessing  any  estate  therein."  ^  ''  This 
distinction,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  ^'  between  a  privilege  or 
easement,  carrying  an  interest  in  land,  and  requiring  a  writing 
within  the  statute  of  frauds  to  support  it,  and  a  license  which 
may  be  by  parol,  is  quite  subtle,  and  it  becomes  difficult  in 
some  of  the  cases,  to  discern  a  substantial  difference  between 


1  Bonyier's  L.  Diet  "License";  8 
Kent's  Com.  p.  *453;  De  Haro  v. 
United  States,  5  WalL  (U.  S.)  599 ; 
Wolfe  V.  Frost,  4  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
72  J  Mnmford  v.  Whitney,  15  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  380.  A  license  is  generally 
created  by  parol,  bat  occasionalljr  arises 


by  deed.  Bat  a  priyilege  in  land,  when 
made  in  the  latter  way,  is  more  com- 
monly an  easement,  an  enforcible 
right.  To  be  a  license,  it  mnst  ordi- 
narily be  so  formed  that  while  executory 
It  may  be  freely  reroked  at  the  option 
of  the  licensOT. 
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them."  ^  The  diflBculty  is  in  the  application  of  a  legal  distinc- 
tion which  is  in  itself  clear  and  unmistakable.  An  easement, 
a  profit  d  prendre^  or  a  servitude  of  any  kind  is  an  interest,  a 
property  right,  owned  and  enforcible  against  the  land.  "A 
license  properly  passeth  no  interest,  nor  alters  or  transfers 
property  in  anything,  but  only  makes  an  action  lawful  which 
without  it  had  been  unlawful."  ^  An  ownership  of  a  right  of 
way  over  another's  field  is  an  easement;  and  an  enforcible 
right  to  dig  and  take  away  coal  from  his  mine  is  a  profit  d 
prendre  :  but  an  oral  permission  to  hunt  on  the  land  of  one's 
neighbor,  or  to  prospect  upon  it  for  gold,  which  permission 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time,  is  a  license  which  while  unrevoked 
justifies  the  act  of  prospecting  or  hunting.  A  license  is  a  privi- 
lege which  is  personal  to  the  licensee  and  can  not  be  assigned.^ 
Not  being  property,  its  discuBsion  here  is  logically  out  of  place. 
But  it  isy  at  first  sight,  so  similar  to  easements  and  servitudes, 
that  it  is  generally  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  And 
the  demand  for  completeness  requires  a  brief  examination  of  it 
at  this  point. 

§  236.  Express  and  ImpUed  Licenses.  —  One  classification  of 
licenses  is  into  express  and  implied.  The  character  and  opera- 
tion of  the  former  kind  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  language 
employed  in  their  creation.  Implied  licenses  to  go  upon  the 
property  of  others  frequently  arise  from  business  or  social  re- 
lationships. People  generally  have  a  license  to  enter  a  post- 
office  or  other  public  building.*  Familiar  intercourse  between 
families  may  establish  an  implied  permission  for  members  of 
the  one  to  pass  over  the  lands  of  the  other.^    "  The  publican, 

1  3  Kent's  Com.  p.  •452.  r.  Fisk,  6  Me.  200;  Cowles  r.  Kidder, 

«  Thomaa  v,  Sorrell,  Vaughan's  Rep.  24   N.  H.  364 ;   Nannelly  v.  Southern 

351.     For  further  discnssious  of   the  Iron  Co.,  94  T^n.  397  ;  Thoemke  i;. 

nature  of  a  license,  see  Greenwood  Lake  Fiedler,  91  Wis.  386.    It  has  been  said 

&  Port  Jerris  R.  Co.  v.  N.  Y.  &  G.  L.  that  a  license  may  be  made  assignable 

R.  Co.,  134  N.  Y.  435;  Cronkhite  v.  by  express  permission,  as  wbeie  it  was 

Cronkhite,  94  N.  Y.  323 ;  Mendenhall  expressly  declared  by  the  parties  that  a 

V.  Klinck,  51  N.  Y.  246 ;  Hodgkins  v,  license  to  mine  might  be  transferred  by 

Farrington,  150  Mass.  19;  Batchelder  deed.     Moskett  v.  Hill,  5  Bing.  N.  C. 

V.  Hibbard,  58  N.  H.  269  ;   Motes  v.  694.    But  such  a  right  appears  to  have 

Bates,  74  Ala.  374;  Forbes  v.  Balen-  sufficient    permanency    to    become    in 

seifer,  74  IlL  183;  Parish  r.  Kaspare,  teslltj  9^  profit  a  prendre, 
109  Ind.  586 ;  Cook  r.  Chici^o,  B.  &  Q.  *  Sterling  v.  Warden,  51  N.  H.  217, 

R.  Co.,  40  lowa^  451,  455 ;  Wheeler  v,  231. 

West,  71  CaL  126.  *  Martin    v.    Houghton,    45    Barb. 

*  Princev.Case,  10 Conn.  375;  Dark  (N.  Y.)  258;  Adams  v.  Freeman,  12 

V,  Johnston,  55  Pa.  St.  164 ;  Menden-  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  408. 
ball  t;.  Klinck,  51  N.  Y.  246;  Emerson 

21 
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the  miller,  the  broker,  the  banker,  the  wharfinger,  the  artisan, 
or  any  professional  man  whatever  licenses  the  public  to  enter 
his  place  of  business,  in  order  to  attract  custom ;  but  when  the 
business  is  discontinued  the  license  is  at  an  end."  ^  So,  if  any 
one  sell  personal  property  upon  his  land  to  another,  he  im- 
pliedly licenses  the  latter  to  enter  and  remove  that  which  he 
has  bought.^ 

§  237.  Idoansas  naked,  and  coupled  with  an  Interest*^  An- 
other and  distinct  classification  of  licenses  is  into  those  that 
are  naked,  or  ^^  mere  liceneei^^^  and  those  that  are  coupled  with 
an  interest,  that  is,  coupled  with  an  ownership  of  some  interest 
in  the  land  or  of  something  that  is  in  or  on  the  land.  The 
importance  of  this  distinction  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  kind  of  license,  whether  it  be  executory  or  executed,  is 
irrevocable  by  the  licensor  alone ;  while  the  former  kind  may 
often  be  revoked  merely  at  his  option.^  The  following  and 
chief  portion  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
revocability  of  naked  licenses.  But  it  is  to  be  here  emphasized 
that  any  license  is  irrevocable,  except  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  licensee,  when  it  is  annexed  to  a  valid  ownership  of  prop- 
erty on  the  land  in  connection  with  which  it  exists.^  And 
a  familiar  illustration  of  this  general  rule  emerges  when  one 
sells  personal  chattels  on  his  own  land,  and  the  purchaser 
thereby  acquires  an  enforcible  license  to  enter  upon  it  and 
remove  them  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  sale.^ 

§  288.  Licensee  wholly  executory,  "wholly  exeouted,  and  oon- 
ttnoooely  or  repeatedly  executed.  —  The  most  prominent  and 
important  classification  commonly  made  of  licenses  is  into  ex- 
ecutory and  executed.    In  connection  with  the  forms  of  them, 

1  Gowen  v.  Phila.  Exch.  Co.,  5  Watts  Co.  v.  Dmham  &  N.  R.  Co.,  104  N.  C. 

ft  S.  (Pa.)  141,  143 ;  Root  v.  The  Com-  658. 

monwealth,  98  Pa.  St.  170;  Kay  v.  Pa.  «  Ibid. 

B.  Co.,  65  Pa.  St.  27S.  *  Whitmarsh   v.   Walker,    1    MeL 

<  Wood  V,  Leadbitter,  IS  M.  ft  W.  (Maas.)  313,  316;  Nettleton  v,  Siker, 

838,856;  Whitemarsh  O.Walker,  I  Met  8  Met.  (Mass.)  34;   HiU  v.  HUl,  113 

(Mass.)  313,  316;  Parsons  v.  Camp,  11  Mass.  103 ;  Parsons  v.  Camp,  11  Conn. 

Conn.  525.  525 ;  Thomas  v.  Sorrell,  Vaoghan,  330, 

•  Wood  ».  LeadWtter,  13  M.  &  W.  351 ;  BlarshaU  v.  Green,  L.  R.  1  C.  P. 

838,856;  Wood  o.  Manlej,  1 1  AdoL  &  Div.  35.    See  Williams  v.  Morri^  S 

El.  34 ;  Hnnt  t^.  Roosmanier,  8  Wheat.  M.  &  W.  488 ;  Town  v.  Hasen,  51  N.  H. 

(U.  S.)  174, 203 ;  United  States  v.  Bait.  596 ;  Giles  v.  Simonds,  15  Graj  (Mass.), 

40.  R.  Co.,  1  Hughes  (Ky.),  138;  Met-  441 ;  Pierrepont  v,  Barnard,  6  N.  T. 

calf  r.  Hart,  3  Wyo.  513 ;  Eamphonse  279;  Cool  v.  Feten  B.  &  L.  Co    87 

V.  Gaffner,  73  HL  453,  461 ;  Miller  o.  Ind.  531. 
The  State,  39  Ind.  267 ;  Richmond  R. 
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which  thus  emerge,  arise  the  most  difficult  questions  as  to  their 
revocabilitj  by  the  licensor  alone.^  It  is  apparent,  also,  upon  a 
moment's  reflection,  that,  when  licenses  are  considered  from 
this  standpoint,  an  intermediate  class  must  exist  in  which  the 
controversies  have  arisen  when  the  licenses  were  partly  exe- 
cuted and  partly  executory.  An  illustration  of  this  class  is 
presented  by  the  above-cited  leading  case  of  Wood_t;.  Lead- 
jjitter^yin  which  permission  to  cut  down  and  take  away  a 
designated  number  of  trees  was  sought  to  be  revoked  by  the 
licensor  after  a  portion  of  them  had  been  severed  from  the 
stumps  and  were  lying  where  they  fell  and  the  residue  still 
remained  standing.  Another  illustration  would  be  an  orally 
given  privilege  of  erecting  and  living  in  a  house  upon  another's 
land.^  It  will  be  found  to  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought  and 
exposition  to  consider  such  instances  as  these  as  a  group 
by  themselves,  and,  accordingly,  to  discuss  the  revocability 
of  licenses,  a,  wholly  executory,  6,  wholly  executed,  and,  c,  con- 
tinuously or  repeatedly  executed. 

§  239.  a.  Lloensefl  wholly  Ezeontory  —  Revocation.  —  A 
license  is  wholly  executory  as  long  as  nothing  of  that  which  it 
authorizes  has  been  done  upon  or  affecting  the  land  with  refer- 
ence to  which  it  was  given.^  A  license  to  cut  certain  trees  is 
executory  while  none  of  them  has  been  cut;  and  a  license  to 
flow  a  designated  piece  of  land  is  executory  until,  pursuant  to 
such  authority,  water  has  been  actually  flowed  upon  that 
specific  land.  And  this  is  true  although  the  licensee  may  have 
performed  much  labor  elsewhere  and  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  preparing  to  act  on  the  license ;  as  if,  for  example, 
he  has  erected  a  dam  on  his  own  adjoining  property,  for  the 
purpose  of  flowing  the  water  back  upon  the  land  of  the  licensor.* 
The  law  is  thoroughly  settled  everywhere,  that  a  license  of  this 
kind,  —  wholly  executory,  —  whether  it  authorize  the  act  or 
acts  to  be  performed  upon  the  land  of  the  licensor  or  upon  that 
of  the  licensee,  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  licensor, 
if  the  licensee  has  not  expended  money  nor  otherwise  mate- 

1  The  licensee  alone  ma,j,  at  any  ^  HiU  v.  Hill,  113  Mass.  103 ;  Bodge 

time,  release  or  abandon  his  privUege.  v,  McClintock,  47  N.  H.  383 ;  Houston 

Bark  v.  Johnston,  55  Pa.  St.  164.  v.  Laffee,  46  N.  H.  505. 

<  13  M.  &  W.  838.    See  note  on  *  Thompson  v.  Gregory,  4   Johns. 

Hcenses,  49  Lawy.  Rep.  Ann.  497.  (N.  Y.)  81 ;    Hazleton  v.  Pntnam,  4 

*  Jamieson  v,  Millemann,  3   Bner  Chand.  (Wis.)  117;   Carleton  v.  Red- 

(N.  Y.),  855;  Jackson  v.  Babcock,  4  ington,  21  N.  H.  291,  293;  Woodward 

Johns.  (N.  T.)  418 ;  Prince  v.  Case,  10  v.  Seelej,  11  m.  157, 165. 
Conn.  375,  378. 
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riallj  changed  his  position  upon  the  faith  of  such  license ;  i.  e., 
if  its  abolition  will  leave  the  licensee  in  statu  quo}  And  a 
large  majority  of  the  best  courts  go  far  beyond  this,  and  hold 
that  such  a  license  is  freely  revocable  by  the  licensor  alone, 
although  the  other  party  may  have  paid  value  for  it,  or,  in 
reliance  upon  it,  may  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  or 
in  other  ways  substantially  altered  his  position.^  In  the  states 
in  which  this  view  prevails,  both  the  courts  of  law  and  those 
of  equity  sustain  it,  and  refuse  to  fasten  any  liability  upon  the 
licensor  for  his  act  of  revocation,  on  the  clear,  just  principle 
that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be,  as  was  said  in  New  York,  to 
allow  a  mere  parol  license  or  oral  privilege  to  create  a  valid 
easement  or  other  incorporeal  hereditament,  thus  not  only  in 
effect  repealing  the  statute  of  frauds^  but  also  abolishing  the 
rule  of  the  common  law  that  such  an  interest  in  or  over  land 
can  only  be  conveyed  by  a  deed.*  In  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  the  true  and  forcible  argument  for  the 
rule  was  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Beasley  as  follows:  ^^If  a 
parol  license,  inefficacious  by  force  of  the  act,  should  be  ren- 
dered efficacious  by  reason  of  a  losing  performance  on  the  side 
of  the  licensee,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse,  on  a  like  ground, 
to  apply  a  similar  quality  to  a  sale  of  goods  equally  within  the 
statutory  condemnation.  .  .  .  The  fact-  is,  that  a  statute  which 
renders  legal  the  revocation  of  certain  classes  of  contracts  is 
founded  on  the  theory  that  while,  by  its  force,  great  losses  will 


1  MTood  V.  Leadbitter,  13  M.  &  W. 
838;  Sampson  v.  Bornside,  13  N.  H. 
264;  Hnff  v.  McCaolej,  53  Pa.  St  206 ; 
Root  V.  Wadbams,  107  N.  Y.384 ;  Law- 
rence V.  Springer,  49  N.  J.  £q.  289 ; 
ParUh  V.  Kaspare,  109  Ind.  586. 

«  Foot  V.  New  Haven  &  North  Co., 
23  Conn.  214,  223 ;  Tbompson  v.  Greg- 
ory, 4  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  81  ;  Babcock  v. 
Utter,  1  Abb.  Ct  App.  Dec.  (N.  Y.)  27, 
60 ;  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,  129  N.  Y.  604 ; 
Wbite  17.  Manhattan  B.  Co.,  139  N.  Y. 
19;  Lawrence  v.  Springer,  49  N.  J. 
£q.  289;  Morse  v,  Copeland,  2  Gray 
(Maas.),  302 ;  Cook  v.  Steams,  11  Mass. 
533;  Seidensparger  v.  Spear,  17  Me. 
123;  Foster  v.  Browning,  4  B.  L  47, 
53 ;  Batchelder  r.  Hibbard,  58  N.  H. 
269 ;  Prince  ».  Case,  10  Conn.  375 ;  Col- 
lins Co.  V.  Maxcj,  25  Conn.  239 ;  Jack- 
son &  S.  Co.  ».  Phila.  W.  A  B.  B.  Co., 
4  Del  Ch.  180;  Carter  9.  Harlan,  6 


Md.  20;  Wood  v.  M.  A.  L.  B.  Co.,  90 
Mich.  334 ;  Lake  Erie  B.  B.  v.  Ken- 
nenlj,  132  Ind.  274;  St.  Lonia  Nat. 
Stock  Yards  v.  Wiggins  Ferry  Co..  112 
m  384 ;  Minneapolis  Mill  Co.  v,  Minn. 
&  St.  Loois  B.  Co.,  51  Minn.  304; 
Pitzzman  v.  Boyce,  111  Mo.  387; 
Thoemke  v.  Fiedler,  91  Wis.  386;  Beck 
V.  L.  N.  O.  &  T.  B.  Co.,  65  Miss.  172; 
Stewart  v,  Stevens,  10  Colo.  440;  Dake 
of  Satherland  r.  Heathcote  (1892),  1  Ch. 
475.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  license 
had  been  partly  executed ;  but  the  de- 
cision was  that,  in  so  fir  as  it  was 
executonf  it  was  revocable,  and  hence 
they  are  authority  for  the  proposition 
for  which  they  are  cited. 

«  Wolfe  p.  Frost,  4  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
72,  90 ;  White  v.  Manhattan  B.  Co.,  139 
N.  Y.  19;  Cronkhite  v,  Cronkhite,  94 
N.  Y.  323. 
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many  times  fall  upon  promisees,  nevertheless  such  losses  must 
be  endured  hy  such  sufferers  in  order  that  the  mass  of  the 
community  shall  be  protected  against  worse  disaster."  ^  With 
the  statute  of  frauds  before  him,  it  is  the  licensee's  own  folly 
that  he  performs  labor  or  incurs  expense  on  the  strength  of 
a  parol  agreement  for  a  right  or  interest  in  the  land  of  his 
neighbor.  He  is  not  justified,  as  a  reasonable  person,  in  rely- 
ing on  such  a  contract ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  in  legal  con- 
templation defrauded  when  the  permission  is  annulled  by  the 
other  party .2  But,  when  the  licensor  has  been  guilty  of  con- 
duct such  that  the  revocation  of  the  license  would  otherwise 
act  as  a  fraud  on  the  promisee,  as  when  he  has  made  false 
statements  or  misrepresentations,  other  than  the  promise  of 
the  license,  which  have  induced  the  licensee  substantially  to 
change  his  position,  then  all  the  courts  are  agreed  that  the 
license  can  not  be  revoked,  or  at  least  that  it  can  not  be  done 
away  with  imless  the  licensee  is  fully  reimbursed  or  placed  in 
statu  quo?  In  other  words,  the  principle  of  the  revocability 
of  executory  licenses  is  a  rule,  not  to  shield  fraud,  but  in  favor 
of  the  statute  of  frauds^ 

It  was  early  decided  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  and  the 
principle  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  there  and  followed  in  a 
few  other  states,  such  as  Georgia,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas,  that  an  executory  license  becomes  irrevocable  and 
in  effect  transfers  an  interest  in  or  over  the  land,  by  the  fact 
that,  in  reliance  upon  the  parol  promise,  the  licensee  has  ex- 
pended money,  or  performed  labor,  and  will  suffer  conse- 
quential injury  if  the  license  be  abrogated.^  This  is  the 
extreme,  so-called  equitable  view,  which  subordinates  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  of  frauds  to  the  apparent  demands  of 
the  individual  case.    It  is  defended  by  the  argument  that  the 

1  Lawrence  v.  Springer,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  *  Le  Fevre  v.  Le  Fevre,  4  Serg.  &  R. 

289,  296.       '  (Pa.)  241 ,  267 ;  Dark  v.  Johnston,  55  Pa. 

s  Wood  9.  Leadbitter,  13  M  &  W*  St.  164;  Cleland's  App.,  133  Pa.  St.  189 ; 

838 ;  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,  129  N.  Y.  Winham  v.  McGnire,  51  Ga.  578 ;  Hiers 

604,  610;  Dealoge  v,  Pearce,  38  Mo.  r.MiU  Haven  Co..  113  Ga.  1002;  Hark- 

588,  599.  ness  v.  Barton,  39  Iowa,  101 ;  Lee  v. 

*  Minneapolis  MiU  Co.  v,  Minn.  &  St.  McLeod,  12  Ner.  280 ;  Moees  v.  Sanford, 
L.R.  Co.,  51  Minn.  304,  313 ;  Eckerson  2  Lea  (Tenn.),  655;  Thomas  v.  Jnuc- 
V,  Crippen,  110  N.  Y.586;  Cronkhite  v,  tion  City  Lrrigation  Co.,  80  Tex.  550; 
Cronkhite,  94  N.  Y.  323, 327 ;  Wiseman  Clark  v.  Glidden,  60  Vt.  702 ;  Gilmore 
r.  Luckflinger,  84  N.  Y.  31,  v,  Armstrong,  48  Neb.  92 ;  Flickinger 

*  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan.  129  N.  Y.  v.  Shaw,  87  CaL  126. 
604,  610;    Lawrence   v.  Springer,  49 

N.  J.  Eq.  289,  296. 
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licensee,  bj  so  changing  his  position,  becomes  practically  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  license  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ^^and  it 
would  be  against  all  conscience  to  annul  it,  as  soon  as  the 
benefit  expected  from  the  expenditure  is  beginning  to  be  per- 
ceived.*' ^  Thus,  where  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land  had  made 
expensive  improvements  upon  it,  on  the  faith  of  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  he  might  use  an  alley  on  his  neighbor's  lot,  it 
was  held  that  he  had  an  irrevocable  license  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  way  over  the  alley.*  And  where  two  owners  had  agreed  in 
erecting  their  houses,  on  their  respective  lots,  so  that  one  could 
not  reach  the  upper  stories  of  his  house  except  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  other's  building,  it  was  decided  tiiat  an  irrevocable 
right  of  access  was  thus  created.'  In  a  few  of  the  states  this 
view  is  adopted  by  the  courts  of  equity,  while  rejected  by  the 
common-law  courts.*  But  the  New  York  Oourt  of  Appeals 
effectually  answers  the  arguments  in  favor  of  making  such 
licenses,  merely  as  such,  irrevocable,  either  in  law  or  in  equity, 
and  sustains  tiie  opposite  rule  of  England  and  most  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows :  **  This  is  plainly  the  rule  of  the 
statute.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  the  rule  required  by  public 
policy.  It  prevents  the  burdening  of  lands  with  restrictions 
founded  upon  oral  agreements  easily  misunderstood.  It  gives 
security  and  certainty  to  titles,  which  are  most  important  to  be 
preserved  against  defects  and  qualifications  not  founded  upon 
solemn  instruments.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  to  enforce  oral 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  is  clearly  defined  and  well  under- 
stood, and  is  indisputable.  But  to  change  what  commenced 
in  a  license  into  an  irrevocable  right,  on  the  ground  of  equit- 
able estoppel,  is  another  and  quite  a  different  matter.''  ^ 

§  240.  b.  ZiloenMB  whoUy  eaceoat«d  —  IrreTooable.  —  The 
statute  of  frauds  does  not  apply  to, a  license  which  has  been 
completely  carried  out  and  performed.  Whether  it  was  given 
by  deed  or  by  oral  contract,  the  execution  of  it  before  it  is 
revoked  makes  it  an  accomplished  act,  performed  with  the 
valid  consent  of  both  parties,  to  which  no  statutory  prohibition 

1  Rerick  V,  Kern,  14  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  man  o.  Poor,  38  Me.  S37 ;    Cook    v. 

267,271;  Le  Fevre  t;.  Le  Fevie,  4  Serg.  Prigden,  45  Ga.   331.     6ee  Babcock 

&  R.  (Pa.)  241.  V,  Utter,  1  Abb.  Ct  App.  Dec.  (K.  T.) 

s  Ebner  p.  Stick ter,  19  Pa.  St.  19.  27-^  ;    Wiseman   v,   Lnckiinger,     84 

•  Cieland's  App.,  183  Pa.  St.  189.  N.  Y.  31. 

«  Kamphonae  v.  Gaffner,  73  HI.  453,  *  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,  129   ^.    Y. 

461 ;  Tanner  v.  Valentine,  75  BL  624;  604,  6ia 
Johnson  v.  Skillman,  29  Ind.  95;  Pit- 
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can  thereafter  apply.^  It  is,  moreover,  a  complete  excuse  and 
justification  to  the  licensee  for  what  he  has  done  by  virtue  of  its 
authority.  And  that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  settled  rule  of 
law  that  a  wholly  executed  license  is  irrevocable ;  having  per- 
mitted the  act  or  acts  to  be  done  without  objection,  the  licenser 
can  not  annul  or  recall  his  parol  permission  so  as  to  hold  the 
licensee  as  a  trespasser.^  Thus,  if  one  by  license  of  another, 
pull  down  an  existing  building  on  the  latter's  land,  or  dig  and 
lay  an  aqueduct  in  his  lot,  or  cut  down  and  remove  trees  from 
his  forest,  no  action  will  lie  for  such  proceedings,  no  matter 
how  much  the  licensor  may  have  been  injured  thereby.^ 

§  241.  e.  laioensas  oontinuoiiAly  or  repeatedly  executed. — 
Many  questions  have  been  presented  to  the  courts  as  to  licenses 
partly  executed  and  partly  executory ;  such,  for  example,  as  a 
permission  to  flow  water  unto  another's  land  and  to  retain  it 
there,  or  to  build  a  house  upon  his  property  and  to  continue  to 
live  in  it  indefinitely.  The  same  kind  of  question  is  presented 
also  by  an  authority  to  do  several  distinct  acts  on  land  of 
another,  when  some  of  them  have  been  performed  and  others 
are  still  unexecuted.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  highest 
courts  and  best  writers  have  spoken  of  such  licenses  as  these 
as  ^^  executed,"  ^  while  others  have  dealt  with  them  under  the 
simple  designation  "executory."*  They  are  not  entirely  within 
either  of  those  classes.  They  can  be  most  intelligibly  explained, 
as  a  class  or  group  by  themselves,  as  contirmously  or  repeatedly 
executed  licenses.  Our  discussion  of  them  falls  naturally  and 
logically  into  two  divisions,  namely :  (a)  those  continuously  or 
repeatedly  executed  licenses  the  performance  of  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  licensor's  land,  and  (b)  those  continuously 
or  repeatedly  executed  licenses  the  performance  of  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  licensee's  land. 

1  TajloT  V,  Waters,  7  Tannt.  374;  Kent,  18  Pick.  (Mass.)  569;  Fentiman 

Woodbury  v.  Parsley,  7  N.  H.  237 ;  Wal-  r.  Smith,  4  East,  107 ;  Bridges  v.  Pur- 

.  ter  V.  Post,  6  Duer  (N.  Y.),  363.  cell,  1  Dev.  A  B.  (N.  C.)  492,  496. 

3  Selden  v,  Del.  Canal  Ck>.,  29  N.  Y.  «  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,   129  N.  Y. 

634,  639;  Pratt  v,  Ogden,  34  N.  Y.  20;  604,  610;  Wolfe  v.  Frost,  4  Sand.  Ch. 

Cook  V.  Steams,  11  Mass.  533;  Foot  v.  (N.  Y.)   72,  90;  Cleland's  App.,   133 

New  Hayen  &  North  Co.,  23  Conn.  214 ;  Pa.  St   189 ;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

Barnes  v,  Barnes,  6  Vt.  388 ;  Sampson  p.  667  (6th  ed.  §  844),  p.  *400;  Jones, 

9.  Bnmside,  13  N.  H.  264 ;   Wood  v.  Ease.  §  77,  et  seq, 
Leadbitter,  13  M.  &  W.  838 ;  Smith  v.  ^  Dodge  v.  McClintock,  47  N.  H. 

Goulding.  6  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  154.  383;  Hill  v.  Hill,  113  Mass.  103 ;  Het- 

•  Prince  V.  Case,  10  Conn.  375,  378;  field  v.  Cent.  K.  Co.,  29  N.  J.  L.  571 ; 

Pratt  V.  Ogden,  34  N.  Y.  20 ;  Sampson  Lawrence  v.  Springer,  49  N.  J.  Eq. 

V.  Bomside,  13  N.  H.  264;    Kent  v.  289. 
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§  242  (a)  Ziloensas  to  be  oontiiiaoiialy  or  repeatedly  executed 
on  the  Lioeneor's  Land.  —  The  first  of  these  —  the  license  to  be 
continuously  or  repeatedly  executed  on  the  licensor's  land — may 
be  easily  and  full/  treated  by  being  considered  as  in  effect  two 
licenses ;  the  one  wholly  executed,  embracing  that  part  which 
has  been  already  performed  and  therefore  governed  by  the 
principles  discussed  in  section  239  above ;  the  other  executory, 
embracing  the  other  portion  and  governed  by  the  principles 
discussed  in  section  240  above.  It  follows  that  such  a  license 
is  a  complete  excuse  and  justification  for  what  has  been 
done  pursuant  to  it  before  its  revocation ;  ^  that,  by  the  great 
weight  of  authority  the  licensor  who  has  not  been  guilty  of 
fraud  or  unfair  dealing  respecting  it  may  at  any  time  revoke  it 
as  to  the  future  and  stop  further  operations  under  it,  no  matter 
how  much  injury  such  revocation  may  cause  the  licensee,'  and 
that,  according  to  the  Pennyslvania  doctrine,  it  has  become 
entirely  irrevocable  after  the  licensee  has  so  altered  his  posi- 
tion upon  the  faith  of  it  as  not  to  be  left  substantially  in  statu 
quo  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  license.^  Thus,  under  the 
majority  rule,  it  has  been  held  that  a  verbal  license  given  to  an 
adjacent  proprietor  to  erect  and  use  a  retaining  wall  upon  the 
licensor's  land  might  be  revoked  after  the  wall  was  erected, 
and  the  licensee  might  be  compelled  to  remove  the  wall.^  But 
the  latter  was  not  liable  in  damages  for  having  placed  it  there. 
And  in  another  case,  where  the  permission  was  to  build  a  dam 
on  the  licensor's  land,  it  was  decided  that  the  landowner 
might  at  any  time  compel  the  removal  of  the  dam  from  his 
property,  and  that  its  owner  was  not  liable  in  damages  for  hav- 
ing built  and  retained  it  there  nor  for  its  affecting  the  land 
during  the  reasonable  time  required  for  its  removal  after  the 
license  was  revoked.*  But,  in  applying  the  Pennsylvania  doc- 
trine, it  was  adjudged  that  an  oral  authority  to  cast  sawdust 
into  a  stream  was  wholly  irrevocable  after  the  licensee  had 
been  led  thereby  to  build  his  mill  in  a  location  different  from 
that  which  he  had  originally  intended ;  ^  and  a  license  to  sink 

1  i  240,  supra.  154.    Also  Cook  v,  Stearns,  11  Mut. 

>  §  239,  iupra;  Hicks  v.  Swift  Creek  5S3 ;  Momford  v.  Whitney,  15  Wend. 

Mill  Co.,  133   Ala.  411;   Emerson  v.  (N.  Y.)  380;  White  o.  Manhattan  R. 

Shores,  95  Me.  S37.  Co.,  139  N.  Y.  19 ;  Lawrence  v.  Springer, 

*  Ibid.  49  N.  J.  £q.  289 ;  Batchelder  v.  Hibbard, 
«  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,  139  N.   Y.  58  N.  H.  269  ;  Wood  v.  Mich.  Air  Line 

604;    St.   Lonis  Nat.  Stock   Yards   v.       R.  Co.,  90  Mich.  334. 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.,  112  HI.  384.  •  Thompson  v.  McElamey,  82  PA. 

*  Smith  V.  Ooolding,  6  Cosh.  (Mass.)      St.  174.  f 
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and  retain  a  shaft  for  mines  in  the  licensor's  land  was  held  to 
be  irrevocable  after  the  shaft  had  been  made.^  It  was  in  decid- 
ing a  case  similar  to  these  last  two,  that  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  said :  "  It  is  better,  we  think,  that  the  law  requiring 
interests  in  land  to  be  evidenced  by  deed  should  be  observed, 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  chanceller  to  construe  an  executed 
license  "  (the  license  was  partly  executed)  "  as  a  grant  depend- 
ing upon  what,  in  his  view,  may  be  equity  in  the  special  case."  ^ 
§  243.  (b)  Lioenses  to  be  continuotuily-  or  repeatedly  executed 
on  the  Licensee's  Land.  —  A  license  to  be  executed  upon  the 
licensee's  land  can  exist  only  in  those  cases  in  which  its  perform- 
ance will  destroy  or  impair  some  right  owned  by  the  licensor 
over  that  land.  For,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  adverse  right, 
one  may  do  what  he  pleases  on  his  property  without  the  neces- 
sity for  any  license.  Thus,  if  one  have  an  easement  to  enjoy 
for  his  house  light  and  air  over  the  adjacent  lot,  such  a  license 
may  arise  in  the  form  of  a  permission  to  his  neighbor  to  so 
build  as  to  shut  out  such  light  and  air  and  retain  his  building 
in  that  position.  As  soon  as  a  license  of  this  nature  is  either 
wholly  executed,  or  partly  executed  by  a  material  change  of 
position  on  the  part  of  the  licensee,  it  becomes  entirely/  irrevo- 
cable.^   For  the  effect  of  enforcing  it  is  not  to  create  or  convey 


1  Beattj  V,  Gregory,  17  Iowa,  114. 
Also  Wickersham  i;.  Orr,  9  Iowa,  253, 
260;  Lee  v.  McLeod,  12  Nev.  280; 
§  239,  supra.  Under  either  of  the  op- 
posiug  roles,  a  license  may  be  revoked 
by  the  licensor  after  practically  all  the 
beneficial  parposes  of  its  creation  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  licensee.  Allen  v. 
Fiske,  42  Vt.  462 ;  Clark  t?.  Glidden,  60 
Vt.  702,  710. 

3  Crosdale  v.  Lanigan,  129  N.  Y.  604, 
610.  The  word  "  execnted,"  as  used  in 
the  passage  qaoted,  is  explained  by  the 
context.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  criti- 
cise the  high  tribunal  from  whose  lan- 
guage the  quotation  is  taken ;  but  rather 
to  make  the  text  of  this  treatise  plain. 
The  license,  in  that  case,  was  an  oral 
permission  to  build  a  retaining  wall  on 
another^s  land,  and,  before  the  license 
was  attempted  to  be  revoked,  the  wall 
had  been  entirely  erected.  In  a  true 
and  literal  sense,  therefore,  the  license 
was  executed.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment meant  it  to  include  the  right  to 


maintain  the  wall,  for  at  least  a  reason- 
able time  after  it  was  finished;  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
licensee.  It  was  this  last  named  part, 
this  distinctly  implied  part  of  the  license, 
that  was  in  reality  revoked.  The  right 
to  build  was  not  revoked;  for,  if  that 
could  have  been  done,  the  licensor  might 
have  sued  the  licensee  and  recovered 
against  him  in  an  action  for  trespass. 
The  privilege  of  keeping  the  wall  there  in 
the  future,  and  that  alone,  was  revoked. 
It  ivas,  in  a  sense,  an  "executed" 
license ;  but  there  was  a  distinct  part  of 
it  that  was  executory^  and  the  executory 
part  alone  was  revocable.  It  is  believed 
that  a  correct  understanding  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  courts  have  used  the  terms 
"  executed  "  and  "  executory,"  in  treat- 
ing of  the  law  of  licenses,  would  clarify 
many  opinions  and  do  away  with  many 
apparent  discrepancies. 

»  Winter  v,  Brockwell,  8  East,  308 ; 
Hewline  v,  Shippam,  5  B.  &  C.  221 ; 
Moore  v,  Rawson,  3  B.  &  C.  332 ;  Morse 
V.  Copeland,  2  Gray  (Mass.),  302;  Pope 
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anj  right  or  interest  in  real  property,  but  to  destroy  an  existing 
easement  or  senritnde:  and,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  equitable 
estoppel  maj  be  applied  without  in  any  way  contravening  the 
statute  of  frauds.  The  impairment  or  destruction  of  incor- 
poreal hereditaments  is  not  affected  by  the  statute  of  frauds, 
nor  by  the  common-law  rule  which  requires  certain  interests 
in  real  property  to  be  conveyed  by  deed.^ 

§  244.  How  Zdoanses  may  be  roToked.  —  A  revocable  license 
may  be  revoked  and  terminated  by  any  act  of  the  licensor 
which  prevents,  or  is  inconsistent  with,  its  exercise.*  It  is  re- 
voked by  his  death,  or  by  his  conveyance  of  the  land  without 
excepting  or  preserving  the  right,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
licensee.^  So  an  action  by  the  landowner  against  the  licensee, 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  its  exercise,  brings  it  to  an 
end.* 


V.  O'Hara,  48  N.  Y.  446;  JamieMn  v. 
MUlimann,  S  Dner  (N.  Y.),  855 ;  Veghte 
v.Raritan  Co.,  19  N.  J.  £q.  148,  153; 
Foot  V.  New  Haren  &  North  Co.,  83 
Conn.  314,  283 ;  Addison  v.  Hack,  8  GUI 
(Md.),  881;  Haxleton  v.  Patnam,  3 
Chand.  (Wis.)  117,  184. 

1  Ibid. ;  Wolfe  v.  Frort,  4  Sand.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  78,  90;  Wood  v.  Leadbitter,  13 
M.  &  W.  838. 

^Hodgkins  v.  Farrington,  150  Bfaai. 
19,  81 ;  East  Jeraej  Iron  Co.  v.  Wright, 


38  N.  J.  Eq.  848;  Winne  v.  Ulster  Co 
Sar.  Inst,  37  Hon  (N.  Y.),  349. 

s  Wood  V.  Leadbitter,  13  M.  ft  W. 
838 ;  De  Haro  r.  United  States,  5  WaU. 
(U.  S.)  599 ;  Emerson  v.  Shores,  95  Me. 
837 ;  Eckert «.  Peters,  55  N.  J.  Eq.  379 ; 
Yandenbnrgh  v.  Van  Bnrgen,  13  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  218. 

«  Mnmford  v.  Whitney,  15  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  380;  Branch  v.  Doane,  17  Conn. 
418.   . 
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ALODIAL  HOLDING. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OUTLINE  OP  THIS  BOOK  —  ANGLO-SAXON  HOLDINGS. 


§245.  Introdaction  —  Divisions. 
§  246.   Anglo-Saxon  and  Ameri- 
can holdings. 


§  247.  Forms  of  Anglo-Saxon 
holdings. 

§  248.  Fendal  germs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  law. 


§  245.  Introdaotioii — Divlsioiui. — The  forms  or  kinds  of 
real  property  having  been  examined  and  explained,  the  next 
department  of  our  subject  is  a  discussion  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  held  or  owned.  This  will  in- 
volve historical  matter,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of  little 
or  no  importance  to  the  American  lawyer.  But,  in  addition 
to  its  lending  the  satisfaction,  and  utility  alike,  which  thor- 
oughness merely  for  its  own  sake  brings  with  the  work  of 
every  student,  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tenures  and  holdings 
affords  a  constant  soiyrce  of  enlightenment  and  assistance  in 
the  study  of  the  subsequent  and  more  directly  practical  por- 
tions of  real-property  law.  There  are  many  statutes  and  forms 
of  modern  law  that  may  be  largely  understood  and  often  ap- 
plied by  him  who  has  no  knowledge  whence  they  came.  Those 
who  are  to  know  them  fully,  however,  and  desire  to  be  able  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  must  frequently  go  to  their 
beginnings  and  trace  them  from  their  sources.  To  observe  the 
salient  elements  of  real-property  law,  as  they  arose  and  grew 
in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  to  investigate  the 
important  changes  and  additions,  which  came  about  as  the 
result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  vigorous  sway  of 
the  feudal  system ;  to  note  the  decline  of  that  system,  its  re- 
jection in  America  and  the  restoration  here  of  land  holding 
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to  substantially  its  primitiye  form,  and  ultimately  to  find 
scattered  along  through  it  all  the  mainsprings  of  hundreds  of 
leading  principles,  which  are  at  the  basis  of  this  and  other  great 
departments  of  jurisprudence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
not  merely  the  work  of  an  antiquarian ;  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  thorough  equipment  of  a  practical  American  lawyer. 
The  effort  is  made  in  this  book  to  present,  in  as  terse  a  form 
as  is  compatible  with  clearness,  the  historical  matter  which 
explains  our  holdings  of  real  property  and  shows  the  origin 
and  nature  of  important  rules  and  principles  of  other  branches 
of  the  subject.  This  will  be  attempted  in  three  chapters,  the 
firsty  or  present  one,  of  which  deals  with  Anglo-Saxon  holdings, 
the  second  with  the  feudal  system,  and  the  third  with  holdings 
in  the  United  States.  How  the  tenure  of  the  county  of  Kent 
supplied  a  natural  connection  between  the  holdings  to  be 
discussed  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  chapters  is  hereafter 
explained.^  With  that  link  —  or  rather  chain  five  centuries 
long — between  them,  those  holdings  are,  nevertheless,  largely 
identical;  and  the  chapters  which  deal  with  them,  though 
separated  by  that  on  the  feudal  system  (which  is  Part  II.),  are 
logically  to  be  thought  of  together  as  constituting  Part  I.  of 
this  Book. 

§  246.  Anglo-aaxon  and  Amerloan  Boldinss.  —  There  is  very 
little  actual  knowledge,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  system,  if 
there  were  anything  at  all  that  could  be  called  a  system,  under 
which  land  was  held  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  —  the  Angles, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes  —  who  wrested  England  from  the' 
Celtic  and  British  tribes  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  similar  lack  of  information  as  to  many  of 
their  laws  and  institutions,  which  prevailed  even  down  to  the 
Norman  Oonquest.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English  history,  much  real  property  was 
owned  and  held  alodially,  that  is,  ^^  held  in  absolute  ownership^ 
not  in  dependence  upon  any  other  body  or  person  in  whom  the 
proprietary  rights  were  supposed  to  reside,  or  to  whom  the 
possessor  of  the  land  was  bound  to  render  service."*  An  ordi- 
nary kind  of  landed  interest  was  that  of  such  absolute  domia* 
ion  and  control,  each  owner  being  the  entire  master  of  his 
property,  independent  of  all  obligations  to  render  services  or 

1  (  246,  infra.  Kent'i  Com.  p.  *488;  Freeman,  Nox^ 

*  lAghj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)      man  Conq.  (Sd  ed.)  L  84. 
p.  18;  8  Blackft  Com.  p.  viOSj  3 
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monej  payments  to  anj  one,  except  onlj  the  three  requirements, 
the  trinoda  neeesntoi^  to  which  all  lands  were  subject.  These 
were  the  obligations  to  render  military  services  for  the  king 
{expedition  and  to  repair  bridges,  and  fortresses  (pontU  arcisve 
construetio),  and  were  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  proprietary 
nature.^  After  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  general  burden- 
ing of  lands  in  England  with  feudal  requirements,  the  Kent- 
ishmen  struggled  persistently,  and  with  a  large  amount  of 
success  (though  their  lands  were  brought  under  the  feudal 
Bysteoi),  for  the  preservation  of  this  alodial  characteristic  of 
their  real-property  holdings.'  And,  in  the  royal  charters  to 
most  of  the  American  -colonies,  in  after  times,  reference  was 
made  to  the  holding  of  lands  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the 
same  immunities  that  those  lands  enjoyed  from  many  of  the 
feudal  burdens  were  assured  for  the  realty  here.^  Thus, 
the  county  of  Kent  formed,  as  it  were,  a  bridge,  over  feudal 
eras,  between  the  alodial  holdings  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
and  the  same  form  of  real-property  ownership  now  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  the  United  States.^ 

§  247.  Forms  of  Ani^o-Saacon  Boldings.  —  The  alodial  lands 
of  the  Saxons  were  practically  co-extensive  with  their  book- 
lands  (boc-land)^  or  those  which  had  originally  been  "  booked," 
or  granted,  by  the  king  and  his  council  of  wise  men  (witenage- 
mot  or  tvitan)^  from  the  common  property  of  the  community, 
to  individuals  or  religious  bodies.^  The  characteristics  of  such 
grants  depended  largely,  of  course,  upon  the  terms  of  the 
charters,  or  ^^  hoohsy^  by  which  they  were  made ;  but  these  lands 
were  generally,  not  only  held  alodially,  but  also  with  the  right 
of  the  owners  to  will  them  away,  or  transfer  them  to  others 
by  act  trUer  vivos.  They  were  idso  inheritable,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  special  local  custom,  passed,  on  the  death  of  the 
owner  intestate,  to  all  of  his  sons  in  equal  shares.®    Another 

^  I  Stnbb's  Const.  Hist.  Eng.  pp.  76,  socage,  and  not  in  capiu  or  bjr  knight- 

190;  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  service.*' 
p.  13 ;  1  Blackst.  Com.,  p.  *26S.  *  §  288,  infra, 

s  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  *  Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5tb  ed.) 

ed.),  p.  186 ;  1  Wash.  B.  P.  p.  •  17,  6th  p.  12. 
ed.,  (  55.  *  IHgbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

*  1  Spenoe,  Eq. Jar.  105, n. ;  iStory,  p.  26;  1  PoU.  ft  Blait  Hist.  Eng.  Law 

Coost.  159.     An  ordinary  expression  in  (2d  ed.),  p.  60,  where  it  is  also  said :  "  It 

those  chartersy   describing  the  tenure,  is  important  to  remember  that  book-land 

was:  "to  be  holden  of  onr  sovereign  was  a  clerkly  and  exotic  institution,  and 

lord  the  king  as  of  his  manor  of  East  that  grants  of  it  owe  their  existence 

Gzeenwich  in  the  conntj  of  Kent  in  the  directly  or  indirectly  to  royal  favor,  and 

realm  of  England,  in  free  and  common  throw  no  light,  save  incidentally,  on  the 

old  customary  rules  of  land-holding.'' 
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large  portion  of  the  land  was  CB\\ed  folk-land^  which  was  held 
by  virtue  of  the  customary  law  of  the  realm,  without  any 
written  title.  It  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  property,  coming 
down  as  it  did  by  custom  from  ancestor  to  heir,  could  not  be 
aliened  from  the  family  (or  folk^)  without  much  difficulty,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  by 
will.^  Large  tracts  of  territory,  called  terra  regi%^  were  also 
held  by  the  king  indiyidually.  These  came,  in  process  of  time, 
to  be  known  as  the  king's  folk -land  ;  and  it  was,  without  doubt, 
the  great  extent  and  importance  of  this  domain,  with  the  fre- 
quent additions  to  it  from  forfeiture  and  other  causes,  that 
ultimately  gave  emphasis,  if  not  origin,  to  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  English  feudal  system,  that  all  real  propertj 
was  originally  vested  in  the  crown.*  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  land  was  sometimes  let  out  by  the  owner, 
to  be  held  of  him  by  another ;  and  it  was  then  styled  laenrland. 
It  is  probable  that  this  arrangement  was  most  frequently  made 
to  continue  during  the  life  of  the  holder,  though  it  may  some- 
times have  been  for  one  or  more  years  or  even  a  shorter  period.* 
Here  was  the  precursor,  if  not  the  original,  of  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  of  subsequent  centuries.^ 

§  248.   Feudal  Gtorms  in  Anglo-Saxon  Z^iw.  —  It  is  said  by 
the  most  recent  and  careful  historians  that,  toward  the  close 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  there  are  discernible  in  these  forms 
of  land  holding  the  germs  and  some  of  the  growth  of  that  which 
was  hastened  by  the  Norman  Conquest  into  the  fully  developed 
feudal  system.    There  was  present  the  relation  of  lord  and 
man  (closely  corresponding  originally  to  the  Roman  princeps 
and  comei)y  and  this  had  in  some  instances  developed  into  iite 
relation  of  lord  and  tenant.    Large  districts  of  land  were  held 
by  great  men,  such  as  the  kings  tfiegns^  or  by  religious  institu- 
tions, and  divided,  parcelled  out,  and  controlled  by  a  system 
similar  to  that  which  characterized  the  manors  of  the  succeed- 
ing centuries.^    And,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  there  were  many  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  owed  and 
rendered  to  superior  owners  of  the  land  services  substantial] jr 
the  same  as  those  which  were  afterwards  incident  to  the  rela- 

1  iPoU.  &  Mait.   Hist.  Eng.  Law  p.  310;  Digbj.Hist  LawR.P.(5tl&  ed.) 

(2d  ed.),  pp.  61,  62.  p.  16. 

«  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  *  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5tb  ed.) 

pp.  17, 18.  pp.  49,  50. 

•  1  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law(Sd  *  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R  P.  (5Ui  ed.) 

ed.),  p.  61 ;  1  Eemble,  Saxons  in  Eng.  pp.  19-25. 
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tioQ  x)f  lord  and  vassal.^  ^^  After  the  Norman  Conquest  book- 
4ttttd  preserved  its  name  for  a  time  in  some  cases,  but  was 
finally  merged  in  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  relations  of  a  grantee  of  book-land  to  those  who 
held  under  him  were  doubtless  tending  for  some  considerable 
time  before  the  Oonquest  to  be  practically  very  like  those  of  a 
feudal  superior;  but  Anglo-Saxon  law  had  not  reached  the 
point  of  expressing  the  fact  in  any  formal  way.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  continental  modes  of  conveyance  and  classifica- 
tion of  tenures  must  have  coalesced  sooner  or  later.  But  the 
Conquest  suddenly  bridged  a  gap  which  at  the  time  was  still 
well  marked.  After  its  work  is  done  we  find  several  new  lines 
of  division  introduced  and  some  old  ones  obliterated,  while  all 
those  that  are  recognized  are  deeper  and  stronger  than  before. 
The  king's  lordship  and  the  hands  that  gather  the  king's  dues 
are  everywhere ;  and  where  they  have  come  the  king's  law  will 
soon  follow."  * 

1  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Law  *  I  Poll.  &  Blait.  Hiat.  EDg.  Law  (2d 

(2d  ed.),  p.  61.  ed.)»  pp.  62, 63. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FEUDAL  BTSTEM  AND  ITS  FBtriTS. 


Tk€  Feudal  Sifstem. 

§268.  Petty      serjeanty  —  Bur- 

§249.  lis    riae  and  growth    in 

gage  —  Gavelkind. 

England. 

§  269.  8.  Villein     socage  —  Un- 

§250.  Its  nature. 

free  tenures. 

§251.   Creation  of  fendal  rela- 

§270.  Origin  and   incidents   of 

tionship  —  Terms  used. 

tenure  by  villein  socage. 

§  252.  Fealty  —  Homage  —  War- 

§271.  4.  Pure  villeinage. 

ranty. 

§272.   5.  Copyhold   tenure  — Ito 

Tenure. 

development  and  nature. 

§  278.   Survival  of  copyhold  ten- 

§ 258.   Definition    of    tenure  ~ 

ures. 

Classification. 

§274.  Manors. 

§  254.  1.  Tenure  by  knight-ser- 

rice. 

Detcent  and  Alienation  of  ReaUj^,  a$ 

§255.   Aids. 

affected  by  Feuds. 

§256.  ReUef. 

§  275.   Duration  of  vassal^s  hold- 

§257.  Primer  seisin. 

ing. 

§258.    Wardship. 

§  276.  (a)  Descent  of  feuds. 

§259.    Marriage. 

§  277.   (b)  Alienation  by  will. 

§  200.   Fines  for  alienation. 

§  278.   (c)  Alienation  by  act  inter 

§261.   Escheat. 

vivos. 

§262.    Decline  and  destruction  of 

§  279.   Effects  of  Magna  Charta 

tenure  by  knight^ervioe. 

on  alienation  inter  vivos. 

§  263.    Grand  seijeanty. 

§280.   Effects   of    Statute    Quia 

§  264.  Frankalmoin. 

Emptores  on  alienation  inter  vivos. 

§  265.   Divine  service. 

§  281.   Statute  De  Bonis.     Sum- 

§266.  2.  Socage  — Free  and  com- 

mary as  to  alienation  inter  vivos. 

mon  socage. 

§  282.   Restrictions  on  alienation 

§  267.    Incidents    of    tenure   by 

removed    by   Statute  12    Car.  XL 

free  and  common  socage. 

ch.  24  —  Present  results. 
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Seisin. 

§  283.  Seisin  defined  and  dassi- 
fied. 

§  284.  Seisin  not  allowed  to  be 
in  abeyance. 


§  285.   Only  one  seisin  at  a  time. 
§  286.  Disseisin. 

§287.  Livery  of  seisin — Grant — 
Attornment. 


The  Feudal  System. 

§  249.   Rise  and  Orowth  of  the  Feudal  System  in  Bngland>  — 
Feudalism  would  have  conquered  England,  even  if  the  Normans 
had  never  come.     With  William  L  both  conquests  were  com- 
pleted quickly.     In  forms  widely  divergent  in  the  different 
countries,  the  feudal  system,  which  Maine  says  created  a  great 
interruption  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence,^  had  grown  and 
matured  upon  the  continent  much  earlier  than  in  the  British 
isles,  —  probably  because,  in  all  of  its  phases,  it  resulted  from  a 
coalescence  of  Teutonic  customs  and  Roman  practices,  which 
went  on  most  rapidly  where  the  more  cultured  and  civilized 
peoples  of  the  jremnants  of  the  Western  Empire  had  the  great- 
est influence  upon  their  ruder  but  stronger  northern  conquer- 
ors.'   For  at  least  a  century  before  their  taking  of  England  in 
1066,  the  Normans  had  practised  the  system  of  military  tenure 
of  lands  and  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  body  of  trained  lawyers, 
skilled  in  all  the  subtle  reasoning  and  finesse  of  the  feudal 
polity.^     These  they  naturally  brought  with  them  to  their  new 
dominion.     And  the  full-grown  system  of  the  victorious  race, 
converging  with  the  then  incipient  feudal  land  tenure  of  the 
vanquished,  rapidly  produced  the  Anglo-feudalism  which  has 
played  such  a  tremendous  part  in  the  development  of  the 
common  law  of  real  property.    It  would  no  doubt  be  erroneous 
to  assume  that  feudal  tenure  and  its  numerous  burdens  were 
imposed  at  any  one  time  upon  all  the  land  in  England  by  the 
fiat  of  William  the  Conqueror,  powerful  ruler  though  he  was, 
who  would  brook  no  imperium  in  imperio  ;  or  that  it  was  only 
by  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  of  landed  proprietorship, 
existing  apart  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  that  there  was 
brought  into  being,  in  those  troublous  times,  the  English  char- 
acteristics of  the  holdings  of  land  from  and  under  a  superior 
owner  or  lord.     Numerous  forces,  personal,  economical,  and 

1  Maine's  Andent  Law  (let  Amer.      pp.  286-294 ;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P. 
ed.),  p.  15.  ch.  i.  §  ii.  (pp.  30,  31). 

*  Jiaine'fl  Anc.  Law  (1st  Amer.ecL),  *  Oraise  Dig.  ch.  i.  §§  8-12 ;  1  Poll 

&  Mait.  Hist.  £Dg.  Law,  ch.  iii. 
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political,  were  there  working  to  make  history  and  institutions 
rapidly,  yet  with  a  permanency  which  shows  the  absence  of 
haste.^  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  task  had  been  sub- 
stantially performed,  and  practically  all  the  land  of  England 
was  under  the  dominion  of  feudal  masters  and  overlords.^ 
Even  earlier  than  this,  during  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  I.,  he  had  succeeded  in  having  the  domains  of 
many  of  the  Saxon  proprietors,  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
and  the  forfeiture  of  their  lands,  surrendered  to  him  as  feudal 
lord  and  then  handed  back  to  their  owners  to  be  held  of  him ; 
and  when  to  these  acquisitions  were  added  the  vast  estates 
which  had  come  to  him  as  the  direct  result  of  conquest  and 
the  numerous  forfeitures  which  had  followed  the  allegiance  of 
the  Saxon  noblemen  to  Harold  and  his  cause,  the  infeudation 
of  very  much  of  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom  was  com- 
plete.* The  occasion  of  this  large  handing  over  of  their  land 
to  the  Conqueror  by  the  English  landholders  was  the  meeting 
of  the  king  and  his  barons  and  great  men  at  Sarum,  in  the 
year  1086,  soon  after  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  country  by 
the  Danes  had  called  for  extensive  warlike  preparations  and 
shown  the  necessity  of  a  compact  military  organization  ready 
for  quick  ^nd  compulsory  service.  The  invasion  did  not  take 
place.  But,  after  the  danger  which  had  been  imminent  was 
over,  it  afforded  a  powerful  argument  by  which  William  in- 
duced the  great  Saxon  proprietors  to  bring  tlieir  lands,  in  form 
at  least  (for  at  first  it  was  probably  only  meant  by  them  to 
be  a  form),  under  feudal  bondage  and  obligations.^  It  was 
upon  the  heels  of  the  compilation  of  the  great  survey  of  the 

^  See  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  come  the  '  man '  of  the  conqneror,  and 

Law  (2d  ed.),  pp.   79,  80,  where  the  should  be  boond  to    military  service, 

varioos  elements  which  produced  Eng-  Moreorer,  in  those  troubled  times  it 

lish  feudalism  are  summarized.  often  became  a  necessitj  for  the  poor 

3  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  H.  P.  (5th  ed.)  alodial  holder  to  enter  into  the  train  of 

pp.  37-43  ;  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  retainers  of  a  powerful  lord  in  order  to 

Law  (2d  ed. ),  p.  62.  obtain  protection  ;  hence  the  practice 

*  2   Blackst.    Com.   pp.    *49,  *50.  of  'commendation/  of   becoming  the 

*'  The  principal  agents  by  which  alodial  man  or  vassal  of  the  lord,  receiving  in 

owners  of  land  were  turned  into  feudal  return  the  protection  without  which  the 

tenants  were  probably  conqueM^  and  need  preservation  of  life  and  property  was 

of  protection,.    The  lot  of  the  conquered  impossible.     An  element  in  this  process 

is  always  hard,  and  doubtless  the  alodial  was  the  surrendering  of   the   alodial 

holder  of  land  was  glad  to  retain  the  lands,  to  be  received  back  under  the 

enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  his  property  condition  of  rendering  military  or  other 

on  such  terms  as  the  conqueror  chose  to  service.''  Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  ch.  L 

impose.      The    usual    conditions  were  §  ii.  (p.  32). 
that  the  old  free  proprietor  should  be-  <  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *  49. 
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realm,  called  Domesday  Book^  that  this  meeting  at  Sarum  was 
convened.  "  This/*  says  Blackstone,  "  may  possibly  have  been 
the  era  of  formally  introducing  the  feudal  tenures  by  law ;  and 
perhaps  the  very  law  thus  made  at  the  council  of  Sarum  is  that 
which  is  still  extant,  and  couched  in  these  remarkable  words :  ' 
*  Statuimus^  ut  omnes^  liberi  homines  fcedere  et  sacramento  affir- 
ment  quod  intra  et  extra  universum  regnum  Anglioe  WUhelmo 
regi  domino  buo  fideles  esse  volunt ;  terras  et  honores  illius  omne 
fidelitate  ubique  servare  cum  eo^  et  contra  inimicos  et  alienigenas 
defenders*  The  terms  of  this  law  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  has 
observed)  are  plainly  feudal :  for,  first,  it  requires  the  oath  of 
fealty,  which  made,  in  the  sense  of  the  feudists,  every  man  that 
took  it  a  tenant  or  vassal ;  and,  secondly,  the  tenants  obliged 
themselves  to  defend  their  lord's  territories  and  titles  against 
all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  But  what  clearly  evinces 
the  legal  establishment  of  this  system,  is  another  law  of  the 
same  collection,  which  exacts  the  performance  of  the  military 
feudal  services,  as  ordained  by  the  general  council.  '  Omnes 
comiteSy  et  baroneSj  et  milites^  et  servientes,  et  universi  liberi 
homines  totius  regni  nostri  prcedicti,  habeant  et  teneant  se  semper 
bene  in  armis  et  in  equis^ut  decet  et  oportet:  et  sint  semper 
prompti  et  bene  parotic  ad  servitium  suum  integrum  vobis  ex- 
plendum  et  peragendum^  cum  opus  fuerit :  secundum  quod  nobis 
debent  de  foedis  et  tensmentis  suis  de  jure  facere,  et  sicut  illis 
statuimus  concilium  totius  regni  nostri  prcedicti.* "  ^  Whether 
Blackstone  be  right  or  wrong  in  attaching  so  much  importance 
to  this  meeting  and  the  statutes  which  he  quotes,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  writing  of  a  time  when  Norman  customs  and  insti- 
tutions were  being  pushed  with  vigor  to  the  front,  that  England 
as  a  nation  was  then  feudal,  and  that,  at  least  within  a  very 
few  years  thereafter,  tenure  was  a  practically  universal  law  of 
the  land. 

§  250.  Nature  of  the  Feudal  Syetem.  —  The  primary  object 
of  the  feudal  system,  as  it  was  elaborated  in  England,  was  to 
have  all  of  the  king's  subjects  who  could  carry  arms  bound  by 
ties  of  the  strongest  self-interest  to  be  ready,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  form  or  provide  an  army  for  any  and  all  sorts  of 
military  service.  It  did  this  by  making  the  landowner's  hold- 
ing of  his  property  dependent  upon  his  obligation  and  readiness 
to  render  services  to  a  superior  lord.  Its  fundamental  principle 
was  that  the  king  was  the  owuer  of  all  the  lands  within  his 

^   2Black8t.Com.  pp.«49,«50. 
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realm.  He  parcelled  out  large  tracts  of  this  property  to  indi- 
viduals, or  religious  bodies,  to  bold  as  the  vassals  or  ten- 
ants of  the  crown.  These  holders  in  their  turn  subparcelled,  or 
9ubinfeudated^  their  respective  portions  to  others  below  them- 
selves, to  hold  as  their  vassals  or  tenants;  and  the  latter, 
again,  often  brought  in  others  as  holders  under  themselves. 
And  so  the  process  of  causing  one  man  to  be  an  owner  in 
subordination  to  another,  and  the  lower  of  these  two  to  have 
a  tenant  under  him,  aud  so  on  down  in  a  series,  might  be,  and 
frequently  was,  carried  on  till  between  the  king,  who  was  the 
primary  and  only  alodial  owner  of  a  tract  of  land,  down  to  the 
person  who  actually  held  and  cultivated  or  otherwise  used  it, 
there  was  a  long  chain  of  persons  interested  in  it,  each  feudally 
bound  by  that  interest  to  those  above  him  and  thus  ultimately 
obligated  to  the  crown.  At  the  top  of  this  series  is  the  king, 
who  is  designated  the  lord  paramount.  Those  who  hold  im- 
mediately of  him,  as  his  tenants,  or  vassals,  are  called  tenants 
in  capitej  or  in  chief.  Those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  who 
cultivate  or  otherwise  make  actual  use  of  the  land,  hold  in 
demesne  as  the  tenants  paravail^  —  the  tenants  who  make 
the  avail  or  profits  out  of  the  land  itself.  And  those  standing 
between  these  last  and  the  king,  or  lord  paramount,  are  the 
vassals  of  those  above  and  the  lords  of  those  below  themselves. 
Looked  at  in  the  lattelr  light,  they  are  mesne  or  intermediate 
lords.  Thus,  if  A,  the  king,  grant  a  piece  of  land  to  B,  and  B 
parcel  out  some  of  it  to  C  who  subinfeudates  it  to  D,  A  is  lord 
paramount ;  B  is  his  tenant  in  capite  and  be  is  also  a  mesne 
lord,  being  the  immediate  lord  of  C,  and  C  is  tenant  of  B  and 
mesne  lord  of  D,  who,  being  as  we  suppose  the  cultivator  of 
the  land,  is  the  tenant  paravail.  Or,  to  take  an  actual  case, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  Roger  of  St.  (German  made 
the  proceeds  of  land  at  Paxton  in  Huntingtonshire  which  he 
held  of  Robert  of  Bedford;  the  latter  held  it  of  Richard  of 
Ilchester,  who  held  of  Alan  of  Chartres,  who  held  of  William 
Le  Boteler,  who  held  of  Gilbert  Neville,  who  held  of  Devorguil 
Balliol,  who  held  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  held  of  the  king 
of  England.  Roger  of  St.  (Jerman,  who  held  the  land  in 
demesne  as  tenant  paravail^  looked  up  to  Robert  of  Bedfprd 
as  the  lord  to  whom  he  was  immediately  responsible,  and 
through  him  and  the  other  mssne  lords  to  the  king  of  England 
as  lord  paramount ;  while  the  king  of  Scotland,  as  tenant  in 
eapite,  looked  upward  to  the  king  of  England,  as  his  only  lord, 
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and  downward  to  Devorguil  BalHol  as  his  tenant  or  vassal.^ 
Every  such  ladder  of  ownerships  —  and  there  was  not  an  acre 
of  land  in  the  kingdom  that  did  not  have  one  of  them,  with  at 
least  two  rungs,  and  often,  as  in  the  above  illustration,  with 
many  more  —  had  connected  with  it  bonds  of  honor,  self- 
interest,  and  even  self-preservation,  which  bound  the  dif- 
ferent parts  almost  indissolubly  together.*  For  the  vassal's 
retention  of  his  land,  and  therefore  in  most  cases  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  depended  on  his 
loyalty  to  his  lord  and  the  faithful  performance  of  the  services 
incident  to  his  tenure;  while  the  lord  was  obligated,  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  honor,  self-respect,  and  feudal  custom,  carefully 
to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  his  tenants.  When,  therefore, 
it  was  determined  that  the  nation  should  go  to  war,  the  king 
called  upon  his  tenants  in  capita  to  bring  their  forces  to  his 
service.  They  made  the  same  demand  upon  their  vassals ;  and 
the  latter  in  turn  did  the  same  as  to  the  immediate  holders 
under  themselves,  until  every  knight  and  soldier  had  been 
reached  by  the  call.  Failure  of  a  tenant  to  obey  the  summons 
meant  consequent  forfeiture  of  his  land^  but  he  knew  that 
faithful  performance  of  that  which  was  properly  demanded 
would  result  in  the  continuation  of  his  holding  and  such  pro- 
tection for  himself  and  his  property  as  his  lord  could  reason- 
ably give.  It  is  readily  apparent  how  such  a  system,  which 
was  the  plan  of  military  organization  throughout  Christendom 
during  five  or  six  of  the  darkest  centuries  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, would  provide  just  such  a  compact,  quickly  reached,  and 
easily  controlled  body  of  warriors  as  was  demanded  in  those 
troubled  times  for  a  nation's  preservation  and  welfare. 

§  251.  Creation  of  Feudal  Relationship  —  Terms  used.  —  The 
manner  of  conveying  real  property,  to  be  thus  held  of  a  superior 
lord,  was  by  words  of  pure  donation,  dedi  et  concessi;  and  these 
are  still  retained  as  operative  words  of  conveyance  in  many 
forms  of  modern  deeds.^  In  its  original  use,  before  feudalism 
properly  so  called  had  developed,  the  gift  was  to  be  held  at  the 
will  of  the  donor,  and  as  found  on  the  continent  was  called  a 
precarium.  In  process  of  time,  the  grant  came  to  be  made  for 
a  certain  and  determined  period,  as  for  one  or  more  years,  and 

1  This  iUastration  is  giren  in  1  PoU.  *  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng .Law  (2d 

&  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), p.  233,      ed.),  p.  233. 
'  citing  Rot.  Hand.  ii.  673.     See  also  *  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  53. 

2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *  59,  *  60 ;  1  Spence 
£q.  Jar.  135. 
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later  on  for  the  life  of  the  grantor  or  grantee.  In  these  forms 
it  was  ordinarily  styled  a  beneficiumj  or  benefice.  But,  after 
passing  through  these  transitional  stages,  and  still  another 
period  in  which  it  was  the  well-recognized  custom  for  the 
land  to  be  granted  after  the  death  of  the  vassal  to  his  son 
or  sons,  these  interests  became  inheritable  and  were  so  created 
and  transferred  that,  when  the  first  taker  died  his  heir  should 
have  the  property  in  his  stead,  and  upon  the  death  of  such  heir 
it  should  pass  to  his  heir,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  then, 
with  this  descendible  characteristic,  came  to  be  denominated 
a  fetidj  feodj  fief^  or  fee.^  It  was  through  the  weakness  of 
Charlemagne's  successors  that  the  beneficiuntj  which  by  his 
time  had  largely  supplanted  the  precarivm  of  the  Romans, 
gradually  transformed  itself  into  the  hereditary  fief,  or  fee. 
The  process  was  probably  completed  on  the  continent  before 
the  Normans  invaded  England.*  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
view  of  this  growth  of  ownership  from  precarium  to  fee,  stress 
was  always  laid  upon  the  inheritable  quality  of  the  fee  or  feud  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  later  centuries  when  the  strength  of  feudalism 
was  waning,  the  transition  was  natural  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fee  which  it  still  retains  —  an  estate  or  interest  which 
may  descend  from  ancestor  to  heir.  To  own  "  in  fee  "  is  now 
to  have  real  property  in  such  manner  that  the  law  will  cast  the 
title  upon  the  heir  of  the  owner  who  dies  intestate. 

The  process  of  bestowing  a  feud  or  fee  upon  a  vassal  was 
called  a  feofifment.  The  physical  act  of  putting  him  into  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  the  property  was  frequently  spoken 
of  as  an  investiturej  which  was  an  open  and  notorious  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  vassals  of  the  same  lord  as  wit- 
nesses, consisting  often  of  the  lord's  taking  off  his  coat  and 
putting  it  upon  the  incoming  tenant  as  a  symbol  of  placing  on 
him  the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  lord  also,  in  this  cere- 
mony, made  livery  of  seisin  to  the  feudatory,  which  was  the 
act  of  handing  him  something  connected  with  the  land,  such 
as  a  stone,  or  twig,  or  clod  of  earth,  and  stating  that  he  gave 
it  to  him  in  the  name  of  seisin.  The  other  vassals  were  called 
upon  to  observe  and  take  mental  note  of  these  performances : 
and  thus  ^^  the  evidence  of  property  was  reposed  in  the  memory 

1  Termes    do    la    Lej,    "Fend ;  *'  ▲.  d.  1000,  thdj  began  to  be  granted  in 

Wright,  Ten.  19,  4 ;  Dalrymp.  Fend,  perpetuity,  and  then  took  the  name  of 

199  ;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  34;  1  PoU.  &  "fneds"  or  "fees."    Irving.  Civ.  Law, 

Malt.  Hist.  £ng.  Law  (2d  ed),  p.  67.  SCO ;  note  to  1  Waih.  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp. 

<  It  Mems   that,   aboot   the  jear  45,  «19. 
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of  the  neighborhood ;  who,  in  case  of  a  disputed  title,  were 
afterwards  called  upon  to  decide  the  difference,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  external  proofs  adduced  by  the  parties  litigant, 
but  also  by  the  internal  testimony  of  their  own  private 
knowledge."  ^ 

§  252.  Fealty  —  Homage  —  'Warranty.  —  The  feudal  bond 
always  carried  with  it  the  duty  of  the  vassal  to  take  and  live  up 
to  the  oath  of  fealty  (or  fidelity,  fidelitas)  to  his  lord.  This 
oath  might  be  taken,  in  any  ordinary  form  of  solemn  swearing, 
either  before  the  lord  in  person  or  before  his  agent  or  bailiff.^ 
The  tenant  stood,  with  his  hands  on  the  Oospels,  and  said : 
"  Hear  this,  my  lord :  I  will  bear  faith  to  you  of  life  and  member, 
goods,  chattels,  and  earthly  worship,  so  help  me  Ood  and  these 
holy  gospels  of  God."^  The  spirit  of  this  oath  pervaded  all 
the  relations  of  lord  and  vassal,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  legal  determination  of  their  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties.  A  similar  modern  principle,  though  not  a  formal 
asseveration  and  perhaps  not  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  ancient 
obligation,  is  the  stringent  doctrine,  in  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  that  the  tenant  is  estopped  to  deny  his  landlord's  title 
to  the  demised  property.*  Although  the  ancient  writers  do  not 
so  state,  there  was  doubtless  added  to  the  form  of  oath  above 
quoted  a  saving  of  the  tenant's  duty  to  the  king.  And  certain 
it  is  that  we  find  a  growing  and  finally  dominant  requirement 
that  the  king  is-to  be  treated  as  the  only  liege  or  primary  lord, 
and  the  ultimate  necessity  that  every  male  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  and  upwards  shall  swear  to  him  and  his  heirs,  ^^  to  bear 
faith  and  loyalty  of  life  and  limb,  of  body  and  chattels  and  of 
earthly  honor.**  *  Thus  arose  the  oath  (rf  ligeance  or  allegiance, 
which  still  may  be  required  by  the  sovereign  of  every  citizen 
and  in  theory  is  taken  by  all,  and  which,  when  thus  finally 
evolved,  differs  from  its  progenitor,  the  oath  of  fealty,  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  only  required  to  be  taken  by  a 
tenant  to  his  immediate  lord.^ 
When  the  property  granted  to  the  vassal  was  a  fee  or  feud 

1  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •  53.    See  2  (U.  S.)  535,  548;  TUon  v,  Reynolds, 

PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  bk.  ii.  108  N.  T.  558;  Bigelow,  Estoppel  (5th 

ch.  iT.  §  2.  ed.),  506,  510 ;  Smith,  LandL  ft  Ten. 

*  Wright,  Ten.  35.     Stnbhs,  Const  234  note  a ;  6  Amer.  L.  Key.  I,  et  teq. 
Hist.  §  462  n.  *  Britton,  i.  185 ;  Hale,  P.  C.  L  62- 

s  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  76 ;  Co.  Lit.  65  a. 
•d.),  p.  298,  quoting  Bracton,  f.  80;  ®  1    Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *  366-*  368; 

Termes  de  la  Ley,  "  Fealty."  1  Poll.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 

«  BUght   V.   Bocheater,    7    Wheat  pp.  298-300. 
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of  inheritance,  the  more  stringent  oath  of  homage  was  also 
usuallj  required.  The  vassal,  kneeling  on  both  knees,  ungirt 
and  with  his  head  uncovered,  placed  his  hands  between  those 
of  the  lord,  who  sat  before  him,  and  said :  "  I  become  your 
man ''  {devento  vester  homo) ''  of  the  tenement  that  I  hold  of 
you,  and  faith  to  you  will  bear  of  life  and  member  and  earthly 
worship,  and  Mih.  to  you  shall  bear  against  all  folk  who  can 
live  and  die,  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  our  lord  the  king.'' 
He  then  received  a  kiss  from  the  lord.^  This  solemn  ceremony, 
called  homagiumj  or  manhood,  as  the  oath  states,  made  the 
vassal  the  ^'  man ''  of  his  lord.  It  seems  to  have  carried  with 
it  more  of  religious  sanctity  than  did  the  oath  of  fealty. 
Homage  was  never  taken,  or  "  done^^  by  any  but  free  men ; 
for  the  doing  of  it  by  a  villein  or  unfree  tenant  might  imply 
his  enfranchisement.^  Homage  was  purely  a  feudal  matter, 
whic^m&s  no  representative  in  American  law. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties,  which  the  lord,  from  his 
position  ap  such  even  without  any  formal  declaration,  owed  to 
his  vassal,  was  that  of  defending  him  in  possession  of  the  land 
^^  against  all  men  who  can  live  and  die.''^  This  protection  was 
what,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vassal,  gave  incentive  and 
efficacy  to  the  feudal  relationship.  It  was  the  quid  pro  quo^ 
which,  in  "  commending  "  himself  to  a  powerful  earl  or  abbot, 
he  received  in  exchange  for  his  submission,  fealty,  homage,  and 
services.^  It  carried  with  it  the  obligation  of  his  superior  to 
give  him  another  tenement  of  equal  value,  if  he  were  evicted 
from  the  property  assigned  to  him.  If  a  suit  affecting  the  title 
to  the  land  were  brought  against  the  vassal,  he  vouched  in^  or 
called  in,  his  lord  to  defend ;  the  latter,  if  he  did  his  duty, 
defended  the  action ;  and,  if  he  failed  to  do  so  or  his  efforts  in 
the  matter  were  unavailing,  he  must  compensate  the  tenant 
by  giving  him  other  real  property  of  equal  value.    Thus  the 

1  2  BlAckft.   Com.  pp.  *  53,  *  54 ;  for  a  certain  service  {per  eertum  servi" 

Britton,  ii.  37  ;  Littleton,  $  S5.  Hum),  named  and  expressed  in  the  gift 

<  1  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  £ng.  Law  (2d  and  vice  verea  whereby  the  tenant  is 

ed.),  pp.  296,  297,  305.  <  really  '  bonnd  {re  obligatur)  to   keep 

s  I  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  faith  to  his  lord  and  do  the  dne  service ; 

ed.),  p.  306 ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  57 ;  and  snch  is  the  connection  bj  homage 

Wright,  Ten.  38.  between  lord  and  tenant  that  the  lord 

4  "  Bracton    defines   homage  thus :  owes  as  mnch  to  the  tenant  as  the  ten- 
Homage  is  a  bond  of  law   {vinculum  ant  to  the  lord,  save  only  reverence." 
juris)  by  which  one  is  holden  and  bonnd  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 
to  warrant,  defend,  and  acqnit  the  tenant  p.  301. 
in  his  seisin  against  all  men,  in  retozn 
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lord  warranted  his  vassals'  title.^  The  covenants  express  or 
implied,  which  bear  the  same  name  in  onr  modem  deeds  of 
conveyance,  are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  warranty. 
It  originated  as  an  incident  of  feudalism  and  developed  into  a 
contractual  obligation  of  a  vendor  to  his  purchaser.^ 

The  other  rights,  obligations,  and  burdens,  which  attended 
the  relationship  of  lord  and  vassal,  are  best  understood  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  forms  of  tenuis  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 

Tenure. 

§  253.  Definition  of  Tenure —  ClasBifloation. —  It  has  already 
been  shown  that,  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal,  the  feudal 
constitution  prescribed  a  tenure  of  some  kind  for  every  acre  of 
land  in  England.  In  its  general  sense,  tenure  may  be  defined 
as  the  holding  and  manner  of  holding  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  by  one  person  of  another.^  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  minor  forms  of  such  holdings,  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  different  authorities,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  their  statemeilts  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  species  of  tenure.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  rights,  privileges,  duties,  and  burdens  incident  to 
feudalism  changed  so  materially,  from  century  to  century  and 
even  from  generation  to  generation,  that  a  designated  form  of 
tenure  often  had  essentially  different  characteristics  in  one  age 
from  those  which  it  possessed  in  another;  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  writers  to  generalize  and  systematize  has  often 
stood  in  the  way  of  careful  observance  of  these  mutations. 
For  examples,  knight-service  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was 
materially  different  from  knight-service  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; 
and  the  word  socage,  about  the  derivation  of  which  there  has 
been  so  much  heated  controversy,  was  employed  during  the 
dark  ages  to  describe  many  and  largely  divergent  forms  of 
feudal  tenure.  It  is,  therefore,  suflficient  here  to  explain  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  chief  classes  of  tenure  of 
real  property  that  have  existed  in  England.  A  primary  division 
to  be  made  for  this  purpose  is  into  free  tenures  and  those  that 
were  not  free.    The  former  were  such  as  demanded  no  services 

1  Wright,  Ten.  38;  SBlackst.  Com.  t  Wright,  Ten.  19-21;   2  Blackst. 

p. •57.  Com.  p.* 59. 

«  Wright,  Ten.  38;  1  PoU.  &  Mait. 
Hist  £ng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  306. 
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from  the  vassal  except  those  which  were  honorable  or  worthy 
of  a  free  man^  as  the  obligation  to  serve  the  lord  in  war,  or  to  ' 
pay  him  money  or  other  things  of  value;  while  the  latter 
required  menial  labor,  such  as  would  be  performed  only  by 
persons  of  servile  rank,  as  to  plough  the  lord's  field,  or  to  take 
care  of  his  cattle.  Another  natural  division  had  regard  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  services  demanded  —  whether  they 
were  certain  or  uncertain.  Thus,  in  each  kind  of  tenure,  its 
incident  services  were  either  free  or  base  and  also  either  certain 
or  uncertain.  In  the  following  discussion,  it  will  more  fully 
appear  that  these  are  the  true  bases  of  differentiation.  Taking 
them  as  such,  the  five  chief  forms  of  tenure  —  chief  in  the 
order  of  their  historic  and  economic  importance  —  are:  1. 
Knight-service,  in  which  the  services  were  originally  free  and 
uncertain;  2.  Free  and  common  socage,  in  which  they  are 
free  and  certain;  8.  Villein  socage,  in  which  they  are  base 
and  certain ;  4.  Pure  villeinage,  in  which  they  are  base  and 
uncertain ;  and  5.  Copyhold,  the  outgrowth  and  modem  suc- 
cessor of  pure  villeinage.  The  historical  importance  of  some 
of  the  inferior  or  subsidiary  forms  of  tenure  and  their  simi- 
larity to  or  outgrowth  from  the  others  require  them  to  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  more  important  kinds  to 
which  they  are  most  nearly  related.  Therefore,  in  this  chapter, 
grand  serjeanty,  frankalmoin,  and  divine  service,  tenure  will 
be  explained  immediately  after  knight-service ;  and  petty  ser- 
jeanty, burgage,  and  gavelkind  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  free  and  common  socage. 

§  254.  1.  Tenure  by  Knlght-sarvlce.  —  Tenure  in  chivalry, 
or  by  knight-service  —  military  tenure  (per  servitium  milttare) 
—  was  the  oldest,  noblest,  most  universal  and  most  highly 
esteemed  of  all  the  free  lay  tenures.    The  services  incident  to 
it  were  military  in  character  (and,  therefore,  in  those  times  the 
most  honorable  of  all  forms  of  secular  labor) ;  and,  while  the 
number  of  days  per  year  during  which  the  tenant  could  be  re- 
quired to  perform  the  warlike  duties  for  his  lord  soon  became 
limited,  the  original  and  fundamental  conception  of  such  a 
holding  Was  that  the  services  were  not  only  free  in  nature  but 
also  uncertain  as  to  their  extent.^    He  who  had  property  under 
this  form  of  tenure,  his  holding  being  as  it  was  entirely  military 
and  the  general  outcome  of  the  feudal  establishment  in  Eng- 
land, was  said  to  have  a  proper  feud  (feoda  propria).    His  in- 

1  SBlackitCom.pp.*61,*6S;lPolLMait.HlitBDg.Law(Sded.),pp.25S,S53. 
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terest  was  thus  distingaished  from  the  kinds  of  improper  feuds 
{feodce  improprice)^  in  which  the  services  were  of  a  peaceful 
character,  such  as  cultivating  the  lord's  private  lands,  render- 
ing to  him  an  annual  payment  in  money  or  in  agricultural 
products,  and  the  like.^ 

During  the  different  eras  of  feudal  supremacy,  the  extent  of 
the  required  attendance  by  the  vassal  upon  his  lord  in  the  wars 
varied  considerably.  Within  a  century  after  the  conquest, 
moreover,  the  system  of  paying  scutage  to  the  lord,  which  was  a 
pecuniary  return  made  by  the  tenants  to  enable  the  lords  to 
hire  soldiers  in  the  place  of  the  tenants,  became  quite  preva- 
lent, especially  in  favor  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount.^  But, 
in  its  most  settled  and  stable  form,  tenure  by  military  service 
called  for  a  knight's  fee,  or  twelve  ploughlands,^  for  each  vas- 
sal's use,  from  the  lord ;  and,  in  return  for  the  same  the  vassal's 
personal  service  upon  the  lord  in  military  operations  for  not 
more  than  forty  days  in  each  year.  The  value  of  the  land, 
which  should  constitute  a  knight's  fee,  and  probably  its  terri- 
torial extent  also,  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.  If  any 
one  tenant  held  more  or  less  than  the  quantity,  which  was  re- 
quired at  the  time  to  make  such  a  fee,  the  number  of  days  dur- 
ing which  he  could  be  called  upon  to  render  military  services 
for  his  lord  was  greater  or  less  in  proportion.* 

It  was  in  the  working  out  of  the  theory  of  tenure  by  knight- 
service  in  practical  military  operations,  and  in  suppljring  the 
demand  of  the  superiors  for  complete  support  and  maintenance 
by  their  inferiors  and  dependants,  that  its  inherent  weakness 
and  inadequacy,  as  it  was  viewed  from  the  lord's  standpoint, 
became  apparent,  and  that  stringent  measures  for  the  remedy- 

1  Wnght,  Ten.  32,  33 ;  2  Blackst  amoontB."    1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng. 

Com.  p.  *58.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  252. 

*  •*  Speaking  ronghly,  we  may  say  •  A  plonghland  was  probably  nn- 

that  there  is  one  century  (1066-1166)  certain  in  extent,  being  measnred  rather 

in  which  the  military  tenures  are  really  by  value  than  by  quantity  of  territory, 

military,  though  as  yet  there  is  little  Some,  however,  have  contended  that  it 

law  about  them ;  that  there  is  another  was  a  fixed  number  of  acres,  the  amount 

century  (1166-1266)  during  which  these  being  placed  by  some  as  low  as  twenty 

tenures  will  supply  an  army,  though  acres,  and  by  others  as  high  as  one  hun- 

chiefly  by  supplying  its  pay ;  and  that  dred  and  twenty  acres.    Co.  Lit.  69  a. 

when  Edward  I.  is  on  the  throne,  the  Blackstone  tells  us  that  in  the  reigns 

military  organization  which   we   caU  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  the  value 

feudal  has  already  broken  down  and  of  a  knight's  fee  was  placed  at  £20  per 

wiU  no  longer  provide  either  soldiers  annum,    2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  62. 

or  money,   save  in   very   inadequate  <  Lit.  (95;  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.* 62, 

•68. 
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ing  of  its  defects  appeared  in  the  form  of  numerous  exactions 
of  pecuniary  returns  and  services.^  Few  wars  could  be  carried 
to  successful  issues  with  soldiers  who  would  not  fight  more 
than  forty  days  in  a  year.  Hence  the  system  of  demanding 
scutage,  and  its  gradual  increase  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  vassal's  personal  military  attendance.  No  superior 
lord^  who  was  conversant  only  with  warlike  affairs  and  whose 
time  was  wholly  spent  in  matters  of  arms  and  chivalry,  could 
in  this  way  provide  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  demanded  by 
himself  and  his  family*  Hence  the  harsh  and  intricate  laws, 
which  imposed  other  pecuniary  burdens  upon  the  vassals,  as 
incidental  appendages  and  consequences  of  their  holdings, 
gradually  taking  definite  form  and  finally  becoming  inseparably 
connected  with  military  tenure.  These  onerous  fruits  or  inci- 
dents of  knight-service  were  aids,  relief,  primer  seisin,  wardship, 
marriage,  tines  for  alienation,  and  escheat.  A  few  words  are 
needed  as  to  each  of  them. 

§  255.  Aids.  —  The  fealty  and  other  feudal  obligations 
always  due  from  the  vassal  would  require  his  purse,  as  well  as 
his  person,  to  be  at  the  lord's  service  whenever  necessary  for 
the  latter's  safety  or  prosperity ;  and  the  original  conception 
of  aids  was  simply  that  this  duty  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
should  be  faithfully  and  conscientiously  performed  *  But  the 
unjust  exactions,  which  the  lords  sought  to  make,  upon  the 
basis  of  this  loose  and  vague  principle,  caused  the  number  and 
forms  of  these  pecuniary  returns  to  be  settled  by  numerous 
contests  and  finally  to  be  definitely  fixed  by  statutes.  The 
aids  thus  determined  were  money  contributions  by  the  tenants 
for  three  purposes :  (a)  to  ransom  the  lord's  body  if  he  were 
taken  prisoner ;  (b)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  conferring  the 
order  of  knighthood  upon  his  oldest  son,  and  (c)  to  supply  a 
suitable  marriage  portion  or  dowry  for  his  oldest  daughter.  It 
was  declared  by  Magna  Charta  that  none  but  these  three  aids 
should  be  taken  by  any  inferior  lord,  and  that  the  king  would 
demand  no  aids  without  tlie  consent  of  parliament.^  But  in 
the  subsequent  charters  this  provision  was  omitted.  Aids  for 
various  other  purposes  were  then  exacted,  such  as  to  pay  the 
lord's  debts,  to  stock  his  farm,  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king,*  etc.     But  the  statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Chartarum 

1  I  PoU.  &  Malt  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d  *  Magna  Charta  (1215),  ch.  12. 

ed.),  pp.  252-255.  .  «  1  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law 

s  Glany.  ix.  8.  (2d  ed.),  p.  35a 
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(1297)  again  restricted  them  to  the  ancient  three,  and  again 
required  that  the  amount  in  each  case  should  be  reasonable.^ 
The  statute  1  Westminster  (1276)  ^  had  already  restricted  the 
amount  which  each  tenant  should  pay  to  any  inesne  lord,  as  a 
marriage  portion  for  his  oldest  daughter  or  for  the  knighting 
of  his  oldest  son,  at  twenty  shillings ;  and  in  1842  the  tenants 
in  capite  obtained  the  same  statutory  restriction  against  the 
king.^  The  amount  of  the  third  ordinary  aid,  that  for  the 
ransoming  of  the  lord  from  captivity,  was  left  of  necessity  to 
be  determined  from  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

§  256.  Relief.  —  The  original  conception  of  feudal  relation- 
ship was  that  its  continuance  depended  on  the  volition  of  both 
parties  to  the  compact  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  termi- 
nate upon  the  death  of  either  of  them.^  If  the  heir  of  the 
decedent  desired  it  to  be  restored,  the  other  party  could  dictate 
the  terms  upon  which  this  might  be  done.  It  was  also  a  well- 
settled  custom,  while  fiefs  or  feuds  were  usually  voluntary  gifts, 
for  the  vassal,  upon  entering  into  possession  of  the  land,  to 
make  a  donation  of  some  kind  to  his  lord.^  From  these 
sources  sprang  the  relief,  or  return  in  money  or  products  of 
the  land,  when  the  tenant  of  an  inheritable  fief  died,  and  his 
heir  succeeded  as  vassal  to  the  position  of  his  ancestor.  Be- 
cause of  his  death,  the  property  was  regarded  as  falling  away 
from  the  family  of  the  tenant,  and  this  payment  was  demanded 
in  order  to  raise  it  up  again  (relevare  —  relief)  to  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  heir.  It  was  always  justly  regarded  by 
English  tenants  as  one  of  the  most  onerous  and  oppressive  of 
feudal  burdens.®  Numerous  statutes  were  enacted  to  restrict 
the  lords  from  demanding  as  a  right  too  much  of  that  which 
the  vassals  properly  thought  should  be  only  a  matter  of  bounty 
or  gracious  gift.^  And  the  amount  of  relief  thus  at  length 
fixed  upon,  and  generally  although  not  always  adhered  to,  was 
one  hundred  shillings  for  every  knight's  fee.®    This  was  re- 

1  25  Edw.  I. ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p. «  64.  to  that  of  Heniy  11.,  sacb  acts  were  re- 

*  3  Edw.  I.  ch.  36.  peatedly  passed  and  subsequently  disre- 

*  25  £klw.  III.  Stat.  5,  ch.  11 ;  2  garded    by  the  more  powerful  lords. 
Stnbbs,  Const.  Hist.  521.  William  Rufus  refused  to  be  bound  by 

^  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  such  a  statute  of  his  father,  and  it  was 

(2d  ed.),  317.  not  until  27   Hen.  IL  that  relief  be- 

*  2  Sulliv.  Lect.  124 ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  came  definitely  fixed  and  acquiesced  in 
p.  «  56 ;  Wright,  Ten.  1 5.  by  the  tenants.  2  Blackst  Com.  pp.  *65, 

«  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d      «  66. 
ed.),  308 ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  «65.  8  2  Blackst.  Com.  p. «  66. 

7  From  the  time  of  the  Conqueror 
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garded  as  equivalent  to  the  first  year's  income,  and  was  payable 
within  that  year,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  vassal,  his 
heir  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

§  257.  Primer  Seisin.  —  This  was,  in  substance,  an  addi- 
tional relief  which  early  in  English  feudal  law  became  re- 
stricted to  the  tenants  in  eapite.  When  such  a  tenant  died 
leaving  an  heir  who  was  then  of  age,  the  latter  must  pay  to  the 
lord  paramount,  for  the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  inheritance, 
one  year's  income  of  the  land,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  relief, 
if  the  land  were  in  possession  of  the  heir,  and  if  it  were  not, 
but  the  heir  must  wait  for  possession  until  the  expiration  of  a 
preceding  life-estate,  then  one-half  a  year's  income  in  addition 
to  relief.^  The  history  of  the  development  of  relief  shows  that 
theoretically  the  intermediate  lords  had  as  much  right  to  primer 
seisin  as  had  the  king.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  gradual  adjust- 
ment, in  the  process  of  which  the  lord  paramount  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  source  of  income  which  the  mesne  lords  were 
obliged  to  forego.* 

§  258.  Wardship.  —  If  the  feud  descended,  upon  the  death 
of  the  vassal,  to  an  heir  who  was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
if  a  male,  or  under  fourteen  years  of  age  if  a  female,  the  lord 
had  the  custody  of  the  person  of  such  heir  during  his  or  her 
minority,  and  the  control  of  and  income  from  the  land,  without 
any  duty  to  account  for  the  income  to  any  one.*  He  must  use 
the  property  reasonably,  however,  and  not  commit  waste  upon 
it ;  and  out  of  the  proceeds  thereof  he  must  support  and  educate 
the  heir,  his  ward,  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  station  in  life.^ 
The  male  heir  became  of  age,  and  the  wardship  ceased,  when 
he  became  twenty-one ;  and  he  could  then  recover  his  land  by 
paying  one-half  a  year's  income  thereof  to  the  lord.  The 
female  heir  became  of  age,  and  had  the  same  right  to  recover 
her  land,  when  she  was  sixteen.  No  wardship  of  a  female  heir 
occurred,  if  she  were  fourteen  or  over  when  her  ancestor  died. 
But,  if  she  were  under  that  age  at  the  time  of  her  ancestor's 
death,  the  wardship  then  commenced,  and  continued  until  she 
was  sixteen.^  The  principle  on  which  this  right  of  wardship 
reposed  was  that,  during  the  time  when  the  vassal  could  not  in 
person  render  military  services  for  the  lord,  the  latter  was 

^  Last  preceding  note.  *  2  Dalrymp.  Fend,  44, 45 ;  2  Blackst 

^  1  PoU.  &   Mait.  Hist  Eng.  Law      Com.  p. « 67. 
(2d  ed.),  307-^18;  2  Blackat.  Com.  pp.  «  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  «68,  «69. 

*66,  •67.  »  2  Blackit  Com.  p.  •67;  Wright, 

Ten.  90-92. 
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entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  land  with  which  to  supply  a 
substitute.  The  male  tenant  became  fully  capable  of  rendering 
those  services  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  female  tenant 
was  capable  of  marrying  at  fourteen,  and  her  husband  could 
then  perform  the  services  due  to  the  lord.^ 

§  259.  Marriage.  —  Growing  out  of  wardship  and  incident 
to  it  was  the  lord's  right  to  select  a  proper  spouse  for  his  ward, 
whether  male  or  female.  This  was  designated  the  right  of 
marriage  (maritagium^  as  distinguished  from  matrimony').  It 
continued  as  long  as  the  wardship,  and  practically  authorized 
the  lord  to  Bell  his  infant  vassal  in  marriage,  with  the  single 
condition  that  there  should  be  no  disparagement  in  the  match.* 
If  the  ward  refused  to  marry  the  person  thus  selected,  he  or 
she  forfeited  to  the  lord  the  value  of  the  marriage,  or  what 
such  selected  person  was  willing  to  pay;  and,  if  the  ward 
married  without  or  against  the  lord's  consent,  the  forfeiture 
was  double  such  value.^  This  incident  of  tenure  was  often  a 
very  fruitful  source  of  income  to  the  lords.  It  and  the  ward- 
ship to  which  it  was  incident  were  regarded  by  the  English 
tenants  as  the  most  unjust  and  grievous  of  all  the  burdens  of 
feudalism.^ 

§  260.  Fines  for  Alienation.  —  The  primal  theory  of  the 
feudal  connection  being  that  of  personal  obligation,  it  followed 
as  a  logical  consequence  that  neither  the  lord  nor  the  vassal, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  could  alienate  his  interest 
and  thus  bring  in  a  new  party  to  the  relation.  In  order  to 
transfer  his  rights  and  duties  to  another,  the  lord  must  have 
the  acquiescence,  or  attornment^  of  his  tenant ;  and  the  vassal 
should  not  substitute  another  in  bis  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  lord.     Whether  this  theoretical  view  of  the  situation 

1  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eog.  Law  «  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  ♦  70 ;   Wright, 

(2d  ed.),  318-329 ;   Wright,  Ten.  90-  Ten.  97 ;    I  Poll.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng. 

92;    2    Blackst.    Ck>m.   pp.  «67-«70.  Law  (2d  ed.),  318. 

Wardship  was  regarded  by  the  feudal  '  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *70;  Wright, 

tenants  as  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  Ten.  97. 

which  thej  were  obliged    to  endare.  ^  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law 

It  was  an  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  (2d  ed.),  318-328.    In  one  case  the  Earl 

guardian,  rather  than  a  tmst  for  the  of  Warwick  obtained  £10,000  for  his 

protection  and  benefit  of  the  ward.    It  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  female 

was,  therefore,  assignable  by  the  lord,  ward ;  and  for  the  custody  of  the  lands 

and  on  his  death  it  might  be  transferred  and  person  of  the  heir  of  Gilbert  de 

to  his  personal  representatives.    (Co.  Uufranyille  and  his  marriage,  Simon 

Lit.  86,  n.   11.)    It  remained,   as  an  de    Montford    gave   the   king  10,000 

incident  of  tenure,  until  abolished  by  marks.    Sulliv.  Lect.  248 ;  Lord  Little- 

the  statute  12  Car.  II.  ch.  24.  ton's  Hist.  Hen.  IL  2  roL  296. 
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produced  the  results  which  finally  emerged,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  or  whether  feuds  originally  alienable  gradually  came  to 
be  clogged  with  restrictions  in  this  respect  growing  out  of  the 
power  and  greed  of  the  lords,  as  is  dionght  by  others,  it  is 
certain  that  the  lord  was  rarely  if  ever  called  upon  to  pay  his 
vassals  for  an  attornment,  and  that,  by  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  King  John,  the  tenants  were  ordinarily  required  to  make 
payments,  called /n^«,  to  their  lords  for  the  privilege  of  alienat- 
ing their  feuds.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta 
and  by  the  important  statute  of  Qvnia  JEmptores  ^  (18  Edw.  I.), 
all  tenants  except  those  in  capite  were  relieved  of  this  burden ;  \ 
but  since  neither  of  those  enactments  applied  to  the  vassals  who  \ 
held  immediately  of  the  king,  fines  for  the  privilege  of  dispos-  \ 
ing  of  their  lands  were  still  enforced  against  them.  While,  i 
therefore,  the  lower  tenants  were  thus  permitted  to  alien  the  \ 
whole  of  their  estates,  to  be  held  of  the  same  lord  of  whom  v^ 
they  themselves  had  held,  the  king's  tenants  in  capite  must 
continue  to  pay  fines  for  this  privilege,  or  take  the  risk  of  an 
absolute  forfeiture  of  their  lands.  The  subsequent  statute  of 
1  Edg:._IILch.  12,  forbade  forfeiture,  even  in  such  instances, 
and  provided  tha£^  in  case  of  his  tenant's  alienation  of  his  feud, 
the  king  should  only  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  fine.  The 
construction  of  this  last  statute  settled  it  that,  for  a  license  to 
alien,  the  tenants  in  capite  should  pay  one-third  of  the  yearly 
value  of  the  land  ;  and,  if  they  presumed  to  alien  without  first 
procuring  the  king's  license,  the  fine  should  be  a  full  year's 
value.  While  fines,  as  such,  remained  as  feudal  burdens,  these 
continued  to  be  the  rules  by  which  they  were  assessed  upon 
the  king's  tenant's,  while  the  inferior  vassals  were  permitted 
after  18  Edward  I.  to  dispose  of  all  their  interests  without 
making  any  such  payments.  The  effects  of  fines  in  the  gradual 
development  of  tiie  right  to  freely  dispose  of  real  property 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  the  discussion  of  that  general 
topic* 

§  261.  Sscheat.  —  Back  of  the  ownership  of  the  vassal  was 
always  that  of  his  lord.  If  the  former  violated  his  obligation 
to  the  latter,  thq  goods  and  chattels  on  his  land  might  be 
distrained  and  held  by  the  lord  as  a  pledge  for  the  proper 
rendering  of  services  by  the  tenant,  and  the  due  performance  of 
his  feudal  duties.  By  statutes  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I., 
the  lord  was  also  entitled  to  seize  and  hold  the  land  until  the 

1  18  Edw.  L  ch.  L  *  S  S^>  "!^- 
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tenant^s  breach  of  the  feudal  bond  was  repaired.^  And  this 
superiority,  which  the  lord  always  had  over  the  land,  might 
become  a  full  and  complete  ownership  at  any  time,  if  the 
tenant  died  without  heirs,  or  if  his  blood  were  corrupted  by 
outlawry  or  felony,  so  that  no  one  could  inherit  from  him. 
The  land  was  then  said  to  escheat  (eQixadere)^  or  fall  back  to 
the  lord.  If  the  crime  by  which  the  inheritable  quality  of  his 
blood  was  extinguished  were  treason,  the  property  was  for- 
feited to  the  king  ;  but,  when  the  tenant  was  only  outlawed  or 
convicted  of  felony,  the  king  had  the  ancient  right  of  wasting 
his  lands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and,  subject  to  this  right,  they 
escheated  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  felon  or  outlaw.^ 

Escheat  is  the  feudal  incident  of  real-property  ownership 
which  is  most  nearly  reproduced  in  American  law.  Each  of 
the  United  States  retains  the  original  and  ultimate  property  of 
all  lands  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  takes  back  to  itself  all 
lands  the  title  to  which  fails  because  of  defect  of  heirs.  While, 
however,  such  a  passing  of  title  back  to  the  state  is  here  called 
escheat^  it  is  not  a  surviving  element  of  an  otherwise  obsolete 
system;  but  it  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  state's  right  of 
sovereignty,  which  is  similar  to  the  feudal  doctrine  of  the  same 
name,  and  which  has  been  established  as  a  positive  and  prac- 
tically necessary  part  of  modern  jurisprudence.* 

§  262.  Decline  and  Destruotion  of  Tenure  by  Knlght-servioe. 
— As  already  explained,  the  theory  upon  which  this  ancient  and 
honorable  form  of  tenure  was  based  was  that  each  holder  of 
land  should  personally  attend  and  serve  his  lord  in  the  wars, 
and  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  fight,  and  to  continue 
fighting  for  at  least  forty  days  in  each  year  for  every  knight's 
fee,  and  also  to  pay,  when  occasion  properly  required,  the  above 
described  pecuniary  returns  which  were  incident  to  his  tenure. 
There  was  thus  to  be  formed  ^^  a  national  militia  composed  of 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  bound  by  their  interest,  their 
honor,  and  their  oaths,  to  defend  their  king  and  country,"  and 
for  this  purpose  to  rally  at  the  trumpet-call  around  their  re- 
spective immediate  lords.*  But  the  practice  rapidly  diverged 
from  the  theory.  There  soon  came  to  be  many  smaller  tenants 
by  knight-service,  who  did  not  each  own  a  knight's  fee,  and 

1  Statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw.  I.  *  See  §  290,  infra,  and  Dotes. 

ch.  4 ;  Statute  of  Westm.  11.  cb.  21.  «  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  75. 

s  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *72;  Glanv. 
YiLl7;  Bract,  f.  297,  b. 
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who  were  required  to  contribute  ratably  to  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  hire  a  soldier  or  knight  to  represent  in  the  army 
the  entire  knight's  fee.  There  were  other  tenants  who  could 
not  personally  bear  arms,  such  as  females  and  aged  or  dis- 
abled males ;  and  the  line  between  those  who  eouid  not  fight 
and  those  who  would  not  do  so  was  often  very  hard  to  draw. 
The  vassal  who  held  an  entire  knight's  fee,  readily  concluded 
that,  if  his  neighbor  who  owned  only  one-fortieth  of  a  fee  went 
quit  of  personal  service  in  the  field  by  the  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling, he  himself  should  avoid  actual  warfare  by  the  payment  of 
forty  shillings ;  and  the  able-bodied  tenant,  who  could  fight  if 
he  would,  naturally  considered  that  he  had  done  his  whole  duty 
to  his  lord  if  he  paid  to  him  as  much  money  as  was  paid  by 
another  holder  of  an  amount  of  land  equal  to  his  own,  who  was 
aged  or  infirm.^  At  first  these  payments,  which  were  called 
scutaffe^  or  e9cuage^  in  the  Norman  French,  (Latin,  scutaffium)^ 
were  fixed  at  such  amounts  as  would  actually  supply  a  soldier 
for  each  knight's  fee,  the  principle  being  that,  instead  of  per- 
sonally supplying  one  to  serve  for  him  as  he  had  formerly  some- 
times done,  the  vassal  enabled  the  lord  himself  to  fill  his  place 
in  the  ranks.  From  this,  the  step  was  natural  and  easy  to  the 
mere  levying  of  scutage,  at  a  uniform  rate  for  each  levy,  upon 
the  vassals,  and  the  taking  of  the  product  by  the  lord  for  the 
raising,  equipping,  and  maintaining  of  such  an  army  as  he 
could  therewith  procure.  The  vassal  was  then  often  said  to 
hold  by  icutagej  to  distinguish  his  tenure  from  the  original  form 
of  knight-service ;  but  the  only  difference  between  him  and  the 
warrior-vassal  consisted  in  their  different  methods  of  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  army  of  their  lord.^  It  is  doubtful  if  scutage 
could  ever  be  legally  levied  by  any  but  the  king,  or  (if  for  a 
me9ne  lord),  by  aid  of  the  king's  writ ;  and,  after  much  friction 
and  numerous  pledges  by  the  sovereign,  and  violations  of  the 
same,  it  was  settled  by  statute  25  Edw.  I.  ch.  5,  6,  as  indeed  it 
had  also  been  provided  by  Magna  Charta  with  but  short-lived 

^  I  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  happen  to  them,  than  to  be  compelled 

ed.),p.  272.  to    paj  a  scutage  at   the  rate  fixed 

*  This  18  the  meaning  of  Littleton's  bj  royal  decree,  a  sum  much  less  than 

statement,  to  the  effect  that  tenures  bj  thej  would  have  spent  had  thej  hired 

homage,  fealty,  and  escuage  were  ten-  substitutes  to  fill  their  places.    In  short, 

nres  by  knight-serrice     Lit.  §§  95-97.  '  tenure  by  knights '  serrioe  of  a  mesne 

'*  It  would  seem  that  the  tenants  as  lord,  became  first  in  fact,  and  then  in 

a  body  got  the  better  in  the  struggle,  law/  tenure  by  escuage."     1  Poll.  & 

and  established  the  rule  that  if  they  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  272. 
did  not  choose  to  serre,  no  worse  could 
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benefit,  that  the  king  should  take  no  such  payments  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  The  scutage,  or  escuage,  thus 
levied  or  permitted  by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  parliament, 
was  the  ground-work  of  all  succeeding  subsidies,  and  of  the  land 
tax  of  later  ages.  But  it  differed  from  a  mere  pecuniary  rent, 
in  that  it  never  was  a  settled,  invariable  sum,  but  depended 
for  its  amount  and  the  occasions  of  its  assessment  on  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  special  consent  of  parliament 
to  each  levy.  As  soon  as  a  vassal  came  to  have  his  land  by 
paying  a  determined  yearly  rent,  he  no  longer  held  by  knight- 
service,  but  became  a  socage  tenant  of  some  kind. 

The  consequences  of  the  gradual  change  of  the  original 
form  of  knight-service,  with  its  close  personal  bond  between 
lord  and  vassal,  into  the  hard,  unsocial  holding  by  scutage 
with  the  other  numerous  pecuniary  burdens,  which  tended 
always  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  proved  to  be  far 
more  detrimental  to  the  tenant  than  to  his  lord.  The  onerous 
incidents  of  his  holding  were  all  preserved  and  often  augmented 
against  the  vassal,  while  all  the  benefits  of  knightly  standing 
and  prestige  were  swept  away.  The  result  was  continued  and 
persistent  clamor  for  abolishment  or  diminution  of  the  burdens 
under  which  the  landholders  were  made  to  groan.  And, 
finally,  after  numerous  palliatives  and  ineffectual  measures, 
tenure  by  knight-service,  with  all  its  objectional  incidents,  was 
entirely  abolished  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  ch.  24.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  all  military  tenures  had  been  discontinued; 
and,  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  this  enactment,  which 
Blackstone  declares  was  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil 
property  of  the  kingdom  than  even  Magna  Charta  itself,  turned 
all  tenures  into  free  and  common  socage,  ^^  save  only  tenures 
in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the  honorary  services  (without 
the  slavish  part)  of  grand  serjeanty."  It  also  did  away 
entirely  with  scutage,  aids,  primer  seisin,  tenancy  in  capite^ 
forfeitures  and  payments  for  marriage,  and  fines  for  alienation, 
and  retained  only  those  forms  of  wardship  and  relief  which,  as 
modified  and  ameliorated,  were  applicable,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained, to  tenure  by  free  and  common  socage.  The  net  result, 
then,  of  this  sweeping  destruction  of  tenures  and  their  append- 
ages was  the  preservation  of  tenures  by  free  and  isommon 
socage,  frankalmoin,  copyhold,  and  grand  serjeanty,  with 
escheat  and  improved  and  beneficial  forms  of  relief  and  ward- 
ship as  their  only  feudal  incidents. 
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§  268.  Orand  Serjeanty.  —  As  history  advanced,  the  ^em^Tito 
of  Domesday  Book  —  those  who  were  coDnected  with  the  land  as 
personal  servants  of  its  owner  —  became  the  tenants  by  ser- 
jeanty  in  the  completed  feudal  system.  The  services,  which 
such  vassals  rendered  to  their  lords,  had  their  foundation  in 
the  idea  of  ^^  servantship "  to  an  immediate  master.^  And,  as 
the  grades  of  the  personal  attendance  came  to  diverge,  some 
becoming  occasional  performance  of  high  and  honorable 
offices  about  the  person  of  the  king,  and  others  degenerating 
into  fixed  and  more  humble  duties  to  him  personally,  or  to  the 
person  of  a  metne  lord,  serjeanties  were  divided  into  grand  ser- 
jeanty  (magnum  servUium)  and  petit  Metyeanty  (parvum  $ervir 
tium')}  Since  the  services  of  the  latter  class  were  fixed  and 
certain,  it  was  in  substance  a  species  of  socage  tenure,  and  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter.* 

Tenure  by  grand  serjeanty  was  the  holding  of  land  of  the 
king  (or  possibly  sometimes  of  a  powerful  intermediate  lord), 
with  the  duty  to  render  to  him  in  person,  whenever  occasion 
might  require,  some  special  honorary  senrice,  as  to  carry  his 
sword  or  banner  in  battle,  to  act  as  his  special  chamberlain, 
forester,  or  messenger,  or  to  be  the  king's  butler  or  champion 
at  his  coronation.^  Such  holdings  were  very  similar  to  those 
by  knight-service ;  but,  being  of  a  closer  personal  nature,  no 
scutage  ever  took  the  place  of  the  actual  services,  the  tenant 
could  not  alien,  nor  even  subinfeudate  his  land  without  the 
lord's  consent,  and  the  pecuniary  returns  became  fixed  and 
determinate  much  less  slowly  and  definitely  than  in  the  case  of 
knight-service.^  One  of  the  special  forms  of  grand  serjeanty, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Blackstone,  was  to  warn  the  king's 
subjects,  by  winding  a  horn,  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies 
entered  the  land.  As  shown  above,  the  honorary  services  of 
grand  serjeanty  were  retained  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  ch.  24. 

§  264.  Ftankaimoin. — Frankalmoin,  as  a  species  of  free 
tenure,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  long-lived  of  all  of  these 
methods  of  holding  property.^    It  was  often  spoken  of  as  tenure 

1  I  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  «  Bract  f.  S4  b,  f.  395;   1  PoU.  & 

(2d  ed.),  pp.  288-290.  Mait.  Hist.  EDg.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  290. 

>  2    Blackst.    Com.  pp.   *7S,  *81 ;  *  **It  was  an  old  Saxon  tenure,  and 

1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  continued  nnder  the  Norman  revolntion, 

p.  290.  through  the   great   respect   that  was 

*  §  268,  infra.  shown  to  religion  and  religions  men  in 

«  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  73 ;  1  PoU.  &  ancient     times."      2    Blackst     Com. 

,  Mait  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  287.  p.  *  102.    And,  in  the  third  report  of 
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in  free  alms  (libera  eUemosynayi  and  was  the  holding  from  and 
of  a  donor  by  an  abbot,  prior,  church,  or  other  religious  corpora- 
tions, aggregate  or  sole,  and  their  successors  forever,  under  the 
obligation  of  making  orisons,  prayers,  masses,  and  the  like,  for 
the  soul  of  the  donor  and  for  the  souls  of  his  heirs,  dead  or 
alive.^  These  religious  ceremonies  were  indefinite  in  extent, 
and  in  no  way  enforcible  except  as  the  rules  or  discipline  of 
the  church  might  require  their  observance.  They  were  of  the 
most  honorable  and  holy  nature,  and  superseded  and  precluded 
all  requirements  for  fealty  or  homage.  Gifts  in  frankalmoin 
were  regarded  as  made  to  God.  They  were,  therefore,  largely 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  merely  human  justice.^  The  tenants 
were  bound  by  the  trinoda  necessitas  of  repelling  invasions  and 
repairing  bridges  and  castles  ; '  but,  if  they  failed  to  perform 
the  religious  services  for  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  there  was  no 
remedy  except  a  complaint  to  the  ordinary,  or  to  the  visitor  of 
the  corporation,  for  the  correction  of  the  wrong.  Hence  the 
feature  of  this  sort  of  honorable  tenure,  which  most  attracted  the 
notice  of  lawyers,  was  its  negative  characteristic, — the  absence 
of  all  services  that  could  be  enforced  by  the  secular  courts.^ 

§  265.  Divine  Senrice.  —  Frankalmoin  tenure,  then,  may  be 
summarized  by  saying  that  the  services  which  it  implied  were 
(a)  spiritual  and  (b)  indefinite ;  and  therefore  they  were  unen- 
forcible  except  by  the  tribunals  of  the  church.  When,  as  in 
some  instances  it  occurred,  the  religious  personage  or  institu- 
tion as  tenant  was  obligated  to  do  some  special  and  certain 
service  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  to  sing  a  specified  number  of 
masses,  or  to  distribute  in  alms  a  designated  sum  of  money,  it 
was  called  a  tenure  by  divine  service.  This  was  still  a  free  hold- 
ing, but  less  honorable  and  dignified  than  frankalmoin.  The 
lord  might  distrain,  without  any  complaint  to  the  visitor,  if 
the  tenant  in  divine  service  failed  to  duly  perform  the  stipu- 
lated services.^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  period  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  large  quantities  of  the  land  of  England  were  held 

the  English  Real  Property  Commission-  *  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law 

ers    (1833),  it   and  tenare    bj    divine  (2d  ed.),  pp.  240-244. 
tervtce  were  said  to  be  then  still  in  ex-  *  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *  102 ;  1  Poll.  & 

istence.   Real  Prop.  Comm'rs,  3d  Rep.  7.  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  240. 

1  Bract.  207 ;    Lit.  §§   133-135 ;    2  Some  instances  of  tenare  bj  divine  ser- 

Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  101.  vice  are  mentioned  in  Domesdaj  Book, 

*  Bract  f.  12 ;  1  Poll  &  Mait.  Hist  e.  g.  ii.  133,  133b;  and  it  was  said  to 
Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  pp.  243, 244.  be  a  still  subsisting  form  of  tenare  in 

•  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •  102.  1833.    Real  Prop.  Comm'rs,  3d  Rep.  7. 
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by  these  religious  tenures,  and  especially  by  the  more  dignified 
one  of  frankalmoin. 

§  266.  2.  Socage — Free  and  Common  Socage.  —  The  sokemen 
(sockemanni)  were  a  class  of  landholders  who  are  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book  as  rendering  definite  agricultural  services 
(services  of  the  plough)  for  the  use  of  their  lands.  Their  con- 
dition was  probably  described,  in  a  general  way^  by  the  word 
socage.  After  the  conquest,  these  holders,  probably  at  first 
in  large  part  because  of  their  insignificance,  were  the  most 
successful  in  retaining  alodial  incidents  to  their  tenures,  and 
preserving  them  most  nearly  exempt  from  feudal  burdens.  The 
negative  characteristics  of  their  tenures,  the  features  which  em- 
bodied this  comparative  freedom  from  feudal  bondage,  thus  came 
gradually  to  give  the  meaning  to  the  word  socage.  And  hence 
that  word  was  used  to  include  all  holdings,  for  fixed  and  certain 
returns,  which  were  "not  spiritual,  not  military,  not  servien- 
tial."  ^  As  a  class,  with  these  chiefly  negative  characteristics, 
they  were  the  successors  of  the  alodial  proprietorships  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  fixedness  of  services,  making  the  return 
to  the  lord  in  efiect  rentj  and  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the 
irregular  exactions  of  scutage  and  the  indefinite  duties  asso- 
ciated with  spiritual  holdings,  constituted  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  all  these  socage  tenures.*  When  this  rent,  or  render, 
was  of  an  honorable  character,  such  as  the  paying  of  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  every  year,  or  the  annual  giving  of  a  determined 
quantity  of  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  land,  the  tenure  was 
by  free  and  common  socage ;  when  the  return  to  the  lord  was  of 
a  baser  nature,  as  the  ploughing  of  so  much  land  each  year,  or 
the  personal  doing  of  some  other  prescribed  servile  labor,  the 
holding  was  by  villein  socage^  which  was  one  of  the  unfree 
tenures.' 

§  267.  Incidents  of  T^nore  by  Free  and  Common  Socage.  — 
Free  and  common  socage,  or  free  socage  merely,  as  it  is  often 
called,  with  its  services  to  the  lord  fixed  in  amount  and  free 
and  honorable  in  character,  and  on  its  prominent  negative 
side  excluding  most  of  the  oppressive  and  objectionable  in- 
cidents of  feuds,  grew  in  favor  and  extent  and,  gradually  at 
first,  but  quickly  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute  12  Car.  II. 
ch.  24,  absorbed  or  superseded  almost  every  other  species  of 

1  1   PoU.  &  Mait  Hist  Eng.  Law  *  2BlackBt  Coin.pp.*75,»78,*79; 

(2d  ed.),  pp.  291-295.  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  45. 

»  2  Blackflt.  Com.  pp.*79,  •  98. 
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tenure.  Relieved  of  practically  all  the  burdens  of  medieval 
feudalism,  it  exists  to-day  as  the  almost  universal  method  of 
holding  land  in  England.  Before  the  statute  12  Car.  IL  ch. 
24,  it  was  subject  to  aids,  primer  seisin,  and  relief ;  but  was 
free  from  the  oppressive  incidents  of  feudal  wardship  and 
marriage,  and  probably  from  that  of  fines,  except  in  cases  of 
tenure  in  capite}  The  guardian  in  socage  was  the  oldest  male 
relative,  who  could  not  inherit  the  ward's  land;  and  ho  was 
accountaI)le  for  its  profits  at  the  termination  of  the  wardship.^ 
The  oath  of  fealty  was  always  attached  to  this  species  of 
tenure,  and  sometimes  constituted  the  only  service  due  (for 
the  returns  to  the  lord  ranged  from  such  as  were  merely 
nominal  to  such  as  constituted  practically  rack-rent),  but  the 
oath  of  homage  could  not  always  be  required  by  the  lord.' 
The  effects  of  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  ch.  24,  on  this  kind  of 
holding  were  the  leaving  of  the  oath  of  fealty  demandable  at 
any  time,  preserving  the  fixed  rents,  escheat,  and  guardianship 
in  socage  as  they  had  formerly  existed,  and  sweeping  away  all 
other  feudal  incidents.^  And  such  is  substantially  the  form  in 
which  tenure  by  free  and  common  socage  exists  in  England  at 
the  present  time. 

§  268.  Petit  Serjeanty  —  Burgage  —  Gavelkind.  —  Within 
the  sphere  of  free-socage  tenure  were  included  all  methods  of 
holding  land  by  honorable  and  certain  rents  and  duties ;  among 
which  petit  serjeanty^  burgagej  and  gavelkind  tenures  are  to  be 
specially  noted.  The  first  of  these  resembled  grand  serjeanty, 
in  assuming  a  close  personal  relationship  to  exist  between 
lord  and  vassal,  and  making  its  return  or  renders  to  be  done 
for  the  lord's  use  about  his  person ;  but  it  became  a  form  of 
free  socage  because  these  returns  were  a  fixed  rent,  such  as 
the  periodical  giving  to  the  lord  of  a  sword,  a  lance,  an  arrow, 
or  some  other  implement  of  war.  Such  holdings  were,  as  a 
rule,  directly  of  the  king,  and  were  styled  parimm  servitium 
regia.^ 

Tenure  in  burgage  exists  where  the  lands  of  an  ancient 
borough  are  held  by  an  established  rent  payable  to  the  lord. 
Through  all  the  mutations  of  feudalism,  such  holdings  of 
borough  houses  and  lands,  being  usually  small  and  compar- 

1  2    Blackat    Com.   pp.    *86-*89;  »  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Higt.  Eng.  Law 
Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  47.  (2d  ed.),  p.  291. 

2  Ibid.  And  sach  is  the  nature  of  «  2  Blackst  Com.  pp.  «86-*89. 
goaidianship  in  socage,  at  the  present  <  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *81,  *82. 
time. 
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atively  insignificant,  continued  to  exist ;  and  they  are  still  a 
feature  of  English  tenure.  Besides  having  the  ordinary  char- 
acteristics of  socage  holding,  they  were  distinctly  marked  by 
their  subjection  to  local  customs,  especially  as  to  dower,  the 
descent  of  lands,  and  the  disposing  of  them  by  will.  In  some 
of  the  boroughs,  for  example,  a  widow  was  dowable  of  all  her 
husband's  tenements,  and  not  merely  of  one-third  of  them ; 
and  the  legal  title  to  most  of  these  borough  holdings  could  be 
devised  by  will,  even  before  the  Statute  of  Wills,  in  the  82d 
year  of  Henry  YIIL  made  it  possible  for  nearly  all  real  prop- 
erty to  be  willed  away.^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
local  customs  was  the  inheritance  of  a  father's  land  by  his 
youngest  son,  rather  than  by  his  oldest* 

Gavelkind  tenure,  as  a  species  of  free  socage,  was  a  con- 
spicuous remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  enjoyed  chiefly  in 
the  country  of  Kent  The  boast,  that  every  child  born  in 
Kent  was  bom  free,  was  probably  made  possible  by  the  per- 
sistent early  struggles  for  liberty  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  by  its  subsequent  unrivalled  prosperity  as  a  gateway  of 
commerce,  which  naturally  favored  the  owners  and  tillers  of 
its  soil  And  the  results  of  these  struggles  and  influences  were 
that  the  gavelkind  holdings  in  Kent  came  the  nearest  of  all 
tenures  to  alodial  ownership.*  The  name  of  this  holding  came 
from  its  Anglo-Saxon  form,  in  which  the  payment  of  ffofoly  or 
rent,  distinguished  it  from  the  military  tenures.  The  special 
customs  which  belonged  to  it  were  that  the  lands,  (a)  descended 
equally  to  all  the  sons,  (b)  could  usually  be  disposed  of  by 
will,  even  before  the  Statute  of  Wills,  (c)  did  not  escheat  in 

^  1   PoU.  &  Mail.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  ptrative  independence  of  the  Kentish 

(2d  ed.),  p.  295;   Dighy,  Hist.   Law  men  have  been  nomeroos  and  raried. 

B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  47.  Bat  the  snggestion  in  the  text  seems  to 

^  Lit  §  165.  Littleton  tells  ns  that  hannonize  most  nearly  with  their  known 
the  reason  for  this  custom  was  be-  characteristics  and  position,  and  with 
cause  the  youngest  son,  on  account  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  thor- 
his  tender  age,  is  not  as  capable  of  tak-  ough  historical  research.  See  2  PolL  A 
ing  care  of  himself  as  are  his  brolhera.  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  p.  272.  "  Possi- 
Other  writers  hare  ascribed  It  to  the  Uy,"  says  Digby,  in  summing  up  an- 
ancient  right  of  concubinage  by  the  other  theory,  "the  very  fact  that  the 
lord  with  his  vassal's  wife  on  her  wed-  hand  of  the  conqueror  fell  so  heavily 
ding  night,  and  the  consequent  doubt  as  and  at  so  early  a  date  on  the  great  men 
to  the  oldest  child  being  the  child  of  of  the  country  operated  to  preserve  the 
her  husband.  For  a  discussion  of  this  old  customs  amongst  the  poorest  free- 
custom,  see  Elton,  Origins  of  English  holders,  whose  insignificance  was  their 
History,  ch.  viii.  p.  183.  best    protection."     Digby,  Hist.  Law 

*  The  attempts  to  explain  the  com-  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  47,  n.  2. 
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case  of  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  the  maxim  being 
"  the  father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough,"  and  (d)  could 
be  aliened  by  the  tenant  at  the  age  of  fifteen.^  The  first  of 
these  characteristics  is  still  a  feature  of  gavelkind  lands,  as 
distinguished  from  other  tenures  in  England.^ 

§  269.  3.  YiUein  Socage  —  Unlree  Tenures.  —  Many  species 
of  tenure,  which  were  doubtless  marked  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  the  times  when  they  flourished  in  full  vigor,  have  greatly 
puzzled  the  lawyers  of  later  ages.  Of  the  different  forms  of 
unfree  tenures,  this  is  particularly  noticeable.  They  were  all 
included  within  the  general  term  villeinage^  and  were  readily 
distinguished  from  the  military  holdings,  in  that  their  services 
had  nothing  to  do  with  warlike  operations,  but  were  always 
humble  and  base  in  character,  such  as  personally  ploughing 
the  lord's  land,  doing  his  chores,  or  carrying  out  the  dung 
from  his  stables.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  also,  that  the  service 
or  return  of  every  unfree  holding  was  uncertain  in  its  nature, 
in  the  sense  that  it  depended  to  some  material  extent  upon 
the  will  of  the  lord.  Custom,  or  contract,  or  both,  might  fix, 
—  and  usually  did  fix,  —  the  amount  of  work  which  the  vassal 
must  perform ;  but  if  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  he  knew 
that  he  must  spend  the  morrow  in  working  for  his  lord,  but 
did  not  know  to  what  kind  of  work  he  might  be  put,  his  hold- 
ing was  by  villeinage  of  some  kind.*  When  this  uncertainty  was 
so  great  that  the  holder  of  the  soil  was  practically  a  slave,  annexed 
to  the  land  and  passing  with  it,  and  having  his  services  limited 
in  amount  by  nothing  but  the  customs  of  the  manor,  of  which 
customs  the  lord  himself  was  the  ultimate  though  usually 
equitable  arbiter,  the  holding  was  by  pure  villeinage.  And 
when  the  services  were  thus  uncertain  from  day  to  day,  but 
of  an  amount  beyond  which  the  lord  could  be  prevented  from 

1  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  84.  men ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tillein 

*  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  mmallj  has  a  viUein  tenement.    Then 

p.  47,  n.  2.    As  to  the  effects  of  Kent-  again,  the  viUanus  gets  his  name  from 

ish  tenures   on   holdings   of  land  in  the  villa,  and  this  may  weU  lead  ns  to 

America,  see  §  246,  supra.  expect  that  his  condition  cannot  be  ade- 

'  '*The  name  'viUeinage'  at  once  qnatelj  described  if  we   isolate   him 

tells  ns  that  we  are  approaching  a  region  from  his  feUows;    he  is  a  member  of 

in  which  the  law  of  tenure  is,  as  matter  a  communitj,  ariUein  community,"  —  a 

of  fact,  intertwined  with  the  law  of  per-  Tilla.    1  Poll.  &  Malt.  Hist  Eng.  Law 

sonal  status ;  '  viUeinage '  is  a  tenure,  it  (2d  ed.),  p.  858. 

is  also  a  status.    On  the  one  hand  the  ^  Bract,  lib.  ir.  cap.  28,  foL  208 ; 

tenant  in  yilleinage  is  normallj  a  villein ;  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 

the  unfree  tenements  are  held  bj  unfree  pp.  369-375. 
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,  exacting,  —  and  as  to  such  holdings  this  was  true  only  of 
lands  which  had  been  held  of  the  king,  in  ancient  demesne,  so- 
called,  since  the  Conquest, — the  tenure  was  by  privileged 
villeinage,  or  villein  socage.  The  latter  of  these  will  be  first 
more  fully  described. 

§  270.  Origin  and  Incidents  of  Tenure  by  Villein  Socage.  — 
^'  There  is  also  another  kind  of  villein  tenure,  which  has  been 
held  of  our  lord  the  king  ever  since  the  conquest  of  England. 
This  is  called  villein  socage,  and  it  is  a  villein  tenure  but  of  a 
privileged  kind.  Thus  the  tenants  of  the  demesne  of  our  lord 
the  king  have  this  privilege,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  land  as  long  as  they  are  willing  and  able  to  render  the 
services  which  they  owe,  and  villein  socmen  of  this  kind  are 
properly  said  to  be  bound  to  the  land.  Moreover,  they  render 
villein  services,  but  the  services  are  fixed  and  ascertained. 
Nor  can  they  be  compelled  contrary  to  their  desire  to  hold 
tenements  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  they  are  called  free. 
Further,  they  cannot  make  a  gift  of  their  tenements,  or  transfer 
them  to  others  by  title  of  gift,  any  more  than  pure  villeins 
can,  and  therefore  if  the  tenements  have  to  be  transferred, 
the  tenant  surrenders  them  to  the  lord  or  his  bailiff,  and 
the  lord  transfers  them  to  other  persons  to  be  held  in 
villeinage."  ^ 

Tenants  of  the  character  thus  described  by  Bracton  were 
those  who  held  in  ancient  demesne,  so  called,  the  lands  which 
were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  in  the  times  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,^  and  possibly  other 
lands  which,  subsequently  being  acquired  by  the  king,  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  dealing  with  this  favored  class  of 
villein  holders.^  It  was  a  general  principle  of  feuds  that  their 
sale  or  transfer  from  one  lord  to  another  should  not  affect  the 
nature  of  the  vassals'  holdings.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
king  parted  with  ancient  demesne  lands  thus  held  of  him  by 
villein  socage,  the  same  kind  of  tenure  continued  under  the 
new  lord.*  But  it  was  only  of  such  lands  that  this  species  of 
holding  existed.  If  we  repeat  that,  when  Bracton  says  the 
services  were  fixed  and  ascertained,  this  is  to  be  taken  to  mean 
simply  that  there  was  always  a  very  reasonable  limit  to  their 

1  Bract,  lib.  W.  cap.  28,  foL  SOS.  «  1  PolL  ft  Mait.  EkL  Eng.  Law  (ad 

*  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  99.  ed.),  p.  385. 

s  I  Poa  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d 
ed.),  pp.  383,  384. 
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amount^  but  the  tenant  must  work  at  the  lord's  bidding  up  to 
that  amount ;  and  if  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  tenants 
were  given  a  peculiar  process,  called  the  "  little  writ  of  right 
close,"  by  which  they  could  prevent  the  lord  from  removing 
them  from  the  land  against  their  will,^  we  summarize  the  most 
notable  features  which  distinguished  this  tenure  from  that 
in  pure  villeinage.  On  the  ancient  demesne,  then,  there  were 
freeholders,  villein  sokemen,  and  pure  villeins ;  while  on  all 
other  lands  the  tenants  were  all  embraced  within  the  two 
general  classes,  freeholders  and  pure  villeins.  The  tenure 
of  the  latter  and  its  important  development  are  to  be  next 
examined. 

§  271.  4.  Pure  YiUeinage.  —  The  pure  villein  was  a  pure 
slave,  except  that,  for  land  which  he  held,  he  was  permitted,  like 
other  vassals,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  the  customs  of  the 
manor  always  regulated,  to  some  extent,  the  quantity  of  services 
which  the  lord  could  require  him,  as  such  holder,  to  perform.^ 
But,  if  those  customs  were  violated  to  his  injury,  the  pure 
villein  tenant  had  practically  no  remedy ;  for  the  only  court  in 
which  he  could  be  heard  was  the  manor  court  of  his  own  lord, 
who  had  done  or  permitted  the  wrong.'  In  the  last  analysis, 
therefore,  his  services  were  not  only  base  in  character,  but  also 
uncertain  as  to  both  time  and  quantity.  It  was  a  rare  circum- 
stance, however,  for  the  lord  to  break  through  the  manorial 
customs  and  exact  from  his  villein  more  burdensome  services 
than  they  fairly  required.* 

These  lowest  holders  of  land  were  in  early  ages  either  villeins 
regardant^  that  is,  annexed  to  the  land  and  passing  with  it,  or 
villeins  in  gross  or  at  large,  that  is,  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  lord  and  transferable  by  deed  from  him  to  another  owner.* 
They  were,  in  a  word,  the  lord's  property,  recoverable  in  an 
action  at  law  if  they  ran  away  or  were  stolen,  and  unable  to 
leave  the  land  without  his  permission.  The  villein's  children 
(called  nativi)  belonged  in  like  manner  to  the  lord ;  and  if  a 

1  For  a  deffcription  of  this  pecaliar  ^  I  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d 

writ,  see  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  ed.),  p.  356,  ei  seq, 
(2d  ed.),  p.  386.    It  was  a  qaicklj  oper-  *  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d 

ating  writ ;  and  Britton  tells  as  that  the  ed.),  pp.  359,  360. 
reasons  for  its  existence  for  the  benefit  ^  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *93;  1  PoU.  & 

of  rillein  sokemen  was  that  they  were  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  pp.  361, 

the  tillers  of  the  king's  soil,  and  dis-  862. 

pates  aboat  that  soil  shoald  be  settled  <  2  Blackft.  Com.  p.  *  93. 

by  rapid  and  simple  processes.  Britton, 
ii.  p.  13. 
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female  villein  (who  was  called  a  ne\fe)  were  married  without 
his  consent,  he  had  the  right  to  a  fine  from  her  father,^  and  an 
action  for  damages  against  her  husband  for  thus  taking  away 
his  property.^  The  lord  might  beat  or  chastise  his  villeins 
with  impunity;  yet,  as  the  king's  subjects,  they  were  given 
redress  for  atrocious  injuries  by  him,  such  as  mahem  or  rape ; 
and  he  was  liable  criminally  for  killing  or  violently  injuring  a 
villein.^  It  sometimes  happened,  even  with  such  servile  vassals 
as  these,  that  their  services  were  all  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent, 
while  they  still  remained  thus  attached  to  the  land.^  This  was 
usually  among  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  their  hold- 
ings into  copyhold  tenure, — the  species  of  tenure  next  and 
last  to  be  examined. 

§  272.  5.  Copyhold  Tenure  —  Development  and  Nature. — 
When  tenure  in  pure  villeinage  is  said  to  be  unfree,  this  must 
be  understood  as  referring  distinctively  to  the  tenure,  and  not 
necessarily  describing  the  personal  status  of  the  tenant.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  all  the  feudal  ages,  villein  tene- 
ments were  frequently  held,  and  the  services  for  them  were 
rendered  or  supplied,  by  men  who  were  not  villeins,  but  in 
their  persons  were  free.  In  process  of  time,  moreover,  many 
of  those  who  themselves  had  been  villeins  were  emancipated ; 
and  yet  they  and  their  descendants  continued  to  hold  the  land 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  held  it  before  obtaining 
their  freedom.^  While  all  these  vassals  undoubtedly  held  at 
first  merely  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet,  by  the  customs  which 
gradually  grew  up  around  such  holdings  in  the  manors  where 
those  customs  ultimately  became  matter  of  record  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  various  manor  courts  or  courts  baron,  the  will  of 

1  ThiB  obligation  to  paj  for  the  priy-  pear-tree  growing  in  hia  conrt,  he  moat 

ilege  of  giring  hia  daughter  in  marriage  not  fell  it,  except  for  the  repair  of  his 

waa  called  tMreh^t^  and  it  afforda  an  in-  hooae,  without  the  lord's  leave.    When 

atmctiye  inatance  of  the  practical  alar-  he  diea,  hia  widow  shall  paj  a  heriot  of 

erj  of  the  pare  rillein.    Speaking  of  thirty  shillings  and  be  quit  of  work  for 

this  and  similar  burdens,  Pollock  and  thir^  days.    These  are  common  feat> 

Maitland  aaj,  in  their  history  of  Eng-  ures,  and  the  merchet  is  of  peculiar  im- 

lish  law  (3d  ed.),  toL  L  p.  368 :  "  Our  portance,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter." 

Stukeley  yirgater  pays  '  merchet/  as  *  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  93. 

beat  he  may,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  wishes  i  s  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  94 ;  1  PoU  & 

to  gire  hia  daughter  in  marriage  he  Mait.  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  412, 

must  pay  money  to  the  lord,  and  the  tt  uq, 

amount  that  he  haa  to  pay  is  not  fixed.  «  \  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d 

If  he  has  a  foal  or  calf  bom  of  his  mare  ad.),  p.  376. 

or  cow,  he  must  not  sell  it  without  the  •  s  Blf  kftr  Com.  pp.  *94,  *95. 
lord's  leave.    If  he  has  an  oak,  aah,  or 
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the  lords  came  to  be  largely  controlled  and  regulated;  and, 
although  there  was  for  a  long  time  no  means  of  enforcing 
these  customs  by  judicial  action  against  the  lord,  yet  th^y  were 
deeply  rooted  in  the  usages  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  any 
lord  who  ventured  to  set  them  aside  and  deprive  the  land- 
holder of  their  benefit  must  have  been  exceptionally  grasping 
and  regardless  of  public  opinion.^  Gradually  the  king's  courts 
of  common  law  came  to  recognize  and  enforce  these  customs, 
which  had  thus  grown  up  within  the  different  manors  and 
were  evidenced  by  the  entries  on  the  rolls  of  the  manor  courts. 
And  the  tenaut,  who  being  now  free  could  contend  with  his 
lord  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  became  thereby  enabled,  by 
proving  his  right  by  means  of  a  copy  of  the  rolls  of  the  manor 
court,  to  retain  his  land  even  against  the  will  of  his  lord.^ 
The  copy  of  those  rolls  was,  therefore,  his  only  muniment  of 
title ;  and  he  was  accordingly  said  to  have  his  land  by  copyhold 
tenure.  In  brief,  then,  a  copyhold  estate  may  be  defined  as 
one  which,  being  originally  held  in  pure  villeinage  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  came  in  process  of  time,  by  virtue  of  long  con- 
tinued possession  according  to  fixed  customs,  to  be  held  by 
the  tenant  in  spite  of  any  determination  of  the  lord's  will,  but 
upon  the  same  services  as  before  and  in  conformity  to  the 
established  customs  of  the  manor  ;  the  customs  being  usually 
proved  in  the  higher  court  by  copy  of  the  rolls  of  the  respective 
courts  baron  (manor  courts)  in  which  they  were  entered.* 

§  278.  Survival  of  Copyhold  Tenures.  —  Except  as  they  were 
affected  by  their  special  local  customs,  copyhold  tenures  came 
by  degrees  to  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  free  tenures. 
There  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  large  though  gradually  decreas- 
ing amount  of  land  in  England  which  is  subject  to  tenure  by 
copyhold.  But,  of  course,  villein  socage  and  pure  villeinage 
have  long  ago  disappeared.  '^  It  might  have  been  expected," 
says  a  recent  writer,^  '^  that  so  anomalous  a  class  of  rights  as 
that  which  constitutes  copyhold  tenure  would  before  the  pres- 

1  2    Blackst.    Com.  pp.   •OS-* 98;  Edw.  IV.  p.  19,  that  this  was  the  ap- 

Dighj,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  288,  propriate  remedy,  and  not  a  writ  of 

etseq,  sabpoena,  i.  e.  an   application  to  the 

*  "The  great  step  seems  to  have  been  jurisdiction  of  the  chanceUor." 

the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  ten-  .    '  See  Boavier's  Law  Diet.  "  Copj- 

ant  in  vQleinage to  maintain  an  action  of  hold;"  BorriU's    Law  Diet.    "Copj- 

trespass  against  his  lord."   Digby.Hist.  hold." 

Law  P.  B.  (5th  ed.)  p.  291.   AndDigbj  «  Digbj,  Hist  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

adds,  in  a  footnote :  ''  It  was  held  in  p.  294. 
a  case  reported  in  the  Year  Book,  7 
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ent  time  have  been  assimilated  to  the  other  forms  of  property 
in  land.  This,  however,  has  not  been  done.  Copyholds  might 
at  any  period  have  been  enfranchised  (or  converted  into  free- 
holds) by  the  conveyance  of  the  freehold  by  the  lord  to  the 
copyholder,  or  extinguished  by  surrender  of  the  copyhold  by 
the  tenant  to  the  lord.*  Various  acts  have  in  recent  times 
created  facilities  for  this  process  by  providing  means  for  the 
assessment  and  commutation  of  the  lord's  rights  and  other- 
wise; and  at  the  present  day  either  lord  or  copyholder  may 
compel  enfranchisement  by  taking  the  proper  steps  through 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture." 

§  274.  Manors.  —  The  different  forms  of  tenure  have  been 
above  described  as  separate  and  distinct.  And  so  they  were 
in  theory,  and  largely  so  in  practice.  But  the  finer  distmctions 
between  them  varied  much  in  different  ages  and  are  often  hard 
to  catch  even  at  any  given  time.  One  vassal,  moreover,  might 
hold  various  pieces  of  land  by  different  tenures  and  of  different 
lords.  He  could  have  one  parcel  of  A  by  free  and  common 
socage,  another  of  B  by  knight-service,  another  of  C  by  a  form 
of  serjeanty;  and,  even  as  a  free  man,  he  might  render  or 
supply  servile  labor  to  one  of  these  or  to  some  other  lord  for 
land  held  by  an  uAfree  tenure.^  The  system  of  feuds  was  thus 
more  complicated  than  a  discussion  of  the  few  forms  of  tenure 
which  it  produced  might  at  first  thought  indicate.  But  it  was 
largely  saved  from  intricacy  by  the  division  of  most  of  the  land 
into  manors,  the  orderly  distribution  of  the  domain  within 

1  It  is  to  be  again  caref  ally  noted  Reading  at  a  monejrent ;  he  held  Uinds 
that  the  enfranchisement  here  men-  at  Crofton  in  Bnckinghamshlre  of  Wil- 
tioned  refers  to  the  tenure  and  not  to  liam  de  Say  bj  some  seryice  that  the  jnrj 
the  tenant.  The  tenants  or  holders  of  did  not  know ;  he  held  a  manor  in  Nor- 
to-day  are  all  free  men ;  bnt  their  copy-  folk  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  bj  the 
hold  lands  are  held  by  a  tenare  which  serrice  of  a  sixth  part  of  a  knight's  fee 
is  designated  nnf ree,  because  it  is  the  and  by  castle-goard ;  he  held  a  manor 
representative  of  the  base  tenures  of  in  Sussex  of  the  Earl  of  Warenne  by 
medieral  times.  To  enfranchise  it  now  the  service  of  one  knight;  he  held  a 
would  be  to  make  the  holding  of  the  manor  in  Hertfordshire  of  the  king  in 
land  tenure  by  free  and  common  socage,  chief  by  the  seijeanty  of  finding  a  foot- 
See  Wappett  V.  Robinson  (1903),  1  Ch.  soldier  for  forty  days;  he  held  tene- 
135.  ments  in  London  of  the  king  in  chief  by 

*  Pollock  ft  Maitland  [Hist.  Eng.  socage,  and  could  bequeath  them  as 

Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  296]  thus  describe  the  chattels.    So  we  mutt  not  think  that 

holdings  of  Sir  Rol>ert  de  Aguilon,  at  each  man  fills  but  one  place  in  the  legal 

the  time  of  his  death  in  1287:  "He  structure  of  feudalism.    In  a   remote 

held  lands  in  Greatham  in  Hampshire  past  this  may  have  been  so ;  bnt  it  is 

of  the  king  at  a  rent  of  18«. ;  he  held  not  so  in  the  ag«  that  defines  the  vari- 

lands  at  Hoo  in  Kent  of  the  abbot  of  ons  tenures." 
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each  of  these  among  the  varioas  classes  of  tenants  and  the 
primitive  yet  systematic  administration  of  their  affairs  by 
the  manorial  conrts  or  courts  baron. 

A  manor  was  a  large  tract  of  land,  originally  granted  by  the 
king  to  a  person  of  rank,  portions  of  which  {i^zrrcB  tenementales) 
were  let  out  by  the  grantee  or  mesne  lord  to  his  vassals.^  No 
exact  quantity  of  territory  marked  the  extent  of  all  manors : 
some  were  larger,  some  smaller,  but  all  were  extensive  and 
important  tracts ;  each  was  a  unit  in  the  system  of  agriculture 
and  the  management  of  property,  and  in  each  its  lord  held  a 
court  which  was  called  the  court  baron  or  manor  court.^  A 
greater  lord  was  often  the  proprietor  of  more  than  one  of  these 
tracts ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  court  for  each  of  his  manors,  he 
would  sometimes  have  a  central  court  for  the  principal  free- 
holders of  them  all.^  Each  manor  was  divided  roughly  into 
four  parts,  (a)  The  lord  kept  in  his  own  hands  as  much  land 
as  was  reasonably  required  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
family,  his  bailiffs  and  servants.  This  was  his  demesne  land, 
and  on  it  was  located  his  house  or  homestead,  (b)  Another 
portion  was  assigned  to  the  freeholders  within  the  manor ;  i.  e. 
those  who  held  by  free  tenure,  such  as  knight-service,  free 
socage,  etc  (c)  Still  another  part  was  held  and  cultivated  by 
the  unfree  vassals ;  and,  when  the  land  was  held  by  the  lord  in 
ancient  demesne,  some  of  such  vassals  were  free  sokemen, 
while  others  were  pure  villeins,  (d)  Lastly,  there  was  uni- 
formly a  fourth  part  of  the  manor  which  was  left  waste  or 
uncultivated  and  used  for  public  roads  and  pasture  lands  or 
commons  for  the  lord  and  all  his  tenants.^  Doubtless  the 
various  tenements  of  these  four  distinct  legal  portions  lay  inter- 
mingled, as  convenience  or  order  of  distribution  might  dictate ; 
different  portions  of  the  manor  would  remain  waste  or  unculti- 
vated in  different  years,  and  the  tenure  of  a  given  piece  of  the 
land  would  sometimes  change  from  one  kind  to  another.  But, 
at  any  point  of  time,  the  complete  manor  had  these  four  clearly 
distinguished  species  of  tenements.^  And,  for  settling  property 
disputes  among  his  tenants  and  for  redressing  misdemeanors 
and  nuisances,  the  lord's  court  baron  had  jurisdiction  through- 

1  Bonvier,  Law  Diet.  "  Manor."  Lect.  62, 63 ;  Wms.  R.  P.  p.  *  1 19 ;  1  PoU. 

*  2  Blackflt.  Com.  p.  *  90.  &  Mait.  Higt  Eng,  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  364. 

*  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  *  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d 
•d),  p.  597.  ed.),  p.  364. 

«  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  ^90;  2  Snllir. 

24 
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out  the  manor.  It  is  from  the  records  of  the  manorial  customs 
and  rights,  inscribed  upon  the  rolls  of  this  court,  that  the  copy 
was  obtained,  which,  as  above  shown,  constitutes  the  only 
available  evidence  of  his  title  for  the  copyhold  owner  of  land.^ 
Not  all  the  lands  in  England  were  thus  included  within 
manors ;  but  the  manor  constituted  the  property  and  jurisdic- 
tional unit  of  most  of  the  holdings.  Manors  existed  before  the 
conquest.  They  were  then,  and  for  some  time  during  feudal 
supremacy,  largely  coincident  in  extent  with  the  vils  {villas) ; 
and,  as  time  advanced,  a  process  is  discernible  by  which  some 
of  them  developed  ultimately  into  boroughs  of  modern  times.^ 

Descent  and  Alienation  of  Bealtj/j  as  affected  by  Feuds. 

§  275.  Duration  of  the  VasMd's  Holding.  —  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  when  the  holdings  of 
land  were  chiefly  alodial,  men  generally  owned  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  at  pleasure  dispose  of  them  by  will,  or  by 
deed  or  other  act  inter  vivos^  and  upon  the  death  of  their  owner 
intestate  they  could  descend  to  his  heirs  at  law.^  But  the 
entire  theory  and  structure  of  the  feudal  system  were  opposed 
to  such  absolute  power  of  disposition.  The  lord  selected  his 
vassals  with  special  reference  to  their  personal  characteristics. 
He  wanted  them  to  be  always  ready  and  able  to  fight  for  him 
in  the  wars,  or  promptly  and  faithfully  to  render  the  other  ser- 
vices which  were  his  due.  He  therefore  naturally  objected  to 
the  tenant's  alienation  of  his  land,  without  his  consent,  to  a 
stranger ;  and  he  hedged  about  the  right  of  inheritance  with 
such  incidents  as  relief,  primer  seisin,  wardship  and  marriage, 
as  a  compensation  to  himself  for  accepting  as  tenant  a  minor 
heir,  who  was  a  female  or  too  young  for  warfare,  in  place  of  the 
deceased  ancestor,  who  had  been  a  brave  and  capable  knight 

1  J  272»  wpra.    The  ezittenee  of  coDMqnenoeB.    In  pardcalar,  it  seemt 

the  manor  court  was,  perhaps,  the  cm-  to  ns  that  the  men  of  the  time  woold 

dal  test  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  generally  have  argued  from  the  court 

manor.    If  there  ceased,  at  an j  time,  to  to  the   manor,  rather  than   from  the 

be  enough  freeholders  (at  least  two)  to  manor  to  the  court,  and  would  have 

hold  this  court,  the  manor  ceased  to  be.  said,  '  A  single  court  is  held  for  it, 

2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  90.    "  We  are  in-  therefore  It  is  a  manor,'  rather  than 

dined  to  think,*'  say  PoUock  &  Mait-  '  It  is  a  manor  and  therefore  it  has 

land  [Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  605],  a  court.'" 

•'  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain  tract  >  See  1  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 

of  land  or  a  certain  complex  of  rights  ch.  3,  §§  7,  8. 

was  a  manorium  had  no  immediate  legal  *  {  247,  tvpra. 
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Hence  the  completion  of  our  outline  of  feudal  holdings  requires 
a  brief  discussion  of  their  effects  upon  (a)  the  descent  of  real 
property  from  ancestor  to  heir,  (b)  its  alienation  by  will,  and 
(c)  its  alienation  by  deed  or  other  act  inter  vivos.  And,  in 
connection  with  these,  seisin  and  disseisin  of  real  property  must 
be  explained. 

§  276.  (a)  Desoent  of  Fends.  —  Although  we  can  not  state 
the  exact  times  when  the  changes  occurred,  yet  it  is  certain 
that,  from  being  in  their  original  form  mere  precarious  hold- 
ings (or  benefices^  retained  purely  at  the  will  of  the  lord,^  feudal 
lands  came  gradually  to  be  let  out  for  a  short  fixed  period,  as 
for  a  year  at  a  time ;  then  by  degrees  they  were  given  over  to 
the  tenants  for  life;  and  finally,  as  stress  was  laid  on  the 
hardship  of  depriving  children  of  that  which  their  father  had 
held  as  his  own,  feuds  became  hereditary  and  were  ordinarily 
bestowed  upon  the  vassals  for  themselves  and  their  heirs.^ 
The  transfer  of  tenements  thus  to  a  man  "  and  his  heirs,"  when 
first  employed,  was  regarded  as  giving  them  to  him  while  he 
lived  and  then  to  his  heirs ;  and  the  relief  which  the  heir  must 
pay  upon  taking  up  the  land  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor 
was  a  natural  and  direct  outgrowth  of  this  theory.^  But  the 
later  and  permanent  construction  of  those  words  was  that  they 
were  simply  the  technical,  legal  means  of  indicating  that  the 
vassal  himself,  the  first  taker  to  whom  the  lord  gave  the  land, 
was  to  have  the  perpetual  ownership  of  it,  so  that,  upon  his 
death  still  owning  it,  it  might  descend  by  operation  of  law  from 
him  to  his  heirs.^  This  result  emerged  in  England  not  long 
.  after  the  Conquest.  And  there  quickly  followed  upon  it  the 
rule  of  primogeniture,  by  which  in  most  parts  of  that  country, 
even  down  to  the  present  time,  the  oldest  son  is  the  sole  heir; 
while,  if  there  be  daughters  but  no  son,  they  share  the  property 
equally,  as  together  constituting  the  heir  of  their  father.* 

§277.  (b)  AUenation  by  ^wm.  —  The  disposition  of  real 
property  by  will,  in  common-law  jurisdictions,  and  the  effects 
of  feudalism  upon  it  may  be  outlined  in  six  distinct  historical 
periods  as  follows : 

Anglo-Saxon  Period.  —  Before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
owners  of  lands  coxdd  will  them  away  at  death ;  and,  although 

^  §  251,  supra.  «  See  2  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist  Eng.  Law, 

s  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  «  55.  eh.  4,  §§  1,  2. 

*  §  256,  tupra.  *  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  «211-*216  ; 

Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  421. 
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there  were  doubtless  some  i*estriction8  placed  upon  their  right 
to  do  80,  such  for  example  as  the  payment  of  a  heriot  to  the 
king  for  his  consent,  yet  it  is  now  quite  well  established, 
especially  as  to  such  owners  who  had  large  means  and  high 
rank,  that  they  more  often  died  testate  than  intestate  as  to 
their  property  both  real  and  personal.^ 

Feudal  Period.  —  Even  after  feuds  came  to  be  heritable, 
it  was  thought  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  lord  that  the  tenant 
should  devise  them  to  persons  who  might  be  wanting  in  those 
personal  qualities  for  which  he  had  been  chosen  as  vassal. 
The  heir,  the  blood  relative  of  the  deceased  tenant,  would 
probably  have  some  or  all  of  the  same  characteristics  which 
had  commended  the  tenant  himself  to  the  lord.  But  a  devisee 
of  the  land  might  be  an  entire  stranger,  possibly  an  enemy  of 
the  lord,  or  one  whom  for  other  reasons  he  would  not  willingly 
accept  as  vassal.  The  result  was  that,  except  in  some  favored 
localities,  as  in  Kent  with  its  gavelkind  custems,  feudalism 
soon  destroyed  the  power  of  every  one  but  the  king  to  will 
away  the  complete  legal  title  te  lands  in  England.^  But, 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  the  system,  which  was  fos- 
tered and  developed  by  the  courts  of  equity,  of  having  the 
legal  title  te  lands  and  tenements  held  by  one  person  for 
the  use  or  benefit  of  another  who  thus  got  all  the  utility 
and  enjoyment  of  the  property,  did  away  with  the  difficulties 
which  otherwise  would  have  arisen.  Equity  treated  this  owner 
of  the  use  as  the  real  owner  of  the  land,  and  compelled  the 
holder  of  the  legal  title  to  recognize  the  use  in  favor  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  given  and  any  one  te  whom  he  might  will  it 
away.  And,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
system  was  complete  whereby  an  owner  of  land,  who  desired 
to  devise  it,  deeded  it  away  to  some  one  else  to  hold  to  his  own 
use,  or  to  the  use  of  any  one  whom  he  might  designate,  and 
then  willed  away  the  use  which  he  had  thus  put  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. It  thus  came  about  that,  from  the  time  of  the  complete 
introduction  of  feuds  into  England  to  the  27th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  (1585),  when  the  famous  Statute  of  Uses  (hereafter  ex- 
plained) was  enacted,  the  one  important  method  of  disposing 
of  interests  in  real  property  by  will  was  by  the  devising  of 

1  See  3  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Bat  an  interest  in  real  property  for 

Law    (2d    ed.),  pp.  320-322 ;    Digbj,  merely  a  term  of  years,  such  interest 

Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  13,  15.  being  a  chattel  real,  could  still  be  dis- 

*  Glanr.  rii.   1 ;    2    PoU.  &    Mait.  posed  of  by  wiU  the  same  as  other  pei^ 

Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  pp.  325-332.  sonal  property. 
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uses  in  lands  which  were  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  testators 
and  their  devisees.^ 

Period  under  Statute  of  Uses.  —  The  statute  of  uses,  en- 
acted in  1535  (27  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  10),  provided  that  the 
legal  title  should  follow  the  use  —  that  a  grant  or  transfer  to 
A  for  the  use  of  B  should  give  to  B  all  the  ownership  includ- 
ing the  legal  title.  And,  since  under  the  feudal  theory  this 
legal  title  could  not  ordinarily  be  the  subject  matter  of  a 
devise,  and  it  must  now  follow  the  use,  it  was  decided  that 
this  statute  had  destroyed  all  possibility  of  merely  devising  the 
use.*  There  were  practically  no  wills  of  realty  in  England 
for  five  years  thereafter  —  until  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of 
Wills  in  the  thirtynaecond  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

Period  under  Statute  of  Wills.  —  By  the  statute  82  Hen. 
Vin.  ch.  32,  §  1,  which  was  interpreted  and  explained  by 
that  of  84  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  5,^  all  persons  except 
married  women,  infants,  idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind 
were  enabled  to  devise,  by  will  in  writing,  all  their  lands  held 
by  socage  tenure  and  two-thirds  of  those  held  by  knight-service. 
And,  by  virtue  of  those  acts,  testators  disposed  of  such  lands 
by  wills  —  the  only  requisite  of  which  was  that  they  should 
be  in  writing  —  until  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
29  Car.  II.  ch.  8  (1677). 

Period  under  Statute  of  Frauds.  —  By  the  last- mentioned 
act,  it  was  made  a  necessary  condition  of  a  will  of  real  prop- 
erty that  it  should  be  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  other 
person  in  his  presence  and  with  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  be  attested  and  subscribed  by  at  least  three  credible  wit- 
nesses.^ Under  this  famous  statute,  real-property  wills  were 
made  in  England  and  the  various  states  of  this  country,  until 
modern  legislation  in  each  jurisdiction  respectively  prescribed 
the  requisites  of  such  dispositions  of  realty. 

^  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *S74,  *375 ;  2  title  mnst  follow  the  use,  to  deyise  the 

Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eog.  Law  (2d  ed.),  nse  was  in  effect  to  devise  the  legal  title, 

pp.  233-239.  and,  since  this  latter  was  forbidden  by 

*  This  was  not  a  necessary  decision  the  law  of  fends,  the  statute  had  done 

(if  it  were  even  logical)  from  the  word-  away   with   all    wills  of  interests   in 

ing  of  the  statute  and  its  operation,  realty. 

The  courts  might  logically  have  held  *  The  first  act  was  loosely  and  in- 

that  a  testator's  will  of  the  use  in  itself  artificially  drawn,  and  needed  the  later 

passed  nothing  but  the  use,  and  that  statute,  which  was  full  and  explanatory, 
then  the  statute  carried  the  legal  title  ^  The  statute  said-  "three  or  four 

to  the  devisee.     But,  as  a  matter  of  credible  witnesses,"  which,  of  course, 

fact,  they  decided  that,  since  the  legal  meant  three  or  more. 
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Period  under  Modem  Statutes.  —  The  English  statute 
which  now  regulates  wills  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
went  into  operation  January  1, 1838  (Act  of  1  Vict.  ch.  26,  as 
modified  and  explained  by  16  &  16  Vict  ch.  24).^  That  of 
New  York  took  effect  January  1, 1830.  (a)  And  so  in  each 
state  the  modem  wills  legislation  particularly  prescribes  the 
method  by  which  real  property  may  be  devised. 

§  278.  (c)  Alienation  by  Act  Inter  Vivos.  —  It  was  explained 
above  that,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  book-lands  were 
probably  freely  alienable  by  deed  as  well  as  by  will,  while  the 
folk-lands  were  clogged  with  important  restrictions  in  this 
respect  It  was  also  shown  that  the  book-lands,  with  their 
alodial  characteristics,  continued  to  be  held  as  such  for  some 
little  time  after  the  Conquest ;  and  then  came,  like  all  other 
real  property,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  feudal  system.' 
It  is  now  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  restrictions 
which  the  feudal  polity  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  tenants 
or  vassals  voluntarily  to  transfer  their  holdings  and  put  other 
owners  in  the  places  which  they  themselves  had  occupied. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  even  after  the  heir's  power  to  obstruct 
his  ancestor's  disposition  of  land  was  lost,'  the  lord  could  pre- 
vent direct  alienation  which  would  operate  to  his  detriment^ 
Being  thus  hampered  in  regard  to  so  important  an  incident  of 
property  ownership  —  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  thfey  might 
wish  —  the  vassals  early  resorted  to  subinfeudation  of  their 

(a)  The  reqairements  of  the  New  York  Statute  as  to  the  execution  of 
wills  are  quoted  p.  106,  note  (a),  supra. 

1  The  principal  reqairements  of  this  already  to  the  heir;  and  the  ancestor 

statute  are   that  the  wiU  shaU  be  in  conld  not  dispose  of  it     But  when  it 

writing,  signed  at  the  end  by  the  testa-  became  settled,  as  it  did  even  before 

tor,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  Magna  Charta^  that  a  conreyance  to  A 

presence  and  by  his  direction,  that  his  "and  his  heirs"  gave  the  entire  and 

signature  shaU  be  acknowledged  by  the  absolute  ownership  to  A  and  nothing 

testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  to  his  heirs,  it  followed  that  they  conld 

witnesses  present  at  the  same  time,  and  not  place   any   restrictions   upon    his 

that  the  witnesses  shall  attest  and  sub-  alienation  of  every  estate  and  interest 

scribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  in  the  land.    If  he  died  without  ha^-ing 

testator.  disposed  of  it,  they  could  inherit  it  itom 

'  §§  247-249,  Bupra,  him ;  but  they  could  not  insist  on  his 

'  As  long  as  the  transfer  of  real  keeping  it  till  he  died,  or  for  any  other 

property  to  one  "and  his  heirs"  was  period.      Bracton,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19,  fol. 

regarded  as  in  itself  bestowing  an  inter-  45 ;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

est  upon  the  heirs,  they  could  prerent  p.  162. 

the   ancestor  from  alienating  against  *  1   Poll.  &  Mait  Hist.  £ng.  Law 

their  wilL    The  inheritance  belonged  (2d  ed.),  pp.  329-340. 
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tenements ;  that  is  they  handed  them  over  to  others  to  hold  of 
themselves,  while  thej  retained  the  position  of  tenants  to  their 
original  lords.  Thus,  if  A  were  the  lord  and  B  the  vassal,  and 
B,  desiring  to  sell  his  feud,  met  with  objections  or  restrictions 
emanating  from  A,  B  transferred  the  property  to  C  to  hold  of 
B ;  and  thus  C  became  the  vassal  of  B  and  not  of  A,  while  B, 
instead  of  ceasing  to  have  any  interest  in  the  land  as  he  would 
have  done  if  he  could  have  sold  it  outright,  retained  his  posi- 
tion and  obligations  in  regard  to  it  as  the  vassal  of  A.^  B 
might  treat  his  entire  feud,  or  any  portion  or  portions  of  it,  in 
this  manner.^  Even  upon  this  method  of  subinfeudating,  how- 
ever, there  seem  to  have  arisen  by  custom  some  restrictions  in 
favor  of  the  lord.  And  the  statutes  hereafter  described,  which 
curtailed  and  ultimately  destroyed  subinfeudation,  at  first 
merely  defined  and  then  amplified  pre-existing  restraints.^ 

§  279.  Effeots  of  Magna  Charta  on  Alienation  Inter  Vivos.  — 
The  difficulty,  which  subinfeudation  was  constantly  producing 
or  threatening  for  the  lords,  was  that,  while  it  still  left  them 
against  their  own  tenants  the  rights  incident  to  tenure,  such 
as  aids,  relief,  marriage,  wardship,  and  escheat,  it  might 
seriously  diminish  the  value  of  those  rights.  If,  for  example, 
a  tenant  by  knight-service  subinfeudated  the  tenement  to 
another  to  hold  at  a  yearly  rent  of  a  pound  of  pepper,  and  then 
died  leaving  an  infant  heir,  his  lord,  instead  of  being  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  land  itself  till  such  heir  became  of  age,  could 
merely  recover  from  the  sub-feudatory  a  pound  of  pepper 
annually  during  that  time.  And,  if  the  vassal  who  had  thus 
subinfeudated  died  without  heirs,  his  lord,  instead  of  obtaining 
by  escheat  the  absolute  use  of  the  land,  received  only  the  rent 
paid  by  the  subtenant.^  The  first  attempt  to  obviate  such 
difficulties  by  statute  was  made  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  1217, 
which  enacts  that  "  No  free  man  shall  henceforth  give  or  sell 
so  much  of  his  land  as  that  out  of  the  residue  he  may  not 
sufficiently  do  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  the  service  which  pertains 
to  that  fee."  If  the  tenant  presumed  to  convey  more  than 
was  thus  permitted,  the  excessive  gift  or  sale  could  be  avoided 
by  his  lord.* 

1  2  Blackst.   Com.   pp.  •  91,  « 92;  •  1  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng.  Law 

Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.      (2d  ed.),  p.  343. 
234,  235.  «  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eog.  Law 

3  1  PoU.  &  Mait  Hist  Bng.  Law      (2d  ed.),  p.  330. 
(2d  ed.),  p.  330.  *  Charter  1217,  ch.  39 ;  Coke,  2d  inst 

65. 
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§  280.  BiEeots  of  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptoree  on  Alienation 
Inter  Vivos.  —  Bat  this  restriction  of  Magna  Charta  proving  to 
be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  the  entire  system  of  subinfeudation 
was  swept  away  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  III.,  or  Quia 
JEmptores  [18  Edw.  I.  ch.  1  (1290)],  which  is  a  very  important 
landmark  of  real-property  law.  It  declared  that  every  free 
man  might  sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and  tenements, 
or  any  part  of  them,  but  so  that  the  transferee  should  hold 
of  the  same  lord  and  by  the  same  services  and  customs,  of 
whom  and  by  which  the  transferor  had  held.  The  services 
were  to  be  ratably  apportioned  if  only  a  part  of  such  lands  or 
tenements  was  sold  by  the  tenant.^  The  statute  applied  only 
to  the  alienation  of  the  entire  fee  simple  — the  entire  interest 
or  estate  —  of  the  land  sold ;  and  did  not  prevent  a  tenant 
from  creating  a  species  of  subtenure  by  letting  out  the  land  for 
life  or  any  other  period  shorter  than  his  own  interest,  retain- 
ing for  himself  the  residue  of  interest,  called  the  "  reversion," 
and  having  the  person  to  whom  he  thus  sublet  as  his  own 
tenant.^  Neither  did  the  act  apply  to  the  tenants  in  eapite  ; 
but  it,  and  the  subsequent  enactments  called  Prerogativa  Regii 
[17  Edw.  II.  ch.  6  (1324),  and  84  Edw.  III.  ch.  16  (1361)  ], 
left  it  as  a  part  of'  the  king^s  prerogative  to  permit  or  prevent 
at  will  direct  alienation  or  subinfeudation  by  those  who  held 
immediately  of  him.^  The  net  result  was  the  effectual  check- 
ing of  all  subinfeudation,  except  such  as  the  king  allowed  his 
own  tenants  to  make,  and  the  enabling  of  all  free  landholders 
but  those  who  held  directly  of  the  crown  absolutely  to  alienate 
their  entire  estates  and  interests  in  all  or  any  parts  of  the 
tenements  which  they  held  in  fee  simple.  The  king  could  still 
collect  fines  from  his  vassals  for  granting  to  them  the  privilege 
of  selling ;  but  the  mew^  lords  had  no  control  over  alienation 
of  the  fee  simple  by  their  tenants,  except  the  power  to  require 

1  See  the  statute  in  f nU  in  Digbj,  1  Poll.  &  Biait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 

Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  236-239.  p.  337. 

"The  statute  is  a  compromise;   the  *  The  words  of  the  statute  aie:  "And 

great   lords  had   to  concede  to  their  it  is  to  wit  that  this  statute  extendeth 

tenants  a  full  libertj  of  alienation  bj  but  only  to  lands  holden  in  fee  simple." 

way  of  substitution  —  substitution  eren  See  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

of  many  tenants  for  one  tenant  —  and  p.  238;  1  Leake,  19,317  ;  Challis,  R.  P. 

thus  incur  a  danger  of  losing  their  ser-  18,  20,  30. 

vices  by  the  process  of  apportionment ;  *  2  Blackst  Com.  pp.  *9l,  *92;  I 

on  the  other  hand,  subinfeudation  with  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 

its  consequent  depreciation  of  escheats,  p.  337. 
wardships  and  marriages  was  stopped." 
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that  when  they  sold  they  should  sell  outright.  This  meant 
that  permanent  new  subtenures  could  not  be  made  without  the 
Icing's  license :  and  consequently  all  manors  existing  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
expressly  authorized  by  the  crown,  and  all  holdings  in  fee 
simple  of  any  lord  other  than  the  king  must  have  been  created 
before  the  Statute  of  Quia  JSmptores  went  into  operation.^ 

§  281.  statute  De  Denis  —  Sammary  as  to  Alienation  Inter 
Vivos. —  It  is  to  be  added  that,  five  years  before  the  enactment 
of  the  last-named  statute,  estates  tail,  i.  e.,  interests  in  land 
conveyed  to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  as  distinguished  from 
his  heirs  generally,  were  rendered  wholly  inalienable  by  the 
Statute  de  Bonis  ConditionMibus?  The  exact  nature  of  such 
estates  or  interests  in  land,  and  the  operation  of  the  Statute  de 
Bonis  Conditionalibus  upon  them  will  be  explained  hereafter ; 
and  how  they  have  since  become  alienable  will  be  described. 
But  the  general  effect  of  that  statute  is  here  noted  for  the 
sake  of  completeness  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  alienation 
of  real  property.  And,  if  now  we  look  at  all  possible  interests 
in  such  property  immediately  after  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores 
took  effect,  we  arrive  at  the  following  summary ;  namely,  (1) 
subinfeudation  of  tenements  held  in  fee  simple  was  impossible, 
except  by  the  king's  tenants  pursuant  to  his  license ;  (2)  all 
tenements  held  in  fee  simple  of  any  one  but  the  king  could  be 
freely  aliened  outright;  (8)  estates  tail  could  not  be  aliened 
at  all ;  (4)  all  lesser  interests  in  real  property,  such  as  estates 
for  life  or  for  terms  of  years,  could  be  clogged  with  any  reason- 
able restrictions  as  to  alienation  which  the  parties  saw  fit  to 
impose. 

§  282.  Restrictions  on  Alienation  removed  by  Statute  12, 
Car.  n.  oh.  24  —  Present  Results*  —  Since  the  Statute  of  Quia 
Emptores  became  a  law,  and  as  one  of  the  logical  and  necessary 
consequences  flowing  from  it,  it  has  been  impossible  in  both 
England  and  America  for  any  one  (except  the  king),  who  con- 
veys real  property  in  fee  simple,  to  place  any  material  restric- 
tion upon  the  power  of  the  alienee  himself  to  sell.  Thus,  the 
notion,  so  common  to  us,  that  we  may  dispose  when  and  how 
we  please  of  lands  or  tenements  which  are  wholly  and  abso- 

1  Blackst  Com.  p.  *92;  Wms.  R.      licenfle    from    the  crown    since  1290. 
P.  119,  127 ;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.      Challis,  R.  P.  19. 
(5th  ed.)  p.  235.     There  hare  been  a  ^  Statute  of  Westm.  11.  IS  Edw.  I. 

few  new  manors   created  by  special      ch.  1  (1285),  which  see  in  faU  in  Digby, 

Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  226-280. 
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lately  ours,  is  not  an  inherent  common-law  principle  that  has 
always  operated ;  but  it  has  its  roots  in  that  famous  statute 
made  practically  necessary  by  the  development  of  feudalism. 

By  the  death  of  intermediate  lords  without  heirs,  the  occa- 
sional surrender  of  their  ownership  to  their  8U[)eriors,  etc.,  the 
ladders  of  feudal  teniires  gradually  lost  their  rungs  and  were 
thus  shortened,  after  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptoresy  until  most 
of  the  holders  of  real  property  came  to  be  the  king's  tenants 
in  chief .^  That  statute  did  not  operate  in  favor  of  these  latter ; 
and  thus  the  difficulties  of  tenure,  especially  as  to  those  who 
held  by  knight-service,  were  constantly  affecting  more  and 
more  vassals.  As  soon  as  he  lost  the  mesne  lord  between  him- 
self and  the  crown  and  so  became  a  holder  in  capite^  the 
tenant  became  subject  to  primer  seisin,  or  fines  for  alienation, 
or  both,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  burdens  incident  to  his  ten- 
ure. Hence  it  was  that  the  statute  12  Gar.  IL  ch.  24  (1660), 
above  explained  more  in  detail,'  was  enacted  to  abolish  prac- 
tically all  of  those  onerous  appendages  of  the  feudal  holdings. 
Since  that  time  alienation  in  fee  simple,  by  all  holders  of  land, 
has  been  substantially  unrestricted,  except  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  must  be  accomplished.  And  the  uniform  method 
of  transfer  to-day,  in  both  England  and  America,  as  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  frauds  [based  on  that  of  29  Car.  U.  ch.  8 
(1677)],  is  by  a  deed  in  writing.*  (a) 

Seisin. 

§  283.  Seisin  defined  and  olaMiiied.  —  The  feudal  idea  of 
seisin  is  so  inwrought  into  the  entire  structure  of  the  law  of 

(d)  In  New  Tork,  the  statute,  which  was  formerly  2  R.  S.  184,  §  6, 135, 
{  7,  and  137,  {  2,  and  is  now  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896»  ch.  547),  §  207, 
provides  that,  **  An  estate  or  interest  in  real  property,  other  than  a  lease 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  any  tmst  or  power,  over  or  concern** 
ing  real  property,  or  in  any  manner  relating  thereto,  can  not  be  created, 
granted,  assigned,  sorrendered,  or  declared,  unless  by  act  or  operation  of 
law,  or  by  a  deed  or  conveyance  in  writing,  sabscribed  by  the  person  cre- 
ating, granting,  assigning,  surrendering,  or  declaring  the  same,  or  by  his 
lawful  agent,  thereunto  authorized  by  writing.  But  this  section  does  not 
affect  the  power  of  a  testator  in  the  disposition  of  his  real  property  by  will ; 
nor  preyent  any  trust  from  arising  or  being  extinguished  by  implication 
or  operation  of  law,  nor  any  declaration  of  trust  from  being  proTed  by 
a  writing  subscribed  by  the  person  declaring  the  same.'' 

1  IXgby,  HiK.  Law  B.  P.  (6th  ed.)  <  f  262,  tupra. 

p.  235.  •  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  ]]  4140, 4143. 
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real  property  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  understand  and  apply 
the  reasoning  of  the  courts,  either  ancient  or  modern,  upon 
the  subject,  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  unfolding  and 
nature  of  that  idea.^ 

When  first  used  in  the  common  law,  seisin  meant  simply 
and  only  possession.  Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  applied  to  the  possession  of  chattels  as  well  as  land. 
Subsequently  its  meaning  was  restricted  to  the  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements.  And  finally,  as  its  settled  meaning,  it 
came  to  involve  the  thought  of  2^  freehold  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty and  either  the  possession  or  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  same.^  When  estates  in  real  property  are  hereafter 
discussed,  the  nature  of  a  freehold  interest,  or  ^^  freehold 
estate,"  will  be  fully  explained.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say 
that  it  is  an  interest  in  realty  for  life  or  of  inheritance.  If 
A  have  a  piece  of  land  to  hold  during  his  own  life  or  during 
the  life  of  B,  or  for  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  or  for  him  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  he  has  a  freehold  estate  in  the  same. 
Now,  no  one  can  be  seised  of  realty  without  having  either  the"" 
possession  or  the  unobstructed  right  to  the  possession  of  land, 
together  with  the  claim  therein  of  a  freehold  estate.  When  ^ 
it  involves  actual  possession  it  is  seisin  in  fact ;  when  there  is 
no  actual  possession,  but  an  unobstructed  right  to  take  pos- 
session exists,  it  is  seisin  in  law.  It  is  best,  therefore,  if  a "" 
set  definition  be  required,  to  say  that  seisin  is  a  compound 
idea,  involving  seisin  in  fact  and  seisin  in  law :  seisin  in  fact 
is  the  actual  possession  of  real  property  together  with  the 
claim  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the  same;^  seisin  in  law  is 
the  claim  of  a  freehold  estate  in,  and  the  present  right  to  the 
po^gessipn-oLxeaL  property,  which  is  not  being  held  adversely 
by  another.*  Thus-,  when  one  is  actually  occupying  an  acre  of/ 
land«  which  he  claims  for  his  life  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  he 
is  seised  in  fact  of  that  land.  And  when  one  owns  an  acre  of 
land,  the  title  to  which  has  descended  or  been  devised  to  him, 

1  ''In  the  histoiy  of  onr  law  there  is  <  Lit.  324 ;  Co.  Lit.  200  b,  201  a; 

no  idea  more   cardinal  than  that  of  2  PolL  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 

feisin.    Even  in  the  law  of  the  present  pp.  29-S9. 

day  it   plajs  a  part  which  mnst   be  *  Co.  Lit.  266  b,  n.  217;  Com.  Dig. 

studied  bj  ererj  lawyer;  bnt  in  the  Seisin,  A;  2  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng. 

past  it  was  so  important  that  we  may  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  40. 
almost  say  that  the  whole  system  of  *  Ibid. ;  1  Crniie  Dig.  tit  ii  eh.  ill 

oar  land  law  was  law  abont  seisin  and  ]  84. 
its  consequences."    2  PolL  &  Mait  Hist 
Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  29. 
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and  he  claims  a  freehold  estate  in  it,  but  he  has  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  it,  and  no  one  is  in  possession  holding  adversely 
to  him,  he  is  seised  in  law  of  that  land.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  seisin  is  quite  different  from  mere  possession.  A  tres- 
passer, a  licensee  upon  land,  or  a  tenant  for  years  or  at  will 
may  have  possession,  and  generally  does  so;  but  as  such  a 

^holder  he  is  not  seised.^  The  possession  of  a  tenant  for  years 
or  at  will,  however,  is  ordinarily  for  the  benefit  of  his  land- 
lord, the  owner  of  the  freehold  estate ;  so  that  then  the  latter 
has  the  seisin  in  fact,  because  he  both  claims  a  freehold  estate 

^in  the  property  and  has  possession  of  it  through  his  tenant.^ 
Incorporeal  hereditaments,  of  course,  can  not  be  possessed,  or 
manually  held,  in  the  same  way  as  corporeal  ones.  But  the 
right  to  receive  the  income,  the  rents  and  profits,  from  them  is 
treated  as  equivalent  to  possession  ;  and  he  who  has  this  right 
at  present  and  claims  a  freehold  estate  in  the  easement,  fran- 
chise, or  other  kind  of  incorporeal  hereditament,  has  the  seisin 
thereof.^ 


1  "  We  may  say  that  the  (uUmur  th- 
quired  of  the  person  who  is  '  seised  of 
free  tenement '  is  the  intent  to  hold  that 
land  as  though  he  were  tenant  for  life 
or  tenant  in  fee,  holding  by  some  free 
tenure."  3  Poll  &  Mait.  Hist.  £ng. 
Law  (2d  ed.),  p.  40. 

*  Bract,  book  ii.  ch.  ix.  fol  27. 

*  2  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d 
ed.),  pp.  S4,  30.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  future  interests  in  real  property, 
such  as  remainders  and  reversions,  are 
incorporeal  in  their  nature,  and  that 
owners  of  them  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  seised.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  this  when  the  preceding 
estate  is  only  a  term  of  years.  Thus,  if 
land  be  held  by  A  for  ten  years,  then 
to  go  to  B  for  life  or  in  fee,  A  takes 
possession  for  B;  B  has,  therefore,  the 
possession  and  the  freehold  estate,  and 
is  seised  in  fact.  But  when  the  first 
estate  is  a  freehold,  there  is  apt  to  be 
ambiguity  created  by  speaking  of  the 
owner  of  the  next  or  future  estate  as 
being  seised.  For,  when  A  owns  a 
piece  of  land  for  life,  and  it  is  then  to 
go  to  B  and  his  heirs,  if  A  have  posses- 
sion, it  is  for  himself,  and  he  and  not  B 
has  the  seisin  in  fact.  Tet  B  is  often 
spoken  of,  under  such  drcumstanoes, 


as  being  seised  of  his  future  estate  in 
reversion  or  in  remainder.  When  the 
word  seisin  is  thus  used,  it  must  be 
understood  as  employed  in  a  broad, 
general  sense  which  is  closely  synony- 
mous with  ownership.  And  such  a  use 
of  the  word  must  not  be  allowed  to 
cause  confusion  as  to  its  accurate  and 
technical  meaning  above  explained. 

Aiso,  in  dealing  with  estates  and 
interests  which  were  developed  under 
the  Statute  of  Uses,  those  who  have 
legal  estates,  either  in  poesession,  or  in 
remainder  or  reversion,  provided  no 
one  has  wrongfully  taken  the  land  from . 
them  and  reduced  their  interest  to  a 
mere  right  of  entry,  are  often  said  by 
the  courts  and  writers  to  be  seised  of 
the  property,  even  thongh  they  have  no 
possession.  This,  again,  is  a  broader 
and  looser  meaning  of  the  word  than 
that  given  in  the  text ;  and  this  general 
use  of  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  cause 
confusion ;  2  Prest.  Abr.  282 ;  Co.  Lit. 
266  b;  Cook  v.  Hammond,  4  Mason 
(U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.),  467, 489 ;  12  Law  Quart 
Rev.  239,  247.  It  has  proved  in  some 
respects  unfortunate  that  these  loose  and 
general  meanings  have  been  applied  by 
the  best  writers  to  the  worid  seisin. 
But  the  student  will  ordinarily  avoid 
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§  284.  Seisin  not  allowed  to  be  in  Abeyance.  —  The  com- 
mon law,  unaffected  by  statute,  will  never  permit  the  seisin  of 
real  property  to  be  lost  or  in  abeyance,  for  an  instant.  There 
must  always  be  some  one  in  being,  in  whom  the  seisin  resides.^ 
This  is  a  very  stringent  rule,  which  has  often  defeated  estates 
and  interests  that  otherwise  would  have  been  valid.  If,  for 
example,  land  were  conveyed  by  deed  to  A  for  ten  years,  and 
then  to  a  child  not  in  being  and  his  heirs  forever,  the  common 
law  would  not  allow  that  any  interest  be  thus  created  for  the 
child :  and  the  reason  was  that*,  since  A  had  only  an  estate  for 
years,  he  had  no  seisin ;  there  could  be  no  seisin,  of  course,  in 
a  child  not  in  being ;  and,  therefore,  such  an  arrangement,  if 
allowed  to  be  good,  would  put  the  seisin  in  abeyance  until  the 
child  came  into  being.^ 

§  285.  Only  One  Seisin  at  a  Time  —  Adverse  Claimants. — 
There  can  be  only  one  seisin  at  a  time  of  a  piece  of  real  prop- 
erty. When  two  or  more  persons  are  in  possession,  holding  it 
jointly  or  in  common,  the  seisin  is  in  all  of  them  considered  in 
law  as  a  unit.  When  two  or  more  are  in  possession,  claiming 
freehold  estates  adversely  to  one  another,  the  seisin  resides  in 
the  one  of  them,  if  any,  who  has  the  right  to  the  possession ;  ^ 
and,  if  no  one  of  them  have  any  right,  in  the  one  who  first  ac- 
quired the  possession.^    When  seisin  by  any  person  or  class  of 

apon  whom  this  writ  could  he  served, 
the  court  would  have  lost  jurisdiction 
of  the  land  during  that  time.  And  the 
requirement  that  there  should  always 
be  such  an  owner  and  holder  was  tersely 
expressed  bj  saying  there  must  always 
be  some  one  who  was  "seised  to  the 
prcecipe**  of  the  land.  1  Prest.  Est. 
pp.  «  208,  *  255 ;  1  Atk.  Cony.  11.  See 
Wallach  v.  Van  Riswick,  92  U.  S.  202, 
212. 

<  This  example  illustrates  one  of 
the  important  common-law  rules  relat- 
ing to  contingent  remainders,  which 
will  be  fully  discussed  hereafter.  See 
also  1  Prest.  Est.  255. 

•  Barr  v.  Gratz,  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
213 ;  Slater  v.  Rawson,  6  Met  (Mass.) 
439;  Means  r.  Wells,  12  Met.  (Mass.) 
356;  Look  v.  Norton,  55  Me.  103; 
Monroe  v.  Luke,  1  Met.  (Mass.)  459, 
466. 

4  But  if  a  person  have  possession 
without  title,  an  intent  to  assert  a  free- 
hold estate  in  the  land  must  be  proved. 


uncertainty  by  regarding  the  word  as 
used  in  its  strict,  technical  sense,  unless 
the  context  shows  that  it  is  being 
employed  with  a  broader  and  more 
general  signification.  It  is  such  a  fun- 
damental idea  in  real -property  law  that 
it  must  be  frequently  employed ;  and  by 
most  courts  and  text-writers  it  is  gener- 
ally used  in  its  original  and  narrower 
sense. 

1  This  was  because  there  must 
always  be  some  one,  who  was  a  free- 
holder, to  render  the  services  due  to 
the  lord;  and  also  because  there  must 
always  be  a  freeholder  to  answer  in 
any  real  action  which  might  be  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  the  property.  Such 
an  action  had  to  be  brought  against  the 
immediate  freehold  owner  of  the  land, 
and  the  court  writ  served  upon  him 
was  called  the  prcecipe,  this  being  the 
first  word  of  the  mandatory  part  of  the 
writ, — prcecipe  quod  reddat,  etc.  If 
there  could  have  been  any  time  during 
which  there  was  no   freehold   owner 
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persons  is  once  proTed  or  admitted,  it  is  presumed  to  continue 
till  the  contrary  is  shown.^  And,  by  virtue  of  modem  statutes 
f  in  most  jurisdictions,  the  rightful  owner  of  land  which  is  un- 
occupied is  deemed  to  have  the  possession  and  seisin  thereof, 
until  it  is  proved  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  them  by  the 
actual  possession  and  adverse  claim  of  another  person.^  (a) 

§  286.  Disseiiin.  —  The  act  of  ousting  a  person  from  land 
and  depriving  him  of  seisin  is  a  disseisin.  It  involves  not  only 
dispossession,  but  also  the  claim  (whether  well  founded  or 
not)  by  the  disseisor  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the  land.  It  is  the 
act  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  title  by 
adverse  possession  under  modem  statutes.  In  the  common 
law,  the  disseisor,  the  wrongdoer,  while  he  may  be  turned  out 
by  the  rightful  owner,  either  by  actual  re-entry  by  the  latter 
or  by  process  of  law,  has  a  defeasible  title,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses acts  done  by  him  are  as  effectual  as  if  he  were  the  true 
owner.  The  person  wrongfully  ousted,  the  disseisee,  has  only 
tlie  right  to  regain  his  possession  and  make  his  title  again  com- 
plete by  an  action  at  law  or  by  re-entry.  And  one  of  these 
remedies  —  that  by  re-entry,  or  regaining  his  possession  —  is 
lost  by  his  failure  to  exercise  it  in  the  proper  way  and  within 
the  proper  time,  or  before  the  seisin  passes  from  the  disseisor 
to  his  heir  by  descent,  or  to  any  other  person  by  feoffment  and 
livery  of  seisin.*    The  last-named  method  of  transfer  will  be 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  says :  **  In  an  action  to  recover  real  property 
or  the  possession  thereof,  the  person  who  establishes  a  legal  title  to  the 
premises  is  presumed  to  have  been  possessed  thereof,  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  law  ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  premises,  by  another  person,  is 
deemed  to  have  been  under  and  in  subordination  to  the  legal  title,  unless 
the  premises  have  been  held  and  possessed  adversely  to  the  legal  title,  for 
twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  action."  N.  Y.  Code  Civ. 
Pro.  §  368.  See  Deering  v.  Reilly,  167  N.  Y.  184,  192;  Lewis  ».  N  Y.  & 
H.  R.  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  220;  Archibald  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  157 
N.  Y.  574,  579;  Arents  i;.  L.  I.  R.  Co..  166  N.  Y.  1,  9;  Poherty  v.  Matsell, 
119  N.  Y.  646;  Yates  «.  Van  De  Bogert,  56  N.  Y.  526,  532. 

in  order  to  show  that  he  has  the  seisin.  108-115.    At  common  law,  the  disseisee 

Bradstreet  v,  HantingtoD,  5  Pet  (U.  S.)  could  exercise  his  right  of  entry  by 

402 ;  Ewing  v.  Burnett,  11  Pet  (U.  S.)  actually  reentering  upon  the  land ;  or, 

41,  52.  if  he  were  prevented  from  doing  this 

1  Brown  o.  King,  5  Met  (Mass.)  peaceably,  by  going  yearly  near  the  land 

173.  and  asserting  his  claim.    This  latter 

*  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  |§  1400,  was  designated  a  "  continnal  claim."  If 
1401.  he  failed  to  assert  his  right  in  either  of 

*  Lit  §§  385,  414,  417,  422,  593;  these  ways,  he  might  lose  the  power  of 
Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  doing  so  by  the  death  of  the  disseisor  in 
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explained  in  the  following  section.  But  it  is  to  be  added  here 
that  the  common-law  rules  and  principles  as  to  disseisin  and 
its  effects  are  now  largely  modified  by  statutes,  which  will  be 
explained  in  treating  of  titles  to  real  property.^ 

§  287.  Livery  of  Seiiin  —  Grant  —  Attornment.  —  The  com- 
mon-law  Toluntary  transfer  of  seisin  of  land  from  one  to  another 
was  effected  by  a  formal  proceeding  called  **  livery  of  seisin." 
The  parties  went  upon  the  land  to  be  conveyed,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  freeholders  (jpareB  curiae)  of  the  manor 
or  of  the  same  lord,  the  transferor  delivered  to  the  transferee, 
^^  in  the  name  of  seisin  of  the  land,''  a  twig,  stone,  piece  of  turf, 
or  other  article  taken  from  the  land ;  or  sometimes  he  took  off 
his  coat  and  placed  it  upon  the  purchaser,  as  a  symbol  of  a 
clothing  of  him  (inve%titure)  with  the  seisin  and  ownership  of 
the  property.  2  If  for  any  reason  they  could  not  go  upon  the 
land,  they  went  within  sight  of  it,  and  the  owner  gave  the  other 
authority  to  enter ;  and  this  was  effectual  to  pass  the  seisin  and 
ownership,  provided  the  transferee  actually  entered  upon  the 
land  during  the  lifetime  of  the  transferor^  This  latter  method 
was  designated  "  livery  in  law,"  while  the  former  method,  the 
proceeding  upon  the  land  itself,  was  "  livery  in  fact."  *  Either 
ceremony  was  ordinarily  accompanied  by  a  deed  or  charter  of 
"  feoffment,"  as  it  was  called,  which  attested  the  livery  of 

pp.  •sis,  * 316 ;  Thoroughgood's  Case, 
9  Coke,  136  b.  "  Great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  notoriety  of  the  trans- 
action. That  aU  the  neighbors  might 
know  that  A  was  tenant  to  B,  from  the 
fact  that  open  liverj  of  seisin  had  been 
made  to  him,  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  B  in  order  to  protect  and  to 
enable  him  to  assert  his  right  as  lord. 
For  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  title  to 
the  lands,  or  the  right  to  services,  aids, 
or  reliefs,  the  fact  of  this  open  and 
notorious  livery  of  seisin  enabled  the 
lord  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  before 
which,  since  the  reforms  of  Henry  II., 
suits  relating  to  land  were  commonly- 
decided, —  the  verdict  of  twelve  Ugaka 
homines  de  vicineto,  who  would  know 
themselves  or  have  heard  from  their 
fathers  the  truth  of  the  matter." 
Digby,  Hist.  LawR.  P.  (5th  ed)  p.  147. 

*2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  «316;  also 
authorities  cited  in  preceding  note. 

«  2  Blackst  Com.  pp.  *  315,  *  31& 


possession  or  his  alienation  of  his  in- 
terest ;  and  the  disseisee  would  then  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings 
to  regain  a  complete  title.     By   the 
death  of  the  disseisor  in  possession,  and 
the  taking  of  his  place  by  his  heir,  there 
I  was  said  to  be  a  '*  descentKuist,"  which 
I  "tolled"  (or  barred)  '*the  entry"  by 
the    rightful  owner.    These  technical 
principles,  which  are  explained  in  full 
in  the  10th  chapter  of  3  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  gave  rise  to  much  litiga- 
tion and  subtle  refinement.    Most  of 
them  were  abolished  in  England  by  the 
statute  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  ch.  27  ;  and  they 
have  been  done  away  with  or  modified 
by  statutes  in  this  country,  so  that  title 
is  now  regained  from  a  disseisor  either 
\  by  actuaUy  getting  him  out  and  retaking 
I  complete  possession  in  a  peaceable  roan- 
/  ner,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  court  through 
an  aetion  of  ejectment,  v 
^  See  preceding  note. 
«  Bract,  lib.  ii.  ch.  xviii.  fol.  39 ;  Lit 
§  59 ;  Co.  Lit.  48, 49 ;  2  Blackst.  Com. 
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seisin  and  stated  the  purpose,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  trans- 
fer.    When  a  deed  was  thus  employed,  the  entire  transaction 

I  was  known  as  a  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin.^  And  such  a 
transfer,  though  now  almost  wholly  obsolete,  would  still  be 
effectual  in  passing  title,  in  any  jurisdiction  where  it  has  not 
been  abolished  by  statute.^  (a)  Since  a  feoffment  with  livery 
of  seisin  operated  merely  by  transfer  of  possession,  it  might 
be  wrongfully  made  by  one  who  had  rightful  temporary  pos- 
session in  behalf  of  the  permanent  owner  of  the  land.  Hence 
it  was  that  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  could  dis- 
seise the  landlord,  or  succeeding  owner  of  the  freehold,  by  so 
disposing  of  the  property.  His  act  was  known  as  a  tortious 
feoffment  or  alienation,  which  was  (and,  where  statute  has  not 
affected  it,  still  is)  a  cause  of  forfeiture  of  the  wrongdoer's 
interest  in  the  property.* 

There  can  be  no  livery  of  seisin  of  things  of  which  there 
can  be  no  actual  manual  possession.  Therefore  incorporeal 
hereditaments  and  future  mterests  in  corporeal  property  which 
the  owner  can  not  yet  possess  have  always  been  incapable  of 
transfer  by  feoffment  and  livery.  A  deed,  which  is  called  a 
**  grant,'*  has  always  been  required  for  their  conveyance. 
Hence  the  distinction,  on  which  the  common  law  laid  much 
emphasis,  between  those  things  which  ^  lie  in  livery  "  and  those 

.  which  "  lie  in  grant."  *  (6)     A  grant,  not  involving  livery  of 

(a)  In  New  York,  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin  was  abolished  by  the 
Bevised  Statutes,  Jan.  1,  1830.  1  R.  S.  738,  §  136,  which  is  now  Real 
Property  Law  (L.  1806,  ch.  547),  §  206.  For  an  illustration  of  such  a 
transfer  here  before  that  date,  see  McGregor  v,  Comstock,  17  N.  T.  162, 
164,  171.  See  also  Sparrow  v.  Kingman,  1  N.  Y.  242,  250,  261;  Varick  v. 
Jackson,  2  Wend.  158,  203. 

(b)  The  New  York  statutes  have  made  the  g^ant  the  broad  general  form 
of  deed  for  conveying  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  hereditaments ;  and, 
where  other  kinds  of  instruments  are  authorized  for  the  transfer  of  free- 
hold  estates,  it  is  declared  that  they  shall  be  construed  as  grants.  N.  Y. 
Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896.  ch.  547),  §§  207-211. 

1  2  Poll.   &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  Touchst.  228;  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P. 

(2d  ed.),  pp.  83-90;  Digbj,  Hist  Law  (5th  ed.)  pp.   252-262.     The  grwU  of 

R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  144,  145.  incorporeal  hereditaments  is  a  form  of 

*  In  some  of  the  United  States,  feoff-  contract  which  was  required  to  be  in 
ment  with  livery  of  seisin  is  expressly  writing  even  before  any  statnte  of 
abolished ;  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  frauds  was  enacted.  The  grant  has 
declared  by  statute  to  be  unnecessary,  grown  in  favor  in  modem  law,  and,  in 
1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1470.  many  jnrisdictions,  has  been  made  cap- 

*  Lit  §§  415,  416,  611;  Co.  Lit.  able  of  transferring  hereditaments,  both 
223  b,  330  b ;  Challis,  R.  P.  68,  110.  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  without  ai^^ 

*  Co.  Lit  9  a,  49  a,  172  a;  Shep.  liyery  of  seisin. 
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seisin,  could  not  affect  any  interest  in  the  property  except  that 
of  the  grantor ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  never  take  effect  as  a 
tortious  conveyance.^  When  it  was  a  transfer  of  the  grantor's 
future  interest  in  land,  moreover,  it  was  ineffectual  at  common 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant  who  had  the  present  pos- 
session. Thus,  if  a  life  tenant,  or  a  holder  for  a  term  of  years, 
were  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  landlord  or  owner  of  the 
subsequent  interest  must  obtain  his  consent  to  a  grant  of  the 
future  or  permanent  interest  in  the  land.  This  was  called  tech- 
nically an  **  attornment."  *  The  necessity  for  it  was  done  away 
with  in  England  by  the  statutes  4  Anne,  ch.  16,  §§  9, 10  (1706) 
and  2  Geo.  II.  ch.  19  (1729),  and  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  states 
of  this  country  it  is  likewise  abolished  by  positive  legislation.^  (a) 

(a)  Id  New  York,  ^  An  attornment  to  a  grantee  is  not  requisite  to  the 
validity  of  a  conveyance  of  real  property  occupied  by  a  tenant,  or  of  the  rents 
or  profits  thereof,  or  any  other  interest  therein.  But  the  payment  of  rent 
to  a  grantor,  by  his  tenant,  before  notice  of  the  conveyance,  binds  the 
grantee ;  and  the  tenant  is  not  liable  to  such  grantee,  before  such  notice, 
for  the  breach  of  any  condition  of  the  lease.  .  .  .  The  attornment  of  a 
tenant  to  a  stranger  is  absolutely  void,  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
possession  of  the  landlord  unless  made  eij^her :  1.  With  the  consent  of  the 
landlord ;  or,  2.  Pursuant  to  or  in  consequence  of  a  judgment,  order,  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  or,  8.  To  a  mortgagee  after 
the  mortgage  has  become  forfeited."  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  218,  294. 
And  see  O'Donnell  v.  Mclntyre,  118  N.  Y.  156;  Austin  v.  Ahearne,  61 
N.  Y.  6;  Fowler's  R.  P.  Law  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  496,  45a 

1  Lit.  §§609,   610;    4  Kent  Com.  dispoBsession  of  the  landlord,  and  there- 

p.  *490.                                   "  fore  of  ten  caused  mnch  difficulty.    But  ^ 

*  Lit.  §§551,  567,  568;  2  Blackst,  it  is  now  aniformly  provided  by  the 
Com.  pp.  *  71,  *  72;  1  Poll.  &  Mait.  above-cited  statute  that  such  an  attorn- 
Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  pp.  346-349.  ment  shall  be  void,  unless  it  is  made 

*  1   Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  2008,  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of 
2009.    The  attornment  by  a  tenant  to  a  the  landlord  or  reversioner, 
stranger  might  resnlt  in  a  disseisin  or 

25 
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S  288.  Tenure  before  the  Revola- 
tion. 

§  280.  Alodial  holdings  since  the 
BeyolutioD. 


§  290.   The  state's  rights. 
§  291.  The  Statute  of  Quia  Emp- 
tores. 


§  288.  Tenure  before  the  Rerolntion.  —  Lands  in  this  coun- 
try, which  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  were 
held  by  feudal  tenure  before  the  Revolution.  They  were 
granted  to  the  colonial  proprietors  to  hold  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage ;  ^  but,  as  stated  above,  in  most  of  the  charters 
reference  was  made  to  the  tenure  that  prevailed  in  the  county 
of  Kent ;  and  thus  the  military  and  slavish  part  of  feudalism 
was  prevented  from  ever  afiFecting  the  lands  of  the  thirteen 
colonies.^  (a)  Little  but  the  theory  of  that  system  ever  oper- 
ated here.  The  services  reserved  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  merely  nominal  rents,  and  sometimes  there  was  nothing  but 
the  incident  of  fealty  to  mark  the  feudal  relation.  The  bur- 
dens of  feudalism,  therefore,  never  materially  affected  real 
property  in  America.' 

(a)  Thus,  the  habendum  clanse  of  sach  a  grant  in  New  York  provided 
that,  **  the  lands  shall  be  held  by  Palmer,  in  free  and  common  socage,  as 
of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  the  County  of  Kent,''  etc.  De)ancey 
V.  Piepgras,  138  N.  Y.  26,  36. 


I  Story,  Const.  1A9;  Sulliy.  Land. 
Tit.  35 ;  2  Shanw.  Blackst.  Com.  p.  77. 

*  1  Spence,  £q.  Jar.  105,  n.  See 
(  246,  tupra. 

*  1  Story,  Const  Law,  {  172;  1 
Gray's  Cas.  R.  P.  407,  note.  There 
has  been  some  discnssion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  king's  title  to  lands  which 
were  in  poesession  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  as  to  where  the  seisin  resided 
before  the  extingnishment  of  their  pos- 
sessory right.    This  has  bat  little  bear- 


ing, however,  on  the  growth  of  onr  law; 
for  it  was  held  that  the  Indians  had  no 
element  of  title  saye  that  of  occapancy, 
and  when  that  was  divested  the  entire 
system  of  English  tenare  was  left  free 
to  operate.  See  Clark  v.  Williams,  19 
Pick.  (Mass.)  499 ;  Martin  v.  Waddell, 
16  Pet.  (U.  S.)  367,  409;  Fellows  p. 
Lee.  5  Denio  (N.  Y.)»  628;  Johnson  v. 
Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  (U.  8.)  543;  Wor- 
cester V.  Qeoigia»  6  Pet  (U.  8.)  515. 
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§  289.  Alodial  Holdlnss  in  most  States  since  the  Rerolntion. 
— The  effects  which  the  Revolution  and  the  consequent  change 
of  sovereignty  from  the  crown  to  the  people  of  the  state  pro- 
duced upon  holdings  of  land  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
learned  discussion.  Professor  Oray  undoubtedly  stated  a  cor- 
rect logical  conclusion  concerning  this  matter,  when  he  wrote : 
^^  It  does  not  seem  that  so  fundamental  an  alteration  in  the 
theory  of  property  as  the  abolition  of  tenure  would  be  worked 
by  a  change  of  political  sovereignty."  ^  And  it  is  certain  that 
in  three  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
—  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  —  at  least  the 
theory  of  tenure  always  was  retained  and  still  prevails.^  But 
it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  the  feudal  system  mingled  and 
confused  property  rights  with  political  authority  and  responsi- 
bilities,' and  that  the  charters  from  the  king  to  the  colonial 
proprietors  conveyed  together,  without  making  any  very  clear 
distinctions  between  them,  both  governmental  jurisdiction 
and  territorial  proprietorship.  Political  sovereignty  and  over- 
lordship  of  all  their  lands  were  thus  confused  in  the  minds  of 
the  colonists.  They  made  no  clear  distinction  between  the 
king  as  a  feudal  lord  and  the  king  as  a  hated  despot.  And 
when  the  despotism  had  been  thrown  off,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  assume  that  tiie  feudalism  had  been  done  away  with. 
They  had  brought  with  them,  it  is  true,  and  retained  in  their 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  most  of  the  common  and  statute  law 
of  the  mother  country ;  but  this  they  would  inevitably  modify 
as  the  nature  of  the  times  and  the  condition  of  the  country  re- 
quired.^ And  feudalism  as  a  system  was  out  of  harmony  with 
the  American  spirit.  We  should  have  expected,  therefore,  a 
priori^  the  result  that  followed,  namely,  that  most  of  the  old 
states  and  all  of  the  new  ones  would  declare  by  positive  statute  or 

^  Gray,   Perpetuities,   §  22,   citing  all  realty  is  held  in  this  state  is  nnder 

Sharswood,  Law  Lect.  yiil  207-232 ;  the  state  as  original  owner.    It  is  with- 

United  States  v,  Repentignj,  5  Wall,  out  serrice  of  any  kind,  and  limited 

211,267;  2  Blackst  Com.  (Sharswood's  only  bj  the  right  of  eminent  domain 

ed.)  p.  77,  note,  etc  remaining  in  the  state." 

^  1  N.  J.  Gen.  Stat.  (1895)  p.  879;  *  Maine  Anc  Law  (Ist  Am.  from 

Bey.  Stat.  S.  C.  (1878)  p.  416 ;  Georgia  5d  London  ed.),  pp.  102, 103. 

Code  (1895),  {  3051.    In  New  Jersey,  *  Commonwealth   v,  Charleston,    1 

while  bj  the  above-cited  statute  tenure  Pick*  (Mass.)   180;  Commonwealth  v. 

is  retained  in  theory  as  to  most  land,  Alger,  7   Cosh.    (Mass.)    53-82;    De 

yet  grants  from  the  state  are  declared  Lancey  v,  Piepgras,  138  N.  T.  26,  36. 

to  be  alodial.    The  code  of  Georgia  See  Lnhn  v.  Hancock,  181  U.  S.  567 ; 

({  3051)  says:  **  The  tenure  by  which  22  Lawy.  Bep.  Ann.  501. 
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jadicial  determination,  or  would  tacitly  assume,  that  all  lands 
within  their  jurisdictions  should  be  held  and  owned  alodially. 
In  Connecticut,  New  York,  (a)  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  and  probably 
in  some  other  states,  statutory  enactments,  some  in  tiie  form  of 
constitutional  provisions  and  others  as  ordinary  legislative 
acts,  have  done  away  with  all  feudal  incidents  and  made  tiie 
lands  alodial.^  In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  the  courts  have 
declared,  without  the  aid  of  statute,  tiiat  no  tenure  exists.' 
And  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that,  in  the  other 
^  I  states  and  territories  where  no  affirmative  law  upon  the  subject 
'  is  to  be  found,  it  has  been  assumed,  and  will  always  be  main- 
tained, that  no  real  property  within  their  jurisdiction  is  held 
under  any  feudal  tenure  or  incidents.' 

In  a  few  of  the  states,  however,  where  all  traces  of  feu- 
dalism have  long  since  disappeared,  that  system  continued  to 

(a)  The  first  oonstitution  of  New  York  (1777),  Art.  L  §  35,  adopted 
for  Uiis  state  all  applicable  English  statutes  and  colonial  enactments  down 
to  April  19,  1775,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Const  1846, 
Art.  I.  §  17,  Const.  1894,  Art.  I.  §  17.  By  statate  passed  Oct.  22,  1779, 
which  was  made  to  relate  back  to  July  9, 1776,  all  rights  formerly  held  by 
the  king  in  lands  in  this  state  were  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  act  in  relation  to  tenures,  which  was  passed  Feb.  20,  1787, 
and  made  to  relate  back  generally  to  July  4,  1776,  abolished  all  tenures  by 
one  citizen  or  subject  of  another,  and  thus  left  tenure  possible  only  by 
a  subject  holding  immediately  of  the  state.  And  the  Revised  Statutes 
(Part  IL  ch.  i.  tit.  1,  §  3)  which  took  effect  Jan.  1, 1880,  did  away  with  all 
feudal  tenures  and  made  all  real  property  within  the  state  alodiaL  The 
constitution  of  1846  embodied  the  results  of  these  enactments  in  Art.  L 
§§  12,  13  ;  and  that  of  1894,  in  Art.  L  §§  11, 12,  as  f<5Uows  : 

<<  All  feudal  tenures  of  every  description,  with  all  their  incidents,  are 
declared  to  be  abolished,  saving,  however,  all  rents  and  services  certain 
which  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  lawfully  created  or  reserved.^ 

'*  All  lands  within  this  state  are  declared  to  be  allodial,  so  that»  subject 
only  to  the  liability  to  escheat,  the  entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested 
in  the  owners,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates.*'  See 
also  note  on  New  York  manor  lands,  p.  389,  note  (a),  infra, 

1  Conn.  Rev.  Sta.  tit  18,  ch.  6,  pt  1,  (Md.)  443,  451 ;  Wallace  o.  Harmstad, 

§  1 ;  N.  T.  Consc.  (1894)  Art.  I.  SS  10,  44  Pa.  St.  493.    See  Ingersoll  o.  Ser- 

11,  12;  Va,  10  Hen.  St.  50,  64,  65 ;  1  geaut,  1  Whart  (Pa.)  337. 
Lomax,  Dig.  539;  Ohio,  1   Chase  St.  *  Matthews  o.  Wa^  10  OiU.  ft  J. 

512,  528;   Walker,  Amer.  Law,  $  124;  (Md.)  443,  451 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  *24, 

Wis.  Const.  (1848)  Art  I.  {  14 ;  Minn.  *  25.  But  see  Sharswood,  Law  Lect  viiL 

Const.  (1857)  Art.  L  {  1^;  Cal.  Cvr,  207-232;  2  Blackst.  Com.  (Sharswood's 

Code,  §  762;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  ed.)  p.  77,  note;  Smith,  LandL  ft  Ten. 

{{  400,  401 .  (Amer.  ed.)  6,  note ;  Gray,  Perpetuities, 

*  Matthews  v.  Ward,  10  GiU  ft  J.  {22. 
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affect  some  of  the  real  property  until  a  number  of  years  after 
independence.  Thus,  in  New  York,  large  tracts  of  land  were 
held  as  manors,  by  proprietors  under  the  king,  who  became 
mesne  lords  by  parcelling  out  the  land  as  feudal  holdings  to 
inferior  tenants.  The  state  took  the  place  of  the  king  after  the 
Revolution ;  but  it  was  not  until  January  1, 1830,  that  the  last 
vestige  of  feudalism  was  removed  from  those  properties  and 
their  tenants  or  owners  came  to  hold  them  alodially.  (a)     So,  the 

(a)  New  York  Manor  Lands.  — Large  tracts  of  land  in  New  York, 
especially  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys,  were  formerly  held  as 
manors,  subject  to  manorial  rights  and  duties.  Not  only  agricultural 
property,  but  also  sections  upon  which  cities  and  towns  have  been  erected, 
were  embraced  within  these  tracts.  Thus,  the  county  of  Albany  was 
included  within  the  manor  of  Bensselaerwyck,  which  had  an  area  of  over 
1100  square  miles.  It  is  necessary  for  the  examiner  of  titles  in  such  dis- 
tricts to  comprehend  that  part  of  the  law  of  New  York  which  has  had  to 
deal  with  these  considerable  portions  of  its  territory. 

These  manors  were  patented  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  propri- 
etors, to  hold  of  him  by  perpetual  rent  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  they  were 
acquired,  to  be  so  held ;  by  the  king's  confirmations  of  grants  made  by  the 
States-General  of  Holland,  while  the  colony  was  under  their  control.  Many 
of  the  patentees  or  proprietors  were  called  patroons;  and  for  convenience 
they  will  all  be  described  by  that  word  in  this  note.  They  were  tenants 
in  capUe^  and  had  the  ordinary  manorial  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to 
hpld  a  court,  award  fines,  and  have  waifs,  estrayt,  and  deodands. 

The  patroons  subinfeudated  their  lands  in  fee  simple  ;  and  their  tenants 
or  vassals,  to  whom  they  had  thus  let  the  lands  to  hold  of  themselves, 
became  the  tenants  paravaiL  For  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  at 
further  subinfeudation  by  any  of  those  who  held  under  the  patroons.  A 
perpetual  rent,  in  money  or  in  kind,  was  reserved  in  these  subleases  in  fee. 
The  rents  due  from  the  patroons  to  the  crown,  and  subsequently  to  its 
successor  the  state,  have  in  general  been  commuted  or  released  for  a  gross 
sum  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  rents  due  from  the  tenants  par- 
avail  to  the  mesne  lords,  or  patroons.  But  others  of  the  latter  kind  are 
still  in  existence  as  charges  upon  the  lands. 

This  system  of  dealing  with  real  property  in  New  York  was  attacked, 
both  on  behalf  of  the  state  claiming  title  to  the  lands  by  escheat,  and  by 
those  who  sought  to  avoid  the  rents  and  services  due  to  the  patroons. 
The  chief  grounds  upon  which  the  attacks  were  made  were  that  the  king 
had  no  power  to  issue  such  grants,  that  they  had  never  been  confirmed  by 
the  colony  or  state,  and  that  the  subinfeudations  by  the  patroons  were 
forbidden  and  nullified  by  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores.  The  first  two  of 
these  positions  were  decided  to  be  untenable  (People  v.  Van  Rensselaer, 
9  N.  Y.  291) ;  and,  while  the  last  objection  was  at  first  obviated  by  hold- 
ing that  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores  was  never  in  force  in  New  York  (De 
Peyster  v,  Michael,  6  N.  Y.  467,  501),  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  that 
statute  has  always  operated  in  this  state,  but  that,  since  it  was  enacted  for 
the  king's  benefit,  he  might  waive  it,  and  had  in  fact  waived  it  in  allow- 
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Virginia  statute,  which  abolished  feudal  tenures,  was  not  passed 
until  1779,^  and  that  of  Connecticut  was  first  enacted  in  1793.^ 

ing  the  patroons  to  tabinfeadate.  But  the  patroons,  who  were  mesne 
lords,  were  bound  by  the  statute  ;  and  therefore  their  tenants  did  not  and 
oould  not  subinfeudate.  Yau  Rensselaer  r.  Hays,  19  N.  T.  68.  The 
outcome,  then,  of  a  long  line  of  cases  upon  these  questions  is  the  deter- 
mination that,  before  the  Revolution,  there  were  three  yalid  interests  or 
ownerships  in  these  manor  lands,  namely,  (1)  that  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  as  lord  paramount,  ($)  that  of  the  patroons,  as  mesne  lords,  and 
(S)  that  of  the  tenants  paravail,  who  held  under  the  patroons. 

The  first  change  in  this  system  was  brought  about  by  the  Rerolutionary 
War,  which  substituted  the  people  of  the  state  as  lord  paramount  in  the 
place  of  the  king.  This  was  expressly  declared  to  be  the  result  by  the 
statute  of  Oct.  22, 1779,  §  14,  which  was  made  to  relate  back  to  the  ninth 
day  of  July,  1776.  1  Jones  &  Varick,  44;  De  Peyster  v,  Michael,  6 
N.  Y.  467,  603.  The  next  change  was  that  the  Statute  of  Tenures,  so 
called,  which  was  enacted  Feb.  20,  1787,  abolished  military  tenures  and 
all  their  incidents  from  August  80,  1664,  changed  all  tenures  of  estates  of 
inheritance  into  free  and  common  socage  from  July  9,  1776,  put  an  end 
to  all  feudal  tenure  between  one  citizen  and  another,  and  substituted  in 
its  place  a  tenure  between  each  landholder  and  the  people  of  the  state  in 
their  sovereign  capacity.  This  did  away  with  the  patroons,  as  mesne  lords, 
and  caused  those  who  had  been  their  tenants  to  hold  immediately  of  the 
state.  1  Rev.  Laws,  70;  De  Peyster  o.  Michael,  6  N.  Y.  467,  503.  And, 
finally,  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  went  into  operation  Jan.  1,  1830, 
took  away  the  position  of  the  state  as  lord  paramount,  abolished  all  man- 
orial rights  as  such,  swept  away  all  feudal  tenures,  and  made  every  piece 
of  land  within  the  state  alodial,  **  so  that,  subject  only  to  the  liability  to 
escheat,  the  entire  and  absolute  property  is  vested  in  the  owners,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  respective  estates."  Rev.  Stat.  Part  IL  oh.  i.  tit  1, 
§  8;  N.  Y.  Const  1846,  Art.  I.  §  13;  N.  Y.  Const  1894,  Art.  L  §  2.  In 
summary,  there  was  never  any  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  when 
conveyances  between  individuals  oould  create  a  tenure,  except  in  this 
special  case  of  grants,  from  the  crown,  of  power  to  erect  and  maintain 
manors.  As  to  such  manor  lands,  the  crown  was  superseded  by  the  state 
on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1776,  the  intermediate  lords  as  such  disappeared 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1787,  and  the  state  ceased  to  be  the 
lord,  and  the  lands  that  had  been  manorial  and  feudal  became  alodial  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1830. 

The  grants  in  fee  of  these  manor  lands,  by  the  patroons  to  their  tenants, 
were  ordinarily  made  on  two  kinds  of  conditions,  namely,  (1)  restraints 
on  alienation,  which  provided  that  the  tenants  should  not  sell  their  lands 
without  paying  a  fine,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  price,  as  one-quarter,  one- 
;tenth,  etc.,  to  the  patroons,  which  latter  were  called  quarter-sales,  tenth-sales, 
etc.,  and  (^)  the  reservation  of  perpetual  rents,  payable  in  money  or  in 
kind.  For  breach  of  either  of  these,  the  patroon,  as  grantor,  or  feoffor, 
usually  reserved  the  right  to  re-enter  and  enforce  a  forfeiture.    The  first 

^  Va.  Stat  1779,  ch.  13.  <  Conn.  Stat  Oct  1793,  Stat  18S1, 

tit  56,  ch.  1,  {  1,  note. 
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§  290.    The  State'*  Rights.  —  The  word  "  alodial "  means  free 
from  tenure ;  but  it  does  not  imply  exemption  from  govern- 

olass,  ^  (ly  of  these  forms  of  restrictioDS  has  been  repeatedly  held  to  have 
been  inyi^d.  And  the  constitutions  of  the  state  have  explicitly  declared 
that,  '*  All  fines,  quarter-sales,  or  other  like  restraints  upon  alienation,  re- 
served in  any  grant  of  land  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  void."  Const. 
1846,  Art.  I.  §  15;  Const.  1894,  Art  I.  §  14;  De  Peyster  v.  Michael,  6 
N.  T.  467,  504.  fiut  the  second  class, ''  (^),*'  of  conditions — the  reserva- 
tion of  rents  and  services  certain  —  was  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
statutes  which  destroyed  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  lands  (being  vested  prop- 
erty interests,  they  must  be  so  excepted  under  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion),  and  such  perpetual  rents  and  conditions,  giving  rights  of  re-entry  and 
forfeiture  for  their  non-payment,  may  still  be  legally  created  as  to  all  lands 
which  are  not  agricultural  in  character.  They  could  also  be  legally  made 
as  to  agricultural  lands  until  1846,  when  the  constitution  of  that  year  pro- 
vided that,  **  No  lease  or  grant  of  agricultural  land,  for  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  years,  hereafter  made,  in  which  shall  be  reserved  any  rent 
or  service  of  any  kind,  shall  be  valid.''  Const.  1846,  Art  I.  §  14  ;  Const. 
1894,  Art.  I.  §  13.  A  brief  statement  is  here  required,  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  perpetual  rents. 

Such  of  the  rents  as  were  reserved  by  the  crown  in  granting  the 
manors  to  the  patroons  were  rents-service.  The  king,  becoming  as  he 
did  the  feudal  lord,  retained  the  possibility  of  re-acquiring  the  lands,  if 
any  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  granted  were  broken  (this 
reversionary  right  in  him  being  called  technically  a  possibility  of  reverter) ^ 
and  the  rents  reserved  by  him  became  incident  to  this  reversionary  inter- 
est, and  were  therefore  rents-service.  See  §  102,  supra.  The  rights  to  dis- 
train and  to  re-enter  and  take  back  the  property  for  non-payment,  being 
both  implied  as  incidents  to  rent-service,  passed  with  these  rents  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  when  they  acqtiired  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
crown  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1776.  And,  for  default  of  payment,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  rights  so  implied  and  acquired,  some  of  the  manor  lands  were 
subsequently  taken  away  from  their  owners  and  disposed  of  by  the  state. 
Laws,  1819,  ch.  222;  Laws,  1824,  ch.  225;  Laws,  1825,  ch.251;  De  Lancey 
V.  Piepgras,  138  N.  Y.  26,  38-43. 

The  rents  which  the  patroons  reserved,  in  granting  lands  in  fee  to  their 
tenants,  were,  theoretically  at  least,  of  the  same  character  as  those  reserved 
by  the  king  —  rent-service  —  if  they  were  created  before  Feb.  20,  1787, 
1.  e.,  before  the  time  when  the  patroons  could  no  longer  subinfeudate  or 
stand  as  mesne  feudal  lords  to  their  tenants.  The  statute  of  that  date 
made  it  impossible  for  one  citizen  or  subject  to  reserve  for  himself  any 
reversionary  interest  whatever  when  he  conveyed  real  property  in  fee  i 
simple  to  another,  and,  therefore,  upon  such  a  conveyance,  no  rent-service  - 
could  be  reserved.  But  the  rents  and  services  certain,  then  in  existence 
and  owned  by  the  patroons,  and  those  which  were  subsequently  created  in 
oonveyances  of  realty  in  fee  were  all  recognized  and  preserved  as' charges 
upon  the  lands,  and  as  practically  rents-charge  they  have  been  sustained 
and  made  collectible  and  enforcible  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nants by  which  they  were  created.  In  a  mere  rent-charge,  as  distinguished 
from  a  rent-servioe,  no  right  of  distress,  or  of  re-entry,  is  ever  implied  by 
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mental  rights  and  control.  Every  man  holds  his  real  property, 
however  absolute  his  interest  therein,  subject  to  the  state's 

the  law.  Bat,  in  all  cases  of  the  perpetual  rents  which  were  created  by 
the  patroons,  and  which  have  come  before  the  courts,  these  rights  were 
reserved  by  express  covenants  and  conditions,  if  the  rents  should  not  be 
duly  paid,  or  the  services  duly  rendered.  And,  after  some  vacillation,  the 
courts  decided  that  such  express  stipulations  were  enforcible  against  the 
delinquent  landowners  by  the  patroons  or  btf  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  assignees  of  these  rents  —  the  devisees,  purchases,  etc.,  of  the  original 
owners  —  could  enforce  these  covenants  and  conditions,  especially  the  con- 
dition for  reentry  upchn  the  land  in  case  the  rents  were  not  paid.  The  diffi- 
culty grew  out  of  the  ordinary  common-law  rule  that  a  condition  annexed 
to  a  conveyance  in  fee  can  not  be  enforced,  nor  can  reentry  be  made  for  its 
breach,  by  any  one  but  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.  Upington  v.  Corrigan, 
151  N.  Y.  143.  It  was  also  strenuously  contended  that,  even  as  covenants, 
stipulations  for  paying  such  rents,  for  distress,  etc.,  could  not  run  with  the 
land  or  the  rent,  nor  be  available  to  the  assignees  of  either,  or  enforcible 
by  them.  But  it  has  been  definitely  and  wisely  decided  that  such  rents, 
charged  upon  the  land,  are  incorporeal  hereditaments,  issuing  out  of  and 
binding  the  land,  and  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  the  covenants 
and  conditions  affecting  them  run  in  both  directions,  —  with  the  rent  in  the 
hands  of  the  assignee,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sue  on  and  enforce  the  cove- 
nants and  conditions,  and  with  the  land  itself  in  the  hands  of  its  pur- 
chaser, so  as  to  render  him  liable  to  have  them  enforced  against  him. 
Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hays,  19  N.  T.  68, 86 ;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Read,  26  N.  Y. 
658,  570 ;  Cruger  r.  McLaury,  41  N.  Y.  219  ;  Upington  r.  Corrigan,  151 
N.  Y.  143,  150.  All  remedy  by  distress  was  abolished  for  the  future  by 
statute  enacted  May  13,  1846  (L.  1846,  ch.  274);  but  the  other  remedies 
reserved  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  of  the  rent  still  remain  for  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns.  This  statute  practically  changed  these  per- 
petual rents  into  rents-seek. 

These  results  have  been  arrived  at  chiefly  as  common-law  principles 
affecting  the  perpetual  rents  reserved  in  New  York  upon  grants  (or  so-called 
leases)  of  lands  in  fee.  Statutes  have  also  had  much  to  do  with  them. 
And,  although  it  is  now  settled  that  legislation  was  not  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  assignees  of  such  rents,  yet  much  law  has  clustered  around 
these  statutes,  and  they  should  be  briefly  examined.  In  1774  (L.  1774, 
ch.  14),  the  colonial  legislature  passed  an  act  making  these  rents,  arrears 
of  which  had  not  been  paid  for  three  years  within  the  twenty  years  preced- 
ing, collectible  as  were  rents  reserved  on  leases  for  years.  This  act  was  a 
repetition  of  the  English  statute  4  Geo.  II.  ch.  28.  By  statute,  ch.  7, 
Law  of  ITdS,  entitled,  **  An  act  to  enable  grantees  of  reversions  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  conditions  to  be  performed  by  lessees,'*  which  statute  followed  the 
terms  of  that  of  32  Hen.  YIII.  ch.  34,  it  was  provided  that  the  gnmtees  and 
assignees  of  either  the  lease  or  the  reversion,  when  the  lease  was  less  than 
in  fee,  should  have  the  same  remedies,  by  entry,  action,  distress,  or  other- 
wise, as  their  grantors  or  lessors  had  or  mi^ht  have  had.  And,  by  ch.  98, 
Laws  of  1805  (April  9,  1805),  these  provisions  were  extended  as  well  to 
grants  or  leases  in  fee,  reserving  rent,  as  to  leases  for  life  or  for  years. 
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right  of  eminent  domain^  and  to  the  right  of  the  government  to 
regulate  the  use  of  it  by  such  rules  and  limitations  as  the  public 

This  law  of  1805  was  repealed  by  Act  of  April  14,  1860  (L.  1860,  ch.  396), 
as  to  all  conveyances  or  leases  in  fee  made  before  April  9,  1805,  or  after 
April  14,  1860 ;  but,  since  the  rights  of  the  assignee  of  a  rent-charge  did 
not  really  depend  on  that  statute  (though  some  early  decisions  rested 
upon  it,  i.  e.,yan  Rensselaer  v.  Ball,  19  N.  Y.  100,  and  see  Van  Rensse- 
laer 17.  Hays,  19  N.  Y.  68 ;  Cornell  v.  Lamb,  2  Cow.  652),  but  on  the 
common  law,  the  repeal  of  the  statute  did  not  affect  those  rights.  And, 
even  if  it  could  have  done  so,  they  have  been  held  to  be  preserved  by 
section  3  of  chapter  274,  Laws  of  1846,  which  expressly  recognizes  the 
assignees'  interests  in  connection  with  such  leases  and  rents.  All  of  this 
legislation,  affecting  assignees  of  rents  and  of  the  lands  out  of  which  the 
rents  accrue,  is  now  summarized  in  §  193  of  the  New  York  real  property 
law  (ch.  547,  L.  1896),  which  is  as  follows :  <*  The  grantee  of  leased  real 
property,  or  of  a  reversion  thereof,  or  of  any  rent,  the  devisee  or  assignee 
of  the  lessor  of  such  a  lease,  or  the  heir  or  personal  representative  of 
either  of  them,  has  the  same  remedies,  by  entry,  action,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  non-performance  of  any  agreement  contained  in  the  assigned  lease 
for  the  recovery  of  rent,  for  the  doing  of  any  waste,  or  for  other  cause  of 
forfeiture,  as  his  grantor  or  lessor  had,  or  would  have  had,  if  the  reversion 
had  remained  in  him.  A  lessee  of  real  property,  his  assignee  or  personal 
representative,  has  the  same  remedy  against  the  lessor,  his  grantee  or 
assignee,  or  the  representative  of  either,  for  the  breach  of  an  agreement 
contained  in  the  lease,  that  the  lessee  might  have  had  against  his  immediate 
lessor,  except  a  covenant  against  encumbrances  or  relating  to  the  title  or 
possession  of  the  premises  leased.  This  section  applies  as  well  to  a  grant  or 
a  lease  in  fee^  reserving  renty  as  to  a  lease  for  life  or  for  years  ;  hut  not  to  a 
deed  of  conveyance  in  fee^  made  before  the  ninth  day  of  Aprils  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  or  after  the  fourteenth  day  ofAprU,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,'* 
Since,  as  was  above  explained,  it  has  been  held  that  without  the  aid  of 
this  statute  the  assignees  of  both  parties  to  perpetual  rents  have  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  their  assignors,  the  sentence  of  the  statute  which  is 
here  printed  in  italics  was  not  required,  and  has  in  fact  no  operation ;  and 
the  last  clause  of  that  sentence  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  reme- 
dies for  the  non-performance  of  the  covenants  or  conditions  affecting  such 
rents. 

The  remedies  incident  to  such  rents  as  these,  including  the  recovery  of 
their  fruits  or  proceeds,  are  fully  discussed  in  §§  104,  114,  supra,  and  the 
New  York  notes  thereto.  It  simply  needs  to  be  added  here  that  §§  2231- 
2265,  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.,  which  provide  summary  proceedings  for  the 
removal  of  tenants  for  years,  tenants  at  will,  etc.,  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
do  not  affect  these  perpetual  rents,  nor  afford  any  remedy  because  of  non- 
performance of  their  accompanying  conditions  or  covenants. 

The  general  results,  as  to  these  perpetual  rents,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  As  reserved  in  conveyances  of  the  manor  lands,  they  were 
valid  as  rents-service  before  Feb.  20,  1787,  and  after  that  date  and  until 
1846  as  rents-charge;  the  statute  of  1846  (ch.  274),  which  removed  the  right 
to  distrain  for  their  proceeds,  changed  them  into  rents-seek;  they  may 
still  be  reserved  as  rents-seek  in  conveyances  in  fee  of  land  which  is  not 
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good  maj  require ;  and,  if  the  owner  of  an  inheritable  interest 
die  without  heirs  and  without  disposing  of  it,  it  passes  hj 
escheat  to  the  state.  Escheat  here,  however,  has  no  feudal 
character,  but  is  a  right  established  in  modem  jurisprudence^ 
which  is  similar  to  the  feudal  principle  of  the  same  name. 
Each  state,  by  virtue  of  its  soverngnty^  is  deemed  to  have  the 
original  and  ultimate  property  in  all  the  lands  within  its  juris- 
diction.^ (a)  So  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  which  in 
feudal  times  was  often  confused  with  fealty,  is  obligatory  upon 
every  citizen ;  but  this  has  now  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  ownership  of  land.' 

§  291.  The  Statute  of  Quia  Bmptores.  —  While  feudal  ten- 
ures continued  to  exist  in  this  country,  the  Statute  of  Quia 
JEmptoreSf  which  forbade  subinfeudation  by  any  but  the  king's 

agricultural;  they  may  be  enforoed  and  dealt  with  by  and  against  the  heirs 
and  assignees  of  the  original  parties  to  the  contracts  or  conventions  by 
which  they  were  created ;  the  remedies  available  to  such  parties  and  their 
heirs  and  assignees  are  folly  regulated  by  statutes,  which  change  and 
ameliorate  the  common-law  rules  relating  to  rent. 

The  study  of  the  decisions  upon  the  manor  lands  of  New  York,  and 
the  rents  and  services  associated  with  them,  throws  much  light  ou  the 
feudal  system,  especially  in  its  operation  upon  the  law  of  real  property 
in  this  country.    Some  of  such  decisions  are  :  People  p.  Van  Rensselaer, 

0  N.  Y.  291;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hays,  19  N.  Y.  68;  Van  Rensselaer  v. 
Ball,  19  N.  Y.  100;  De  Peyster  v.  Michael,  6  N.  Y.  467;  Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Dennison,  85  N.  Y.  393;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Jewett,  2  N.  Y.  135,  141 ; 
Van  Rensselaer  v.  Read,  26  N.  Y.  558;  Van  Rensselaer  v,  Slingerland, 
26  N.  Y.  580;  Van  Rensselaer  o.  Snyder,  13  N.  Y.  299;  Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Barringer,  89  N.  Y.  9;  Hosford  v.  Ballard,  39  N.  Y.  147;  Cruger  v. 
McLaury,  41  N.  Y.  219;  Plumb  v.  Tubbs,  41  N.  Y.  442;  De  Lanoey  ». 
Piepgras,  138  N.  Y.  26;  Upington  v.  Corrigan,  151  N.  Y.  143;  Livingston 
V.  Miller,  11  N.  Y.  80;  Cornell  a.  Lamb,  2  Cow.  652;  Van  Rensselaer  v. 
Jones,  5  Denio,  449 ;  Van  Rensselaer's  Executors  r.  Gallup,  5  Denio,  454 ; 
Van  RenRselaer  v,  Bouton,  3  Keyes,  260 ;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Jones,  2  Barb. 
643;  Tyler  v.  Heidom,  46  Barb.  439,  48  N.  Y.  671  ;  Cagger  v.  Lansing, 
4  Hun,  812,  64  N.  Y.  417 ;  Main  v.  Davis,  32  Barb,  461 ;  Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Bonesteel,  24  Barb.  365. 

(a)  The  New  York  Constitution,  Art  I.  §  10  (Const  of  1894),  declares 
that,  **  The  people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed 
to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  the  laud  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state ;  and  all  lands,  the  title  to  which  shall  fail 
from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people."  In  the 
former  constitutions  this  was  Art.  I.  §  11. 

1  3    Kent's  Com.  pp.  •512-«5U;       1150;    Chase's  Blackst.  pp.  286,  287, 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  SS  ^00,  401,      note. 

<  2  Kenfs  Com.  pp.  •44-* 50. 
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tenants  in  chief  with  his  permission,  was  in  operation  in  all 
the  states  except  Sonth  Carolina  and  probably  Pennsylvania.^ 
The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  of  course,  made  feudal  sub- 
infeudation an  impossibility.  And  hence  it  has  been  cogently 
argued  that  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  that  famous  statute  still 
operates  in  any  state  but  the  three  in  which  the  theory  of  feu- 
dalism is  retained.^  So  far  as  the  mere  letter  of  the  statute  and 
its  direct  destruction  of  subinfeudation  are  concerned,  this  is 
unquestionably  correct.  But,  in  allowing  "  every  freeman  to 
sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and  tenements,  or  part  of 
them,"  the  statute,  by  necessary  implication,  removed  practi- 
cally all  power  from  a  grantor  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  to 
restrain  the  right  of  alienation  by  his  grantee.  "  The  grantor's  i 
right  to  restrain  alienation  immediately  ceased,  when  the  1 
statute  put  an  end  to  the  feudal  relation  between  him  and  his  \ 
grantee;  and  no  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that  right,  in  ' 
England,  since  the  statute  was  passed,  has  been  shown,  or  can 
be  found,  except  in  the  case  of  the  king,  whose  tenure  was  not 
affected  by  the  statute,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  did  not 
apply."*  That  landmark  of  legislation,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  to  have  put  two  leading  negative  principles  into  the 
law  of  real  property,  namely,  (a)  the  forbidding  of  subinfeudation 
by  any  but  Uie  king's  tenants,  and  (b)  the  prohibition  of  restraints  i 
upon  alienation  in  conveyances  in  fee  simple.  While  the  former 
of  these  necessarily  disappeared  with  feudal  tenures,  the  latter 
has  remained  operative  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development 
of  American  jurisprudence.  In  some  of  the  states,  it  has  been 
put  into  modem  statutory  form.*  (a) 

In  a  word,  then,  in  all  of  the  states  of  this  country  except 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores 
has  always  been  in  force,  restraining  subinfeudation  while 
feudalism  continued,  and  continually  maintaining  freedom  of 
alienation  of  estates  in  fee  simple.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully 
noted  here,  that  it  does  not  affect  in  this  manner  any  convey- 

(a)  The  Statute  of  Quia  Emptcres  has  always  operated  as  a  principle  in 
New  York,  and  is  still  a  part  of  its  law.  Const.  1894,  Art.  I.  §  14 ;  Van 
Rensselaer  v.  Hays,  19  N.  Y.  68;  De  Lancey  v.  Piepgras,  138  N.  Y.  26,  89 ; 
note  on  Manor  Lands  of  New  York,  p.  389,  note  a,  supra. 

1  Graj,  Perpetoities,  {§  26-28.  *  N.  Y.  Const.  <1894)  Art.  I.  J  14; 

«  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §{  24,  25.  1  N.  J.  Gen.  Stat.  (1895)  p.  879;  Gray 

*  De  PejBter  o.  Michael,  6  N.  Y.  467«  Perpetuities,  §$  20-28. 
500. 
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ances  but  those  in  fee  simple.  He  who  owns  an  interest  in 
realty,  and  carves  out  of  it  and  convey s  away  a  lesser  estate 
than  his  own,  as  one  for  life  or  for  years,  has  a  reversion  left 
in  himself,  and,  as  the  owner  of  such  reversion,  may  curtail  or 
preclude  the  right  of  the  alienee  to  dispose  of  the  interest  thus 
conveyed  to  him.^ 

1  The  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores  itself  time  comiDg."    Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P. 

says:  "  And  it  is,  to  wit,  that  this  statute  (5  th  ed.)  p.  238;  De  Lancej  v,  Piep- 

extendeth  but  only  to  lands  holden  in  gras,  138  N.  T.  26 ;  Upington  v,  Coni- 

fee  simple,  and  that  it  extendeth  to  the  gan,  151  N.  T.  143. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 


ESTATES.  —  EXPLAINED  AND  CLASSIFIED. 


§  2d2.  Estates  defined  and  il- 
lustrated. 


§298.  Classification  of  estates. 


§  292.  Satataa  defined  anU  lUostrated.  ^ — The  interest  that 
one  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  is  his  estate 
therein.  If  we  use  the  word  "property**  here  to  denote  the 
object  of  ownership,  —  the  piece  of  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
realty,  —  the  interests  which  one  has  in  it  is  his  estate,  his 
gtatusy  condition  or  circumstances  in  which  he  stands  with 
regard  to  that  property.^  The  acre  of  land,  the  house  and  lot, 
the  right  of  way,  or  the  ferry  right  is  the  ultimate  real  thing, 
which  may  be  the  object  of  various  different  interests  and 
ownerships ;  and  in  this  one  thing  one  man  may  have  an  estate 
for  a  term  of  years,  another  for  life,  and  another  in  fee  simple. 
It  may  be  owned  by  a  number  of  people,  as  joint  tenants  or 
tenants  in  common ;  one  person  may  have  the  right  to  present 
enjoyment  of  it,  while  the  interest  of  another  is  such  that  he 
must  wait  for  his  enjoyment  of  it  till  some  time  in  the  future ; 
the  estate  of  this  owner  may  be  certain  and  absolute,  while 

with  regard  to  the  land,  and  so  had 
acquired  the  power,  which  is  still  his,  of 
regaining  the  possession  of  the  spedflc 
land  lessed  if  he  were  evicted  during 
the  term,  he  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
said  to  haye  an  utate  for  years  in  the 
land.  He  had  hecome  the  owner  of 
something  more  than  a  mere  contractual 
right.  He  had  hecome  the  owner  of  an 
interest  in  the  land  itself,  a  dominium,  a 
proprittai,  which  the  law  recognises  as 
such  and  enables  him  to  retain.  The 
study  of  this  matter  may  aid  the  student 
in  acquiring  a  precise  idea  of  this  term 
'^estate."  See  Digby,  Hist. Law  B.  P. 
(5th  ed.)pp;  176-181. 


.  1  The  development  of  "estates"  is 
explained  in  Maine's  Anct  L.  ch.  yliL 
In  West's  Symboliography,  {  31,  it  is 
said :  "  An  estate,  itatug,  dominium,  pro* 
prietoB,  is  that  right  and  power  whereby 
we  have  the  property  or  possession  of 
things,  that  is,  whereby  we  be  owners 
or  possessors  thereof."  The  right  of 
one  who  held  land  for  a  term  of  years 
gradnaUy  strengthened,  in  the  common 
law,  from  a  mere  possession,  which  the 
landowner  might  legally  terminate  at 
any  moment,  to  a  fixed  interest,  which 
the  termor  could  retain  for  the  period 
designated  in  the  lease,  even  against 
the  wiU  of  the  landlord.  When  the 
tenant  had  attained  to  this  last  position 
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that  of  the  other  is  conditional  or  defeasible ;  one  man  may 
have  in  it  an  interest  which  is  recognized  and  protected  by  a 
court  of  law,  and  the  right  or  estate  of  another  may  be  such 
that  no  cognizance  or  enforcement  of  it  can  be  had  save  in  a 
court  of  equity.  These  various  interests  or  estates  in  the  prop- 
erty are  at  once  seen  to  be  different  from  the  holdings  of  it,  and 
from  the  titles  to  it,  or  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  acquired. 
A  man  may  be  known  as  owning  a  certain  farm  for  life,  or  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  without  regard  to  how  he  obtained  it,  the 
validity  of  his  title,  or  whether  his  holding  is  alodial  or  by 
tenure  under  a  superior  lord.  His  estate  in  the  land  is  a  dis- 
tinct thing,  with  which  the  law  deals  as  such.  And  it  is 
around  estates  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  law  of  real  property 
has  clustered.^ 

The  existence  of  estates  in  real  property  is  the  most  im- 
portant distinguishing  feature  between  it  and  personalty. 
While  there  may  be  created  several  separate  and  distinct 
interests  in  one  chattel,  whether  personal  or  real,  this  is  not 
commonly  done,  because  the  article  is  only  temporary  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  exist.  Tlie  owner  of  it  is  ordinarily 
thought  of  and  treated  as  owning  absolutely  the  article,  such 
as  his  watch,  or  horse,  or  plough,  and  not  merely  as  having 
an  estate  therein.^  But  the  law  contemplates  a  parcel  of 
land,  or  usually  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  it,  as  something 
which  i^ill  continue  in  existence  forever,  and  therefore  recog- 
nizes the  probability  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  many  and 

^  Originallj,  and  probably  as  late  as  of  the  word  moat  be  disregarded,  in 

the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centorj,  most  instances,  and  its  meaning  must 

the  werd  **  estate  "  was  nsed  in  England  be  confined  to  the  interest  which  one  has 

to  describe  the  personal  condition  of  the  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
feudal  tenant  —  his  status,    Bnt,  under  *  Distinct  and  separate  interests  in 

the  feudal  system,  this  personal  position  a  personal  chattel  are  sometimes  cre- 

was  so  closely  connected  with  his  pro*  ated  by  a  bailment  of  it ;  and,  by  means 

prietary  rights  that  the  transition  to  the  of  subleases,  the  ownership  of  chattels 

use  of  the  word  to  denote  his  interest  in  real  is  frequently  divided  into  different 

real  property  was  natural  and  easy.    S  parts  for  different  owners.     There  is 

Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.),  no  legal  prohibition  against  the  crea- 

pp.   10-13;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *163.  tion  of  many  different  estates  in  the 

The  same  word  is  often  popularly  em-  same  chattel  of  any  kind.    1  Leake,  4 ; 

ployed  to  denote  generally  the  property  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  71-97.    But  the 

which  one  owns.    Thus,  a  deceased  per-  important  fact  for  the  lawyer  is  that, 

son  is  said  to  have  left  a  *'  large  estate,"  because  of  the  temporary  character  of 

or  a  "  complicated  estate ; "  and  execu-  personal  property,  this  is  not  done  to 

tors,  administrators,  and    trustees   are  any  large  extent,  and  rarely  causes  any 

mid  to  manage  or  settle  the  "estates"  of  the  complicated  questions  which  arise 

entrusted  to  them.    But,  in  dealing  with  from  the  existence  of  numerous  estates 

the  law  of  real  property,  these  meanings  in  real  property. 
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varied  estates  connected  with  it  and  belonging  to  different 
owners.  The  subtle  reasoning  of  feudal  and  scholastic  ages,  in 
dealing  with  these  possibilities,  brought  into  the  law  of  real 
property  many  niceties  and  technical  refinements  which  have 
never  had  any  material  influence  upon  personalty.  The  fine 
distinctions  and  technical  results,  however,  which  are  involved 
in  the  present  law  of  real  property,  are  always  logical ;  and,  as 
a  result  of  modem  statutes,  most  of  them  which  remain  are  of 
practical  importance  and  utility. 

§  293.  ciassifloatioiis  of  Estates.  —  The  vast  influence  of 
courts  of  equity  in  the  moulding  of  English  jurisprudence  is 
most  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  new  species  of  interests 
in  real  property  which  they  have  created  and  preserved.  By 
the  operation  of  the  maxim,  "  Equity  follows  the  law,"  these 
new  and  important  interests  have  generally  been  made  subject 
to  the  same  incidents  and  principles  that  govern  the  older 
estates  of  purely  common-law  cognizance.  It  is  because  those 
incidents  and  principles  can  be  most  satisfactorily  studied  as 
now  generally  applicable  to  all  estates  alike,  whether  legal  or 
equitable,  and  because  in  dealing  with  the  other  classifications 
of  estates  the  equitable  interests  must  be  frequently  referred 
to,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  depart,  in  this  treatise,  from  the 
time-honored  custom  of  discussing  estates  first  with  reference 
to  their  quantity.^  Therefore  they  will  be  examined  in  Part  /., 
of  this  book  as  divided,  with  regard  to  the  courts  in  which  they 
are  dealt  with,  into  1.  legal  estates  and  2.  equitable  estates. 
The  second  basis  of  classification  (^Part  U,^  will  be  with  refer- 
ence to  their  quantity,  or  the  extent  of  their  owners'  interest; 
the  third  (^Part  IIL^^  with  regard  to  the  number  and  connec- 
tion of  their  owners ;  the  fourth  {Part  /F.),  with  regard  to  their 
qualified  or  unqualified  nature,  and  the  fifth  {Part  V.)^  with 
regard  to  the  time  when  their  owners  may  begin  to  occupy  and 
enjoy  the  property  or  object  of  ownership.  It  is  believed  that 
this  order  of  discussion  will  both  conduce  to  clearness  and 
avoid  the  necessity  for  repetition  to  any  material  extent. 

1  The  suggestion  is  al90  ventared  Tbej  can  be  inteUigibly  studied  alone, 

that,  of  aU  the  different   interests  in  without  regard  to  the  other  forms  or 

lands,   tenements,    and  hereditaments,  classes  of  estates,  the  same  as  can  a 

equitable  estates,  so  called,  come  the  rent,  a  franchise,  or  an  easement  iu 

nearest  to  being  a  distinct  species  of  gross;   and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

propertj,  —  the  nearest  to  being  in  and  them  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  undep- 

of  themselves  objects  of  ownership,  as  standing  of  the  other  interests  in  real 

distinguished  from  the  ownership  itself.  propertj. 
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2.  EQUITABLE  ESTATES. 
CHAPTER  XIX, 

(1)  USES. 

S  294.  L^;al  estates  distinguished  §  299.  Definition  of  use  and  trust 

from  equitable  estates.  §  300.  The  requisites  of  a  use. 

§  295.  Prototypes  of  the  use.  §  801.  Characteristics  of  the  use 

$  296.  Growth  of  the  use  in  the  before  the  Statute  of  Uses, 

common  law.  §  302.   The  Statute  of  Uses. 

§  297.    Development  of  the  use  S  303.  How  the  Statute  of  Uses 

into  an  equitable  estate.  was  interpreted  and  construed. 

§  298.   Early  distinctions  between  §  304.   How  the  use  was  retained 

a  use  and  a  trust.  under  the  name  of  a  trust. 

§  294.  Legal  Batatas  diatingaiahad  from  Sqoitabla  Batatas.  — 
The  earliest  cognizance  and  control  of  estates  in  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments  were,  of  course,  in  the  courts  of 
common  law.  Those  courts  first  dealt  with  interests  in  realty 
in  a  plain,  direct  manner,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  times. 
And  the  legal  estates,  which  they  knew  and  protected,  are,  in 
the  main,  the  strictly  legal  estates  which  are  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  law  of  to-day.  They  were  and  are  the  ordinary,  well- 
known  interests  in  realty,  for  which  the  owners  have,  by  and 
for  themselves  and  without  looking  to  any  trustees  or  other 
holders  for  them,  their  remedies  at  law  for  any  wrongful  taking 
of  or  injury  to  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments.  At 
first  such  estates  answered  all  the  requirements  of  business 
and  commerce.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  possibly 
down  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  they  were  the  only  forms 
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of  estates  in  realty,  which  had  been  known  to  any  system  of 
law.^ 

But  the  rigidity  of  procedure  of  the  common-law  courts, 
their  strict  and  inflexible  adherence  to  precedents,  the  strin- 
gency of  feudal  exactions  and  the  restraining  force  of  a  number 
of  acts  of  parliament  gradually  impeded  the  full  enjoyment  of 
these  legal  estates,  especially  by  restricting  their  alienability 
and  thus  impairing  their  utility  as  articles  to  be  employed  in 
the  growing  business  of  the  realm.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  these 
burdens,  and  in  particular  to  enable  the  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions to  evade  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  which  forbade  them 
to  take  title  to  land,  that  the  system  of  uses  and  trtists  grew 
into  prominence  and  became  the  most  important  forms  of 
equitable  estates.^  And  it  was  to  mitigate  the  hardships,  which 
the  inelasticity  of  common-law  procedure  placed  upon  mort- 
gagors of  real  property,  that  the  so-called  equity  of  redemption 
was  invented  and  enforced  for  their  benefit,  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  grew  into  the  other  important  form  of  equitable 
estates.  Each  of  these  species  of  equitable  estates  will  be 
separately  considered.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  equitable 
estates  are  (1)  tcses^{2)  trustSySLnd  (3)  equities  of  redemptionjSLud 
that  all  other  estates  —  the  more  ordinary  ones,  which  have  not 
been  developed  by  a  court  of  equity,  —  are  legal. 

§  295.   Prototypes  of  the  Use.  —  The  origin  of  the  use  in  real 
property  has  been  the  subject  of  much  historical  research  and 
many  learned  discussions.     Probably  it  can  not  be  distinctively! 
traced  to  any  one  system  of  early  jurisprudence,  nor  precisely  I 
assimilated  to  any  law  or  custom  of  any  people  or  peoples  other  J 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.      Rooted  in  practices  which  are 
common  to  all  civilized  communities,  it  grew  up  in  England  as  a 
product  peculiar  to  that  island.    Those  practices  are  the  natural 
and  almost  necessary  employment  of  agents,  confidants,  or  fidu- 
ciary persons  of  some  kind,  in  holding  and  managing  property. 
And  that  product  is  the  vast  system  of  uses  and  trusts  which 
now  involves  so  important  a  part  of  English  and  American 
law. 

It  is  because  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  at  all  complex,  will  employ  agents,  third  parties  and 
intermediaries  of  varying  types  and  orders,  that  so  many  things 

1]   Leake,  7;    Digby,    Hist.   Law      Digby,  Hist.LawR.  P.  (5thed.)p.3l6; 
R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  43,  60,  315-326.  2  Poll.  &  Mait.  Hist  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.), 

s  2  filackat.  Com.  pp.  « 268-*  272;       pp.  228-239. 
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analogous  to  the  English  use  are  to  be  found  in  other  bodies 
of  law.    A  few  of  those  things,  which  may  have  supplied  sug- 
gestions for  the  originals  of  our  uses  and  trusts  may  profitably 
I  be  noted.     One  of  them  was  the  u8ub  of  the  Roman  law,  from 
f  which  it  was  long  thought  that  the  English  use  took  its  name. 
I  But  it  is  now  known  that  our  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
I  opu9^  which  in  old  French  is  09  or  oeB^  and  that  the  earliest 
Vtransfers  of  this  kind  were  to  one  person  "  ad  opu%^^  (to  the 
use)  of  another.^    The  Roman  U9U9  was  simply  the  right  to 
the  natural  use  of  something,  owned  by  another,  which  right 
belonged  to  some  definite  individual  and  his  family  and  was 
as  a  rule  not  transferable.     The  owner  held  the  article  so  that 
he  who  had  the  U8U%  and  his  family  personally  might  take  only 
so  much  of  the  fruits  or  products  as  was  necessary  for  their 
daily  consumption.    They  had  no  title,  either  legal  or  equitable, 
but  only  this  restricted  privilege  of  enjoying  the  products  of 
another'^  property,* 

Another  suggestion  for  the  originators  of  the  English  use 
may  have  been  found  in  the  Roman  idea  of  uaus^fj^tv^j  which 
was  a  right  broader  than  the  mere  lisus  in  that  it  gave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  enjoj^ment  of  a  thing,  withoiitrestricting 
the  amount  tojlaily  nes^s,  and  could  Be  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  to  another.  But  the  civil  law  nej^er  created^y 
bin^ng  obligation  in^such_a  case,  whereby  the  owner  of  the 
article  could  be  compelled  to  hoH  it  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  usufructuary;  and  so  it  did  not  produce  the  beneficial 
results  which  are  caused  by  our  uses  and  trusts.  It  made  the 
relation  between  the  parties  more  like  that  of  a  temporary 
owner  —  such  for  example  as  a  life  tenant — and  the  rever- 
sioner in  fee.  * 

Probably  the  mgst  pertinent  suggestion  and  closest  analogy 
furnished  by  the  civil  law  were  found  in  its  JJcU^-fomynasa.  In 
that  law  there  were  many  restrictions  on  successions  and  lega- 
cies. For  example,  a  testator  could  not  will  property  to  one 
who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen ;  nor,  after  duly  devising  property 
to  one  person,  could  he  ordinarily  name  another  devisee  to 
succeed  the  one  first  named ;  i.  e.,  the  first  beneficiary  must  take 
the  absolute  legal  and  beneficial  ownership  of  the  property  and 
the  testator  could  control  it  no  further.     To  avoid  such  difficul- 

1  2  Poll.  &  Mait  Hist.  Eng.  Law  >  Ibid.;  Tompkins  &  Jenkyn's  Mod- 

(2d  ed.),  p.  228.  em  Roman  Law,  173, 174. 

^  Just  Inst.  Lib.  il  tit  iy  and  y. 
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ties,  there  arose  the  practice,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, of  a  testator  ''  instituting  an  heir  "  and  at  the  same  time 
directing  him  to  dispose  of  all  or  some  of  the  property  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  trust  or  confidence  thus  reposed  in 
the  designated  heir  was  called  fidei-commissum.^  For  a  long 
time  there  was  no  means  of  enforcing  the  performance  of  these 
commissions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  how- 
ever, that  monarch  directed  the  consuls  to  compel  the  carrying 
out  of  the  otherwise  imperfect  duties  thus  imposed ;  and  finally 
a  praetor  fideircommissaritos  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
such  trusts  and  enforce  the  proper  oJ)ligations  which  they  had 
created.*  But  this  system  of  controlling  property^b^jwill  never  1 
resulted,  as  diS'the  English  useTlErthe  creation  and  control  of  I 
an  equitable  estate  separate  and  distinct  from  the  legal  titlej 
and  ownership.  It  was  simply  a  means  of  compelling  the 
transfer  of  the  only  known  estate  —  the  legal  one  —  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  justly  belonged*  It  was  a  successful  de- 
vice, however,  for  avoiding  obstacles  which  the  jvs  civile  had 
interposed  ;  and  as  such  it  probably  alBForded  an  important  hint 
to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
whereby  the  common  law  and  statutes  impeded  certain  trans- 
fers of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments.^ 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  regard  to  their  res  mancivi^  the] 
Romans,  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween legal  and  beneficial  ownership.  If  such  an  article  were! 
solck,  but  the  ceremony  called  mancipatio  did  not  accompany 
the  transfer,  tl^e  purchaser  obtained  only  the  beneficial  interest 
in  it,  while  the  legal  title  remained  in  the  vendor.*  This  dis- 
tinction never  affected  any  interest  in  land,  and  it  was  abolished 
by  Justinian  ;^  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  analogies  upon 
which  our  uses  and  trusts  depend. 

By  a  method  similar  to  the  Roman  fidei-commissum  ^  the 

1  Jnst.  Inst.  Lib.  ii.  tit.  xxiii.  ertj  to  one  person  in  tmst  to  conrey  or 

'  GraiuB,  Lib.  ii.  §  278 ;   Jost.  Inst.  transfer  to  another.    "  There  can  be  no 

Lib.  ii.  tit.  xxiii.  §§  l,  2.  doubt  of  the  general  proposition  that 

B  The  diiftinctions  between  the  Jidei-  where  money  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 

commissa  of  the  civil  law  and  the  uses  one  person  to  be  delivered  to  another,  a 

and  trusts  of  the  common  law  are  clearly  tmst  arises  in  favor  of  the  latter,  which 

pointed  out  in  McDonongh's  Executors  he  may  enforce  by  bill  in  equity,  if  not 

V.  Murdoch,  15  How.  (U.  S  )  367,  407-  by  action  at  law."    McKee  v,  Lamon, 

409.  159  U.  8.  317,  322. 

*  Amos  on  the  Science  of  Jnrispru-  ^  Gains,  ii.  40. 

dence,  91.    The   form  of   our  trusts,  *  Cod.  Lib.  viL  tit.  25,  De  nudojure 

which  has  the  closest    resemblance  to  quiritium    toUendo;    Digby,  Hist.  Law 

Ihajrfn  commiua  is  the  giving  of  prop-  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  316, 317. 
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Franks  of  the  lex  salieay  who  were  "  one  family  of  our  legal 
ancestors,"  employed  temporary  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  property  to  heirs  who  could  not  otherwise  be  appointed 
or  adopted.  Tlie  third  party,  to  whom  the  title  was  thus 
passed,  was  called  the  ^'  sideman ; "  and  it  was  his  duty,  though 
probably  as  an  imperfect  and  unenforcible  obligation,  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  purchaser  or  other  rightful  owner.^  But  here 
again  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  separation  of  the  title  or 
estate  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  one  legal  and  the  other 
equitable.  There  was  only  a  means  of  compelling  one  holder 
of  property  to  transfer  its  title  to  another  person. 

In  all  of  these  schemes  and  arrangements,  and  in  all  others 
in  which  historians  have  sought  for  the  prototype  of  the  Eng- 
lish use,  one  or  both  of  two  characteristics  of  the  latter  in  its 
final  stage  of  development  are  lacking.  Those  characteristics 
are  (a)  that  the  owner  of  the  use  has  an  estate^  an  interest  in 
the  realty  held  for  him,  which  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
right  against  the  person  of  the  holder  of  the  legal  title,  and 
which  a  court  of  equity  will  recognize  and  protect  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  ownership ;  and  (b)  that  he  has  a  complete  and 
adequate  means  of  compelling  the  exactjnlfillment  of  all  the 
duties  and  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  the  holder  of 
the  legal  title  because  of  the  existence  of  this  equitable  estate. 
If  these  two  elements  have  ever  co-existed  in  any  species  of 
real  estate  otber  tnan  ihe  HJnglisti  use  and  trust,  itjas  been 
for  so  short  a  time  or  in  so  unimportant  a  manner  that  history 
has  lost  sipht  of  the Jact  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  uses  and 
trusts,  as  we  know  them,  are,  in  the  main,  oripni^l  prodnctiona 
of  the  equity  side  of  our  common  law.  How  they  were  created 
and  developed  is  next  to  be  examined. 

§  296.  Orowth  of  the  Use  in  the  Common  Law.  —  ^^  A  slight 
but  unbroken  thread  of  cases/'  say  Pollock  &  Maitland,^ 
^^  beginning  while  the  conquest  is  yet  recent,  shows  us  that  a 
man  will  from  time  to  time  convey  his  land  to  another  *to  the 
use '  of  a  third.  For  example,  he  is  going  on  a  crusade  and 
wishes  that  his  land  shall  be  held  to  the  use  of  his  children,  or 
he  wishes  that  his  wife  or  his  sister  shall  enjoy  the  land,  but 
doubts,  it  may  be,  whether  a  woman  can  hold  a  military  fee,  or 
whether  a  husband  can  enfeoff  his  wife."     And  they  proceed 

1  LexSalica,t^t4B,Dead/athamire;      k  Msit   Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed ),  p. 
Heosler,  loBtitationein,  i.  215 ;  2  PolL      830. 

s  2  Hist.  EDg.  Law  (2ded.),  p.  28L 
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to  show  how,  to  such  private  arrangements,  were  soon  added 
cases  in  which  lands  were  given  to  convents  or  other  religious 
houses,  for  special  purposes  or  uses,  as  **  *  to  the  use '  of  the 
library  or  '  to  the  use '  of  the  infirmary  ; "  and  how,  after  the 
coming  to  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  could  own  nothing,  much  land, 
as  well  as  other  property,  was  conveyed  to  the  borough  com- 
munities for  the  use  of  the  friars.  And  they  add :  ^'  It  is  an 
old  doctrine  that  the  inventors  of  *  the  use '  were  *  the  clergy  ' 
or  '  the  monks.'  We  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  said 
that  to  all  seeming  the  first  persons  who  in  England  employed 
*  the  use '  on  a  large  scale,  were  not  the  clergy,  nor  the  monks, 
but  the  friars  of  St.  Francis." 

Thus  the  employment  of  an  intermediary,  to  hold  the  legal 
title  to  realty  for  one  who  could  not  personally  take  and  hold 
it  as  was  desired,  came  gradually  into  our  law  as  the  require- 
ments for  it  arose.  And  when  the  statutes  of  mortmain^  first 
as  chapter  36  of  Magna  Charta  (1217),  and  afterwards  as  the 
statute  de  religiosisj  7  Edw.  I.  (1279),  and  the  statute  13  Edw.  I. 
ch.  32  (1285),^  had  practically  prohibited  the  taking  of  real 
property  by  the  great  religious  houses,  the  lawyers  who  were 
employed  by  those  institutions  resorted  naturally  to  this  means 
of  serving  their  clients,  and  had  property  conveyed  to  individ- 
uals "  for  the  use "  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  re- 
ligious bodies  were  thus  enabled  practically  to  evade  the  statutes, 
and  to  obtain  all  the  enjoyment  of  and  benefits  from  the  land 
of  which  they  could  not  take  the  legal  title.*  Although  the 
statute  15  Rich.  II.  ch.  5,  which  required  all  lands  held  ^^  to 
the  use  of  religious  people  or  other  spiritual  persons  "  to  be 
amortized  by  license  from  the  king  or  to  be  disposed  of  for 
some  other  use,  practically  deprived  the  ecclesiastical  houses 
of  the  benefit  of  this  invention ;  yet  their  dealings  with  it  natur- 
ally led  to  its  employment  for  many  other  purposes.  Especially 
during  the  civil  wars  between  the  house  of  York  and  that  of 
Lancaster,  when  the  triumph  of  the  wearers  of  the  red  rose 
was  followed  by  attainder  of  the  persons  and  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  those  who  wore  the  white,  and  vice  versa,  the 
use,  which  was  not  forfeitable  because  of  treason,  became  the 
most  common  form  of  property  owned  by  the  combatants, 
while  the  legal  titles  to  their  lands  were  carefully  vested  in 

1  See  mlso  ftat.  34  Edw.  L  ch.  3;  *  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  «271-*272; 

S  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *  268-*  273.  1  Spence's  Eq.  Jor.  440. 
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other  persons.^  And,  after  those  wars  were  over,  the  use  re- 
mained and  continued  to  spread,  as  a  favorite  species  of  prop- 
erty, to  avoid  curtesy  or  dower,  to  evade  creditors,  to  impair 
the  remedies  of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  etc.,  until  the  legal  titles  to 
and  estates  in  practically  all  the  real  property  in  England  were 
in  one  set  of  persons,  while  the  uses  or  rights  to  the  beneficial 
enjoyment  of  the  same  were  in  other  individuals  or  institu- 
tions.^ Since  it  had  such  an  origin,  and  since  it  was  carefully 
fostered  and  preserved  by  the  Court  of  Equity  alone  —  the  court 
of  the  chancellor  who  was  the  ^^  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
science "  —  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  parents  of  the  use 
*'  were  fraud  and  fear^  and  a  court  of  conscience  was  the 


nurse, 


"8 


§  297.  Davelopment  of  the  Use  into  an  Bqnitabla  Estate.  — 
When  the  use  is  first  noticed  in  legal  records,  it  appears  as  a 
mere  personal  confidence  in  the  one  who  holds  the  legal  estate 
and  who  is  called  the/eo/ee  to  use.  The  beneficiary,  the  person 
for  whom  the  property  is  held  and  who  is  called  the  cestui  que 
use,  has  no  legal  means  of  compelling  him  to  carry  out  the 
merely  conscientious  obligation.  If,  therefore,  A  were  en- 
feoffed of  land,  to  the  use  of  B,  or  in  trust  or  confidence  that  B 
might  occupy  the  property  and  receive  the  fruits  and  profits,  no 
court  of  that  time  would  prevent  A  from  ignoring  B's  rights 
and  appropriating  all  the  land  and  its  products  to  his  own  use 
and  enjoyment  Without  doubt,  such  obligations  were  special 
favorites  of  the  Church,  and  were  frequently  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  tlie  Confessor ;  but  the  cestui  'que  use  was  without 
remedy  in  any  other  tribunal.* 

There  was  an  ancient  practice  in  England  for  persons 
aggrieved,  when  the  wrongdoers  were  too  powerful  for  them, 
or  the  common-law  courts  afforded  them  no  redress  or  no  ade- 
quate remedy,  to  appeal  directly  to  the  council  or  the  king  for 
relief.*  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  such  applications,  which  were  of  grace,  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  chancellor,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the 

1  1  Spence's  Eq.  Jor.  441.  oonrts  at  one  time  enforced  conscien- 

^  Sand.  Uses,  17;  Bargess  o.  Wheate,  tioas  obligatioiw,  entertaining  snits  de 

1  Wm.  Blackst  123,  135.             ^  Jidti  icunme,  but  thif  jurisdiction  is  said 

*  Attj.-Qen.  r.  Sands,    Hard.  488,  to  hare  been  taken  awaj  from  them  in 

491 ;  Chndleigb's  Case,  1  Rep.  114, 123 ;  cases  arising  between  laymen  as  to  civil 

Bacon,  Readings  npon  Statute  of  Uses,  matters  in  the   reign  of  Henry  III." 

to],  xiy.  pp.  301,  302  (Boston  ed.  1861).  Digbj,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5tb  ed.)  p.  315. 

«  « It  ii  true  that  the  ecclesiastical  *  1  Spence's  Bq.  Jar.  p.  835. 
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privy  seal.^  From  the  practice  of  receiving  such  petitions  and 
making  decrees  upon  them  came  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
chancellor,  who  theretofore  had  been  only  an  exalted  minis- 
terial officer ;  and  thus  arose  and  grew  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  Equity.^  Unhampered  by  the  precedents  and  technicalities 
of  the  older  tribunals,  this  court  had  power  to  compel  the 
specific  performance  of  a  purely  conscientious  duty;  and  it 
found  the  use  ready  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  During 
the  reign  of  Richard  IT.,  and  ''  at  some  date  later  than  1393," 
it  began  to  take  cognizance  of  these  interests  in  realty  ;  ^  and, 
bringing*  the  feoffees  to  uses  before  the  court  by  means  of  its 
writ  of  suhpcenay  it  compelled  them  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
resting  upon  their  consciences,  as  by  allowing  the  beneficiaries 
to  hold  and  enjoy  the  land,  conveying  it  to  them,  or  doing  or 
permitting  such  other  acts  as  were  expressly  or  impliedly  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  creation  of  the  uses  *  But  when  the 
court  of  equity  thus  came  forward,  as  the  tribunal  in  which  the 
cestui  que  use  could  find  redress,  it  at  first  refused  to  issue  its 
subpoena,  in  such  a  case,  against  any  one  but  the  feoffee  to  uses 
personally.*  And,  while  it  would  intervene  to  prevent  him 
from  wrongfully  selling  the  property,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  it  to  the  injury  of  the  beneficiary,  yet,  if  before  such  in- 
terposition of  the  court  he  sold  the  land,  or  gave  it  away,  or  it 
descended  to  his  heir,  the  cestui  que  use,  during  this  period  in 
the  development  of  his  interest,  could  not  follow  the  realty ; 
nor  could  he  enforce  his  rights  in  any  way  against  the  third 
party  into  whose  hands  the  legal  estate  had  thus  passed. 

The  last  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  use  to  an  equitable 
estate  was  the  enlarging  of  the  operation  of  the  subpoena, 
in  such  cases,  so  as  to  reach  and  control  the  heir  or  purchaser^ 
of  the  feoffee  to  uses  and,  generally,  to  compel  the  observance 
of  the  rights  of  the  cestui  que  use  and  the  performance  of  the 
obligations  in  conscience  owed  to  him  by  the  heir,  donee,  or 
purchaser  of  the  feoffee  to  uses,  and  by  all  other  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  legal  estate  might  come,  except  those  who 
were  disseissors  or  other  adverse  holders  (i.  e.,  not  in  privity  with 
the  feoffee  to  uses),  or  innocent  purchasers  of  the  land  without 

^  Spenee's  Eq.  Jnr.  p.  887.  *  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jar.  pp.  888,  869 ; 

<  Select  Caaea  in  Chancery  (Selden  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th.  ed.)  p. 

Boc),  pp.  xri.  et  seq.  825. 

•  Select  Casea  in  Chancery  (Selden  *  Tear  Book,  8  Kdw.  IV.  6 ;  Digby, 

8oc.),  p.  48.  Hitt  Law  H.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  826. 
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notice  of  the  use.^  This  change  probably  occurred  daring  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier.  And  it  was 
this  addition  to  his  remedies  that  first  gave  to  cestui  que  use  an 
equitable  estate  in  the  land  —  a  status  or  position  with  reference 
to  the  land  itself,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  personal  confi- 
dence in  the  feoffee  to  use —  the  power  to  follow  the  property 
itself  along  from  hand  to  hand  and  to  enforce  his  rights  against 
its  legal  holder  for  the  time  being,  unless  or  until  it  comes  into 
the  possession  and  ownership  of  one  who  is  an  adverse  holder 
or  has  purchased  it  for  value  and  without  notice  of  the  use. 
But  it  was  then  decided,  and  has  ever  since  that  time  been 
held,  that  a  purchaser  of  the  legal  estate,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration and  without  notice  of  the  use,  holds  the  land  free 
from  the  obligation  to  the  cestui  que  use.^ 

In  summary,  when  uses  first  appeared  in  England  the  cestui 
que  use  had  nothing 'but  a  personal  confidence  in  the  feoffee  to 
uses;  later  he  acquired  the  power  by  suhpcena  in  equity  to 
compel  the  feoffee  personally  while  he  kept  the  legal  estate 
to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  that  confidence ;  finally  he 
became  enabled  to  follow  the  land  itself  and  to  compel  any 
one  into  whose  hands  it  came  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
that  confidence,  unless  or  until  the  legal  estate  was  acquired  by 
one  who  held  it  adversely  (not  in  privity  with  the  feoffee  to 
uses)  or  purchased  it  in  good  faith  for  value  and  without 
notice  of  the  use.  The  courts  have  uniformly  called  his  in- 
terest thus  finally  evolved  an  equitable  estate. 

§  298.  Barly  Distinotions  between  a  Use  and  a  Trust.  —  In 
the  early  times  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  was  a 
clear  distinction  recognized  between  a  ^^use^^  and  what  was 
then  designated  a  *'  trust.^*  Both  of  these  grew  up  at  about 
the  same  time  into  equitable  estates.^  The  foundation  prin- 
ciple was  the  same  in  each  ;  namely,  that  the  legal  title  must 
be  held  by  one  person  for  the  benefit  of  another  who  owned 
the  equitable  estate.  ^  When  this  holder  of  the  legal  title  was 
nothing  but  a  receptacle  for  it,  and  simply  retained  it  generally 

^  Gould  V.  Petit,  temp.  Hen.  VL  National  Bank  o.  National  Broadway 

Chancery  Calendar,  ii.  p.  xxviii;  Sann-  Bank,  156  N.  T.  459,  468;  Rochester 

dreM  V.  Qaynesford,  temp.  Hen.  VL  &  C.  Tnmpike  Co.  v,  Parriour,   162 

Chancery  Calendar,  ii.  p.  xxxriii. ;  N.  Y.  881 ;  Otia  v,  Otis,  167  Maw.  245. 
Spence's  £q.    Jnr.    pp.  445,   et  $eq. ;  >  Bat  strictly  in  point  of  time  the 

Bacon's  Law  Tracts,  318;  Burgess  v.  special  "  tnxst "  seems  to  have  first  ap- 

Wheate,  1  Wm.  Blackst.  123, 156.  peared  in  English  law.    Sand.  Uses,  7. 

<  Tear  Book,  5  Edw.  I V.  7  b ;  First 
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and  permanentlj,  so  that  the  other  might  have  all  the  control, 
management,  and  benefit  of  the  property,  the  interest  of  the 
latter  was  called  a  use}  But  when  the  recipient  of  the  legal 
title  had  some  special  duty  to  perform,  as  for  example  to  care 
for  and  manage  the  property  and  pay  the  net  proceeds  to  the 
beneficiary,  the  interest  of  the  latter  was  denominated  a  trust? 
Thus  the  use  was  permanent  and  general,  the  trust  temporary 
and  special.  Or,  as  Lord  Bacon  expressed  it :  "  When  a  trust 
is  not  special  nor  transitory,  but  general  and  permanent,  there 
it  is  a  use."  ^  The  use,  as  thus  differentiated,  was  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  these  interests,  and  the  one  most  commonly 
spoken  of  and  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  Henry  VIH.* 

§  299.  Definition  of  Use  and  Trust. — From  the  foregoing 
discussion  it  appears  that  a  use  or  trust,  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  owner  —  the  owner  of  the  equitable  estate  — 
is  the  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  property  of  which 
the  legal  title  and  estate  are  in  another  person ;  ^  and  that,  as 
regarded  more  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  holder  of 
the  legal  title  —  the  feoffee  to  uses  or  trustee — it  is  "an 
obligation  upon  a  person  arising  out  of  a  confidence  reposed  in 
him  to  apply  property  faithfully  and  according  to  such  con- 
fidence." ^  Lord  Coke  defined  it  as,  *'  a  confidence  reposed  in 
some  other,  not  issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing  col- 
lateral, annexed  in  privity  to  the  estate  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
person  touching  the  land,  for  which  cestui  que  trust  has  no 
remedy  but  by  subpoena  in  chancery."  ^ 

Bearing  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the 
"  remedy  by  subpoena  in  chancery  "  became  available  against 
all  persons  who  took  the  legal  title  from,  through,  or  under 
the  original  trustee  or  feoffee  to  uses  with  notice  of  the  use  or  > 
trust,  or  without  paying  a  valuable  consideration,  the  courts  of 

1  Sand.  Uses,  3 ;  Bacon,  Law  Tracts,  *  Bispham's   Prindples  Eq.  §  49 ; 

806 ;  Delamere's  Case,  Plowden,  346 ;  Warner  v,  McMullin,  131  Fa.  St.  370, 

Co.  Lit.  272  b.  881. 

3  Sand.  Uses,  6 ;  Cornish,  Uses,  14 ;  *  Stair's  Liistitntions  of  the  Laws  of 

Tud.  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  255.  Scotland,  B.  iv.  tit.  vi.  §  2,  p.  591,  §  8, 

•  Bacon's    Essay    on    Uses,   9 ;    1  pp.  592-594. 

Spence,  Eq.  Jur.   448 ;    1    Lewin   on  '  Co.  Lit.  272  \     For  other  defini- 

'Trosts,  p.  *7;   Hntchins  v,  Heywood,  tions  of  nses  and  trusts,  and  criticisms 

50  N.  H.  491,  497.  of  the  same,  see  1  Perry  on  Trasts, 

*  As  to  this  statute  and  its  operation  §§1,2;  Underbill  on  Trusts  and  Trus- 
and  effects,  see  §§  302-304,  tn/hi.  tees  (Am.  ed.),  pp.  1-6. 
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equity  called  the  interest  of  the  beneficiary  an  equitable  estaUj 
and  have  continuously  done  so  ever  since,  the  elements  of  this 
famous  definition  formulated  by  Coke  may  be  profitably  ex- 
amined, as  revealing  the  essential  characteristics  of  these  forms 
of  equitable  interests.  The  expression,  ^'  a  confidence  reposed 
in  some  othevj^  means,  in  the  light  of  modem  adjudications, 
that  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate  and  the  beneficiary  can  not 
be  identical.  A  may  hold  land  for  the  use  of  B,  or  for  the  use 
of  A  and  B  ;  or  A  and  B  may  hold  it  for  the  use  of  A  or  B. 
But  if  A  undertake  to  hold  it  for  the  use  of  himself  alone,  the 
equitable  estate  is  ordinarily  merged  in  the  legal.^ 

The  phrase,  ^^  not  issuing  out  of  the  landy  but  as  a  thing  col- 
lateral," distinguishes  the  use  and  trust  from  such  interests  as 
mortgages,  judgments,  terms  of  years  and  other  liens,  claims, 
and  rights,  which  issue  out  of  the  land  itself,  and  are  binding 
in  law  upon  every  person  into  whose  hands  it  may  come.^  This 
is  further  explained  by  the  statement,  "  annexed  in  privity  to 
the  estate  in  the  land,  and  to  the  person  touching  the  landy^ 
i.  e.,  to  the  person  of  the  holder  of  the  legal  title  because  he  is 
such  holder.  A  mortgage,  or  other  legal  lien  or  claim,  is  at- 
tached to  the  land  per  w,  regardless  of  who  may  be  the  owner. 
A  use  or  trust  is  attached  primarily  to  the  legal  oumer  of  the 
land,  and  through  him,  collaterally,  to  the  land.^  And,  if  the 
title  leave  him  and  pass  to  one  who  does  not  claim  under  him, 
or  to  one  who  purchases  for  value  and  without  notice  of  the 
confidence,  the  use  or  trust  is  thereby  destroyed.*  So,  if  the 
trustee  be  disseised,  or  if  he  be  turned  out  of  possession  by  a 
person  having  a  paramount  title,  the  disseisor  or  adverse  holder 
is  not  bound  by  the  trust  or  confidence  because  there  is  no 

1  Goodright  o.  Weill,  Dong.  771 ;  laid  bj  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
Selbj  V.  Alston,  S  Yes.  339 ;  Hsmwood  peals  that  **  the   appointment  of  the 
V.  Oglander,  8  Ves.  106,  127;  Wade  v.  beneficiary  as  trustee  b^  the  court,  on 
Paget,  1  Bro.  Ch.  363 ;  Woodward  v,  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  testa- 
James,  116  N.  T,  346;  Carr  0.  Richard-  mentarj  trustee,  does  not  extinguish 
•on,  156  Mass.  676 ;  Greene  v.  Greene,  the  trust."    Losej  v,  Stanley,  147  N.  Y . 
1S6  N.  Y.  606;  MerriU  r.  Hayden,  86  660,  668. 
Me.  133.    It  has  been  held  in  some  *  Lewin  on  Trusts,  p.  *  16. 
cases,  and  maj  safelj  be  taken  as  gen-          *  Finch's  Case,  4  Inst.  86 ;  Gilbert 
eraUy  accepted  law,  that  where  one  of  on  Uses,  429;  Reeves  v.  Erans,  34  AtL 
the  beneficiaries   is  sole  trustee  —  as  Rep.  477  (N.  J.  Eq.)- 
where  A  is  trustee  for  A  and  B,  his          «  Finch's  Case,  4  Inst.  86 ;  Bass^ 
own  beneficial  interest  merges  in  his  «.  Nosworthy,  2  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  1;  1 
legal  ownership.    Bolles  v.  State  Trust  Perry  on  Tmits,  {  218,  and  cases  cited ; 
Co.,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  308 ;  Woodward  w.  {  247,  iupra, 
James,  116  N.Y.  346, 367.   It  has  been 
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privity  of  estate  between  him  and  the  ousted  trustee.^  In  a 
word,  the  creation  of  a  use  or  trust  separates  the  title  into  two 
parts  —  legal  and  equitable  —  and  gives  to  the  owner  of  the  equi- 
table estate  thus  formed  the  right  to  enforce  his  claim  against 
the  trustee,  or  feoffee  to  uses,  and  against  all  persons  into^ 
whose  hands  the  legal  estate  may  come,  except  adverse  or 
paramount  owners  and  innocent  purchasers  for  value  with- 
out notice  of  the  use  or  trust. 

The  last  clause  of  Lord  Coke's  definition  —  "for  which 
cestui  que  trust  has  no  remedy  but  by  subpoena  in  chancery  "  — 
was,  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  means  by  which  the  owner  of  the  use  or  trust  could 
enforce  his  rights  and  protect  his  interest,  and  it  clearly  ex- 
presses the  reason  for  calling  such  an  interest  an  equitable 
estate;  but,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  the 
result  of  statutes  and  of  the  tendency  of  all  judicial  tribunals 
to  follow  the  correct  lead  of  equity  has  been  to  give  to  other 
courts  considerable  cognizance  of  uses  and  tinists  and  impor- 
tant forms  of  remedies  for  the  owners  of  these  equitable 
estates.^ 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  of  a  use,  as  it  arose 
and  flourished  in  early  English  law,  we  have  next  to  examine 
its  requisites  and  chief  characteristics,  before  it  was  affected 
by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  10,  and  the  rules  and 
constructions  based  on  that  famous  enactment. 

§  300.   The  Three  ReqniBites  of  a  Use.  —  Three  things  were 

1  1  Ferry  on  Trusts,  §  14 ;  1  Spence,  all  branches  of  the  High  Court  take 

£q.  Jnr.  445.    "  All  those  persons  who  cognizance  of  equitable  rights  and  rem- 

take  under  the  trustee  by  operation  of  edies.    A  simikur  result  is  produced  in 

law  are  priyies,  both  in  estate  and  in  per-  most  of  the  states  of  this  country  by 

son,  to  the  trustee.   Thus  those  who  take  the  amalgamation  of  the  courts  by  the 

as  heirs  under  the  trustee,  or  as  tenants  codes  of  procedure.    But,  in  England, 

in  dower  or  curtesy,  or  by  extent  of  an  the  Chancery  Division  is  still  the  proper 

execution,  or  by  an  assignment  in  insol-  branch  of  the  court  in  which  to  enforce 

yency  or  bankruptcy,  are  bound  by  the  express  trusts ;  and  all  of  the  amalga- 

trust.    It  has  been  thought  that  a  lord,  mated  courts  in  the  United  States  hare 

who  takes  by  an  escheat,  or  by  a  title  equity  sides,  or  "  terms,"  to  which  the 

paramount,  would  not  be  bound  by  the  cognizance  of   usee   and   trusts  more 

trust ;  but  the  point  has  not  been  ad-  especially    belongs.      See   "  Supreme 

judged."    1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §15,  citing  Court   of  Judicature  Act."  86  &  37 

Leake  r.  Leake,  5  Ired.  Eq.  (N.  C.)  361,  Vict.  ch.  66;   44  &  45  Vict.  ch.  68; 

866 ;  Burgess  v,  Wheate,  1  Eden,  177,  N.  Y.  Code  Cir.  Pro.  §§  217,  484.  2988, 

203.    See  also  Otis  v.  Otis,  167  Mass.  8389;  McCartney  v.  Bostwick,  32  N.  Y. 

245 ;  1  Lewin  on  Trusts,  pp.  *  15,  *  16.  53, 57 ;  Kennedy  v.  Fury,  1  DalL  (U.  S.) 

"The   old   court   of    chancery,  as  72;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  17. 
such,  no  longer  exists  in  England,  and 
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necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  use,  namelj,  (a)  a  subject-matter, 
or  as  it  was  frequently  styled  a  vse,  in  being,  (b)  a  feoffee  to 
uses  in  being,  and  (c)  a  cestui  que  use  in  being. 

(a)  Only  real  property,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
which  was  in  esse  at  the  time  and  capable  of  having  the  seisin 
thereof,  or  what  answered  to  the  seisin,  transferred  at  once 
to  the  feoffee  to  uses,  could  be  the  subject-matter  held  or  con- 
veyed to  use.^  Nothing  could  be  so  conveyed  or  held,  whereof 
the  use  or  enjoyment  is  inseparable  from  the  possession,  such 
as  annuities,  commons  and  ways  in  gross.'  And,  while  one 
who  was  seised  of  land  might  grant  it  to  another  for  the  use 
of  a  third  person  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  he  who  had  no 
interest  for  himself  other  than  a  leasehold  for  years,  since  he 
had  no  seisin,  could  not  so  deal  with  the  property.^  But  all 
realty,  of  which  one  could  have  the  present  seisin  whether  in 
possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  and  which  was  not  property 
qu^  ipso  usu  consumantuTy  could  be  made  by  him  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  use.^ 

(b)  All  natural  persons,  who  could  be  feoffees  of  land  at 
common  law,  could  be  feoffees  to  uses.  Even  infants  and 
married  women,  being  capable  of  taking  and  holding  tlie  legal 
title  to  realty,  were  compellable  by  chancery  to  hold  it  as 
feoffees  to  the  use  of  other  persons.^  *  Corporations  aggregate 
were  declared  to  be  incapable  of  holding  such  a  position,  because 
there  were  no  means  of  compelling  them  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  beneficiary ;  ^  and  the  king  was  also  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  obligations,  for  ^^the  arms  of  equity  are  very 
short  against  the  prerogative."  "  But  it  is  now  uniformly  held 
that  any  corporation  may  be  seised  to- uses,  provided  that  they 
and  their  objects  are  not  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  its  own 
existence.® 

>r     (c)  All  persons,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  who  could 

*  Lord  WiUonghby's  Case,  W.  Jo.  «  Plowd.  102 ;  Bacon  on  Usee,  57  ; 
li7.                                                                Sngden,  W.  &  P.  p.  417. 

s  2  Black8t.Com.p.*331;  Beandelj  ^  Pawlett  v.  Atty.-Gen.,  Hard.  465, 

o.  Brooks,  Cro.  Jac  189.  467 ;  Bnrgess  r.  Wheate,  1  Eden,  255 ; 

*  Lord  WiUonghby's  Case,  W.  Ja  Briggs  r.  Light-Boats,  11  Allen  (Mass.), 
127 ;  Telverton  v,  Tel?erton,  Cro.  Elis.  157. 

401.  •  Attj.-Gen.  v.  St.  John's  Hospital, 

*  Crabb,  R.  P.  §§  1610,  1611;  2  2  DeG.  J.  &  Sm.  621;  Trnstees  of 
Blackst  Com.  p.  «331;  2  Wash.  R.  PhiUips  Academy  v.  King,  12  Mass.  546; 
P.  p.  •as ;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  52.  Matter  of  Howe,  1  Paige  (N.  Y),  214 ; 

*  Bac  Read.  58 ;  Crabb,  R.  P.  §  1607 ;  Jackson  v.  HartweU,  8  Johns.  (N.  T.) 
HiU  on  Trnstees,  48 ;  Comm'rt  v.  Walker,  422 ;  Peny  on  Trusts,  §§  42,  43. 

6  How.  (Miss.)  143,  146. 
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hold  property  at  common  law,  could  be  cestuis  que  vse.^  But  an 
alien  was  uniformly  forbidden  to  become  ce%tui  que  use  of 
property  of  which  he  was  not  capable  of  holding  the  legal  title.* 
It  frequently  occurred  that  real  property  was  conveyed  to  a 
feoffee  "  for  the  use  "  of  one  who  was  not  in  being  or  not  yet 
ascertainable,  as  for  the  use  of  the  oldest  child  of  one  who  had 
no  child,  or  to  the  use  of  the  woman  who  might  subsequently 
become  the  wife  of  a  designated  single  man.  In  such  a  case,^ 
the  feoffee  took  the  legal  title  at  once ;  but,  since  one  of  the 
requisites  of  a  use  was  wanting,  no  use  existed  until  the  desig- 
nated beneficiary  was  in  being  and  definitely  ascertained. 
When  the  ee%tui  que  u%e  thus  came  in  esse^  the  use  sprang  up 
in  his  or  her  favor.* 

§  801.  Charaoteristios  of  the  Use  before  the  Statute  of  TJaem. 
—  In  those  early  times  the  cognizance  and  control  of  uses  was 
solely  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  (or  Equity).  In  dealing  with 
them,  that  tribunal  in  some  respects  followed  the  rules  of  law, 
in  others  departed  widely  from  them.  And  it  was  because  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  it  refused  to  apply  those  rules 
to  the  use  that  that  equitable  estate  came  to  be  a  species 
of  valuable  interest,  divested  of  most  of  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  which  ordinarily  accompany  the  ownership  of 
property. 

The  maxim  "  Equity  follows  the  law  "  was  then  not  at  all 
fully  applied  to  these  interests ;  and,  when  it  was  applied  this 
was  done  chiefly  in  holding  them  subject  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  legal  estates  in  regard  to  their  duration  and  dev- 
olution. Thus,  they  were  descendible  in  the  same  manner  as  t* 
legal  interests.^  And,  if  A  were  enfeoffed  of  a  lot  of  land  to 
the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  B  would  thereby  acquire  an  estate 
in  fee  simple  in  the  use ;  if  it  were  to  the  use  of  B  while  he 
lived,  he  would  take  a  life  estate,  and  so  of  an  estate  for  years 
etc.,  the  words  denoting  the  extent  or  duration  of  the  interest 
being  given  prima  facie  the  same  effect  when  applied  to  a  use 
which  they  had  at  law  when  applied  to  the  legal  -estate.^    It 

^  Sand.    Uses,   370 ;    1    Lewin   on  came  into  being,  and  the  "  shifting  nse/' 

Trusts,  p.  •  43 ;   1  Perry    on  -  Trusts,  which  was  similar  to  it,  are  explained 

§  60.  hereafter  as  forms  of  f ntnre  estates,    rt 

3  Tnd.  Lead.  Cas.  B.  P.  254;  Da  «  2    Blackst     Com.    p.    •330;    1 

Honrmelin  v.  Sheldon,  1  Beav.  79 ;    1  Spence,  £q.  Jar.  454. 
Perry  on  Trusts,  §  64.    See  Marx  v.  ^  Sugden's  GUbert  on  Uses,  ch.  1, 

McGlynn,  88  N.  Y.  357.  {  2 ;  Year  Book,  5  Edw.  IV.  7  b. 
s  The  '*  springing  ose,"  which  thus 
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was  not  necessary,  however,  that  any  technical  words  of  in- 
heritance or  limitation,  such  as  "  heirs,"  or  "  heirs  of  his  body," 
should  be  employed  to  create  estates  of  inheritance  in  a  use,* 
although  such  words  were  required  in  a  deed  in  order  to  create 
leffoi  estates  of  inheritance.  In  dealing  with  the  use,  equity 
carried  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  when  it  was  clearly 
expressed  by  any  form  of  words  which  they  chose  to  employ. 
And,  while  techiiical  words  would  ordinarily  be  given  their 
technical  meaning,  this  would  not  be  done  if  a  different  intent 
were  clearly  expressed  by  the  parties  to  the  transaction.^ 
Equity  also  allowed  uses  to  be  disposed  of  by  will,'  although 
the  feudal  principles  at  that  time  (and  until  the  Statute  of  Wills, 
82  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  1)  forbade  devises  of  the  legal  estates.  Thus, 
if  A  held  land  to  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  while  the  legal 
title  could  not  be  willed  away,  yet  at  B's  death  B  might  devise 
the  use  to  C,  and  thereafter  A  would  be  compelled  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  hold  the  land  for  the  use  of  C  or  his 
grantees  or  devisees.  It  was  by  willing  away  uses  in  this 
manner  that  the  prohibition  imposed  by  the  feudal  system  upon 
devises  of  real  property  was  largely  overcome.*  By  act  inter 
vivoSj  also,  the  cestui  que  use  could  freely  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  tlie  use;  and  he  might  do  this  by  deed,  or  writing  not 
under  seal,  or  mere  oral  instructions  to  the  feoffee  to  uses.^ 
But,  though  often  in  possession  of  the  land,  the  cestui  que  use 
could  not  alien  the  legal  estate  without  the  consent  of  the 
feoffee  to  uses,  because  he  had  no  ownership  thereof.^ 

In  most  other  respects,  the  Court  of  Chancery  departed 

1  1  CnuBe,  Dig.  tit.  xi.  ch.  ii.  §{  26,  power  of  disposing  of  their  property  bj 

27 ;    Tad.    Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  253 ;    1  will ;  which  enabled  them  to  make  a 

Spence,  £q.  Jar.  452 ;    Cornish,  Uses,  mach  better  provision  for  their  families 

19.  than  they  conld  otherwise  have  done." 

«  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •331 ;  1  Cruise,  I  Cruise,  Dig.  tit  xi.  ch.  ii.  §  36  ;  Sir 

Dig.  tit.  xi  ch.  ii.  §§  20,  21.  Edward  Clere's  Case,  6  Rep.  17  b ;  Tud. 

s  Co.  Lit.  271  b,  Butler's  note,  231 ;  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  268. 
Crabb,  R.  P.  §  1616.  »  1  Cruise.  Dig.  tit.  xi.  ch.  ii  §§  25- 

*  Thus  A,  owning  land  of  which  he  27;    Crabb,   R.  P.   §   1614;     Cornish, 

wished  to  dispose  by  will,  would  convey  Uses,  19 ;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  454.    It 

it  to  B  to  the  use  of  A  and  to  the  use  was  not  until    the  enactment  of  the 

also  of  such  persons  as  A  might  name  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  ch.  3, 

in  his  will  as  cestuis  que  use.    Then  A  that  a  writing  was  required  by  law,  in 

would  will  away  the  use,  and  after  A's  disposing  of  a  use  or  trust  inter  vivos, 

death  B  would  hold  the  legal  title  for  By  §  7  of  that  chapter,  all  declarations 

the  devisees.      **  Lord  Bacon  observes  of  trusts  or  confidences  in  real  property 

that  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  were  required   to  be  "manifested  cmd 

land  was  conveyed  to  uses  was,  because  proved  "  by  some  writing, 
persons  acquired   by  that   means  the  ^  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  331. 
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from  the  rules  of  law  in  dealing  with  uses.  The  use^  being 
a  mere  impalpable  abstraction^  could  not  be  affected  by  the 
common-law  property  incidents  which  grew  out  of  the  doc- 
trines of  feudal  seisin  and  tenure.  Therefore  a  cestui  que  use 
could  not  be  disseised  or  dispossessed  of  his  use  by  an  adverse 
claimant.^  Therefore,  also,  there  arose  novel  and  important 
methods  of  creating  and  transferring  uses,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.^  So  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be 
neither  curtesy  nor  dower  in  a  use.*  The  lord  was  not  en- 
titled to  an  escheat  on  failure  of  heirs  of  the  cestui  que  use;^ 
nor,  except  for  certain  changes  introduced  by  legislation,  was 
the  king  entitled  to  any  forfeiture  of  the  use  for  crime,^ 
or  the  creditor  of  its  owner  to  reach  it  for  the  payment  of 
his  debt.* 

Thus  the  use  was  divested  of  most  of  the  plain  and  ordin- 
ary incidents  of  real  property ;  and,  while  it  was  owned  sub- 
ject to  the  legal  estate  resting  in  the  feoffee  to  uses  and  affected 
by  legal  incidents  as  against  him,^  yet  its  owner  could  incur 
debts,  commit  crimes,  secretly  sell  or  encumber  his  property, 
or  otherwise  act  in  ways  unfair  or  unjust  towards  others,  with- 
out fear  of  any  loss  or  diminution  of  his  use,  except  by  his 
own  voluntary  act  or  the  crime,  covin,  or  marriage  of  the  feoffee 
to  uses.*  Some  of  the  results  of  this  state  of  affairs,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Bacon,  were  that  "  A  man,  that  had  cause  to 
sue  for  land,  knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  or 
who  was  the  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded  of  her 
thirds ;  the  husband  of  his  curtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship, 

1  2  Wash.  K.  p.  p.  •  106,  par.  26.  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  253 ;  Jackson  d.  Gratz 
«  See  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  v.  Catlin,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  248,  261. 
ed.)  pp.  328-343.  ^  Craise,  Dig.  tit.  xL  ch.  ii.  {  35. 
<  '*  And  therefore  it  became  cnstom-  **  For,  being  merely  a  creatore  of  eqnity, 
arj,  when  most  estates  were  put  in  nse,  the  common  law,  which  looked  no 
to  settle  before  marriage  some  joint  further  than  to  the  person  actually 
estate  to  the  nse  of  the  husband  and  seised  of  the  land,  could  award  no  pro- 
wife  for  their  lives;  which  was  the  cess  against  it."  2  Blackst  Com. 
original  of  modem  jointures."  2  Blackst.  p.  *  33 1 . 
Com.  *  p.  331.  ^  The   use,    in   this   period   before 

*  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *330 ;  Sugden's  the  Statute  of  Uses,  was  subject  to  the 
Gilbert  on  Uses,  ch.  i,  §§  2,  5,  6.  feudal  duties  and  obligations  of  the 

*  This  was  remedied  by  early  legis-  feoffee  to  uses,  to  the  dower  of  his  wife 
lation,  such  as  the  statute  21,  Rich.  IL  (and  to  the  curtesy  of  her  husband  if 
ch.  3,  and  the  later  statute  33  Hen.  VUL  the  feoffee  were  a  married  woman)  and 
ch.  20,  S  2,  which  made  uses  forfeitable  to  the  danger  of  being  forfeited  for  his 
upon  attainder  for  treason.  Cruise,  treason  or  felony.  Sand.  Uses,  67;  1 
Dig.  tit  xi.  ch.  ii.  §  31 ;   3  Inst.  19;  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  445. 

Chndleigh's  Case^  I  Rep.  114, 121 ;  Tud.  >  Ibid. 

27 
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relief,  heriot,^  and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ; 
and  the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease."  ^ 

Through  a  series  of  years,  many  attempts  were  made  to 
cure  or  prevent  by  statute  these  mischiefs  and  hardships. 
Instances  of  such  attempts  were  the  statutes  50  Edw.  III.  ch. 
6,  1  Rich.  II.  ch.  9,  and  19  Hen.  VII.  ch.  16,  which  aimed  to 
enable  creditors  to  take  lands  held  to  the  use  of  their  debtors ; 
4  Hen.  YII.  ch.  17,  which  sought  to  restore  to  the  lord  his 
wardships  and  reliefs  in  respect  to  realty  held  by  one  for  the 
use  of  another ;  and  1  Rich.  III.  ch.  1,  whereby  the  cestui  que 
use  was  authorized  to  alien  the  legal  estate  in  the  land  without 
the  concurrence  or  consent  of  the  feoifee  to  uses.*  But  the 
subtlety  of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  secret 
uses  and  their  fruits  was  enabled  to  evade  practically  all  of 
such  enactments.  The  last  one  here  mentioned  —  1  Rich.  III. 
ch.  1  —  became  of  itself  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and 
confusion.  For  it  enabled  the  cestui  que  use  to  sell  the  legal 
estate,  without  depriving  the  feoffee  to  uses  of  the  same  power 
which  the  common  law  gave  to  him  ;^  and  the  result  was  that 
they  both  sometimes  sold  the  land,  at  about  the  same  time, 
one  to  one  purchaser  and  the  other  to  another,  and  both  ven- 
dees apparently  had  perfect  titles  while  claiming  adversely  to 
each  other.^  Finally,  such  inconsistencies  and  evasions  were 
sought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  the  objects  of  all  the  prior 
enactments  merged,  in  the  famous  ^^  Statute  of  Uses,"  27  Hen. 
VIII.  ch.  10,  which  will  be  next  discussed. 

§  802.  The  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen.  Vm.  oh.  10  (l535).  — 
After  reciting  the  numerous  evils  which  it  was  intended  to 
abolish,^  the  Statute  of  Uses  enacted,  in  substance,  that  when- 

1  A  beriot  was  "a  cnstomarj  tribute  ^  The  preamble  U  long  and  recites  a 

of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  the  great  variety  of  abases  which  resulted 

lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  from  secret  nses,  trusts  and  confidences, 

owner   of   the   land."      Bonvier,  Law  Especially  it  declares  that  the  objects 

Diet.  of  the  enactment  were  "  for  the  extirp- 

>  2  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *8dl,  *3d2.  ing  and  extinguishment  of  aU  'snch 

These  difficulties  are  stated  in  detail  in  subtle   practiced   feoffments,  fines,  re- 

the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  coveries,  abuses,  and  errors  heretofore 

Hen.  Yin.  ch.  10.  used  and  accustomed  in  this  realm  .  .  . 

*  See  snch  acts  as  these  more  fully  and  to  the  intent  that  the  king's  high- 
set  forth  and  explained  in  Cruise,  Dig.  ness,  or  any  other  his  subject  of  this 
tit.  xL  ch.  ii.  JS  41-45.  realm,  shall  not  in  any  wise  hereafter, 

^  Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  *  by  any  means  or  inventions  be  deceived, 

p.  345,  note.  damaged,  or  hurt  by  reason  of  snch 

^  See   Bispham's   Frin.    £q.    Jar.  trusts,  uses  and  confidences." 
§  53.     . 
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ever  any  person  should  be  seised  of  real  property  to  the  use  of  ^ 
^PQfhftr^  the  cestui  que  use  should  have  the  legal  estate  and  pos- 
session in  the  same  quality^  manner^  form  and  condition  in  which 
he  had  the  use.^  Its  object  was  to  do  away  with  uses,  by  unit- 
ing the  legal  and  equitable  estates  in  the  cestui  que  use  and  thus 
merging  the  latter  estate  in  the  former.  The  feoflPee  to  uses 
was  made  a  mere  figure-head,  from  whom  the  legal  estate  and  ^ 
possession  should  pass  as  soon  as  the  use  vested  in  another 
person.*  In  the  language  of  conveyancing,  the  statute  was 
said  to  execute  the  use ;  i.  e.,  it  destroyed  the  use  by  merging 
it  in  the  legal  estate  brought  over  to  its  owner  from  the  feoffee 
to  uses.^  It  did  this  when  the  feoffee  to  uses,  or  holder  of  the 
legal  estate,  had  the  seisin  of  the  property.  And  this  process 
of  execution  was  the  investing  of  the  cestui  qus  use  with  the 
legal  estate,  in  the  same  quality^  manner^  form  and  condition  in 
which  he  had  the  use.  Thus,  if  A  were  seised  of  one  piece  of 
land  for  the  use  of  B  in  fee  simple,  of  a  second  piece  for  the 
use  of  C  for  his  life,  of  a  third  for  the  use  of  D  as  long  as  he 
should  live  on  the  land,  and  of  a  fourth  for  the  use  of  E  for 
ten  years  provided  he  did  not  attempt  to  assign  his  interest, 
the  statute  would  execute  all  of  these  uses,  and  thereby  confer 
the  legal  estate  in  the  one  piece  of  land  upon  B  in  fee  simple, 
in  the  second  piece  upon  G  for  his  life,  in  the  third  upon  D  as 
long  as  he  should  live  on  the  land,  and  in  the  fourth  upon 
E  for  ten  years  provided  he  did  not  attempt  to  assign  his  in- 
terest. The  statute  consisted  of  thirteen  sections,  dealt  care- 
fully with  several  important  interests  much  affected  by  uses, 
such  as  the  jointure  of  a  wife  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  and, 
among  other  consequences,  was  held  to  have  done  away  en- 
tirely with  the  power  of  disposing  of  interests  in  realty  by  will, 
which  power  had  been  theretofore  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  the  employment  of  uses.^    But  the  main  and  essen- 

^  Sections  1-8  of  the  statute ;  Dighy,  ship,  to  make  the  ostensible  tenant  in 

Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  347-351 ;  ereiy  case  also  the  legal  tenant,  liable 

Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xi.  ch.  iii.  §  4.  to  his  lord  for  feudal  dues  and  services 

s  <*  The  object  of  the  statute  was,  bj  —  wardship,  marriage,  and  the  rest." 

joining  the  possession  or  seisin  to  the  Bigbj,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p. 

use  and  interest  (or,  in  other  words  bj  346 ;    Bac  Law  Tracts,  822 ;    Sand, 

providing  that  all  the  estate  which  would  Uses,  86,  87;   Wms.  R.  P.  p.  ♦159; 

by  the  common  law  hare  passed  to  the  Chudleigh's  Case,  1  Rep.  114,  124. 
grantee  to  uses  should  instantly  be  taken  *  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  ♦  333 ;   Bisp- 

out  of  him  and  vested  in  cestui  que  use),  ham's  Prin.  £q.  §  53. 
to  annihilate  altogether  the  distinction  *  The  courts  held  that,  since  under 

between  the  legal  and  beneficial  owner-  the  statute  the  person  to  whom  a  use 
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tial  change^  which  it  proposed  and  of  which  its  other  features 
were  incidents  or  results,  was  the  exectUion  of  uses  as  abore 
explained. 

§  803.  How  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  interpreted  and  con- 
■trtied.  —  "The  Statute  of  Uses,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  "is  the 
most  perfectly  and  exactly  conceived  and  penned  of  any  law 
in  the  books."  *  But  it  opposed  the  current  of  general  opin- 
ion and  popular  demand  as  to  the  ownership  of  real  property ; 
and  the  curious  result  was  that  its  effects  were  directly  the  re- 
verse  of  its  purpose  as  conceived  by  its  fraraers  and  enactors.* 
By  means  of  it,  unexpected  forms  of  secret  conveyances  were 
introduced  and  have  continued  to  be  employed  down  to  the 
present  time.  These  will  %s  hereafter  discussed,  in  the  por- 
tion of  this  work  which  deals  with  titles  and  conveyancing. 
By  a  strict  and  almost  strained  construction  of  tlie  language 
of  the  statute,  the  old  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
ownership  and  estates  was  also  revived ;  and  the  use  continued 
to  flourish,  though  under  the  new  name  of  a  trust.' 

After  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  the  courts  of  common 
law,  following  out  its  intent,  began  to  take  cognizance  of  uses. 
Its  interpretation  and  construction  were  mainly  the  work  of 
those  courts.*  Some  of  the  results,  at  which  they  arrived, 
were  undoubtedly  correct  and  necessary.  Thus,  they  held 
that,  since  the  legal  estate  must  leave  the  feoffee  to  use  the 
instant  he  received  it,  the  land  could  no  longer  escheat  or  be 
forfeited  by  his  act  or  defect,  nor  be  liable  to  dower  or  curtesy 
because  of  the  seisin  of  such  feoffee,  nor  be  aliened  by  him 
discharged  of  the  use.  So  the  interest  of  the  cestui  que  usfy 
since  it  now  included  the  legal  estate,  was  held  to  be  liable 

was  derised  would  acqaire  the  legal  of  nees.    But  it  was  not  adopted ;  and 

estate  as  soon  as  he  acquired  the  ose,  the  result  was  that  there  were  no  wills 

to  will  awaj  the  use  was  in  effect  to  of  realty  in  England  for  fire  years  — 

will  away  the  legal  estate.    And,  as  a  from  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen.  VIII. 

disposition  of  the  latter  by  will  was  for-  ch.  10  (1.535),  to  the  Statute  of  Wills, 

bidden  by  the  feudal  law,  it  was  decided  82  Hen.  VUL  ch.  1  (1540).    This  fact 

that  the  statute  of  uses  wholly  did  away  is  said  to  hare  been  among  the  causes 

with  the  possibility  of  devising  realty,  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  1536. 

It  would  have  been  equaUy  as  logical,  3  Freud's  Hist.  Eng.  91 ;  Digby,  Hist, 

if  not  more  so,  for  the  courts  to  have  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  346,  n. 
argued  that  the  wiU  dealt  with  the  use  ^  Law  Tracts,  324. 

only  and  the  fact  that  the  statute  then  <  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

annexed  the   legal  estate  to  the  use  pp.  346, 347. 
was  a  result  with  which  the  will  had  *  ,1  Perry  on  Trusts,  {  6. 

nothing  to  do.    The  latter  course  of  *  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *333. 

reasoning  would  hare  retained  devisee 
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to  ordinary  common-law  incidents,  such  as  curtesy,  forfeiture 
for  crime,  escheat,  etc.^  But  the  facts  that  the  statute  did 
not  produce  the  results  for  which  it  was  enacted  and  tliat  uses 
continued  to  flourish,  even  with  renewed  vigor,  were  due  to 
several  strict  and  technical  decisions  of  those  same  courts  of 
law.  Before  discussing  the  three  most  important  of  those  de- 
cisions —  the  three  constructions  which  decided  the  destiny  of 
uses  and  trusts  —  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  held  that  the 
statute  did  not  execute  uses  limited  of  copyhold  lands,^  nor 
uses  of  mere  chattels,^  nor  contingent  uses  as  long  as  the  events 
had  not  happened  upon  which  the  vesting  of  the  uses  depended.^ 

The  first  of  the  three  most  important  decisions  related  to^ 
uses  in  estates  for  years.  Since  the  statute  was  to  operate 
only  where  one  person  was  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  it  was 
held  by  the  courts  of  common  law  that  it  did  not  execute  any 
use  where  the  holder  of  the  legal  title  had  no  greater  interest 
than  an  estate  for  years.*  ^^Thus,  if  land  were  conveyed  to  A 
for  ten  years,  for  the  use  of  B  for  ten  years,  this  use  would  not 
be  executed,  since  A  had  no  seisin  and  the  case  was  clearly  not 
within  the  letter  of  the  statute.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted 
that,  when  the  conveyance  was  to  A  and  his  heirs  for  the  use 
of  B  for  ten  years,  or  to  A  for  life  for  the  use  of  B  for  ten 
years,  since  in  such  cases  A  had  the  seisin^  the  statute  did 
operate  and  transfer  the  legal  estate  to  B,  to  continue  during 
the  same  term  of  years  for  which  he  was  given  the  use.*  *^ 

Second.  It  was  further  determined,  by  the  common-law 
courts,  that,  when  the  feoffee  to  uses  was  required  to  convey 
the  land,  or  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  and  pay  them  over 
to  the  beneficiary,  or  to  perform  any  other  active  duties  in 
regard  to  the  property,  the  use,  or  trust,  was  not  executed  by 
the  statute.^  Such  a  settlement  made  an  active  trust.  And 
it  has  been  uniformly  and  correctly  held  that  such  a  trust 
was  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  statute.®  To  have  concluded 
otherwise  would  often  have  resulted  in  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  property  from  a  competent  trustee  and  placing  it  in 

1  Last  preceding  note.  Cas.  R.  P.  265 ;  Wms.  B.  P.  pp.  « 184- 

«  GUbert,  Ten.  170 ;  Co.  Lit.  272  a.  ♦  188. 

»  I  Perry  on  Trusts,  5  6.  7  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  ♦sae ;  1  Perry 

«  Sanders,  Uses,  240  et  teq.  on  Trusts,  $  6;  Kaj  v.  Scates,  87  Pa.  St. 

»  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •336;  1  Perry  31,  87;  Hart  v.  Seymour,  147  111.  598, 

on  Trusts,  §6.  611. 

•  2  Pxest  Conr.  219;  Tnd.  Lead.  >  Pugh  v.  Hayes,  1 13  Mo.  424 ;  N.Y. 

L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  76. 
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the  hands  of  an  infant^  a  lunatic,  or  some  other  incapacitated 
cestui  que  trust 

Third.  The  farthest  reaching  and  most  strictlj  technical 
of  these  three  important  adjudications  was  the  decision  in 
TyrreVs  Case^  to  the  effect  that  the  statute  would  not  execute 
a  use  ^^  limited  on  a  use ; "  i.  e.,  if  a  use  were  created  upon  a 
use,  the  statute  would  execute  only  the  first  use,  and  would 
thus  vest  and  retain  the  legal  estate  in  the  first  named  cestui 
que  use}  Thus,  upon  the  conveyance  of  land  to  A,  for  the  use 
of  B,  for  the  use  of  C  (or  in  trust  or  confidence  for  C),  it  was 
decided  in  this  case,  by  the  common-law  court,  that  the  statute 
would  immediately  transfer  the  legal  estate  from  A  to  B  and 
would  then  cease  to  operate  upon  it  and  leave  it  in  B.  And 
the  same  result  must  follow,  no  matter  how  many  successive 
uses  were  declared  in  the  instrument  of  conveyance.  Accord- 
ingly, if  realty  were  granted  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  for  the  use 
of  C,  in  trust  for  D,  in  confidence  for  E,  the  statute  would 
simply  take  the  legal  estate  to  B,  the  first-named  beneficiary, 
and  there  it  must  remain  so  far  as  the  statute  was  concerned. 
Having  operated  once,  in  executing  the  first  use,  the  force  of  the 
statute  upon  that  conveyance  was  declared  to  be  wholly  ex- 
pended ;  and  it  could  not  affect  the  other  uses  or  trusts  declared. 
"  About  the  time  of  passing  the  Statute  of  Uses,"  says  Mr. 
Watkins,  ^^  some  wise  man,  in  the  plenitude  of  legal  learning, 
declared  there  could  not  be  a  use  upon  a  use.    This  wise  dec- 

1  Dyer,  155.    Divested  of  its  techoi-  awaj.    It  treated  the  abstract  use  as  a 

calities,  the  effect  of  the  couveyance  of  real  thing,  which  most  have  injected 

the  land,  by  Jane  Tyrrel  in  this  case,  into  it  a  substantial  seisin  before  it 

was  that  she  was  to  have  the  legal  estate,  conld  be  transformed  into  a  legal  estate, 

for  the  ose  of  her  son,  for  the  use  of  And  the  argument   was  that,   when 

herself  daring  her  life,  and,  upon  her  liverj  of  seisin  was  made  to  A,  for  the 

death,  for  the  ose  of  her  son  and  the  use  of  B,  for  the  use  of  C,  there  was  no 

heirs  of  his  body,  but  if  he  had  no  heirs  seisin  given  to  B  by  the  act  of  the  pai^ 

of  his  body  then  for  the  use  of  his  heirs  ties.    Nothing  but  a  use  was  given  to 

generally.    In  an  opinion  of  three  lines,  him.    He  held  a  use  for  C,  but  no 

the  conrt  declared  that  the  statute  exe-  seisin.     When   the   statute   took  the 

cuted  the  use  in  the  son,  that  it  then  seisin  and  legal  estate  from  A,  it  took 

ceased  to  affect  the  title,  and  that  the  them  for  B  and  not  for  C.    This  was 

legal  estate  would  not  be  taken  from  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  led 

him  by  any  further  operation  of  the  to  the  doctrine  of  gcintilla  just's,  here- 

statute.    "Use  ne  poit  estre  engendre  ds  after  explained  in  connection  with  shift- 

Mse,"  etc    At  no  point  does  English  ing  uses.    Also  36  Hen.  YIII.  B.  N.  C. 

law  bear  stronger  traces  of  the  realistic  284 ;  Doe  dem,  Lloyd  v.  Passingham, 

doctrines  of  the   Schoolmen  than  in  6  Bam.  &  Cres.  305 ;  Beid  v.  Gordon, 

such  decisions  as  that  of  TyrreVs  Case.  35  Md.  174,  183;  CroxaU  p.  Shererd, 

The  mode  of  thought,  which  gave  rise  to  72  U.  S.  268;  Sanders,  Uses,  276;  1 

such  adjudications,  has  entirely  passed  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  6. 
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laration,  which  must  have  surprised  every  one  who  was  not 
sufficiently  learned  to  have  lost  his  common  sense,  was  adopted 
and  still  is  adopted,  and  upon  it  (at  least  chiefly)  has  been 
built  up  the  present  system  of  uses  and  trusts/'^  For  the 
courts  of  equity  proceeded  at  once  to  declare  that,  in  instances 
like  those  above  stated,  B  was  .bound  in  good  conscience  to 
hold  the  property  in  trust  for  G,  and  C  likewise  must  hold  his 
equitable  interest  upon  the  further  confidence  or  trust,  if  any, 
declared  in  the  instrument  of  conveyance.  And  those  courts 
proceeded  by  subpoena,  as  before  the  statute,  to  compel  the 
owner  of  the  legal  estate  (the  one  to  whom  the  statute  had 
transferred  it — the  first-named  cestui  que  use  —  B,  in  the  illus- 
trations above  given)  and  all  the  other  designated  beneficiaries 
to  recognize  and  perform  the  trusts,  duties,  and  confidences 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  or  settle- 
ment.* The  use  was  thus  restored,  in  full  vigor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Statute  of  Uses ;  but,  in  order  to  retain  it,  it  was  now 
usually  necessary  to  convey  the  legal  estate  to  one  in  whom  it 
was  not  meant  to  remain,  for  the  use  of  him  in  whom  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  remain,  for  the  use  of  (or  in  trust  for) 
the  intended  beneficiary.  For  example,  if  before  the  statute 
was  enacted  it  were  desired  that  A  should  hold  a  piece  of  land 
for  the  use  of  5,  it  was  only  necessary  to  convey  it  "to  -4  for 
the  use  of  £,"  and  thereupon  A  would  hold  the  legal  estate  and 
B  the  equitable.  If  it  were  desired  to  bring  about  the  same 
result  after  the  statute  went  into  operation,  and  Tyrrel's  Case 
had  been  decided,  it  could  be  done  by  conveying  ^e  property 
"  to  X  for  the  use  of  A,  for  the  use  of  5."  The  statute  then 
instantly  vested  the  legal  estate  in  Ay  and  equity  compelled 
him,  as  before,  to  hold  it  for  the  use  of  B.  The  desired  effect 
was  directly  produced,  before  the  statute  was  enacted ;  and 
afterwards  it  was  produced  indirectly  by  introducing  a  mere 
"dummy"  as  the  first  feoffee,  and  saying  "to  the  use"  twice. 
Hence  the  language  of  Lord  Hardwicke  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
decision  in  Tyrrel's  Case :  "  By  this  means,  a  statute  made 

1  Watkins,  Conr.  Introd.  xx.    ''It  use  was  rotVf— t]utt»  if  land  were  oon- 

had  been  settled  before  the  statute,  as  a  reyed  to  A  for  the  nse  of  B,  for  the  nse 

mle  of  property,  that  a  use  could  not  of  C,  C  got  no  ttte,  and  therefore  he 

be  raised  upon  a  nse."     1  Perry  on  had  nothing  to  which  the  statute  conld 

Trusts,  §  6.    The  fondamental  princi-  cany  the  legal  title.    See  citations  of 

pie,  therefore,  upon  which  was  rested  preceding  note, 

the  mle  in  Tyrrel's  Case,  was  that  a  *  Hopkins  v.  Hopkins,  1  Atk.  581 ; 

nse  could  not  exist  upon  a  nse,  and  if  Wma.  B.  P.  p.  *  161 ;  1  P«ffy  on  Tmsts, 

such  a  thing  were  attempted  the  second  §  6. 
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upon  great  consideration,  introduced  in  a  solemn  and  pompous 
manner,  by  this  strict  construction,  has  had  no  other  efifect  than 
to  add, at  most,  three  words  to  a  conveyance."^  The  doctrine 
of  Tyrrel's  Case  is  elementary  law  in  those  states  of  tliis  coun- 
try in  which  it  has  not  been  changed  by  statute.^  (a) 

§  804.  How  the  Court  of  Ghanoery  retained  the  Use,  under  the 
Name  of  a  Tmat.  —  By  the  above-explained  constructions  of  the 
Statutes  of  Uses,  —  chiefly  by  that  in  TyrrePs  Case,  —  and  by 
the  advantage  taken  of  them  by  the  courts  of  equity,  the  use, 
as  such,  continued  to  exist.  But  if  it  had  been  retained  with 
all  its  objectionable  features,  which  had  caused  the  enactment 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  legislation 
would  ultimately  have  swept  it  entirely  out  of  existence. 
Therefore  it  behooved  the  court  of  chancery,  or  equity,  which 
was  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  use,  to  so  deal  with  it  as  to 
remove  the  incentives  for  the  enactment  of  another  and  possibly 
a  more  stringent  statute  of  uses.  This  was  done  by  giving  to 
the  old  use  a  new  name,  and  new  and  more  equitable  incidents 
and  characteristics. 

The  original  distinction  between  a  use  and  a  trust  has  been 
heretofore  explained.*  After  the  decision  in  Tyrrel's  Case,  and 
the  consequent  revival  of  the  use,  this  distinction  in  nomenclat- 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  rule  of  TyrrePs  Case  has  been  abrogated  siuce 
Jan.  1, 1830.  The  statute,  which  was  formerly  1  R.  S.  787,  §§  47,  48,  is  now 
§  72  of  ch.  647,  L.  1896  (Real  Prop.  Law),  and  reads  as  follows:  "Every 
person  who,  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  assignment,  or  devise,  is  entitled  both 
to  the  actual  possession  of  real  property,  and  to  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof,  in  law  or  equity,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  legal  estate 
therein,  of  the  same  quality  and  duration,  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  his  beneficial  interest ;  but  this  section  does  not  divest  the  estate 
of  the  trustee  in  any  trust  existing  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty,  where  the  title  of  such  trustee  is  not  merely  nominal, 
but  is  connected  with  some  power  of  actual  disposition  or  maoagemeot  in 
relation  to  the  real  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  trust."  Wendt  v. 
Walsh,  164  N.  Y.  154.  See  also  note  on  New  York  express  trusts,  at  the 
end  of  Ch.  XXI.  infra, 

I  Hopkina  v,  Hopkins,  1  Atk.  581.  '  In  many  of  the  United  States,  snch 

**  It  appears  that,  by  the  time  of  Sir  E.  as  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 

Coke,  the  nses  npon   uses  which  the  York,  and  Wisconsin,  the  role  in  Tyr- 

common-law  courts   refused  to  recog-  rel's  Case  is  abolished  by  statute ;  and 

nize  were  enforced  in  Chancery.    Thus  where  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate  is 

was  restored  the  distinction  between  the  not  given  any  actire  duty  to  perform, 

equitable  and  the  legal  estate,  which  It  that  estate  passes  to  the  ultimate  bene- 

had  been  the  design  of  the  Statute  of  flciary  named  in  the  grant  or  derise. 

Uses  to  abolish."     Digby,  Hist.  Law  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  KlTfTOi;  1702.^' 

B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  872.  «  §  298,  tupra. 
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nre  was  discarded ;  and  both  of  these  forms  of  equitable  estates 
were  called  trmts.^  When,  therefore,  real  property  was  con- 
veyed to  A,  for  the  use  of  B,  for  the  use  of  G,  B  became 
trustee  for  C,  and  C,  to  whom  the  *'  second  use  "  was  given,  was 
the  cestui  que  trust  It  then  became  necessary  to  make  the 
division,  which  is  still  retained,  of  all  express  trusts  into  two 
classes,  namely,  active  and  passive.  The  passive  express  trust 
of  to-day  is  the  old  use  with  its  new  name;  and  the  active 
express  trust  is  practically  the  trust  so  called  before  the  Statute 
ol  Uses. 

The  incidents  and  characteristics  of  the  use,  now  called  a 
a  passive  express  trust,  were  also  materially  changed,  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  maxim  that  **  equity  follows  the  law."  * 
By  this  is  meant  that,  as  far  as  their  inherent  nature  will  per- 
mit, equity  applies  to  these  equitable  estates  those  rules  of  law 
by  which  legal  titles  and  interests  are  regulated.*  Thus,  they 
are  descendible,  devisable,  and  alienable  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  legal  estates.^  They  may  be  reached  in  equity  by 
creditors  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts ;  ^  in  England  by  virtue 
of  statutes,*  and  in  this  country  by  judicial  decisions,  they  may 
escheat  on  the  death  of  their  owners  without  heirs  who  can 
inherit  them,^  and  they  are  forfeitable  for  treason.®  In  apply- 
ing the  maxiiJi  that  equity  follows  the  law,  it  was  soon  decided, 
also,  that  a  husband  may  have  curtesy  in  the  equitable  estates 
owned  by  his  wife,  unless  on  there  being  conveyed  to  her  for  her 
sole  and  separate  use  his  marital  rights  in  them  are  expressly 

1  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  por's  Case,  1  Sniith't  Lead.  Cas.  119, 

p.  372.  Judge  Hare's  note;   Nichols  v.  Levy, 

«  Burgess  v.Wheate,lWm.Black8t.  5  Wall.  (U.  S.)  433,  441;    Hallett  i;. 

123,  155;  CroxaU  r.  Shererd,  72U.  8.  Thompson,    5    Paige    (N.   T.),    583; 

268,281.  Blackstone  Bank  v,  Davis,  21   Pick. 

*  Bispham's  Prio.  Eq.  §  38.     See  (Mass.)  42;  Easterly  v.  Kenej,  36  Conn. 
Maguiac  v.  Thomson,  15  How.  (U.  S.)  18,  22;  Taylor  v,  Harwell,  65  Ala.  1. 
281 ;  Hedges  v.  Dixon  Co.,  150  U.  S.  «  47  &  48  Vict.  ch.  71,  §  4. 
182-192.  'f  Johnston  ».  Spicer,  107  N.  Y.  185; 

«  Burgess  v.  Wheate,  1  Wm  Blackst.  Matthews  v.  Ward,  10  GiU  &  J.  (Md.) 

155,  161 ;  Price  v,  Sisson,  13  N.  J.  Eq.  443,  454. 

168,  174;  ComweU  v.  Orton,  126  Mo.  *  This  is  the  result  of  statute  in 

355;   Paries'  Appeal,   23  Pa.  St.  29;    *  England.      33    Hen.    VIII.    ch.    20. 

Fearne,  Cont  Rem.  p.  284 ;  2  Lewin  on  Before  this,  in  aU  cases  of  forfeiture, 

Trusts,  p.  *  823.  the  trustee  took  the  property  freed  from 

*  The  ceatui  qut  inut  can  not  hold  the  trust.  Burgess  v,  Wheate,  1  Eden, 
and  enjoy  the  property  freed  from  the  199.  Li  this  country,  practically  the 
duty  of  liaving  it  applied  to  the  satis-  only  forfeiture  of  property  is  for  trea- 
faction  of  his  debts.  And  this  has  been  son,  during  the  life  of  the  person  at- 
the  rule  of  equity,  practically  ever  since  tainted,  and  this  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
the  decision  in  Tjrrel's  Case.    Dum-  property  alike. 
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excluded.^  But,  when  the  question  arose  as  the  wife's  dower  in 
property  held  in  tmst  for  her  husband,  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  not  be  endowed  of  such  estates,  because  presumably  she 
was  already  provided  for  by  a  jointure  or  marriage  settlement, 
and  titles  would  be  disarranged  by  giving  her  dower.'  And 
such  was  the  law  of  England,  until  by  the  Dower  Act  of  1834 
(3  4&  4  Wm.  lY.  ch.  105)  this  anomaly  was  removed,  and 
dower  was  added  as  an  incident  to  equitable  estates.  In  most 
of  the  states  of  this  country,  a  widow  has  always  been  dowable 
out  of  equitable  estates  of  her  husband.^  It  is  to  be  added  that, 
in  dealing  with  executory  trusts,  which  will  be  more  fully 
explained  hereafter,^  and  which  are  trusts  in  an  inchoate  con- 
dition, with  their  full  quality  or  duration  yet  to  be  determined 
by  the  trustee,  equity  will  often  i-efuse  to  apply  the  strict  rules 
by  which  legal  estates  are  governed.^ 

In  a  general  summary,  it  may  be  said  that,  after  the  deci- 
sion in  Tyrrers  Case,  the  courts  of  equity  retained  the  old  use 
with  the  new  appellation  of  a  trust,  and  applied  to  it  the  same 
principles  which  courts  of  law  apply  to  legal  estates,  except 
that,  for  a  long  time  they  recognized  no  dower  in  it,  in  many 
instances  they  refused  to  follow  the  law  in  dealing  with  execu- 
tory trusts,  and  they  would  not  follow  the  law  in  cases  in 
which  such  a  course  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  equitable  estate  itself,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  exclusion 
of  curtesy  from  a  trust  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  By  these  methods,  equity  retained,  moulded, 
and  perfected  the  different  forms  of  trusts,  which  now  consti- 
tute so  large  and  important  a  part  of  our  real  property,  and 
which  are  next  to  be  classified  and  discussed. 

1  Boberti  v.  Dixwell,  I  Atk.  607 ;  Ind.  179.    See  Pbelpt  v.  Phelps,  143 

Morgan  v.  Morgan.  5  Madd.  408 ;  Coch-  N.  Y.  197 ;  Nichols  p.  Park,  78  N.  Y. 

ran  v.  0'Hem»  4  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  95,  99;  App.     Dit.    95.    Bat  in    Maine    and 

Rigler  r.  Cload,  14  Pa.  St.  361,363;  Maesachosetts  a  wife  is  not  dowable  of 

Lewin  on  Trusts,  pp.  *  1 1,  *  221,  *  733 ;  her  husband's  eqnitable  estates.    Ham- 

1  Perrj  on  Trusts,  §  323.  lln  v.  Hamlin,  19  Me.  141 ;   Reed  r. 

*  Co.   Lit.  208a  (n.  105);  D'Arcj  Whitney,  7  Gray  (Mass.),  533 ;  Lobdell 

V.  Blake,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  387 ;  Majburrj  v,  Hayes,  4  AUen  (Mass.),  187. 
V.   Brien,    15  Pet  (U.  S.)   21,  38;    1  *  §  309,  in/ro. 

Perry  on  Trusts,  §  323.  *  Wood     v.    Bnmham,     6    Paige 

«  Shoemaker  v.  Walker,  2  Serg.  &  (N.  Y.),  513 ;  Pillot  v,  Landon,  46  N.  J. 

R.  (Pa.)  554;  Hawlej  v.  James,  5  Paige  £q.  310,  313;  Bartlett  v.  Remington, 

(N.  Y.),  318;   Mershon  v.  Duer,  40  59  N.  H.  364 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p. « 219. 
N.  J.  £q.  333;  Stroup  v.  Stroup,  140 
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KINDS  OP  TBUSm 


§  305.   Classification  of  trusts. 

§  doa.  Trusts,  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful. 

§  807.  Trusts,  active  or  special, 
and  passive,  simple,  or  general. 

§  308.  Trusts,  private  and  publioi 
or  charitable. 


$  809.  Executed  and  executory 
trusts. 

§  310.  Trusts,  a.  Express  [(a) 
Active,  (b)  passive],  and  b.  Im- 
plied [(a)  resulting,  (b)  construc- 
tive]. 


§  305.  CUuuiifioations  of  Tmato.  —  The  different  methods 
of  classifying  trusts,  which  have  been  adopted  by  courts  and 
text-writers,  may  often  lead  to  confusion,  unless  the  reader 
is  constantly  alert  as  to  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached 
in  each  case  to  the  terms  employed.  This  is  specially  true 
as  to  the  expression  ^^  implied  trusts."  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  in  approaching  the  discussion  of  trusts,  to  explain 
carefully  the  meanings  of  the  various  kinds  of  them  which 
are  to  be  described  and  examined.  The  divisions  and  mean- 
ings here  adopted  are  believed  to  be  those  which  are  most 
natural  and  most  commonly  accepted  and  used  by  the  best 
judges  and  writers. 

§  806.  Tmato,  Xdiwfal  and  UnlawftiL  —  One  division  of  all 
trusts,  which  practically  defines  itself,  is  into  lawful  and 
unlawful.  Most  trusts  are,  of  course,  lawful;  that  is,  they 
exist  for  some  fair  and  honest  purpose  recognized  and  upheld 
by  law.  An  illustration  of  an  unlawful  trust  would  be  one 
for  some  vicious  or  immoral  purpose,  or  otherwise  in  viola- 
tion of  public  policy  or  statutes;  as  a  trust  to  encourage 
crime,  or  to  violate  the  excise  laws,  or  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, or  those  in  regard  to  aliens,^  or  the  so-called  ^^  Sherman 


1  Bacon  on  Uses,  9 ;  Servis  v.  Nelsoo, 
14  N.  J.  £q.  94    SneU  v.  Dmght,  120 


Mass.  9 ;  Donfaam  v.  Presbj,  120  Biass. 
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Anti -Trust  Law"  of  the  United  States.^  Equity  brought  the 
trust  into  existence,  as  a  new  estate ;  but  no  court  will  uphold 
it  for  any  illegal  purpose. 

§  807.  Trusts,  Active  or  Special,  and  Passive,  Simple,  or 
G^aneraL  —  As  already  explained,  an  active  or  special  trust 
is  one  in  which  something  is  required  to  be  done  by  the 
trustee,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  settler,  as 
to  keep  the  property  in  repair,  to  sell  or  mortgage  it,  to 
receive  the  rents  and  profits,  and  to  pay  them  over  to  the  cestui 
que  trustj  and  the  like;  while  a  passive  trust  —  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  a  simple  or  general  trust  —  merely  vests 
the  legal  title  in  the  trustee  as  a  kind  of  receptacle,  but 
imposes  no  active  duty  upon  him.^  Most  of  the  implied 
trusts  (as  the  word  ** implied"  is  used  in  this  treatise)  are 
passive;  while  some  express  trusts  are  active  and  others 
passive.  Therefore  trusts  as  active  and  passive  are  more 
fully  discussed  hereafter,  as  subdivisions  of  express  trusts. 

§  808.  TmsU,  Private  and  PubUo,  or  Charitable.  —  Private 
trusts  are  those  in  which  the  beneficial  interests  are  vested  in 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  families,  who  are  definitely  as- 
certained, or  may  be  so  within  a  certain  time.  They  must 
not  only  be  for  the  benefit  of  certain  and  determined  indi- 
viduals; but  they  are  also  generally  limited  in  their  duration, 
being  restricted  in  time,  by  the  so-called  rule  against  perpe- 
tuities, to  a  period  of  not  more  than  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  period  of  gestation  of  a  child  in 
addition.*  Public  or  charitable  trusts  are  not  thus  restricted, 
but  have  three  leading  and  distinguishing  features,  namely: 
firsty  their  purpose  must  be  some  public  utility,  and,  there- 
fore, they  must  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally,  or 
of  some  considerable  portion  of  it  which  answersi  to  a  par- 
ticular description;*  second^  their  beneficiaries  must  be  in- 
definite as  to  the  individuals*  and  thirds  they  are  not 
restricted,  as  to  time,  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  but 

1  26  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  209 ;  United  *  $  298,  ntpra. 

States  r.  E.  C  Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.  1 ;  *  Rice  v.   Barrett,  103  N.  Y.  161 ; 

United  States  v.  Trans-Missoari  Freight  Manice  v.  Manice  43  N.  T.  803. 
A8S*n,  166  U.  S.  290;  United  States  o.  «  Doyle  v  Whalen,  87  Me.  4 14,425; 

Joint  Traffic  Ass'n,  171  U.  8.  505.    See  Lewin  on  Trusts,  p.  ♦20;  2  Perry  on 

More  V.  Bennett,  140  lU.  69 ;  People  v.  Trusts,  §  697. 

North  Riv.  Sug.  Ref .  Co.,  1 21  N.  Y.  582 ;  »  Philadelphia  v.  Fox  64  Pa.  St.  1 69, 

Bath  Gas  Light  Co.  t;.  Claffy,  151  N.  Y.  182;    Jackson    v.    Phillips,    14    Allen 

24,  48;  1   Perry  on  Trusts  (5th  ed.),  (Mass.).  539,  550;   Hopkins  v,  Grim- 

S  21,  note.  0haw,  165  U.  S.  342,  352. 
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may  be  made  to  continue  indefinitely.^  Charitable  trusts 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter,  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  express  trusts. 

§  809.  Executed  and  Xbceontory  Trueto.  —  In  a  broad,  gen- 
eral sense,  all  trusts  are  executory;  that  is,  there  is  some 
duty,  either  active  or  passive,  for  the  trustee  to  perform,  or 
execute.  But  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  courts  when 
they  speak  of  an  '^executory  trust."  The  distinction  between 
such  a  trust  and  one  which  is  executed  has  to  do  rather  with 
the  completeness  and  perfection  of  their  creation  by  the  settler, 
than  with  the  conduct  of  the  trustee  in  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office.^  An  executed  trust  is  one  so  clear  and  definite, 
in  the  terms  by  which  it  is  created,  that  the  trustee  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  carry  out  literally  the  requirements  and  pro- 
visions of  the  instrument'  The  settler,  or  creator,  of  such  a 
trust  has  become  "his  own  conveyancer;"  and  has  made  the 
trustee  merely  a  medium  for  carrying  out  his  purpose  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  making  of  the  trust  ^  An  executory  trust,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  one  in  which  property  is  conveyed  to  a 
trustee,  to  be  by  him  settled  or  conveyed  upon  other  trusts, 
on  the  happening  of  designated  events  or  contingencies ;  and 
those  other  trusts  are  only  outlined,  or  imperfectly  stated,  so 
that  the  trustee  is  given  a  discretion  in  filling  out  the  details 
and  completing  the  scheme  of  the  trust  The  settler  has  not 
become  his  own  conveyancer;  but  has  left  it  to  the  trustee 
and  the  court  to  make  out  his  intention  from  general  expres- 
sions. It  is  called  executory,  not  because  the  work  of  the 
trustee  in  carrying  out  the  trust  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
future,  but  because  the  trust  instrument  is  to  be  filled  out  and 
perfected  in  accordance  with  the  general  instructions  of  the 
settler.*  Thus,  if  land  be  conveyed  to  A,  in  trust  to  manage 
and  pay  the  net  income  to  B  during  his  life,  and  at  B's  death 
to  divide  the  corpus  equally  among  his  children  then  living, 
the  trust  is  executed.  But  if  real  property  be  given  to  A,  in 
trust  to  settle  the  same  upon  B  and  C  and  their  issue,  in  case 

1  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S.  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  1,   note;   Gaylord  v. 

343;  Andrews  o.  Andrews,  110  HI.  223;  La  Fayette,  115  Ind.  423;  Tillinghast 

MiUs  0.  Davison,  54  N.  J.  Eq.  659.  v,  CoRgeshaU,  7  B.  L  383. 

«  1  Perry  on  Tmsts,  {  359.  *  Austen  v,  Taylor,   1  Eden,  361, 

s  Wright  t;.  Pearson,  1  Eden,  119,  366;  Neves  v,  Scott,  9  How.  (U.  S.) 

125;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •220.  196,  211 ;  Wood  v.  Bnmhara,  6  Paige 

«  Edgerton  v.  Brownlaw,  4  H.  L.  (N.  Y.),  518,26  Wend.  (N.T.)  9;  Cnsli- 

Cas.  1,  210;  Glenoichy  v.  BosviUe,  1  man  v.  Coleman,  92  Ga.  772. 
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they  intermarrj,  and  nothing  more  be  expressed  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  settlement,  tiie  trust  is  exec- 
utory.* In  both  of  these  illustrations,  the  work  of  the 
trustee  is  to  be  done  in  the  future.  But,  in  the  former,  he 
has  only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  fully  declared  trust; 
while,  in  the  latter,  he  is  to  participate  in  moulding  and 
perfecting  the  trust  scheme  Jtself. 

The  most  important  practical  distinction  between  executed 
trusts  and  those  that  are  executory  is  that  equity  strictly 
follows  the  law  in  dealing  with  the  former,  but  frequently  fails 
to  do  so  in  carrying  out  the  latter.'  In  the  one,  the  rules  of 
law  prevail,  even  though  the  settler's  intention  may  be  thereby 
defeated ;  in  the  other,  his  intention  is  sought  to  be  effectuated, 
even  though  technical  rules  of  law  may  be  thereby  sometimes 
disregarded.^  If,  for  example,  a  lot  of  land  were  deeded  to 
A,  in  trust  to  manage  for  B  during  his  life,  and  at  B's  death 
for  his  children  equally,  the  children  would  obtain  only  life 
estates,  since  the  ultimate  gift  was  not  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  and  the  technical  rule  of  the  common  law  requires  the 
use  of  the  word  "heirs,"  in  order  to  thus  convey  an  interest 
greater  than  one  for  life.*  But  if  the  grant  or  devise  were  to 
A  in  trust  to  manage  for  B  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death 
to  settle  upon  his  children,  the  terms  of  the  settlement  being 
left  indefinite  and  not  fully  prescribed;  when  the  formal 
instrument,  by  which  this  general  scheme  was  to  be  carried 
out,  came  to  be  drawn,  the  ultimate  settlement  would  be  made 
upon  B's  children  and  their  heirs^  thus  giving  them  absolute 
estates  in  fee  simple,  if  this  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
intention  of  the  grantor  or  testator.^ 

In  dealing  with  an  executory  trust,  a  court  of  equity  is 
constantly  seeking  to  ascertain  and  carry  out  the  intention  of 

1  Annten  v.  Taylor,  1   Eden,  361,  eettlement  which  will  best  give  effect 

366;  Cashing  r.   Blake,  30  N.  J.  £q.  to  the  settler's  intention,  and  for  this 

689 ;  Carney  v.  Cain,  40  W.  Ya.  758.  purpose  maj  even  disregard  the  con- 

^  Wright  V.  Pearson,  1  Eden,  119;  stmction  the  instrument  would  receive 

Jones  D.  Morgan,  1  Brown,  C.  C.  206 ;  at  law."    Pilot  v.  Landon,  46  N.  J.  Eq. 

Price  p.   Sisson,   13    N.   J.  Eq.   168;  310,313. 

Smith's  Estate,  144  Pa.  St.  428.  «  Holliday  v.  Orerton,  14  Bear.  467 ; 

»  Ibid.    •*  In  practice  the  chief  dis-  Lucas   r.   Brandreth,    28   Beav.   274 ; 

tinction  between  an  executed  and  an  Nelson  d.  Daris,  35  Ind.  474. 

executory  trust  lies  in  the  ^t  that  the  *  Moore  v.  Cleghom,  10  Bear.  423 ; 

former  executes  itself  by  converting  its  Watkins  t^.  Weston,  32  Beav.  238 ;  Doe 

limitations  into  the  corresponding  legal  v.  Cafe,  7  Exch.  675.    See  Pitman  v. 

estates,  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  court  Pitman,  11  Lawy.  Rep.  Ann.  456,  and 

may  direct  that  form  of  conveyance  or  note. 
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the  settler,  even  at  the  expense  of  hard  and  rigid  principles 
of  law.  The  evidence  of  intention  is  to  be  gathered,  of  course, 
primarily  from  the  entire  instrument  by  which  the  general 
scheme  is  outlined.  When,  for  example,  the  scheme  or.  gen- 
eral plan  is  contained  in  a  will,  the  whole  document  —  includ- 
ing.the  parts  which  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the  trust  —  is 
to  be  studied,  in  the  light  of  the  testator's  condition  and  sur- 
roundings ;  and  the  trust  is  to  be  moulded  in  accordance  with 
the  clear  intent  thus  ascertained.^  But,  in  shaping  an  execu- 
tory trust  outlined  by  a  marriage  settlement,  the  court  is  aided 
also  by  the  presumption  that  the  intention  of  the  settler  was 
to  benefit  the  isme  of  the  marriage.'  No  such  presumption 
exists  in  the  construction  of  wills ;  but  the  intent  must  plainly 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  testator.*  There  is,  indeed,  no 
difference  between  the  rules  of  interpretation  and  construction 
of  wills,  and  those  which  apply  to  marriage  settlements ;  the 
intention  alone  is  sought  in  both;  but  in  dealing  with  tlie 
latter  documents  res  ipsa  loquitur^  the  occasions  which  give 
rise  to  them  evince  what  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the 
paramount  object  of  the  settlers.^  This  presumption  will 
readily  yield,  of  course,  to  a  contrary  intent  clearly  expressed 
in  the  marriage  articles. 

When  it  is  said  that  equity  in  dealing  with  an  executory 
trust  may  disregard  technical  rules  of  law,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  that  court  may  thereby  produce  any  result 
that  is  in  itself  illegal.  It  simply  chooses  among  possible 
legal  constructions  that  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the 
expressed  or  presumed  intention  of  the  settler,  rather  than 
that  which  follows  hard  and  fast  principles  of  interpretation. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  illustrations  already  given.  And, 
it  is  to  be  added,  that  in  striving  to  effectuate  the  wishes  of 
the  creator  of  the  trust,  even  where  he  has  outlined  a  scheme 
that  is  partly  illegal,  equity  will  construe  the  instrument  cy 
pres,  — as  nearly  as  possible  to,  — his  expressed  intention, 
and  will  give  effect  to  the  legal  parts  of  his  plan,  if  they  can 

1  Blackburn  v.  Stables,  2  Yes.    &  R.  4  H.  L.  543,  565 ;  1  Verry  on  Trusts, 

Bea.  367,  369 ;  Sweetapple  v,  Bindon,  2  §§  360-^66. 

Yem.  536;  Roe  v.  Yingut,   117  N.  Y.  *  Sweetapple    v,    Bindon,   S  Yem. 

202, 204 ;  Clark  v.  Cammann,  160  N.  Y.  536 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts.  §  366. 
315,  324 ;  In  re  Hammer's  Est,  158  Pa.  *  Sackville-West  v.  Holmesdale,  L.  R. 

St.  632 ;  Adams  v.  Cowen,  177  U.  S.  4  H.  L.  543,  565 ;  Bispham'i  Prin.  £q. 

471.  §  57. 

<  SackriUe-West  v.  Holmesdale,  L. 
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be  properly  and  fairly  separated  from  the  portions  which  are 
illegal.^  Thus,  where  a  devise  was  made  to  a  trustee,  to 
settle  the  property  upon  A  for  life,  and  then  to  his  first  son 
for  life,  and  then  to  that  son's  son  for  life,  and  so  on  for 
many  generations  yet  to  come  into  being,  it  was  held  that 
the  attempt  thus  to  create  life  estates  for  persons  not  in 
being  was  void,  because  it  violated  the  rule  against  perpetu- 
ities, but  that  the  general  scheme  of  tho  testator  should  be 
effectuated  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  giving  trust  interests  for 
life  to  the  sons  in  being,  and  the  ultimate  ownership  abso- 
lutely or  in  fee  simple  to  their  children.^  But,  when  the  gift 
is  such  that  it  can  not  legally  be  carried  out  in  any  form 
approximating  the  intention  of  the  settler  without  contra- 
vening some  positive  statute  or  rule  of  law,  the  entire  trust, 
whether  executed  or  executory,  is  void.' 

§  810.  Tnista :  a.  BzpreM ;  and  b.  Implied.  —  The  most  im- 
portant division  of  trusts  is  that  made  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  their  creation,  into  a.  Express  and  5.  Implied. 

a.  Express  trusts  are  such  as  are  created  by  the  language 
of  the  parties.  They  may  arise  from  explicit  statements, 
whereby  the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  qice  trust  is  plainly 
established,  or  from  expressions  of  a  less  certain  character, 
which  the  courts  have  uniformly  construed  as  evincing  an 
intent  to  create  a  trust.^  Some  writers,  among  whom  Mr. 
Perry  is  prominent,  call  those  trusts  implied^  which  are  not 
unequivocally  expressed  in  direct  terms,  but  are  to  be  spelled 
out  by  the  court  ^^  from  the  whole  transaction  and  the  words 
used."^  But  this  style  of  nomenclature  is  opposed  by  the 
best  courts  and  the  majority  of  careful  writers.*  If  the  maker 
of  the  instrument  declare  the  trust  by  any  fqrm  of  words,  it 
should  be  called  an  express  trust;  and  it  will  be  so  named  in 
this  treatise.  Confusion  is  avoided  and  a  system  in  harmony 
with  the  great  weight  of  authority  is  produced  by  classifying 
as  express  all  trusts  which  are  declared  by  the  words  of  the 
parties,  whether  in  explicit  terms,  or  by  the  employment  of 
such  language  as  will  not  reveal  a  trust  unless  it  is  carefully 

1  Hninhertson    v.    HDmbertson,    S  ^  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  69. 

Vera.  737  ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  876.  »  1  Perry  on  Trosts,  §  112. 

s  Hambertson    r.    Hambertson,    S  *  Neal  v.  Clark,  95  U.  8.  704,  709 ; 

Vera.  737;  BaUey  v,  Bailey,  28  Hon  Mnlock  v.Byraes,  127N.  Y.23;  Cronon 

(N.  Y.),  603.  V.  Cotting.   104  Mass.  245 ;  Biipham's 

*  Blagrare  v.  Hancock,  16  Sim.  371 ;  Prin.  Eq.  §  7& 
Manice  v.  Manice,  43  N.  T.  SOS. 
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read  in  the  light  of  established  rules  of  interpretation  and 
construction.  As  thus  understood,  express  trusts  include 
those  which  are  precatory  ;  that  is,  those  created,  not  by  direct 
words  of  command,  but  by  expressions  of  hope,  request,  ex- 
pectation, entreaty,  and  the  like.^  Charitable  trusts,  and 
several  other  special  forms  of  these  equitable  estates  are 
also  to  be  examined  as  species  of  express  trusts.  An  ex- 
press trust  may  be  either  (a)  active  or  (b)  passive. 

i.  Implied  trusts,  as  the  t^erm  is  generally  and  more  prop- 
erly employed,  are  those  which  arise  by  implication  of  equity, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  presumed  intention 
of  the  parties,  or  to  work  out  justice  between  them  regardless 
of  what  their  intention  may  have  been.  They  rest,  not  upon 
the  wording  or  construction  of  any  contract  or  instrument, 
but  upon  the  acts  and  transactions  of  the  interested  parties. 
Those  which  are  implied  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
presumed  intention  of  the  parties  are  (a)  resulting  trusts.  And 
those  which  are  implied  to  work  out  justice^  regardless  of 
what  the  parties  to  the  transactions  may  have  intended,  are 
(b)  constructive  trusts.^ 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  these  various  forms  of  trusts, 
classified  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  their  creation,  leads 
to  their  discussion  under  two  chief  divisions  and  four  sub* 
divisions,  namely :  a.  Express  trusts,  which  are,  (a)  active 
and  (b)  passive ;  5.  Implied  trusts,  which  are,  (a)  resulting 
and  (b)  constructive. 

1  Knight  V.  Knight,  3  Beav.  148,  «  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  j  78;  1  Perry 

173;  Hill  V.  HiU  (1897),  1  Q.  B.4S3;      on  Trusts,  §§  26,  37. 
Clay  9.  Wood,  153  N.  Y.  134 ;  Ck)lton  v. 
Colton,  127  U.  S.  300. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

a.     EXPRESS  TRUSTS.  — THEIR  CREATION,   REVOCATION,  REQUISITES, 
AND   FORMS.  — POWERS  IN  TRUST. 


Creation  of  Express  Trusts. 

§  811.  Creation  of  express  trusts 
at  common  law. 

§  312.  Proof  required  by  Statute 
of  Frauds. 

§  318.  The  statute  a  rule  of  evi- 
denoe. 

§  814.  Forms  and  operation  of 
the  statute  in  the  United  States. 

§  315.   The  writing  required. 

§  316.  Language  to  be  used  in 
creating  express  trusts. 

Direct  Words  of  Trust. 

§  317.  Direct  words  of  contract, 
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§  318.  First.  Trusts  created  on 
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Precatory  Words, 
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§  828.  Intention  the  chief  expo- 
nent of  precatory  trusts. 

§  824.   Certainty  of  beneficiaries. 

§825.  Certainty  of  subject- 
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§  326.  Other  tests  as  to  preca- 
tory trusts. 
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trusts  generally. 
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Kinds  of  Express  Trusts  and  Trusi 
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§  328.  Express  trusts,  active  and 
passive. 

§  329.   (a)  Active  express  trusts. 

§  330.  (b)  Passive  express  trusts 
—  or  uses  —  when  executed. 
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§  836.  Separate  use  trusts  —  for 
married  women. 
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§  345.  Second.  Indefinite  bene- 
ficiaries of  charitable  trust. 

§  846.  Degree  of  uncertainty. 

§  847.  The  cy  pres  doctrine— 
Judicial  cy  pres. 

§  348.   FterogatlTe  cypres. 


§  349.  Approval  of  judicial  cy 
pres  in  this  countiy. 

§  850.  Third.  Charitable  trusts 
generally  unaffected  by  rules  against 
perpetuities  and  accumulations. 


Creation  of  Express  TrusU. 

§  811.  Creation  of  Bzpreas  Tmsts  at  Common  Xiaw.  —  At 
common  law  the  most  ordinary  method  of  conveying  corporeal 
hereditaments  was  by  means  of  livery  of  seisin,  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  deed  of  feoffment.  But  the  deed,  although 
customarily  used,  was  not  necessary.  The  livery  of  seisin, 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  —  the  handing  over,  by  the 
one  party  to  the  other,  of  a  stone,  twig,  clod  of  earth,  or  other 
symbol,  either  on  the  land  itself,  or  within  sight  of  it,  — 
was  a  sufficient  ceremony  to  accompany  the  oral  statement  that 
this  was  done  in  the  name  of  seisin  and  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  property.  ^  Practically,  all  authorities  are  now 
agreed  that  any  property  of  which  the  legal  estate  could  be 
thus  conveyed  could  be  settled  to  use  or  in  trust  by  oral  state- 
ment. Technically,  trusts  were  said  to  be  "  averrable ; "  that 
is,  they  could  be  declared  and  created  by  word  of  mouth. ^ 
But  the  better  opinion  is  that,  when  a  deed  was  needed  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate,  a  deed  was  also  requisite 
to  the  proper  declaration  of  a  trust.  Thus,  a  transfer  by 
covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  which  method  of  conveying 
the  legal  estate  will  be  hereafter  explained,  required  a  deed 
for  the  raising  of  a  use  or  trust.'  And  it  seems  to  be  safe  to 
assert,  though  upon  no  direct  authority,  that  a  writing  was 
necessary  to  the  declaration  of  a  trust  in  incorporeal  heredit- 
aments, because  the  creation  and  transfer  of  legal  estates  in 
them  must  be  by  deed  of  grant.  And  so  the  law  remained 
until  the  Statute  of  Frauds  went  into  operation,  in  1677. 

§  312.  Proof  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  —  By  the 
seventh  section  of  the  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  it  was  enacted 
that  '^  all  declarations  or  creations  of  trusts,  or  confidences  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  manifested 

I  2  Sand.  Uses  and  Tmsts,  1-8 ;  §  287,  <  Gilbert  on  Uses,  270 ;  Adlington  v. 

supra.  Cann,  3  Atk.  141 ;  Fordyce  v.  Willis,  3 

s  Fordyce  v.  WiUis,  3  Bro.  Ch.  577,      Bro.  Ch.  577,  587. 
587 ;  Adlington  v.  Cann,  3  Atk.  141 ; 
1  Perf7  on  Trusts,  {  75. 
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and  proved  by  some  writing  signed  by  the  party  who  is  by  law 
entitled  to  declare  such  trust,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing ; 
or  else  they  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect"  The 
eighth  section  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  statute  all 
trusts  which  arise  or  result  by  implication  or  construction  of 
law ;  that  is,  it  left  all  implied  trusts  unaffected  by  the  statute. 
And  the  ninth  section  provided  that  ^^all  grants  or  assign- 
ments of  any  trust  or  confidence  shall  likewise  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  granting  or  assigning  the  same,  or  by 
such  last  will  or  devise,  or  else  shall  likewise  be  utterly  void 
and  of  none  effect''^  Those  three  sections  of  the  act,  then, 
were  made  to  regulate  the  proof  and  transfer  of  express  trusts 
of  real  property.  All  estates  for  years  and  leasehold  interests, 
as  well  as  freehold  estates,  are  within  the  statute;  but  not 
mere  personal  interests  or  claims  in  land.^  The  statute  does 
not  affect  trusts  of  personalty ; '  and  where  real  property  is 
transferred  to  a  trustee  under  an  oral  trust  in  itself  unenforc- 
ible  because  of  the  statute,  if  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be 
so  far  performed  that  the  property  is  converted  into  person- 
alty, the  oral  declaration  of  trust  then  becomes  sufficient,  and 
the  trustee  can  be  compelled  to  carry  out  its  provisions.^ 

§  313.  Tha  Statute  a  Rola  of  Bvldenoe.  —  The  Statute  of 
Frauds,  in  this  seventh  section,  as  well  as  in  most  of  its  other 
departments,  prescribes  a  rule  of  evidence,  rather  than  a  re- 
quirement as  to  manipulating  property.^  It  does  not  demand 
that  trusts  of  real  property  shall  be  created  by  a  writing;  but 
enacts  that  they  ^  shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some 
writing."  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  trust  must 
be  written,  or  the  cestui  que  trust  is  without  remedy  against 
the  trustee.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  mean- 
ing intended  by  its  framers,  the  uniform  construction  of  this 
section  has  been  that  it  does  not  forbid  the  making  of  a  real 
property  trust  by  parol/    Such  a  trust  may  be  brought  into 

1  29  Car.  n.  ch.  3,  §§  7,  8,  9.  Iowa,  397 ;  Owena  v.  WiUiama,  130  K. 

*  Benbow  v.  Townsend,  1  Mjl.  &  K.  C.  165. 
506;  8kett  v,  Whitmore,  Freem.  380;  »  Hotchins  o.  Van  Vechten,  140  N.  Y. 

Hatcbins  v.  Lee,  1  Atk.  447 ;  Bellasis  r.  115,   118;  Ciane  v.  Powell,  139  N.  T. 

ComptoD,  S  Vera.  S94.  379 ;  Fonter  v.  Hale,  3  Yee.  696,  707. 

<  Hinh  V,  Aner,  146  N.  Y.  13,  19;  •  Fonter  o.  Hale,  3  Yea.  696,  707; 

1  Perry  on  Tmata,  §  86.  Randall  v.  Morgan,   12  Yes.  67,  74; 

«  Bork  9.  Martin,  132  N.  Y.  280;  Steere  v.  Steere,  5  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  1 ; 

In  re  Simond'i  Estate,  201  Pa.  St.  413 ;  BarreU  v.  Joy,  16  Mass.  227 ;  Hntchius  v. 

State   V.   Rondebnsh,    114    Ind.    347;  Yan  Yechten,  140  N.  Y.  115;  Martin  v. 

McCormick  H.  M.  Co.  v.  Griffin,  116  Baird,  175  Pa.  St.  540;  1  Perry  on 

Tnists,§79. 
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being  by  oral  contract  or  settlement,  and  exist  for  a  time  as 
an  unenforcible  but  otherwise  valid  arrangement ;  and  a  writ- 
ing may  then  be  executed  which  will  relate  back  and  make 
the  trust  enforcible  ab  initio  by  the  cestui  que  trust.  Accord- 
ingly, in  an  early  case,  a  testator  was  held  capable  of  devis- 
ing by  his  will,  which  could  not  pass  real  property  acquired 
by  him  after  its  execution,  his  interest  as  cestm  que  trust  in  a 
tract  of  land,  the  trust  in  which  was  orally  created  in  his  favor 
before  the  will  was  executed,  although  the  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  trust  was  not  made  until  some  time  after 
the  will.i 

§  814.  Forms  and  Operatioii  of  the  Statute  in  the  United 
States.  —  In  most  of  the  United  States,  this  seventh  section 
of  the  old  English  Statute  of  Frauds  has  been  re-enacted  or 
tacitly  adopted.  Its  phraseology  has  been  changed  in  a  few 
of  the  states,  so  as  apparently  to  require  that  trusts  of  real 
property  must  be  made,  or  brought  into  being,  by  a  writing. 
Thus,  in  Maine,^  Massachusetts,^  Vermont,*  Indiana,^  and 
Wisconsin,^  the  form  of  the  statutes  is,  in  substance,  that 
such  trusts  shall  be  ^^ created  and  declared^*  in  writing;  while 
in  Illinois,  ^'declarations  or  'creations  of  trusts  must  be  mani- 
fested and  proved"  in  writing.^  But  the  view  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  that  such  changes  of  words  have  not  altered 
the  general  rule,  as  settled  with  reference  to  the  Statute  of 
29  Car.  II.  ch.  8,  and  that,  under  all  of  these  enactments, 
a  writing  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  trust  in  real  prop- 
erty, although  it  is  not  executed  until  after  the  trust  is  orally 
created.®  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  declared, 
however,  that,  between  1829  and  1860  the  statute  of  frauds  of 
that  state  did  not  permit  such  a  trust  to  ^'be  created  or  estab- 
lished except  by  a  deed  or  conveyance  in  writing."  Before 
January  1,  1880,  the  form  of  the  New  York  statute  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  England ;  and  by  chapter  822  of 

1  Ambrose  v.  Ambrose,  I  P.  Wms.  ^  Pinnock  v,  Clongh,    16   Yt  500, 

821 .    "  There  is  a  distinction  between  an  508. 

af^n^eement  and  a  tmst  under  the  Statute  *  Kev.  Stats.  (1881)  §  2969. 

of  Frauds,  and  a  trust  need  not,  like  an  *  Begole  v.  Hazzard,  81  Wis.  274. 

a^n^ement,  be  constituted  or  created  by  ^  Rey.   Stats.   (1877)   §    9,  p.   522; 

writing."    Kent,  Ch.  in  Moran  v.  Hajrs,  Home  o.  Ingraham,  125  111.  198. 

1  Johns  Ch.  (N.  T.  )  339,  342.  >  Sheet's  Est  52  Pa.  St  257  ;  Jaqnes 

>  Key.  Stats.  (1857)  ch.  73,  §  11.  v.  Hall,  3  Gray  (Mass.),  194;  Browne, 

<  Jenkins  r.  Eldridge,8  Story  (U.S.  Stat,  of   Frauds,  §   109;    1  Perry  on 

Cir.  Ct.),  181, 294 ;  Blodgett  v.  Hildreth,  Trusts,  §  81. 

103  Blass.  484,  486. 
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its  laws  of  1860,  that  form  was  practically  restored  in  New 
York,  and  since  that  time  has  been  continuously  retained.^  (a) 
§  815.  Tha  Writiiig  required  by  the  Statute.  —  The  writing, 
required  by  the  statute  to  "  manifest  and  prove  "  a  trust  of 
real  property,  must  clearly  indicate  the  objects  and  nature  of 
the  trust,  the  parties  to  it,  the  relations  which  they  sustain 
to  one  another,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  take, 

(a)  The  history  of  the  statute  in  New  York  is  as  follows :  "  The  English  . 
statute  on  this  subject  (29  Car.  II.  ch.  3),  in  its  essential  features  was 
enacted  in  this  state  by  the  act  of  Feb.  26,  1787,  the  12th  section  of 
which  provides  that  *  all  declarations  or  creations  of  tnists  of  any  lands 
shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some  writing  signed  by  the  party  en- 
titled by  law  to  declare  the  trust.*  Thus  the  law  stood  for  about  forty 
years,  until  the  general  revision  of  the  statutes,  when  it  was  changed  and 
made  to  read  as  follows :  *  No  estate  or  interest  in  lands,  other  than  leases 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year,  nor  any  trust  or  power  over  or  concern- 
ing lands,  or  in  any  manner  relating  thereto,  shall  hereafter  be  created, 
granted,  assigned,  surrendered,  or  declared,  unless  by  act  or  operation  of 
law,  or  by  a  deed  or  conveyance  in  writing  subscribed  by  the  party  creating, 
granting,  assigning,  surrendering,  or  declaring  the  same,  or  by  his  lawful 
agent  thereunto  authorized  by  writing/  (2  R.  S.  135,  §  6.)  After  the 
revision,  a  trust  of  the  character  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  this  case," 
(an  express  trust  of  realty),  *'  could  not  be  created  or  established,  except 
by  a  deed  or  conveyance  in  writing,  fiut,  by  chapter  322  of  the  laws  of 
1860,  the  legislature  restored  the  law  to  its  original  condition,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  seventh  section,  substantially  providing  that  a  declar- 
ation of  trust  in  lands  might  be  proved  by  any  writing  subscribed  by  the 
party  declaring  the  same.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  produce  a  deed  or 
formal  writing  intended  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  prove  the  trust,  but 
letters  or  informal  memoranda  signed  by  the  party,  and  even  admissions 
in  a  pleading  in  another  action  between  other  parties,  if  signed  by  the 
party  with  knowledge  of  its  contents,  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  if  they  contain  enough  to  show  the  nature,  character,  and  extent 
of  the  trust  interest."  O'Brien,  J.,  in  Hutchins  v.  Van  Vechten,  140  N.  Y. 
115,  118.  See  also  Crane  v.  Powell,  139  N.  Y.  379 ;  Bates  p.  Lidgerwood 
Mfg.  Co.,  130  N.  Y.  200;  McArthur  r.  Gordon,  126  N.  Y.  597.  It  was 
said  in  Cook  v.  Barr,  44  N.  Y.  157,  that  the  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
statute  between  1830  and  1860  did  not  change  the  meaning,  and  that  it 
has  always  been  sufficient  in  New  York  to  manifest  and  prove  a  trust  in  writ- 
ing. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  this  statement  and  that  quoted  above 
from  Hutchins  v.  Van  Vechten  are  merely  dictOf  and  that  there  is  no  actual 
adjudication  upon  the  question  in  New  York.  But  the  dictum  of  Hutchins 
V,  Vechten  is  to  be  taken  as  the  stronger,  as  well  as  the  later,  and  as  prob- 
ably expressing  the  law  to  be  hereafter  followed. 

The  statute,  substantially  in  the  form  quoted  by  Judge  O'Brien  in  the 
last-mentioned  case,  is  now  §  207  of  the  Real  Property  Law,  L.  1896,  ch. 
547. 

1  Hutchins  v.  Van  Vechten,  140  N.  Y.  115. 
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and,  in  general,  all  the  material  elements  of  the  contract  or 
settlement.^  But  no  particular  form  of  the  writing  is  re- 
quired. A  mere  memorandum,  an  affidavit,'  a  note  at  the 
end  of  a  deed,^  or  even  a  letter,  though  addressed  to  some 
third  party,  if  properly  signed  and  adequately  expressing  what 
the  trust  is,  will  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.^ 
When  the  writing  consists  of  several  distinct  papers  or  sheets, 
and  one  is  properly  signed,  or  sUfbscribed,  as  the  statute  may 
require,  the  generally  adopted  rule  is  that  there  must  be  in 
the  signed  sheet  a  reference  sufficient  to  identify  and  connect 
with  it  the  sheets  or  portions  which  are  not  signed.* 

In  cases  in  which  certain  formalities  are  requisite  to  the 
transfer  of  the  legal  estate,  if  a  trust  be  declared  by  the  same 
instrument,  or  in  the  same  transaction,  those  formalities  must 
also  be  observed  in  the  writing  by  which  the  trust  is  mani- 
fested and  proved.  Thus,  in  those  jurisdictions  which  require 
a  married  woman's  deed  of  real  property  to  be  acknowledged 
separately  and  apart  from  her  husband,  her  declaration  of  a 
trust  in  such  property  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  same 
manner.*  And  when  it  is  sought  to  convey  realty  by  will,  to 
one  person  in  trust  for  another,  the  trust  thus  originating  in 
the  will,  the  instrument  must  be  executed  as  required  by  the 
Statute  of  Wills  of  the  state  in  which  the  land  is  situated.*^ 
But  if  the  trust  were  created  by  contract  or  declaration  out- 
side of  the  so-called  will,  so  that  the  latter  is  simply  employed 

1  Forster  v.  Hale,  3  Yes.  696,  708;  227;  Larrabee  v.  Hascall,  88  Me.  511 ; 

Steere  v.  Steere,  5  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  1 ;  Cathcart  v.  Nelson,  70  Vt  317  ;  Eipper 

Finley  i^.  Isett,  154  U.  S.  561 ;   Cook  v.  o.  Benner,  113  Mich.  75;   1  Perry  on 

Barr,  44  N.  Y.  157,  161;   Hatchins  i;.  Trasts,  §  82. 

Van  Vechten.    140  N.   Y.    115,    118;  »  Denton  v.  Davis,  18  Ves.  499, 503  ; 

Emerson  v.  Gallon  pe,  158  Mass.  146;  Champ  i^.   Marshallsay,  64  L.  T.  13; 

Taft  V.  Dimond,   16  R.  I.  584;   Leslie  Knowlton  v,  Atkins,  134  N.  Y.  313; 

V.  Leslie,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  275;  Martin  v.  Mc Anley's  Est.,  184  Pa.  St.  124;  Eipper 

Baird,  175  Pa.  St.  540;    Salisbury  v.  v,  fienner,  113  Mich.  75;  Banning  v, 

Clarke,  61  Vt.  453,  459;  Renz  v,  Stoll,  Mneller,  82  Wis.  235;  Atwater  v,  Rns- 

94  Mich.  377;  I  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  83.  sell,  49  Minn.  57. 

*  Barkworth  r.  Young,  4  Drew,  1 ;  •  Graham  v.  Long,  65  Pa.  St.  383, 
Pinney  v.  Fellows,  15  Vt.  525.  387 ;  Tatge  v.  Tatge,  34  Minn.  272. 

«  lYory  V.  Bums,  56  Pa.  St.  300.  '  Adlingtoo  v.  Cann,  3  Atk.  141 ; 

And  see  Preston  V.  Preston,  202  Pa.  St.  Stickland    v.  Aldridge,    9  Ves.    516; 

515.  Champ  v.  Marshallsay,  64  L.  T.  13; 

*  Plymouth  v.  Hickman,  2  Vem.  Thayer  v,  Wellington,  9  Allen  (Mass.), 
167;  Dale  v.  Hamilton,  2  Phillips,  266;  283  ;  Dayis  v.  Stambangh,  163  111.  557  ; 
Hutchins  v.  Van  Vechten,  140  N.  Y.  Chase  v,  Stockctt,  72  Md.  235;  I  Lewin 
115;  Tusch  v.  German  Say.  Bk.,  46  oo  Trusts,  ch.  t.  §  3 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts, 
N.  Y.  Supp.  422;  Roberts's  Appeal,  92  %%  89,  90. 

Pa.  St.  407 ;  Barrel!  o,  Joy,  16  Mass. 
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as  written  proof  of  a  trust  already  in  existence,  it  may  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  although  it  fail  to 
comply  with  all  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  Statute  of 
Wilis.  If,  for  example,  A  deed  land  to  B,  who  orally  agrees 
that  he  will  hold  it  in  trust  for  C,  B  may  subsequently  mani- 
fest and  prove  this  trust  by  his  declaration  properly  signed, 
in  a  writing  which  he  calls  his  will,  but  which  is  invalid  as  a 
will,  because  not  executed  with  the  pjoper  statutory  formali- 
ties.^ But  if  A,  by  his  will,  attempt  to  devise  land  to  B,  in 
trust  for  C,  thus  seeking  to  create  the  trust  in  the  will,  the 
entire  scheme  must  fail  if  the  document  be  not  executed  in 
the  manner  required  by  the  statute  of  the  state  in  which  the 
land  lies.' 

An  answer  in  chancery  may  be  a  writing  sufficient  to 
comply  with  the  statute.^  The  courts  at  one  time  tended 
to  hold  that,  if  the  defendant  in  a  suit  in  chancery  admitted 
by  his  answer  the  existence  of  the  trust,  he  thereby  supplied 
the  statutory  requisite,  and  thus  became  bound  by  his  admis- 
sion, even  though  there  was  no  other  written  evidence  of  the 
trust^  But  it  is  now  settled  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  statute,  if  he  choose  to  set  it  up  in  his  answer.  Being 
sued  with  regard  to  an  alleged  trust  of  which  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient declaration  in  writing,  he  may  simply  deny  its  ex- 
istence by  his  answer,  and  at  the  trial  of  the  case  prove  his 
denial  by  showing  that  the  agreement  was  by  parol;  or  he 
may  follow  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  his  answer,  by  admit- 
ting that  the  agreement  or  settlement  was  made,  and  then 
successfully  claiming  that  he  is  not  bound  by  it,  because 
there  is  no  writing  which  complies  with  the  requirement  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.^ 

The  construction  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  statute  has 
been  controlling  upon  that  of  the  ninth;  and  it  is  accordingly 

1  Leslie  v,  Leslie,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  275,  HI  56 ;  McVaj  v.  McYajr,  43  N.  J. 

381;  Keith  v.  Miller,  174  111.64;  Hill  Eq.  47;  Warren  v.  Tjrman,   54  N.  J. 

on  Tnwtees,  61;   1   Perrjr  on  Trusts,  Eq.  402;    Patton  v.  Chamberlain,  44 

§  91.  Mich.  5. 

s  Andinji:  v,  Dayis,  38  Miss.  574;  «  Storj's   Eq.  Plead.    §§    765-768; 

Davis  V,  Stambangh,  163  HI.  557.    And  Hampton  v.  Spencer,  2  Vem.  288. 
see  Kopp  v,  Gnnther,  95  Cal.  63 ;  Chase  *  Dean  v.  Dean,  9  N.  J.  Eq.  425 ; 

V.  Stockett,  72  Md.  235;  1  Perry  on  Bank  v.  Root,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.),  478; 

Trusts,  §§  91-94.  Davis  t;.  Stambangh,  163  HI.  557 ;  Myers 

»  Nab  r.  Nab,  10  Mod.  404;  Corine  v.  Myers.    167  HI.  52;    BiUingslea  r. 

P.Graham,   2    Paige     (N.   Y.),    177;  Ward,38Md.48,61 ;  iPenyonTmrts, 

Maccubbin  v,  Cromwell,  7  Gill  &  J.  {85. 
(Md.)  157,  164  s  White  v.  Bom,  160 
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held  that  the  same  requirements  as  to  writing  apply  to 
an  assignment  of  his  interest  by  the  cestui  que  trust  as 
those  which  govern  the  evidencing  of  the  trust  in  the  first 
instance.^ 

§  816.  Ztangiiage  to  be  iisad  in  craating  Bzpress  Trusts.  — 
The  important  requirement  as  to  the  use  of  language  in  the 
creation  of  an  express  trust  is  that  the  intent  shall  be  made 
plain.'  The  words  trust,  trustee,  etc.,  are  not  necessary.* 
Neither  are  any  technical  words  required.  If  the  settler 
make  his  meaning  clear,  by  the  use  of  any  form  of  expres- 
sion, he  accomplishes  his  purpose.  But,  when  technical 
words  are  employed,  they  are  to  be  given  their  technical 
meaning,  unless  the  contrary  clearly  appears  from  the  con- 
text, or  unless  it  is  one  of  the  cases  of  executory  trusts  here- 
tofore explained.*  The  declaration  of  trust  may  be  contained 
in  another  instrument  than  that  by  which  the  legal  estate  is 
conveyed  to  the  trustee;^  or  the  document  by  which  such 
declaration  is  made  may  consist  of  several  distinct  papers, 
with  proper  internal  reference  from  the  one  which  is  signed 
to  the  others.^  But  the  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  and 
the  creation  of  the  trust  (whether  or  not  the  latter  is  then 
manifested  and  proved  by  a  writing)  must  be  simultaneous, 
or  at  least  in  the  same  transaction.  For,  if  an  absolute  legal 
estate  be  conveyed  to  one  upon  whom  no  fiduciary  obligation 
is  imposed  at  the  time,  the  grantor  can  not  subsequently  in- 
terfere with  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  grantee  by  impress- 
ing a  trust  upon  the  property.'' 

When  it  is  said  that  any  words  which  clearly  indicate  an 
intent  to  create  a  trust  may  be  effective  in  so  doing,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  understood  that  the  expression  employed  must 
indicate  a  final,  definite  purpose,  and  not  merely  an  inchoate 

1  Wright    V.  Wright,    1   Veil.    8r.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  495 ;  Seldon'a  Appeal,  31 

409 ;  Brydgefl  v.  Brydges,  3  Ves.  120 ;  Conn.  548 ;  Freedlej's  Appeal,  60  Pa. 

1  Spence,  Eq.  Jar.  506;  2  Prest.  Cony.  St.  344. 

368.  *  Wright  V,  Peanon,  1  Eden,  119, 

>  Fisher  v.  Fields,    10  Johns.  Ch.  125 ;  §  309,  iupra. 

(N.  Y.)  495;  Carpenter  v,  Cushman,  »  Wood  v.  Cox,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  684; 

105  Mass.  417,  419;  Brown  v.  Combs,  Inchiqnin  v.  French,  1  Cox,  1 ;  Smith 

5  Dutch.  (N.  J.)  36;  Porter  v.  Bk.  of  r.  AttersoU,  1  Rnss.  266. 

Rntland,  19  Vt  410;  McAnle/s  Est.,  •  See  §  315,  tupra. 

184  Pa.  St.  124 ;  Lqco  v.  De  Toro,  91  ?  Adlington  v.   Cann,  3  Atk.  141, 

CaL  405.  145 ;  Crabb  v.  Crabb,  1  Myl.  &  E.  511 ; 

*  Shampless  V.Welch,  4  Dall.  (U.S.)  Ivory  v.  Bams,  56  Pa.  St.  300,  303; 

279 ;  Packard  v.  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  168  Brown  v.  Brown,  12  Md.  87 ;  1  Perry 

Mass.  92, 96 ;  Fisher  v.  Fields,  10  Johns,  on  Tmsts,  $  77. 
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design,  or  only  an  expectation.^  A  purpose  or  wish  to  give 
property,  or  settle  it  in  trust,  in  the  future,  may  be  very 
clearly  expressed  without  creating  any  trust  Thus,  where 
one,  at  the  time  when  he  purchased  a  parcel  of  land,  made 
and  executed  an  instrument  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
purchase  was  "  intended  "  for  another  person,  it  was  held  that 
no  trust  was  thereby  brought  into  being.  The  expression  was 
nothing  but  the  declaration  of  an  incomplete  design.  The 
intent  was  not  carried  out.^  A  declaration  of  an  intent  to 
give  is  not  an  assertion  that  the  owner  holds  in  trust;  but 
rather  the  contrary.  To  raise  a  trust,  he  must  intend  now 
to  hold  in  trust,  or  now  to  convey  on  a  trust  to  begin  at  once 
or  in  the  future.^ 

There  are  two  chief  methods,  by  which  expressions  of 
completed  intent  to  raise  trusts  may  be  made;  namely,  by 
direct  words  of  contract^  command  or  declaration^  and  by 
precatory  words.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the  order 
named.  And  in  the  former  is  included  the  subject  of  vol- 
urUary  declarations  of  trusts. 

Direct  Words  of  Trust 

§  317.  Trusts  ofeated  by  Direct  Words  of  Contract,  Command, 
or  Deolaration.  —  By  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  intention, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  language  employed,  trusts  may 
be  brought  into  being,  either  by  will,  or  by  contract  or  dec- 
laration inter  vivos.  The  cases  of  creation  and  attempted 
creation  of  them  in  this  manner  may  be  most  readily  and 
logically  examined  by  considering,  ^rs^,  those  in  which  the 
legal  estate  is  fully  transferred  from  the  settler  or  creator  of 
the  trust  to  another  person,  second^  those  in  which  the  settler 
makes  himself  trustee  by  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  trust, 
and  thirds  those  in  which  there  is  an  imperfect  or  executory 
agreement  or  promise  to  transfer  the  property,  or  to  hold  it  in 
future  in  trust  for  another.  The  last  of  these  classes,  includ- 
ing as  it  does  the  voluntary  executory  agreements  to  settle 
property  in  trust,  has  given  rise  to  much  divergence  of  de- 
cisions and  opinions. 

1  Canningham   v.    Davenport,    147  *  Beaver  v.  Beaver,  137  N.  T.  59; 

N.  Y.  43 ;  Sheffield  t;.  Parker,  158  Mass.  Wadd    v,    Haselton,    137  N.  Y.    215 ; 

330 ;  Providence  Inat  for  Savings  v,  Yoong  o.  Yoong,  80  N.  Y.  422 ;  Girard 

Carpenter,  18  R.  L  287;  Chaplin  on  Trust  9.  Mellor,  Appellant,  156  Pa.  St 

Express  Tmsts  and  Powers,  §§  52,  106.  579i.  590. 

s  Hajs  V,  Qnaj,  68  Pa.  St.  263. 
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§  818.  First,  Tmsts  Created  on  Transfer  of  Legal  Estate.  — 
When  the  owner  of  property,  complying  with  all  the  requisites 
prescribed  by  common  law  and  statutes,  transfers  the  legal 
estate  therein  to  another  person  to  hold  in  trust  for  a  third, 
the  trust  will  be  recognized  and  enforced  by  a  court  of  equity, 
whether  or  not  the  grantor  or  settler  received  any  considera- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  completed  transfer  is  sufficient.  The 
instrument  being  duly  executed  and  delivered  and  nothing 
further  remaining  to  be  done  by  the  grantor,  devisor,  or 
other  settler,  the  trust  is  created.^  The  only  material 
questions,  which  can  thereafter  arise,  are  such  as  relate  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  trust  thus  created.  And 
such  questions  must  be  decided  by  application  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the 
language  employed.  When  the  legal  estate  is  such  that  it 
can  not  be  effectually  transferred,  as  when  it  is  a  mere  pos- 
sibility or  reversionary  interest,  the  same  principle  applies, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  more  recent  important  authori- 
ties; and  the  trust  is  created  when  the  owner  has  done  all 
that  he  can  do  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  perfect- 
ing the  transaction  of  assigning  as  far  as  the  law  permits.^ 
So,  if  the  assignor  have  only  the  equitable  estate,  the  legal 
interest  being  vested  in  another  who  is  holding  it  for  him, 
if  he  fully  assign  his  own  interest  in  equity  for  the  benefit  of 
a  designated  beneficiary,  a  sub-trust  is  thereby  brought  into 
existence  in  favor  of  such  beneficiary.^  But,  in  all  instances 
in  which  the  legal  estate  is  not  transferred,  but  the  existence 
of  the  trust  is  intended  to  rest  upon  the  passing  over  of  some 
other  interest,  the  author  of  the  intended  trust  must  have 
made  as  complete  an  assignment  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.^  Where,  for  example,  the  document 
might  have  assigned  in  equity  the  so-called  settler's  rever- 

i  Maasej  v.  Huntington,  118  111.  80;  226;  Meek  t;.  Hattlewell,  1  Hare,  464; 

Boardman  v,  Willard,  73    Iowa,   20;  Beech  v.  Keep,  18  Beav.  285;  1  Perry 

Westlake  v.  Wheat,  43  Hun  (N.  Y.),  77;  on  Trugts,  §  101. 

1  Perry  on  Truata,  §  99.  «  CoUinson  v,  Patrick,  2  Keen,  123 ; 

3  Kekewich  v.  Manning,  1  DeG.  M.  Tiemey  v.  Wood,  19  Bear.  330. 

&  G.  176,  187  ;  Fortescue  v.  Bamett,  3  *  2n  re  Earl  of  Lucan,  L.  R.  45  Oh. 

Myl.  &  K.  36 ;  Roberts  v.  Lloyd,  2  Beav.  Diy.  470 ;  Kekewich  v.  Manning,  1  DeG. 

376;  Gilbert  ».  Qyerton,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  M.  &  G.  176;  Wilcocks  p.  Hannyngton, 

683;  Appeal  of  Elliott's  Ex'rs,  50  Pa.  5  Ir.  £q.  (N.  C.)  38,  45;  Morgan  v, 

St.  75 ;  1   Perry  on  Trusts,  §  101 ;  1  Malleson,  10  Eq.  475 ;  Girard  Trust  Co. 

Lewin  on  Trusts,  58.    See  earlier  cases  v.  Mellor,  156  Pa   St.  579;  Hill  on 

contra,  Edwards  v.  Jones,  1  MyL  &  Cr.  Trustees,  140, 141. 
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sionarj  interest,  but  it  onlj  purported  to  create  a  charge 
thereon,  no  trust  was  thereby  brought  into  existence.^ 

§  819.  Seoond,  Trust  created  by  Settler  making  Himself 
Tmstee.  —  When  the  settler  takes  his  own  property  and 
makes  himself  trustee  of  it  by  an  unequivocal  declaration 
of  trust,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  an  express  trust  is 
thereby  brought  into  being,  whether  or  not  he  receives  any 
consideration  for  his  act^  Such  a  transaction  involves  no 
transfer  of  the  legal  estate,  except  the  theoretical  transfer 
which  the  owner  makes  from  himself  as  an  individual  to 
himself  as  a  trustee.  But  the  matter  for  careful  inquiry 
here  is  as  to  the  passing  over  of  the  equitable  estate.  Was 
an  unequivocal  declaration  made  and  delivered  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  The  intent  of  the  declarant,  in  such  a  case,  is  again 
to  be  ascertained  from  a  proper  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion of  his  language.  The  question  as  to  the  delivery  of  the 
document,  however,  is  often  perplexing.  •  For  example,  A 
makes  and  duly  executes  a  deed,  in  which  he  declares  that  he 
will  thereafter  hold  a  designated  lot  of  land  in  trust  for  B. 
How  and  to  whom  must  it  be  delivered,  in  order  to  become 
operative?  "In  no  case,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  "has  it  ever  been  held  as  yet  that  a  party  may,  by 
transferring  his  property  from  one  pocket  to  another,  make 
himself  trustee.  In  every  case  where  a  trust  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  party  creating  it  has  placed  the  evidence  thereof 
in  the  custody  of  another,  and  has  thereby  shown  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  completed  act."^  This  is  certainly  a  clear 
statement  of  the  safer  rule  of  practice  —  that  the  declarant 
must  deliver  the  document,  either  to  the  cestui  que  trust  him- 
self, or  to  some  third  party  for  him.  But,  as  is  suggested  by 
a  recent  careful  writer,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  delivery 
for  him  to  indicate,  in  any  other  clear  manner,  his  intention 
to  make  the  instrument  become  operative  in  his  own  hands, 
as  by  acknowledging  it  before  a  notary  public,  or  by  placing 
and  retaining  it  among  other  valuable  and  frequently  in- 

1  /n  re  Earl  of  Lncan,  L.  R.  45  Ch.  ■  If   the  instrament  be  not  prop- 

Div.  470 ;  Bispham't  Prin.  Eq.  §  67.  erly  delivered  it  can  not  be  npheld  as 

'  Donaldson  v,  Donaldson,  Kaj,  711;  a  declaration  of  trust    Wadd  v,  Hazel- 

Milroy  v.  Lord,  4  DeG.  F.  &  J.  264;  ton,  137  N.  Y.  215;  Smith's  Est,  144 

Ellison  V.  Ellison,  6  Ves.  656.  662;  Col-  Pa.  St  428;    Soolard's  Est,  141  Mo. 

bertsonr.Witbeck,127U.  S.826;  Stone  642;  Wylie  v.  Charlton,  43  Neb.  840; 

V.  Hackett,  12  Oraj  (Mass.),  227 ;  Janes  Roberts  t^.  MnUinder,  94  Ga.  493. 

V.  Falk,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  468 ;  Lane  v,  Ew-  *  Govin  v.    De    Miranda.   76  Hon 

log,  31  Mo.  75 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  98.  (N.  Y.),  414,  419. 
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spected  papers,  or  by  stating  to  witnesses  that  he  had  de- 
livered it  from  himself  as  an  individual  to  himself  as  trustee, 
etc.^  And  there  is  abundant  authority  to  the  effect  that  he 
need  not  part  with  possession  of  the  instrument.^ 

§  820.  Third,  Bxeoutory  Agreement  or  Promiie  to  settle 
Proi>erty  in  Tmet.  —  In  the  third  class  of  cases  —  those  in 
which  there  is  an  imperfect  or  executory  agreement  or 
promise  to  transfer  the  property  or  to  hold  it  in  future  in 
trust  for  another  —  the  element  of  consideration  becomes 
controlling.  For  when  the  promise  rests  upon  a  valuable 
consideration  a  contract  arises,  which  will  be  enforced  by  the 
courts ;  but  when  the  declaration  or  promise  is  purely  volun- 
tary—  not  based  on  any  valuable  consideration  —  and  rests 
in  fieriy  there  is  ordinarily  nothing  to  move  a  court  of  either 
law  or  equity  to  grant  relief.  Therefore,  where  the  promise 
or  stipulation  is  executory  or  incomplete,  the  two  essentially 
different  groups  of  cases  are  those  in  which  valuable  consid- 
erations exist  and  those  in  which  such  consideration  is  want- 
ing. The  distinction  here  found,  as  it  is  applied  to  trusts  or 
other  equitable  interests,  is  the  same  as  that  between  gifts 
and  executory  contracts  at  common  Ijiw.  The  gift  must  be 
perfected  by  delivery  of  possession  of  the  subject-matter; 
while  the  contract,  based  on  a  promise  to  pay  value,  can  be 
enforced  though  no  such  delivery  has  been  made.' 

The  instances  are,  of  course,  plentiful  in  which  the  owner 
of  property  has  entered  into  an  agreement,  in  consideration 
of  money  or  money's  worth  paid  or  promised,  or  of  a  mar- 
riage to  be  consummated,^  to  hold  such  property  in  trust  for 
another,  or  to  convey  it  to  him  in  trust  for  a  third  party. 
And  in  no  such  a  case  has  a  court  of  equity  refused,  as  be- 
tween the  parties  themselves,  to  declare  and  enforce  a  trust 

1  Chaplin  on  Express  Trusts  and  Knlp  v,  March,  181  Pa.  St.  627;  West- 
Powers,  §  78.    See  Govin  v.  De  Mi-  lake  v.  Wheat,  43  Hnn  (N.  T.),  77. 
randa,  140  N.  Y.  474 ;  Martin  v.  Funk,  *  In  speaking  of  marriage  as  a  Tal- 
75  N.  Y.  134,  142;  Wadd  v.  Hazelton,  nable  consideration,  the  distinction  must 
137  N.  Y.  215.  always  be  borne  in  mind  between  an  ex- 

*  Clavering  v.  Clayering,  2  Vem.  473 ;  isting  married  relation  and  the  coDtraet- 

Sonrerbye  v.  Arden,  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  iog  of  a  marriage  as  an  inducement  to 

240,  256 ;  Bnnn  v.  Winthrop,  1  Johns.  some  other  act  or  promise.    The  latter 

Ch.  (NY.)  329 ;  Adams  v.  Adams,  21  is  a  yalnable  consideration,  but  not  the 

WaU.  (U.S.)  185;  Johnson  v.  Smith,  former.    Johnston  r.  Spicer,  107  N.  Y. 

I  Vee.  Sr.  314.  185 ;  De  Barante  r.  Gott,  6  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

s  2   Blackst.   Com.  p.  *441.     See  492;  Chilvers  v.  Race,  194  Bl.  71  ;  J8 

Sherk  v,  Endreee,  3  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  255 ;  Amer.  Law  Rev.  379. 
Zimmerman  o.  Stieeper,  75  Pa.  St  147 ; 
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in  favor  of  the  promissee  or  designated  beneficiary,  upon 
application  being  properly  made  to  it  for  that  purpose.^  Be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  agreement,  equitable  interests  flowing 
therefrom  are  as  fully  protected  as  are  legal  rights.  But,  as 
will  more  fully  appear  hereafter,  creditors  of  the  promissor 
and  persons  having  in  the  property  equitable  interests,  of  which 
the  other  parties  to  the  contract  have  notice,  may  sometimes 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  attempted  trust.  When 
an  intended  trust  is  not  perfectly  created,  but  the  incomplete 
or  defective  instrument  is  delivered  for  value  actually  ad- 
vanced or  promised,  the  court  will  enforce  the  trust,  if 
enough  appear  from  the  document  to  show  what  are  its  terms 
and  who  are  the  parties  to  be  benefited.'  ^In  such  cases, 
effect  is  given  to  the  consideration  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  though  informally  expressed."'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  court  will  not  move  to  carry  out  a 
trust,  even  where  a  valuable  consideration  appears,  if  its  terms 
and  conditions  can  not  be  ascertained  with  sufiScient  clearness, 
or  the  cestuis  que  truetent  are  not  definitely  indicated  or 
known.* 

After  some  vacillation  by  the  courts,  it  is  now  settled  in 
most  jurisdictions  that  an  imperfect  or  executory  conveyance 
or  declaration  of  trust,  which  is  also  purely  voluntary,  will 
never  be  aided  or  enforced  in  equity.^  ^^  I  take  the  distinction 
to  be,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  ^  that  if  you  want  the  assistance  of 
the  court  to  constitute  you  cestui  que  trusty  and  the  instrument 
is  voluntary,  you  shall  not  have  that  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  you  cestui  que  trust ;  .  .  •  but  if  the  party  has 
completely  transferred  stock,  etc.,  though  it  is  voluntary,  yet, 
the  legal  conveyance  being  effectually  made,  the  equitable  in- 

1  Baldwin  r.  Humphrey,  44  N.  Y.  •  1  Perry  on  Trnsti,  §  95. 

609;  Young  v.  Young.  80  N.  Y.  422,  *  DiUaye  p.  Greenough,  45  N.  Y. 

437 ;  MerriU  v.  Peaslee,  146  Mass.  460 ;  438 ;  Ham  v.  Van  Orden,  84  N.  Y.  257  ; 

Whitehouse  r.  Whitehouse,  90  Me.  468 ;  Ownes  v.  Ownes,  23  N.  J.  Eq.  60. 
BeD8Cottert;.GreeD,60Md.327;  Taylor  *  Matter  of  James,  146  N.  Y.  78; 

r.  Pownal,  10  Leigh  (Va.),  172,  183;  Martin  i;.  Funk,  75  N.  Y.  134  ;  Mintum 

1  Perry  on  Trusts,  $  95.    The  consider-  v.  Seymour,  4  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  497, 

ation  must  he  legal  and  the  contract  498;   Hayes  v,  Kershaw,  1   Sand.  Ch. 

otherwise  valid.    MerriU  v,  Peaslee,  146  (N.  Y.)  258 ;  Acker  v.  Phoenix,  4  Paige 

Mass.  460.  (N.  Y.)  305  ;  Matthews  v.  Hoagland,  48 

*  Livingston  v.  Livingston,  2  Johns.  N.  J.  Eq.  455  ;  Moore  v,  Moore,  43 L.J. 

Ch.  (N.  Y.)  537;  Huntley  w.  Huntley,  Ch.  617,  623;  1    Perry  on  Trusts,  §97; 

8  bed.  Eq.  (N.  C.)   250;   Young  v.  Pomeroy,  Eq.  Jnr.  {1148;  Stoiy,  Eq. 

Young,  80  N.  Y.  422,  437.  Jur.  $  987. 
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terest  will  be  enforced  by  this  court."  ^  That  is,  in  a  voluntary 
declaration  or  settlement  in  trust,  if  everything  is  not  done, 
nothing  is  done.  The  court  will  not  compel  one,  who  has 
merely  promised  without  consideration  that  he  would  give  or 
settle  property  in  trust,  to  go  on  and  perform  that  promise 
against  his  will.  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  his  property  from 
him  by  force  and  give  it  to  another.^  And,  when  a  person 
has  promised  to  settle  property  by  his  will  in  favor  of  mere 
volunteers,  but  has  died  without  making  such  a  settlement, 
equity  will  afford  no  assistance  to  the  promissees  against  the 
heirs  or  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased  promissor.' 
So,  although  the  technical  rulo  of  law  is  that  a  seal  imports  a 
consideration,  yet  it  is  settled  in  England  that  the  mere  fact 
that  an  executory  promise  to  convey  property  in  trust  is  under 
seal  will  not  alter  the  rule  as  here  stated,  if  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  be  no  consideration  for  the  promise.^  And,  while  in 
some  of  the  early  cases  in  this  country  it  was  said  that  the 
courts  would  not  execute  a  voluntary  executory  agreement 
^^ unless  it  is  under  secUj^  it  is  nevertheless  safe  to  say  that,  at 
the  present  time,  the  rule  of  America  in  this  regard  is  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  England.^ 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  contract  or  promise  founded  on  the  meritori- 
ous consideration  of  blood,  or  on  that  of  an  existing  relation  of 
marriage,  is  voluntary,  so  as  to  come  within  the  above-stated 
rule  of  equity.  While  Sugden  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
he  decided,  in  the  case  of  Ellis  v.  Nimmo,  that  a  blood  relation- 
ship was  sufficient  to  move  a  court  of  equity  to  enforce  an  exec- 
utory trust.®  He  subsequently  allowed  this  decision  to  be 
overruled  in  England.^    And  the  doctrine  is  now  firmly  estab- 

1  Ellison    V.   Ellison,    6  Yes.  656 ;  its  importance  because  of  statutes,  that 

Tonng  V,  Yonng,  80  N.  T.  422 ;  Wadd  it  would  be  a  construction  out  of  har- 

V.  Hazelton,  137  N.  Y.  215.  monj  with    the   present  tendency  of 

*  Tonng  V.  Tonng,  80  N.  T.  422,  equity  tribunals,  which  should  carry 
437.  out  a  voluntary  executory  agreement 

>  Warriner  v.  Rogers,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  simply  because  it  was  under  seal.    But 

340 ;  Morgan  v.  Malleson,  L.  R.  10  £q.  see  I  Perry  on  Trusts,  $  111 ;  Dennisop 

475.  V.  Goehring,  7  Barr  (Fa.),  175 ;  Cald- 

4  Hale  V,  Lamb,  S  Eden,  292,  S94;  weU  v.  Williams,  I  Bailey  Eq.  (S.  C.) 

Eyelyn  v.  Templar,  2  Bro.  Ch.   148;  175;  Mahan  v.  Mahan,  7  B.  Mon.  (Ky.) 

Meek  r.  KettleweU,  1  Hare,  464;  Dil-  579 ;  Leeper  o.  Taylor,  111  Mo.  312. 
lin  V,  Coppin,  4  Myl  &  Cr.  647 ;  Dening  •  Lloyd  &  Qonld,  333. 

p.  Ware,  22  Beav.  184.  ?  Moore  v,  Crofton,  3  Jones  &  La  T. 

*  So  little  attention  is  now  paid  by  438,  442.  But,  even  in  this  case,  he 
our  courts  to  mere  formalities,  and  the  still  expressed  his  belief  in  the  sound- 
formality  of  a  seal  has  lost  so  much  of  ness  of  Ellis  v.  Kimmo. 
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lished  in  that  country  that  not  even  in  favor  of  a  wife  or  child 
will  the  court  carry  out  an  executory  agreement  resting  on  no 
valuable  consideration ;  and  this  is  true,  whether  the  attempt 
be  made  to  have  it  enforced  against  the  settler  himself,  or 
against  his  heirs  or  devises,  or.  against  other  volunteers  who 
claim  under  an  executed  agreement  with  him.^  While  the 
authorities  in  the  United  States  are  not  entirely  harmonious 
upon  this  point,  yet  the  strongly  prevailing  view  is  in  favor  of 
the  English  rule.^  Thus,  in  New  York,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  recently  said :  ^^  The  general  principle  is  esfcablished  that 
in  no  case  whatever  will  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  favor  of 
mere  volunteers,  whether  it  be  upon  a  voluntary  contract  or  a 
settlement,  however  meritorious  may  be  the  consideration,  and 
although  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  wife  or  child."  ^  In  a 
few  of  the  states,  however,  such  as  New  Jersey,*  South  Caro- 
lina,^ Missouri,®  and  Kentucky ,7  the  decisions  are  the  other 
way.  Yet,  even  in  the  few  jurisdictions  where  a  wife  or  child 
is  thus  favored,  the  rule  is  said  to  be  confined  to  those  two 
relationships;  and  it  will  not  extend  its  advantages  to  more 
remote  relatives  of  the  voluntary  promissor,  such  as  brothers, 
sisters,  parents,  or  grandchildren,®  nor  to  illegitimate  children.^ 
§  321.  Revooatioii  of  Trusts,  which  have  been  created  by 
Direct  Words.  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
revocability  of  a  voluntary  trust  by  the  settler,  after  it  has  once 
been  completely  declared  or  settled.  When  a  valuable  consid- 
eration exists,  no  such  question  can  practically  arise,  because 
in  such  a  case,  a  contract  having  been  brought  into  existence 

1  Moore  r.  Crofton,  3  Jones  &  La  T.  *  Leeper  v.  Taylor,  111  Mo.  312. 

438,  442;  Price  v.  Price,  14  Beav.  598;  ?  Bright  v.  Bright,  8  B.  Mon.  (Ky.) 

HoUowaj  t;.  Headington,  8  Sim.  324;  194,  197;  Mahan  v.  Mahan;  7  B.  Mon. 

Jefferys  v.  Jefferys,  1  Cr.  &  Phil.  138  ;  (Ky.)  679 ;  Mclntire  v,  Hughes,  4  Bibb 

Evelyn  v.  Templar,  2  Bro.   Ch.   148 ;  (Kj.),  186.    Bat  in  most  of  the  cases, 

DiUon  V.  Coppin,  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  647.  in  Missonri,  South  Carolina,  and  Ken- 

*  Matter  of  James,  146  N.  T.  78, 93 ;  tacky,  stress  has  also  been  laid  on  the 
Wadd  V.  Hazelton,  137  N.  T.  215;  existence  of  a  seal  as  indicating  a  con- 
CampbeU's  Est.  7  Pa.  St.  100:  Water-  sideration. 

man  v.  Morgan,  114  Ind.  237 ;  McHngh  >  Downing  v.  Townsend,  Amb.  592; 

V.  O'Connor,  91  Ala.  243.    See  1  Perry  Bnford's  Heirs  v.  McKee,  1  Dana  (Ky.), 

on  Trusts,  §  109 ;  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.  $  1 148.  107 ;  Tarbox  r.  Grant,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  199 ; 

*  Matter  of  James,  146  N.  Y.  78,  93.  Hayes  v.  Kershaw,  1  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 

*  Tarbox  v.  Grant,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  199 ;  258. 

Landon  v.  Hutton,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  500.  *  Fursaker  v.  Robinson,  Pr.  Ch.  475. 

These  cases  contain  valuable  discusiions  See  Bunn  v.  Winthrop,  1  Johns.  Ch. 

of  the  question.  (N.  Y.)  329;   Matter   of  James,   146 

»  CaldweU  v.  Williams,  I  BaUey  Eq.  N.  Y.  78. 
(S.  C.)  175. 
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by  the  meeting  of  at  least  two  minds,  it  can  not  be  done  away 
with  by  the  act  of  one  of  them  alone.  When  a  debtor  has 
made  a  volmitary  assignment  of  his  property  in  trust  for  his 
creditors,  a  valuable  consideration,  although  a  past  one,  is 
supplied  by  the  existence  of  the  debts ;  and,  if  the  creditors 
have  assented  to  such  transfer  thereby  making  it  a  contract,  it 
has  become  irrevocable  by  the  assignor.^  In  this  country,  from 
the  fact  of  the  assignment  alone,  and  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
regulation  the  assent  of  the  creditors  is  presumed  (unless  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved^)  and  thus  a  contract  is  held  to 
exist.^  In  England  it  is  a  question  of  the  intent  of  the  assignor 
to  make  a  completed  assignment.  If  the  language  used  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  show  that  he  intended  the  transfer  to 
be  final,  or  if  it  be  proved  that  the  creditors  expressly  or  tacitly 
consented  to  the  assignment,  a  contract  emerges,  irrevocable 
by  the  assignor.* 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  executed  voluntary  settlement 
in  trust  has  been  made,  may  the  donor  revoke  it  at  pleasure, 
or  in  order  to  reserve  that  privilege  must  he  have  inserted  in 
the  settlement  an  express  power  of  revocation  ?  The  correct 
answer  to  this  much  mooted  question  appears  to  depend  on  the 
intention  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  settlement.  The 
absence  of  an  express  power  of  revocation,  in  other  words,  is 
not  conclusive,  but  only  makes  a  prima  facie  case  of  a  trust  ir- 
revocable by  its  maker.^  When,  from  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  intent 
to  make  an  irrevocable  settlement,  and  there  was  apparently 

^  Si'ggen  V.  Evans,  32  EDg.  L.  &  Mer.  707;  Harland  i;.  Binka,  15  Q.  B. 

Eq.  139;  Walwyn  v,  Coutta,  3  Sim.  14,  713 ;  Acton  v.  Woodgate,  2  Myl.  &  K. 

3  Mer.  707.  492,  495;   New  v.  Hunting   (1897),  1 

«  See  Gibson  v.  Rees,  50  lU.  383.  Q.  B.  607,  615;  Synnott  v.  Simpson,  5 

»  NicoU  V.  Mumford.  4  Johns.  Ch.  H.  L.  Cas.  121,  133.  It  was  said  in 
(N.  T.)  522 ;  Cnnningham  v.  Freeborn,  Garrard  v.  Lord  Landerdale,  3  Sim.  1, 
11  Wend.  (N.  T.)  240;  Pingree  v.  Com-  that,  even  after  the  assignment  had 
stock,  18  Pick.  (Mass.)  46;  Fellows  v.  been  c^mronnicated  to  the  creditors,  it 
Greenleaf,  43  N.  H.  421 ;  Head  v.  Rob-  might  be  revoked  bj  the  debtor.  Bat 
inson,  6  Watts  &  S.  (Pa.)  329;  Ten-  this  is  manifestlj  not  now  the  law  of 
nant  i;.  Stonej,  1  Rich.  £q.  (S.  C.)  223 ;  England.  See  also  Bill  v.  Coreton,  2 
England  v.  Reynolds,  38  Ala.  370,  1  Mjl.  &  K.  503,  511;  Johns  v,  James, 
Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  327.  This  presumption  L.  R.  8  Ch.  Div.  744. 
may  be  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  ^  See  this  dearly  explained  in  Gam- 
assignment  is  not  for  t4ie  benefit  of  the  sey  v.  Mandy,  24  N.  J.  Eq.  243,  13 
creditors,  or  is  in  an  objectionable  or  Amer.  Law  Reg.  (n.  b.)  345,  with  note ; 
onnsoal  form.  See  2  Perry  on  Tmsts,  also  in  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  104  and 
§  593.  note. 

«  Walwyn  v.  Coatts,  3  Sim.  14,  3 
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no  motive  for  making  such  a  binding  arrangement,  the  court 
may  permit  the  grantor  to  annul  the  trust,  although  no  right  to 
do  so  was  expressly  reserved.^  Whereas,  if  there  existed  a 
manifest  design  to  dispose  permanently  and  definitely  of  the 
property  in  trust,  or  if  there  appear  a  clear  and  sufficient  reason 
for  doing  so,  such,  for  example,  as  to  provide  for  an  indigent 
family  or  to  guard  against  the  efiFects  'of  extravagance  or  in- 
temperance on  the  part  of  the  settler,  the  arrangement  will  be 
declared  complete  and  irrevocable,  unless  there  exist  an  express 
power  of  revocation.^  In  the  former  case,  the  absence  of  both 
motive  and  intent  to  make  the  trust  permanent  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  mistake  in  not  reserving  the  power  to  revoke ;  while 
in  the  latter  no  such  evidence  exists,  (a) 


Precatory  Words. 

§  322.  Tituits  oremted  by  Precatory  Words  —  Preoatory 
Ttnsts.  —  Precatory  trusts  are  those  created  by  words  of  prayer, 
entreaty,  request,  hope,  desire,  expectation,  and  the  like,  and 
not  of  direct  command  or  explicit  declaration.  They  occur 
almost  exclusively  in  wills,  because  testators,  in  preparing 
their  last  wills  and  testaments,  are  apt  to  have  in  mind  the 
times  and  circumstances  under  which  the  documents  will  be 
read  and  put  into  operation,  and  to  soften  their  language, 
accordingly,  from  that  of  harsh  command  to  that  of  request  or 
expectation.     Such  forms  of  trusts  may  occur,  however,  and 

(a)  In  New  York,  when  the  settler  resenres  for  his  own  benefit  an  abso- 
lute power  to  revoke  the  trust,  he  remains  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
property,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  his  creditors  and  purchasers  are  concerned. 
Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896  ch.  647),  §  125;  Conkling  v.  Davies,  14  Abb. 
N.  C.  499, 501 ;  Von  Hesse  v.  MacKaye,  186  N.  T.  114;  Van  Cott  v.  Pren- 
tice, 104  N.  T.  45. 

1  Oamsej  v.  Mondy,  S4  N.  J.  £q.  Dir.  1, 17 ;  Von  Hesse  v.  MacEaye,  1S6 

843 ;  Doran  v.  McConlo^e,  150  Pa.  St  N.  T.  1 U ;  Ck>nkUng  o.  Dayies,  U  Abb. 

98,  115;  Barnard  v,  Qantz,  UO  N.  T.  N.  C.  (N.  T.)  499  ;   Culroee  v.  Gibbons, 

349,  255;   Farleigh  v.   Cadmann,  159  ISO  N.  T.  447, 452 ;  Wilson  t7.  AnderKm, 

N.  T.  169,  172;  In  re  Thurston,  154  186  Pa.  St.  531 ;  Reidj  o.  Small,  154  Pa. 

Mass.  596;  Cooke  v.  Lamotte,  15  Beav.  St.  505 ;  Neal  v.  Black,  177  Pa.  St.  88 ; 

234;  Brannin  v.  Shirley,  91  Ky.  450;  New  v,  Hnntmg  (1897),  2  Q.  B.  19; 

Ewing  V.  Wilson,  19  Lawy.  Rep.  Ann.  The  maker  of  the  trust  may  also  ex- 

767.    But  see  Howard  v.  Howard,  60  pressly  reserve  a  power  to  modify  the 

Yt  862;  Sargent  v,  Baldwin,  60  Vt  same.    Locke  v.  F.  L.  &  T.  Co.,  140 

17.  N.  Y.  146. 

<  Tucker  v.  Bennett,  L.  R.  38  Ch. 
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are  occasionally  found,  in  other  instruments.^  The  principle, 
upon  which  courts  proceed  in  spelling  out  trusts  from  such  lan- 
guage, is  that,  while  the  form  of  expression  is  modified  and 
softened  by  the  testator,  his  meaning  is  the  same  as  if  he  used 
more  explicit  and  unequivocal  words  in  ordering  and  directing 
the  disposition  of  his  property.*  In  every  day  life,  commands 
of  the  most  emphatic  nature  are  frequently  issued  in  the  form 
of  requests.  And  it  is  natural  that  testators  should  often  adopt 
the  same  method  of  giving  instructions  which  are  intended  to 
be  imperative.  The  finding  by  equity  of  precatory  trusts  in 
such  instruments  is,  therefore,  simply  an  application  of  the 
fundamental  rule  of  construction  of  wills  —  the  rule  which  re- 
quires the  intention  of  the  testator  to  be  ascertained  and  carried 
out  —  whereby  forms  of  express  trusts  are  shown  to  be  created 
by  the  testamentary  language  employed.^  For  example,  a  tes- 
tator gives  property  to  his  wife,  with  a  "  request "  that  out  of  its 
proceeds  she  shall  maintain  his  niece,  who  has  been  brought  up 
by  him  and  taught  to  depend  upon  him  for  support ;  and  a 
court  of  equity  finds,  from  such  language  and  circumstances, 
that  a  trust  was  meant  to,  be  impressed  upon  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  donee.^ 

§  823.  Intent  the  Chief  Bxponent  of  Preomtory  Trusts.  — 
Some  writers  have  laboriously  collected  long  lists  of  expressions, 
which  l^ave  been  held  in  some  cases  to  have  created  precatory 
trusts,  and  other  lists  of  those  which  have  been  decided  to  be 
insuflBcient  for  that  purpose.*  But,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  adjudications,  these  are  of  but  little  assistance.  The 
question  presented,  in  each  case,  is  that  of  the  interpretation 
and  construction  of  a  will,  which  is  probably  different  in  some 
respects  from  every  other  will.  And  this  requires  that  the 
entire  document  shall  be  studied  and  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator ascertained,  as  expressed  by  the.  words  he  has  used,  ac- 
cording to  their  ordinary  and  natural  meaning,  but  possibly 

1  See  Liddard  v.  Liddard,  28  Bear.  Young  v.  Martin,  S  Too.  &  CoU.  582 ; 

266;  Verzier  v.  Ck>nyard,  75  Conn.  1;  Clay  v.  V7ood,  153  N.  T.  134;  Aldrich 

Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  $  76.  v.  Aldrich,  172  Mass.  101 ;  Eberhardt  v. 

*  Knight  V.  Bonghton,  11  CI.  &  Fin.  Perolin,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  570;   Boyle  v, 
518,  548;  Knight  v.  Knight,  3  Bear.  Boyle,  152  Pa.  St  108. 

148,173;  Mason  v.  Limbnry,  cited  in  *  CoUisterJv.  Fassitt,  163N.  Y.  281. 

Vernon  v,  Vernon,  Amb.  4;   HiU  on  *  Seel  Perry  on  Tni8t8,§§  112, 113; 

Tmstees  (4th  Amer.  ed.),  p.  73.  1  Ames,  Cases  on  Tmsts,  p.  82  et  ieq. 

•  Eaton  V.  Watts,  L.  B.  4  Eq.  151, 155; 
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modified  by  the  context  and  his  situation  and  circumstances 
at  the  time  when  be  used  them.^ 

As  a  rule  or  principle  of  construction  subsidiary  to  that 
which  requires  the  testamentary  intent  to  be  sought,  it  was  at 
one  time  held  by  the  English  courts,  in  conformity  to  the  old 
Roman  law,  that  precatory  words  in  a  will  were  to  be  taken 
as  prima  facie  imperative,  and  would  raise  a  trust,  unless  a 
contrary  intent  appeared  from  the  context  or  circumstances.* 
But  this  doctrine  has  been  abolished  by  recent  decisions  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  now  firmly  established  there  that  such  expressions 
alone  do  not  import  a  command.'  In  the  case  of  Hill  v.  Hill,* 
decided  in  1897,  a  summary  of  the  rule  of  construction,  which 
is  now  controlling,  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Esher,  M.R. :  **  Words 
of  request  in  their  ordinary  meaning  convey  a  mere  request, 
and  do  not  convey  a  legal  obligation  of  any  kind  either  at  law 
or  in  equity.  But  in  any  particular  case  there  may  be  circum- 
stances which  would  oblige  the  court  to  say  that  such  words 
have  a  meaning  beyond  their  ordinary  meaning  and  import  a 
legal  obligation."  This  is  a  clear  expression  of  a  principle  for 
which  some  of  the  English  judges  had  long  contended,^  but 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  thoroughly  crystallized 
into  law  in  the  leading  case  of  In  re  Adams  &  Kensington 
Vestry.^ 

In  the  United  States,  the  best  decisions  of  recent  years  are 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  present  English  rule.^    In  the  Su- 

1  Colton  V.  Colton,  127  U.  8.  300,  L.  R.  Jr.  811;  Atkinaon  v.  Atkinson, 

312;   Claj  v.  Wood,   153  N.  Y.  184;  62  L.  T.  735. 
Aldrich   v.   Aldrich,    172   Mass.    101;  «  (1^97),  1  Q.  B.  483. 

Dexter  v.  Evans,  63  Conn.  58 ;  Eber-  ^  See  Lambe  v.  Eames,  L.  R.  6  Ch. 

hardt  v.   Perolin,   49  N.  J.  Eq.  570;  App.  597;  Sale  v,  Moore,  1  Sim.  534, 

Boyle  V.  Boyle,  152  Pa.  St.  108;  Mnr-  540;  Mossoorie  Bank  v.  Raynor,  L.  R. 

phy  V.  Carlin,  113  Mo.  112;   1  Ames,  7  App.  Cas.  321;  Reeres  v.  Baker,  18 

Cases  on  Trusts,  96,  97 ;  1  Jarman  on  Beav.  372 ;  In  re  Hutchinson  &  Tenant, 

Wills,  p.  •356.  L.  R.  8  Ch.  Div.  540;  Briggs  v.  Penny, 

3  Knight   V,   Knigbt,  3  Bear.  148,  3  MacN.  &  G.  546;  McCormick  v,  Gro- 

173;  Knight  v.  Bonghton,  11  CI.  &Fin.  gan,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  82;  Parnall  v.  Par- 

513;  Hill  on  Trustees  (4th  Araer.  ed.),  nail,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  Div.  96. 
73.    <*The  wish  of  a  testator,"  it  was  «  L.  R.  27  Ch.  Diy.  394;    Brett's 

said,  "like  the  request  of  a  sovereign,  is  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  13. 
equivalent  to  a  command."  ^  Colton  v.  Colton,  127  U.S.  300; 

^*  Inre  Hamilton  (1895),  2  Ch.  370;  Collister  «.  Fassitt,  163  N.  T.  281 ;  Clay 

Hill  t».  Hill  (1897),  1  Q.  B.  483;  Booth  v.  Wood,  153  N.  Y.  134;  In  re  Gardner, 

V.  Booth  (1894),  2  Ch.  282 ;  In  re  Dig-  140  N.  Y.  122 ;  Matter  of  IngersoU,  131 

gles,  L.   R.  39  Ch.   Dir.  253;    In  re  N.   Y.    573;    Phillips   v.  PhiUips,  112 

Adams  &  Kensington  Vestry,  L.  R.  27  N.  Y.  197 ;  Brown  r.  Perry,  51  N.  Y. 

Ch.  Div.  394;   Adams  v.  Lopdell,  25  App.  Div.  11,  12;  Aldrich  v.  Aldrich, 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  was  exhaust- 
ively discussed,  in  1888,  in  the  case  of  Colton  v.  Coltou.^  The 
testator  there  gave  a  large  estate  to  his  wife,  and  said  in  con. 
nection  with  the  gift :  **  I  recommend  to  her  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  my  mother  and  sister,  and  request  her  to  make  such 
gift  and  provision  for  them  as  in  her  judgment  will  be  best." 
It  was  held  that  a  trust  was  thereby  created.  But  the  decision 
was  not  based  alone  on  the  words  above  quoted,  but  rather  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  court  that,  in  view  of  the  largeness  of 
the  estate  and  the  added  fact,  which  was  proved,  that  the  tes- 
tator's mother  and  sister  had  only  a  meagre  income  of  their 
own,  he  could  not  have  irUended  to  confide  solely  in  his  wife's 
affection  for  his  relatives  to  determine  what  she  should  do  for 
them,  but  must  have  meant  that  his  language  should  carry  a 
command.^  The  same  principle  of  construction  has  been  uni- 
formly recognized  in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.^  And  in 
New  York,*  New  Jersey,*  Massachusetts,^  Indiana,^  Iowa,® 
Missouri,^  Virginia,^^  South -Carolina,^^  and  Maryland,^  such  is 


172  Mass.  101 ;  Dnrant  v.  Smith,  159 
Mass.  229  ;  Boyle  v.  Boyle,  152  Pa.  St 
108;  Good  r.  Fichthom,  144  Pa.  St. 
287 ;  Eberhardt  p.  Perolin,  49  N.  J.  Eq. 
570;  Dexter  v.  Eyans,  63  Conn.  58; 
Pratt  V.  Tmstees,  88  Md.  610;  Orth 
9.  Ortb,  145  Ind.  184;  Stivers  v,  Gard- 
ner, 88  Iowa,  307 ;  Morphj  v,  Carlin, 
113  Mo.  112;  Sale  v,  Thornberrj,  86 
Kj.  266;  Arnold  v.  Arnold,  41  S.  C. 
291;  Harrison  v,  Harrison,  44  Amer. 
Dec  (Va.)  365. 

1  127  U.  S.  300. 

*  It  is  intimated,  in  this  case,  that,  if 
the  testator,  in  giving  the  same  estate 
to  his  wife,  had  made  a  similar  request 
in  favor  of  their  children,  there  wonld 
have  been  no  trust ;  but  the  wife  wonld 
have  taken  the  property  absolntely,  as 
in  the  English  case  of  In  re  Adams  & 
Kensington  Vestry.  It  could  then  have 
been  safely  assumed  that  the  testator 
meant  to  rely  on  the  mother's  natural 
affection  for  her  children,  and  therefore 
did  not  intend  to  give  her  a  command 
by  the  precatory  words  employed.  But 
such  an  intent  could  not  be  assumed  as 
to  hit  blood  relatives  who  were  not  hers. 
This  distinction  well  illustrates  the  nice 
discrimination  with  which  the  intention 


of  a  testator  is  sought,  when  he  has 
made  use  of  precatory  words. 

s  Pennock's  Est,  20  Pa.  St.  268, 
280;  Paisley's  Appeal,  70  Pa.  St.  153; 
Boyle  w.  Boyle,  152  Pa.  St.  108;  Mur- 
phy's Est.,  184  Pa.  St.  310,  314; 
Gilbert  v.  Chapin,  19  Conn.  342 ;  Dex- 
ter p.  Evans,  63  Conn.  58. 

«  aay  V.  Wood,  153  N.  Y.  134 ; 
Collister  v.  Fassitt,  163  N.  T.  281; 
Matter  of  IngersoU,  131  N.  Y.  573; 
Matter  of  Keleman,  126  N.  Y.  73 ;  Phil- 
lips V.  Phillips,  1 12  N.  Y.  197 ;  Lawrence 
p.  Cooke,  104  N.  Y.  632;  Willets  v. 
Willets,  103  N.  Y.  650,  656;  Fooee 
V.  Whitmore,  82  N.  Y.  405;  Brown  v. 
Perry.  51  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  11,  12. 

^  Eberhardt  v.  Perolin,  49  N.  J.  Eq. 
570. 

«  Aldrich  V.  Aldrich,  172  Mass.  101 ; 
Durant  v.  Smith,  159  Mass.  229 ;  Bacon 
p.  Ransom,  139  Mass.  117. 

'  Orth  P.  Orth,  145  Ind.  184. 

^  Stivers  p.  Gardner,  88  Iowa,  307. 

•  Murphy  p.  Carlin,  113  Mo.  112. 

^^  Harrison  p.  Hanrison,  44  Am^ 
Dec  (Va.)  365. 

"  Arnold  p.  Arnold,  41  S.  C.  291 ; 
Lesesne  p.  Witte,  5  S.  C.  450. 

"  Pratt  p.  Trustees,  88  Md.  610; 
Nunn  p.  O'Brien,  83  Md.  198. 
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undoubtedly  the  present  rule.  In  a  number  of  the  American 
states,  however,  such  as  Maine,^  Alabama,^  and  Florida,^  the 
old  Roman  rule  has  been  early  adopted  and  never  modified.  In 
summary  for  this  country,  then,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  some  of 
the  states,  such  as  those  last  mentioned,  precatory  words  are 
words  of  technical  import  and  without  more  imply  prima  facie 
an  intent  to  create  a  trust ;  while  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  the  courts  of  most  of  the  states,  such  as  those  first 
above  mentioned,  they  are  words,  not  of  technical,  but  of  com- 
mon parlance,  and  do  not  raise  a  trust,  unless  from  the  context 
and  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  testator  it  is  to  be 
fairly  concluded  that  such  was  his  intention. 

The  intention  of  the  testator,  then,  the  **  pole  star  "  for  the 
construction  of  wills,  is  the  one  thing  commonly  sought  for, 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  precatory  trust  has  been 
created.  His  wish,  when  clearly  ascertained,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
command.*  But,  by  the  weight  of  authority,  especially  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  most  recent  decisions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, a  design  to  raise  such  a  trust  shall  not  be  found  prima 
facie  from  the  mere  use  of  precatory  words,  but  must  be  spelled 
out  of  the  entire  document  read  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.^  There  are  several  subordinate  principles, 
which  are  commonly  employed  in  this  connection  in  the  effort 
to  ascertain  intention.  Chief  among  these  is  the  requirement 
that  there  must  be  certainty  as  to  both  the  objects  and  the 
subject-matter  of  the  trust;  that  is,  the  parties  who  are  to 
take  as  beneficiaries  must  be  definitely  indicated,  and  the  prop- 
erty which  they  are  to  take  must  be  clearly  specified.® 

§  324.  Certainty  of  Beneficiaries  as  indicative  of  Precatory 
Tmata As  to  the  first  of  these  requirements,  it  will  be  here- 
after fully  explained  that  certainty  in  the  beneficiary  is  one  of 
the  prime  requisites  of  every  private  trust.^  But  if  a  trust  be 
created  by  direct,  technical  words,  thereby  making  it  plain  be- 

1  Cole  V.  Littlefield,  85  Me.  439.  v,  HiU  (1897),  I  Q.  B.  483 ;  In  re  Adams 

^  McRee'B  Adm'rs  v.  Means,  34  Ala.  &  Kensington  Vestry,  L.  R.  27  Ch.  Div. 

349.  394;  Colton  v,  Colton,  127  U.  S.  300; 

»  Lines  v.  Darden,  5  Fla.  51.  Clay  v.  Wood,  153  N.  Y.  134;  Aldrich 

^  Perhaps  the  three  typical  cases  in  v,  Aldrich,  172  Mass.  101. 

America  may  he  said  to  be  Colton  ».  •  Stead  i;.  Mellor,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div. 

Colton,  127  U.  S.  300;  Gay  r.  Wood,  225,  227;  Briggs  v.  Penny,  3  MacN.  & 

153  N.  T.  134;  and  Aldrich  v.  Aldrich,  G.  546;  Harding  i;.  Glyn,  1  Atk.  469; 

172  Mass.  101.    And  all  of  these  are  in  2  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  1833,  and  notes. 

harmony  with  the  English  rule.  "^  §  327,  infra, 
*  Cases  cited  above,  especially  HiU 
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jond  qnestion  that  the  trustee  is  not  to  take  beneficially,  and  the 
cestui  que  trust  be  not  clearly  pointed  out,  or,  because  of  his 
death  or  inability  to  take,  the  primary  objects  of  the  settlement 
fail,  the  property  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  settler,  or,  if  he 
be  dead,  of  his  heirs  or  personal  representatives ;  and  a  resulting 
trust  is  thus  brought  into  existence.^  Whereas,  in  case  of  un- 
certainty of  the  beneficiary  indicated  by  precatory  words,  the 
courts  will  more  readily  conclude  that  no  trust  whatever  was 
intended,  and  permit  the  donee  to  take  the  property  freed  from 
all  fiduciary  obligation.^  Thus,  suppose  one  lot  of  land  is  de- 
vised to  A, "  in  trust  nevertheless  for  such  persons  as  are 
hereafter  in  this  will  designated,"  and  no  beneficiaries  are 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  will ;  and  another  lot  is  devised  to  A, 
*^  hoping  and  requesting,  however,  that  he  will  use  as  much  of 
the  income  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  of  his  rela- 
tives as  may  be  hereinafter  named,"  and  no  such  relatives  are 
definitely  named  in  the  will.  If  these  testamentary  statements 
be  all  the  evidence  available  as  to  the  intended  dispositions  of 
the  two  lots,  A  will  take  the  former  in  trust  for  the  heirs  of 
the  testator,  but  will  own  the  latter  absolutely  for  his  own 
benefit.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  clear  that  A  is  not  to  take  bene- 
ficially, and  so  he  is  required  to  hold  the  property  in  trust ;  in 
the  other,  the  want  of  certainty  is  evidence  indicating  that  the 
testator  did  not  really  intend  to  create  any  trust.*  The  distinc- 
tion thus  pointed  out  is  the  most  important  practical  one  be- 
tween a  precatory  trust  and  a  trust  made  by  direct  words  of 
command  or  declaration.  In  the  former,  in  case  of  its  failure, 
the  donee  of  the  legal  estate  is  the  more  apt  to  acquire  the 
property  for  his  own  benefit     But,  of  course,  if  the  creator  of 

1  Resulting  trasts  are  sach  as  arise  528 ;  Mnssoorie  Bank  v.  Rajnor,  L.  R. 

by  implication  of  law,  in  favor  of  the  7  App.  Cas.  321 ;  Giles  v.  Anslow,  128 

grantor  or  his  heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  a  111.  187 ;  Harper  v,  Phelps,  21  Conn, 

testator,  when  property  has  been  con-  256. 

yeyed  to  a  trustee  with  the  manifest  *  Cases  cited  in  last  note.    In  the 

intention  that  he  shall  not  hold  it  bene-  first  of  those  eases,  the  Lord  Chancel- 

ficially,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  lor  said :  "  Wherever  the  subject  to  be 

is  to  hold  is  not  fullj  expressed,  or  administered  is  trust  property,  and  the 

for  some   reason  can    not   be  carried  objects  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  ad- 

but.    Such  trusts  are  implied  to  carry  ministered  are  to  be  found  in  a  wiU  not 

out  the  presumed  intent  of  the  settler.  expressly  creating  a  trust,  the  indefinite 

See  discussion  of  th^m  hereafter,  Ch.  nature  and  quantum  of  the  subject,  and 

XXn.  in/ra.  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  object  are 

*  Morice  v.  Bishop  of  Durham,  10  always  used  by  the  court  as  evidence 

Ves.  521,  536;  Meredith  v.  Heneage,  I  that  the  mind  of  the  testator  was  not 

Sim.  542 ;  Harland  v.  Trigg,  1  Bro.  C  C.  to  create  a  trust." 
142;  Hood  V.  Oglander,  34  L.  J.  Ch. 
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a  trust  make  it  clear,  even  by  the  use  of  precatory  words,  that 
he  wishes  the  trustee  to  hold  the  property  for  some  one  otlier 
than  himself,  and  not  to  have  any  beneficial  interest  therein^  this 
design  will  in  some  way  be  carried  out  by  the  court,  even 
though  the  primary  purpose  of  the  settlement  fail,  for  want  of 
certainty,  or  for  otiier  cause.^ 

§  825.  Cortaintj  of  Subjeot-Matter  as  indicative  of  Preca- 
tory Truata.  ^-Another  matter  for  inquiry,  in  this  connection, 
to  aid  in  ascertaining  the  settler's  intent^  is  the  certainty  with 
which  the  property  or  subject-matter  is  pointed  out.  When 
the  identity  or  amount  of  this  is  left  at  all  in  doubt,  and  prec- 
atory language  is  employed,  the  conclusion  most  naturally 
and  commonly  drawn,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  is  that  no  trust  was  meant  to  be  created.*  Cases  of 
this  sort  arise,  and  no  trust  comes  into  existence,  where  the 
donee  is  authorized  to  select  the  particular  piece  of  land,  or  the 
amount  of  it,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  from  the  context  that 
such  choice  is  left  entirely  to  his  discretion ;  ^  or  where  he  is 
to  use  up  as  much  of  it  as  he  may  need  or  desire  and  auy 
"  surplus,"  or  *'  residue,"  is  requested  to  be  held  for  others,  or 
to  be  divided  among  them.^ 

§  826.  Other  Teata  aa  to  whether  or  not  Precatory  Tmata 
eziat.  —  A  few  other  principles,  upon  which  courts  have  laid 
stress  as  helping  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  precatory  trust 
was  designed,  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Thus,  when  the  gift 
is  in  the  first  instance  absolute  and  apparently  for  the  donee's 
own  benefit,  it  will  not  be  cut  down  to  a  trust  by  subsequent 
precatory  words  in  the  will ;  and  especially  is  this  true  when 
other  provisions  of  the  will  intervene  between  the  gift  and  the 
precatory  language  relating  thereto.^    So  the  courts  will  not 

1  Ingram  v,  Fraley,  29  Oa.  553 ;  HiU  *  Knight  v,  Bonghton,  11  CI.  &  Fin. 

on  Tnistees  (4th  Amer.  ed.),  UO^and  513;  Clancartj  v.  Clancartj,  31  L.  R. 

notes;  Hawkins  on  Wills,  160.  Ir.   530,  549;  Pennock's  Est.,  20  Pa. 

3  Knight  V.  Bonghton,  11  CI.  &  Fin.  St.  268;  Willets  v.  Willets,  103  N.  Y. 

513;  Conrnanv.  Harrison,  10  Hare,  234;  650,  656;  Darant  v.  Smith,  159  Mass. 

Durant  V.  Smith,  159  Mass.  229;  Conl-  229;   Nnnn   v.  O'Brien,   83   Md.   198; 

son  V.  Alpangh,  163  111.  298;  Nonn  v.  Conlson  i;.  Alpaugh,   163  HL   298;    1 

O'Brien,  83  Md.  198.  Perrj  on  Trusts,  §  114,  and  note,  and 

>  Williams  v,  Williams,  1  Sim.  n.  B.  §  116. 
358;    Reeves  i;.  Baker,  18  Beav.  372;  *  Webb  r.  Wools,  2  Sim.  k.s.  267; 

Hood  17.  Oglander,  34  Beay.  513;  Foose  Bards weU  v,  Bardswell,  9   Sim.  319; 

V,  Whitmore,  82  N.  Y.  405;  Matter  of  Wilde  v.  Smith,  2  Dem.  (N.  Y.)  93; 

Keleman,    126  N.  Y.  73;    Wyman  v,  Lawrence  r.   Cooke,   104  N.  Y.  632; 

Woodbury,  86  Hon  (N.  Y.),  277,  282;  Clarke  v.  Lenpp,  88  N.  Y.  228;  Brown 

GUbert  v.  Chapin,  19  Conn.  342.  r.  Perry,  51   N.  Y.  App.  Div.  11,  12; 
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raise  such  a  tioist  for  a  purpose,  the  carrying  out  of  which  they 
can  not  compel ;  as  where  a  devise  was  to  the  testator's  wife, 
with  a  request  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  she 
should  support  his  sister,  as  long  as  the  two  women  would  live 
together,  the  court  declared  it  could  not  undertake  to  make 
them  live  together,  and  therefore  would  not  hold  that  there 
was  any  trust.^  Again,  if  the  words  used  indicate  merely  a 
purpose  or  motive  in  making  the  gift,  rather  than  a  direction  as 
to  its  use,  there  will  not  be  any  trust.  Thus  a  gift  of  property 
to  a  person,  '*  to  purchase  a  ring,"  or  **  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
the  children,"  does  not  bring  into  being  a  trust  of  any  kind.* 

There  must  be,  as  prerequisites  to  the  existence  of  a  preca- 
tory trust,  a  reasonably  clear  intent  that  definitely  described 
property  shall  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  cestuis  que  trustent  who 
are  pointed  out  with  common  certainty. 

§  327.  ReqiiiBites  of  Express  TmstB  generaUy.  —  It  has  been 
said  that  "  Three  things  must  concur  to  raise  a  trust,  —  suflB- 
cient  words  to  create  it,  a  definite  subject,  and  a  certain  or 
ascertained  object."'  That  is,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  trust,  in  terms  either  precatory  or  directly 
mandatory,  the  subject-matter  must  be  clearly  indicated,  and 
the  object  or  beneficiary  must  be  definitely  pointed  out.  These 
things  must  coexist,  in  order  that  a  trust  may  come  into 
being.  When  it  has  once  been  created  and  exists  as  an  inter- 
est in  real  property,  its  essential  features  are  seen  to  be  the 
same  as  those  which  were  heretofore  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  a  use ;  namely,  a  trustee  in  being,  a  cestui  qm  trust  in  being 
and  ascertained,  or  so  described  as  to  be  readily  ascertainable, 
and  a  determined  subject-matter  in  esse^  to  which  the  trust 
interest  is  attached.* 

The  word  "  certain "  is  very  important,  in  regard  to  all  of 
these  requisites.  While  uncertainty  as  to  the  individuals  who 
are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  charitable 

Van  Dnyne  ».  Van  Duvne,  U  N.  J.  Eq.  412 ;  Burt  v.  Herron.  66  Pa.  St.  400; 

397;  Second,  etc.  Chorch  v.  Desbrow,  Barrett  i\   Marsh.  126  Mass.  213;   1 

62  Pa.   St.  219;    1   Peny  on  Trusts,  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  1 19. 
$  112,  and  note.  <  Knight  v,  Bonghton,  11  CI.  &  Fin. 

1  Graves  v.  Graves,  13  Ir.  Ch.  182;  513;    Cmwys  v,  Colman,  9  Ves.  319, 

Hood  V.  Oglander,  34  Beav.  513 ;  Harper  323. 

V,  Phelps.  21  Conn.  266.    See  Phillips  *  Phelps'  Executory.  Pond,  23  N.  Y. 

V,  PhiUips,  112  N.  Y.  197,  204.  69,  77 ;  Rose  v.  Hatch,  125  N.  Y.  427, 

«  Apreece  v.  Apreece,  1  Ves.  &  Bea.  431 ;  Greene  v.  Greene,  125  N.  Y.  506, 

364;    Benson  r.  Whittam,  5  Sim.  22;  510;   Sherwood  i?.  Amer.  Bible  Soc,  4 

Bnrke  v.  Valentine,  62  Barb.  (N.  Y.>  Abb.  Ct.  App.  Dec  (N.  Y.)  227. 
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truflt,^  yet  if  in  any  other  form  of  express  trust,  as  to  any  of 
its  requisites,  or  if  in  a  charitable  trust  as  to  any  requisite 
except  the  objects,  there  be  such  uncertainty  that  the  court 
can  not  surely  know  who  or  what  is  meant,  the  settlement 
attempted,  or  apparently  attempted,  can  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  Either  the  entire  scheme  will  fail,  and  there  will  be 
no  trust  at  all,^  or,  if  the  legal  estate  pass  to  one  who  clearly 
ought  not  to  hold  it  for  his  own  advantage,  some  form  of 
implied  trust  will  arise,  either  to  comply  with  the  presumed 
intent  of  the  parties  or  to  work  out  justice  regardless  of  such 
intent.^  It  has  already  been  shown  that  trusts  are  more  apt 
to  exist  by  implication,  or  to  resultj  when  explicit  mandatory 
statements  are  used  by  the  settler  but  uncertainty  arises  as  to 
the  objects  to  be  benefited,  than  in  cases  of  like  ambiguity 
where  the  expressions  used  to  create  the  trusts  are  precatory.* 
When  doubt  springs  from  the  latter  source,  it  frequently 
causes  the  court  to  hold,  in  its  quest  for  the  intentj  that  there 
is  not  enough  evidence  to  raise  a  trust  —  or  rather  that  the 
doubt  is  such  as  in  itself  to  be  evidence  against  the  existence 
of  any  trust  at  all  —  and  that  the  donee  takes  the  property 
absolutely  for  his  own  benefit.* 

It  is  a  rule  which  has  no  exception  that,  if  a  trust  be  once 
properly  created,  equity  will  not  allow  it  to  fail  for  want  of  a 
trustee.^  When  no  trustee  is  properly  named,  or  one  who  is 
duly  appointed  dies,  is  removed,  or  becomes  incapacitated,  the 
court  either  ascertains  or  appoints  another,  or  regards  itself 
as  such  and  executes  the  trust.^  Therefore,  a  trust  rarely  fails 
on  account  of  any  difficulty  as  to  the  trustee.  There  is  ordi- 
narily a  trustee  of  some  kind  in  esse.  But,  when  the  coming 
of  the  trVrSt  into  existence  depends  on  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee^  as  is  true  of  some  forms  of  charitable  trusts  hereafter 
explained,^  then  the  failure  to  name  one,  or  an  attempted 

1  See  §  308,  $upra,  and  §§  345,  346,  Jaqaes,  3  Edw.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  207 ;  Story, 

infra,  £q.  Jar.  §§  98,  976. 

^  CampbeU  v.  Brown,  129  Mass.  23 ;  7  Bennet  v.  Davis,  2  P.  Wms.  816 ; 

Hni  on  Trnstees  (4th  Amer.  ed.),  73, 74.  Cross  v.  U.  S.  Trust  Co.,  131  N.  Y.  330, 

»  See  §  310,  supra,  and  §  351.  infra,  350;  Kirk  r.  Kirk,  137  N.  Y.  510,  515; 

*  §  324,  supra;  Morice  v.  Bishop  of  Cnshnej  v.  Henry, 4  Paige  (N.  Y.),  345 ; 
Dnrham,  10  Ves.  521,  536;  Bispham's  King  p.  Donnelly,  5  Paige  (N.  Y.),  46; 
Prin.  Eq.  §§  75,  76.  Malin  v.  Malin,  1  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  625; 

*  i  324,  supra.  Piatt  v,  Vattier,  9  Pet.  (U.  S.)  405; 

*  Co.  Lit  290  b,  113  a;  Dodkin  v.  Kerr  v.  Day,  14  Pa.  St.  114;  Treat's 
Brant,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  580 ;  Bandy  v.  Bandy,  Appeal,  30  Conn.  113. 

28  N.  Y.  410 ;  McCartee  u.  Orphan  Asy.  •  §  346,  infra, 

Soc.,  9  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  437;  Crocheron  v. 
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nomination  by  words  so  ambiguous  that  the  court  can  not 
ascertain  certainly  who  is  meant,  will  defeat  the  entire  scheme.^ 
The  court  will  not  let  an  existing  trust  terminate  for  want  of 
a  trustee  ;  nor  will  it  bring  into  being  a  trust  that  would  other- 
wise not  exist,  by  creating  a  trustee,  or  identifying  one  from 
loose,  ambiguous,  or  uncertain  expressions. 

Any  kind  of  valuable  property  may  be  the  subject-matter  of 
a  trust.2  Real  property  of  every  sort  is  that  dealt  with  by  the 
trusts  here  discussed.  The  simple  requirement  is  that  it  shall 
be  definitely  pointed  out,  so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  by  the  court.  And  when  this  is  done,  even  though 
the  land  itself  is  not  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  a 
trust  thereof  can  be  taken  cognizance  of  and  administered,  if 
the  court  have  jurisdiction  over  the  parties.  "  Equity  acts 
in  personamr^  And  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
restriction,  if  it  have  the  parties  properly  before  it,  it  may 
administer  trusts  and  fiduciary  matters  as  to  property  which  is 
situated  in  a  state  or  country  outside  of  its  own  jurisdiction.^ 

Kinds  of  Express  Trusts  and  Trust  Interests* 

§  328.  Bxpress  Trnsts,  Active  and  Passive.  —  The  distinction 
between  (a)  active  (or  special)  and  (b)  passive  (or  simple) 
trusts  has  been  already  pointed  out.^  When  the  trustee  has 
certain  duties  to  perform,  such,  for  example,  as  to  manage  the 
property  for  the  benefit  of  other  persons,  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  legal  estate  shall  remain  in  him,  the  trust 
is  active.  Otherwise  it  is  passive ;  that  is,  the  trustee  is 
merely  the  receptacle  of  the  legal  title ;  the  cestui  que  trust 
has  both  i\\QJus  habendi^  or  the  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  the 
property,  and  the  jus  disponendij  or  the  right,  as  he  may  direct, 
to  compel  the  trustee  to  convey  the  legal  estate.®   This  division 

1  Last   precediog  note ;    Grimee  v.  *  Podii  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  I  Yes.  Sr. 

Harmon,  35  Ind.  198 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  444,  2  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  767 ;  Yaaghan  i;. 

§  713.  Barclay,  6  Whart  (Pa.)  392 ;  Mitchell  v. 

«  1  Perry  on  Tmsts,  §  67.  Bunch,  2   Paige  (N.  Y.),  606 ;   Chase 

»  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  v.  Chase,  2  Allen  (Mass.),  101 ;  Lindley 

Chancery     was     acquired     originally  r.  O'Reilly,  50  N.  J.  L.  636;  Clad  v, 

against  the  person;  and  an  attachment  Paist,   181    Pa.   St.   148;  1  Perry  on 

against  the  person  has  always  been  its  Trusts,  §§71,  72. 

ordinary  method  of  proceeding.    Great  *  §  307,  supra. 

Falls  Mfg.  Co.  V.  Worster,  23  N.  H.  •  MiUs  v.  Johnston   (1894),  3  Ch. 

462;  Hart  v.  Sansom,  110  U.  S.  151,  204;  McCune  p.Baker,  155  Pa.  St.  503; 

154.  1  Lewin  on  Trusts,  p.  •  18. 
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of  trusts  into  those  that  are  active  and  those  that  are  passive 
assumes  its  chief  importance  as  a  subdivision  of  express  trusts, 
because  implied  trusts  are  uniformly  passive. 

§  329.  (a)  Active  Bxpress  Trusts.  —  The  purposes  for  which 
active  express  trusts  may  exist  at  common  law  are  many  and 
varied,  and  are  discussed  hereafter.  Such  trusts  simply  need 
to  be  mentioned  here  as  a  class.  Ahd  the  material  and  often 
difficult  question  is  next  in  order,  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions do  trusts,  which  are  created  as  active  ones,  cease  to 
exist  because  of  the  fact  that  they  become  passive  by  a  change 
of  circumstances  and  are  then  executed  by  the  Statute  of  Uses  ? 
If,  for  example,  land  be  devised  to  A  as  an  active  trustee  to 
manage  and  pay  the  net  income  to  B  during  his  life  and  then 
to  convey  the  land  to  C,  D,  and  E,  when  if  ever  will  the  legal 
estate  depart  from  A  (although  he  fail  to  convey  it),  and  vest 
in  the  beneficiaries,  C,  D,  and  E  ?  Before  the  discussion  of 
such  questions,  however,  a  few  words  are  required  as  to  trusts 
which  are  passive  in  their  inception. 

§  880.  (b)  Passive  Bxpress  Trusts  —  or  Uses  —  Wlien  Bac- 
eouted.  —  A  passive  express  trust  is  simply  and  only  the  old 
use  with  a  new  name  —  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  one 
who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  it,  for  another  who  has 
all  the  management  and  benefit  of  the  property.^  When  a 
trust  is  thus  expressly  created  in  the  first  instance  as  passive, 
,and  there  is  in  its  inception  no  resort  to  the  principle  in 
Tyrrel's  Case  —  no  making  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  use  upon  a 
use  —  in  the  absence  of  direct,  modern  statutory  prohibition, 
it  will  ordinarily  be  at  once  executed  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.^ 
The  mere  employment  of  the  word  "  trust,"  instead  of  "  use," 
will  make  no  difference.  It  is  the  vse  such  as  existed  in  the 
times  of  and  before  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  and  is  dealt  with  as 
such.  In  many  of  the  United  States,  as  New  York,  Indiana, 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Virginia,  the  rule  in  Tyrrel's  Case  has 
been  entirely  abrogated,  either  by  positive  statute  or  judicial 
determination.^  (a)     Indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  by  high 

(a)  For  the  New  York  statute  abolishing  the  rule  of  Tyrrers  Case,  see 
note  (a)  to  §  331,  infra. 

1  §§  SOS,  304,  iupra.  *  N.  T.  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896, 

^  AoBten  V.  Taylor,  I   Eden,  361;  ch.  547),  §§  72,  73;  Downing  v.  Mar- 

Wendt  V.  Walah,   164  N.  Y.   154;    1  ahaU,  23  N.  Y.  366,  379 ;  Townshend  u. 

Lewin  on  Trusts,  p.  «209.  Frommer,  125  N.  Y.  446,  456;  Wendt 
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authority  whether  that  rule  is  in  force  at  all  in  this  country.^ 
And  the  general  American  principle  may  be  stated  to  be  that, 
whenever  the  legal  estate  is  expressly  given  to  a  trustee,  to 
whom  no  active  duties  are  assigned,  it  immediately  goes  past 
him  and  vests  in  the  cestui  que  trust  for  whose  benefit  the 
settlement  was  ultimately  intended.  In  Missouri,  however, 
and  possibly  in  a  few  other  states,  Tyrrel's  Case  has  been 
adhered  to ;  and  there,  if  a  passive  express  trust  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  use  upon  a  use,  as  to  A  in  trust  for  B  in  trust 
for  C,  the  legal  estate  will  not  be  carried  further  than  to  the 
firet-riamed  beneficiary  —  in  the  example  given,  to  B  —  and  he 
will  hold  as  a  passive  trustee  for  the  other — for  C.^ 

§  331.  Bffeots  of  AotiTe  Bzpress  Trusts  becoming  Passive.  — 
The  more  difficult  question,  as  above  stated,*  is  usually  pre- 
sented when  a  trust  which  has  been  once  active  becomes 
passive,  or  when  by  any  means  the  trustee  once  active  becomes 
the  holder  of  a  mere  dry  legal  estate.  Does  the  trust  then 
cease  and  the  legal  estate  vest  immediately  in  the  beneficiary  ? 
It  does  so  in  New  York  and  in  the  few  states,  such  as  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  which  have  followed  New  York's  ad- 
vanced form  of  legislation  upon  this  subject  *  In  those  states 
a  passive  express  trust  can  not  exist ;  for,  as  soon  as  a  trust 
becomes  of  that  nature,  the  equitable  estate  of  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  is  merged  in  the  legal  estate  which  passes  to 
him.^  The  same  position  was  at  one  time  held  by  ^e  courts 
of  Pennsylvania,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute.*  But  they 
subsequently  abandoned  that  extreme  ground,  and  placed  them- 
selves again  in  line  with  the  English  courts  and  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  states  of  this  country  J  • 

V.  Wal«h,  164  N.  Y.  IM;  Ind.  Rev.  St.  Kent,  145  N.  Y.  363;  Wendt  v.  Walsh, 

(1843)   ch.  28;   Del.  Bev.  St.   (1829)  164N.  Y.  154;  Wis.  Rev.  St.  (1858)  p. 

p.  89,  §  1 ;  Thatcher  v.  Omaiui,  3  Pick.  529 ;  Goodrick  v.  Milwaukee,  24  Wis. 

(Mass.)  521,  528;  Tacker's  Appeal,  75  422,  429;    Backhaos  t;.   Backhaos,  70 

Pa.  St.  354;  Greenl.  Crnise,  Dig.  tit.  Wis.  518;  2  Mich.  Comp.  L.  (1857)  p. 

xii.  ch.  1,  §  4,  note.  824;  Ready  v.  Kearsley,  14  Mich.  215, 

1  Greenl.  Cruise,  Dig.  tit  xii.  ch.  1  228.     See  also  Marphey  v.  Cook,  75 

§  4,  note.  N.  W.  Rep.  (S.  D.)  387. 

«  Guest  V.  Farley,  19  Mo.  147.    And  »  Ibid, 

see  Croxall  t;.  Shererd,  5  Wall.  (U.  S.)  «  Kuhn  v.  Newman,  26  Pa.  St.  227; 

268,  282  ;  Price  v.  Sisson,  13  N.  J.  Eq.  Bush's  Appeal,  33  Pa.  St.  85 ;  Nagee's 

168,  173;  Jackson  v.  Cary,  16  Johns.  Appeal,  33  Pa.  St.  89. 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  302.  '  Bamett's  Appeal,  46  Pa.  St.  392; 

*  §  329,  iuprcL  Bacon's  Appeal,  57  Pa.  St.  504 ;  Tucker's 

*  N.  Y.  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896,  Appeal,  75  Pa.  St.  354 ;  Ogden's  Appeal, 
ch.  547),  §§  72, 73 ;  Townshend  v.  From-  70  Pa.  St  501. 

mer,  125  N.  Y.  446,  456;  Hopkins  v. 
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These  latter  tribunals  likewise  hold  that  the  trust  is  ex- 
ecuted as  soon  as  it  becomes  wholly  passive,  when  the  only 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  trustee  in  the  first  place  was 
that  he  might  hold  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  actively 
performing  some  prescribed  duty  in  reference  thereto,  and  no 
ultimate  conveyance  or  transfer  is  expressly  or  impliedly 
directed.^  Thus,  where  land  was  conveyed  to  the  grantor's 
wife,  in  trust  to  hold  and  manage  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children  until  the  youngest  child  should  become  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  it  was  held  that  at  the  majority  of  such  child  the 
trust  terminated  and  the  legal  estate  vested  absolutely  in  all 
the  beneficiaries.'  But  when  the  failure  of  the  statute  to 
execute  the  trust  in  the  first  instance  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
active  character  of  the  trust,  —  as,  for  example,  when  the  trustee 
is  directly  ordered  to  make  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  title  after 
his  work  of  managing  for  a  period  is  accomplished,  —  then  it  is 
held  by  the  courts  of  England  and  most  of  our  states  that  the 
fact  alone  that  the  trust  has  ceased  to  be  active  does  not  cause 
it  to  be  executed  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.*  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, after  his  active  labors  are  at  an  end,  it  is  generally  the 
duty  of  the  trustee,  upon  demand  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  to 
convey  the  legal  title  to  the  latter,  or  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  he  shall  appoint.^  And,  a  sufficient  reason  therefore  thus 
appearing,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time  and  long-continued  pos- 
session by  the  equitable  owner,  and  in  favor  of  a  just  title, 
equity  will  presume  that  the  trustee  has  performed  his  duty  by 
making  such  a  conveyance.^  Thus,  where  the  trustee  is  ex- 
pressly ordered  to  convey  upon  the  happening  of  a  specified 
event,  as  when  a  minor  becomes  of  age,  and  the  beneficiary 
has  been  exclusively  enjoying  the  property  for  a  number  of 
years  after  that  time  —  in  one  case  only  about  four  years  — 
the  court  presumes  a  conveyance,  though  there  may  be  nothing 
to  lead  it  to  suppose  that  one  was  ever  actually  made.^    So, 

1  1  Perrj  on  Trosts,  §§  34^-351.  dSl.  And  see  Hopkins  v.  Kent,  U5  N.  T. 

<  Sherman  r.  Dodge,  38  Vt.  26,  30;  363 ;  1  Peny  on  Tnuts,  §$  351-355. 

Leonard's  Lessee  v.  Diamond,  31  Md.  ^  Dnnn  v.  Wheeler,  80  Mo.  238. 

536,  541;  HiU  on  Tmstees  (4th  Amer.  *  England  v.   81ade,  4  T.  B.  682; 

ed.),  316;  1  Perry  on  Tmsts,  §  351.  Angier  v.  Stannard,  3  MyL  &  K.  566, 

t  England  v.  Slade,  4  T.  R.  682;  571 ;  Langley  v.  Sneyd,  1  Sim.  &  St.  45. 

Ohert  0.  Sordine,   20  N.  J.  L.  394;  «  England  v.  Slade,  4  T.  R.  682; 

WeUet   V,   Castles,    3    Gray    (Mass.),  WDson  v.  AUen,  1  Jac  &  W.  591,  611 ; 

823;   Hooper  v.  Feigner,  80  Md.  262,  Hillary  v,  WaUer,  12  Yes.  239;  Doe  v. 

271 ;  Aikin  v.  Smith,  1  Sneed  (Tenn.),  Sybonm,  7  T.  R.  2;  Marr  v,  Gilliam* 

804 ;  Liptrot  v.  Holmes,  1  Kelley  (Ga.),  1  Cold.  (Tenn.)  488. 
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where  land  was  deeded  to  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  partition  it  and  transfer  separate  pieces  to  the  individual 
grantors,  it  was  presumed,  after  long  occupation  of  distinct 
parcels  bj  the  latter,  that  the  trustees  had  duly  made  the  con- 
templated conveyances.^  The  three  requisites  to  such  a  pre- 
sumption are :  firsts  that  it  shall  be  supported  by  some  su£Bcient 
reason  —  and  long  and  exclusive  possession  by  the  beneficiary, 
when  aided  by  any  other  slight  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  common  reasons ;  secondy  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  trustee  to  make  the  conveyance;  and  thirds  that  the 
presumption  is  in  favor  of,  and  not  against,  a  just  and  proper 
title.^  One  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  presumption  for 
gaining  an  unfair  or  inequitable  advantage  over  an  adverse 
claimant.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  while  the  trust  remains 
active,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  statute  will  not  execute  it, 
and  the  courts  will  ordinarily  refuse  to  presume  or  order  a 
conveyance  from  the  trustee.  Yet,  even  if  some  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust  have  not  been  accomplished,  or  the  trust 
may  not  have  run  its  full  prescribed  course,  if  the  cestuis  que 
trusterU  are  all  in  being  and  under  no  legal  disability,  the  court, 
with  their  consent,  may  order  the  trust  to  be  terminated  and  the 
legal  estate  transferred  to  the  rightful  owner  or  owners.*  This 
can  not  be  done,  however,  in  derogation  of  the  wish  or  intent 
of  the  settler  of  the  trust.^ 

The  rules  above  stated,  by  which  the  English  and  most  of 
the  American  courts  determine  whether  or  not  a  trust  that  has 
become  passive  is  to  be  held  to  have  terminated,  or  a  convey- 
ance of  the  legal  estate  to  the  beneficiaries  is  to  be  presumed, 
are  necessarily  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite.  The  time 
involved  in  raising  such  presumptions  of  conveyances  is  not 
necessarily  nor  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations. Sometimes  it  is  shorter,  sometimes  longer,  according 
as  there  are  or  are  not  other  important  facts  to  aid  in  raising 

1  Jackson  v,  Moore,  13  Johns.  Ch.  (Mass.),  339;  Colbertson's  Appeal,  76 

(N.  Y.)513,aca8edecidednndertheNew  Pa.  St.  145,  148;  Cnthbert  t;.  Chanret, 

York  law  before  the  present  form   of  136  N.  T.  326;  Perry  on  Trosts,  §§  274, 

statute  on  this  matter  was  adopted,  ^  922. 
before  Jan.  1,  1830.  >  Hogan  v.  Karanogh,  138  N.  T.  41 7  ^ 

s  1  Perrj  on  Tmsts,  §§  361-355.  Cnthbert  v.   Chanyet,  136  N.  T.  326; 

<  Doe  V,  Wrighte,  2  Bam.  &  Al.  710 ;  Lent  o,  Howard,  89  N.  T.  169 ;  Douglas 

Doe  V.  Cook,  6  Bing.  174, 179;  1  Perry  v,  Cmger,  80  N.  Y.  15;  Chaplin  on 

on  Trusts,  $  355.  Express  Trusts  and  Powers,  {  ^36. 

A  Bowditch    V.    Andrew,   8    Allen 
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the  presumption.^  All  the  circumstances  of  each  case  are  care- 
fully examined  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  these  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  above  stated,  the  trusts  are  declared  to  hare 
terminated  when  such  conclusions  are  just  and  equitable  and 
aid  in  the  quieting  and  perfecting  of  titles.  A  statutory  rule, 
like  that  of  New  York,  which  instantly  terminates  an  express 
trust  when  it  ceases  to  be  active,  is  much  more  definite  and 
satisfactory,  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  which  is  now  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896,  ch. 
547),  §§  70-73,  is  as  follows :  — 

«§  70.  Every  estate  which  is  now"  (Jan.  1,  1830)  "held  as  a  use, 
executed  under  any  former  statute  of  the  state,  is  confirmed  as  a  legal 
estate." 

"  §  71.  Uses  and  trusts  concerning  real  property,  except  as  authorized 
or  modified  by  this  article,  have  been  abolished ;  every  estate  or  interest 
in  real  property  is  deemed  a  legal  right,  cognizable  as  such  in  the  courts, 
except  as  otherwise  prescribed  in  this  chapter.'' 

"  §  72.  Every  person,  who,  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  assignment,  or 
devise,  is  entitled  both  to  the  actual  possession  of  real  property,  and  to  the 
receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  in  law  or  equity,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  a  legal  estate  therein,  of  the  same  quality  and  duration,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions,  as  his  beneficial  interest;  but  this  section  does 
not  divest  the  estate  of  the  trustee  in  any  trust  existing  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  where  the  title  of  such  trustee  is 
not  merely  nominal,  but  is  connected  with  some  power  of  actual  disposi- 
tion or  management  in  relation  to  the  real  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  trust." 

"  §  73.  Every  disposition  of  real  property,  whether  by  deed  or  by  devise, 
shall  be  made  directly  to  the  person  in  whom  the  right  to  the  possession 
and  profits  is  intended  to  be  vested,  and  not  to  another  to  the  use  of,  or  in 
trust  for,  such  person ;  and  if  made  to  any  person  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust 
for  another,  no  estate  or  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  vests  in  the  trustee. 
But  neither  this  section  nor  the  preceding  section  of  this  article  shall 
extend  to  the  trusts  arising,  or  resulting  by  implication  of  law,  nor  pre- 
vent or  a£fect  the  creation  of  such  express  trusts  as  are  authorized  and 
defined  in  this  chapter." 

No  express  trusts,  except  such  as  are  active,  are  '*  authorized  and 
defined  "  in  the  chapter  which  contains  these  sections,  or  in  any  other  law 
of  New  York.  The  sections  here  quoted  are  the  present  form  of  the  same 
statute  in  substance,  which  went  into  operation  as  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Revised  Statutes,  Jan.  1,  1830  (1  R.  S.  727,  §§  45-50).  See  Fowler's 
R.  P.  Law,  pp.  232-243. 

The  results  of  these  enactments  are  that  (1)  no  passive  express  trust 

1  1  Perrj  on  Trusts,  §  349.    In  some  trust  instrmnent,  or  is  speciallj  pre- 

iostances  this  time  is  regulated  bj  special  scribed  by  law,  "shall  cease  at  the  ex- 

statatetof  limitation.  Thus,  in  New  York,  piration  of  twentj-five  jears  from  the 

a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  except  time  when  the  trust  was  created.''    See 

where  a  different  period  is  fixed  by  the  last  paragraph  to  note  (a),  p.  465^  infra. 
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§  832.  Powers  in  Trust.  —  In  order  that  a  trust  may  exist, 
the  trustee,  must  have  the  legal  estate  in  the  property.  If  there 
be  no  legal  estate  and  title  for  a  trustee,  there  can  be  no  trust.^ 
Thus,  if  land  be  devised  to  A  to  hold  and  manage  for  the 
benefit  of  B,  the  legal  estate  vests  in  A ;  and,  if  anything  sub- 
sequently occur  by  which  that  interest  is  taken  to  B,  the  trust 

can  exist  in  New  York,  bat  an  attempt  to  create  one,  which  is  otherwise 
legal,  vests  the  legal  estate  at  once  in  the  person  who  is  designated  as 
ultimate  beneficiary,  Hopkins  v.  Kent,  145  N.  Y.  363 ;  Syracuse  Sav.  Bk. 
V,  Holden,  105  K  Y.  415,  418;  Wendt  r.  Walsh,  164  N.  Y.  154;  Seidel- 
bach  V.  Knaggs,  44  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  169;  Ring  v,  MoCoun,  10  N.  Y.  268; 
and  (S)  when  a  trust  once  active  ceases  to  be  so  and  becomes  passive,  the 
legal  estate  passes  instantly  to  the  beneficiary,  or  person  entitled  thereto, 
without  any  conveyance  by  the  trustee ;  and  this  is  true  whether  or  not  the 
trustee  was  ordered  by  the  trust  instrument  to  make  a  conveyance,  Ring 
V.  McCoun,  10  N.  Y.  268;  Matter  of  Brown,  154  N.  Y.  313;  Matter  of 
Tompkins,  154  N.  Y.  634.  And  see  Matter  of  Baer,  147  N.  Y.  848.  If, 
for  example,  property  be  devised  to  A,  in  trust  to  manage  and  pay  the  net 
rents  and  profits  to  B,  and  on  B's  death  to  divide  and  convey  the  corpus 
among  B*s  children,  as  soon  as  B  is  dead  the  children  then  living  have  the 
legal  estate  absolutely  vested  in  them,  without  the  necessity  for  any  con- 
veyance by  A.  Matter  of  Brown,  154  N.  Y.  313 ;  Matter  of  Crane,  164 
N.  Y.  71 ;  Paget  i*.  Melcher,  156  N.  Y.  390.  And  it  seems  to  be  clear  in 
such  a  case  that,  since  no  conveyance  by  the  trustee  is  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  title,  he  can  not  be  compelled  to  convey.  Ring  r.  McCoun,  10 
N.  Y.  268.  But  see  Anderson  v.  Mather,  44  N.  Y.  249 ;  King  v.  Whaley, 
59  Barb.  71. 

These  statutes  do  not  vest  an  estate  in  the  proposed  beneficiary,  how- 
ever, if  he  be  incapable  of  taking  a  direct  grant  or  devise  of  the  legal  title, 
as,  e.  g.,  if  he  be  an  alien  who  could  not  so  take  directly.  Beekman  r. 
Bonson,  23  N.  Y.  298,  316.  So  these  statutes  do  not  apply  to  take  the 
legal  estate  from  the  trustee,  when  he  himself  has  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  property,  either  alone  or  with  others.  King  v.  Townshend,  141  N.  Y. 
358,  364;  New  York  Dry  Dock  Co.  v.  Stillman,  30  N.  Y.  174. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  termination  of  a  New  York 
express  trust  by  virtue  of  statute,  §  90  of  the  real  property  law  (L.  1896, 
ch.  547)  is  also  to  be  noted.  It  is  as  follows :  *'  Where  an  estate  or 
interest  in  real  property  has  heretofore  vested  or  shall  hereafter  vest  in  the 
assignee  or  other  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  it  shall  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  time  when  the  trust  was  created, 
except  where  a  different  limitation  is  contained  in  the  instrument  creating 
the  trust,  or  is  especially  prescribed  by  law.  The  estate  or  interest  remain- 
ing in  the  trustee  or  trustees  shall  thereon  i*evert  to  the  assignor,  his  heirs, 
devisee,  or  assignee,  as  if  the  trust  had  not  been  created."  Kip  r.  Hirsh, 
103  N.  Y.  565,  572 ;  Hoag  v.  Hoag,  35  N.  Y.  469 ;  New  York  Steam  Co.  v. 
Stem,  46  Hun,  206. 

1  Govin  V.  De  Muranda,  140  N.  Y.  474,  N.  Y.  146 ;  Requisites  of  Trusts,  §  327, 
477;   Locke  r.  F.  L.  &  Y.   Co.,  140      supra, 
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then  instantly  terminates.^  But  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
power  to  dispose  of  property  is  given  to  one,  to  whom  no  estate 
or  interest  is  transferred ;  as,  for  example,  when  realty  is  con- 
veyed to  A  for  his  life  and  B  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
dispose  of  it  after  A's  death.  B  has  no  estate  in  the  land,  but 
only  a  power  or  authority  to  dispose  of  or  otherwise  deal  with 
it.  The  donee,  or  owner  of  such  a  right,  may  also  have  an 
estate  in  the  property,  either  for  his  own  benefit  or  as  trustee 
for  another,  and  so  may  own  the  two  as  separate  and  distinct 
things.^  This  is  illustrated  by  a  conveyance  of  land  to  A,  to 
hold  during  his  life,  either  for  himself  or  in  trust  for  others, 
with  power  in  him  to  dispose  of  it  by  will  at  his  death.*  But 
the  important  distinction  is  that,  as  donee  of  a  power  he  does 
not  have  to  own  the  legal  estate,  although  he  may  own  both  ; 
whereas  to  be  trustee  he  must  have  the  legal  estate.  This  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  the  complete  discussion  of  powers  over 
real  property.  They  are  most  readily  explained  hereafter,  in 
connection  with  future  and  executory  interests  in  realty.  But 
such  powers  as  partake  of  the  nature  of  trusts  —  those  which 
place  fiduciary  obligations  upon  the  donees,  and  are  conse- 
quently called  trust  powers,  or  powers  in  trust  —  should  be 
briefly  noticed  here,  after  our  examination  of  the  forms  of 
express  trusts. 

§  333.  Executing,  or  carrying  out  the  Requirements  of.  Powers 
in  Trust.  — In  the  early  leading  case  of  Brown  v.  Higgs,*  Lord 
Eldon  said :  "  There  are  not  only  a  mere  trust  and  a  mere 
power,  but  there  is  also  known  to  this  court  a  power  which  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  given  is  entrusted  and  required  to  execute ; 
and  with  regard  to  that  species  of  power  the  court  considers  it 
as  partaking  so  much  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  a  trust, 
that  if  the  person  who  has  that  duty  imposed  upon  him  does 
not  discharge  it,  the  court  will  to  a  certain  extent  discharge 
the  duty  in  his  own  room  and  place."  That  is,  a  power  *in 
trust,  in  its  essential  nature,  places  upon  the  donee  thereof  a 
duty  to  execute  it,  and  thereby  to  dispose  of  property,  in  favor 
of  some  person  or  persons  other  than  himself.  An  illustration 
is  found  in  a  devise  of  land  to  the  testator's  son,  during  his 

I  Wade  V.  Paget,  1  Bro.  Ch.  363 ;  «  Belmont  v,  O'Brien,  12  N.  T.  3W, 

James  v.  Morej,  2  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  246;  404;  Fincke  v.  Fincke,  53  N.  Y.  528; 

Nicholson  v,  Halsey,  1  Johns. Ch.  (N.  Y.)  Miller  v,  Wright,  109  N.  Y.  1 W. 
417,  422;  Wills  v.  Cooper,   1    Dutch.  «  Smith  w.  Floyd,  140  N.  Y.  337. 

(N.  J.)  137  ;  Donalds  v.  Plumb,  8  Conn.  *  8  Ves.  670,  6  Ves.  495. 

446,  453 ;  1  Peny  on  Trusts,  §  347. 
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life,  "  with  the  right  and  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  same  by 
will  or  devise  to  his  children,  if  any  he  should  have."  ^  Unless 
the  creator  of  such  a  power  himself  leaves  it  discretionary  with 
the  donee  to  execute  it  or  not  as  he  may  choose,  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  duty  is  expressly  created  as  an  imperfect  and 
uneuforcible  obligation,  equity  will  compel  the  donee  to  per- 
form it,  if  possible  ;  ^  or,  if  he  be  dead  or  can  not  be  reached, 
the  court  itself  will  execute  the  trust  power.*  And  when  the 
latter  course  is  pursued,  if  no  special  scheme  of  distribution  be 
outlined  by  the  donor,  the  court  follows  its  maxim,  that 
"  equality  is  equity,'*  and  divides  the  property  equally  among 
the  designated  beneficiaries.* 

In  the  last  analysis,  then,  a  power  in  trust  involves  a  form^ 
of  express  fiduciary  obligation  similar  to  that  of  an  express 
trust.    The  same  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  subject-matter 
and  beneficiaries  is  required,  and  equity  usually  enforces  the 
performance  of  the  obligations  alike  in  both  cases.*    But  the 
fact  is  to  be  again  emphasized   that  the  donee,  as  such^  of  a  { 
power  in  trust  never  has  the  legal  estate,  while  there  can  be  no  1 
trust,  technically  so  called,  without  a  legal  estate  vested  in  a 
trustee,  (a) 

The  purposes  for  which  powers  in  trust  may  exist  are  prac- 
tically unrestricted,  except  by  local  statute,  and  by  the  require- 
ment that  their  execution  shall  not  violate  any  rule  of  law  or 
public  policy. 

(a)  The  New  York  system  of  trusts  and  powers  is  such  that  many 
dispositions  of  property,  which  at  common  law  would  cause  trusts  to  exist, 
produce  mere  powers  in  trust  See  this  explained  in  the  note  on  New 
York  express  trusts,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

1  Smith  V.  Floyd,  140  N.  Y.  337;  Glover  v.   Condell,  163  111.  566.    But 

Salusbarj  v.  Denton,  3  Kaj  &  J.  529 ;  wheu  a  different  practical  scheme  of 

Glover  v.  Condell,  163  HI.  566.  discribation  is  set  forth  by  the  donor, 

^  In  re  Kirwan's  Trusts,  L.  R.  25  the  coart  wiU  foUow  his  wishes  as  far 

Oh.  Div.  373 ;  In  re  Bnrrage,  62  L.  T.  as  possible.    Gower  v.  Mainwaring,  2 

752 ;  Towler  v,  Towler,  142  N.  Y.  371 ;  Ves.  Sr.  87 ;  Maberly  v.  Torion,  14  Ves. 

Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Everett,  40  N.  J.  Eq.  499 ;  Bull »?.  Bull,  8  Conn.  47 ;  1  Perry 

345 ;  Osborne  v.  Gordon,  86  Wis.  92 ;  on  Trusts,  §  255. 
Dick  V,  Harby,  48  S.  C.  616;  McUan  ».  »  In  re  Weeke's  Settlement  (1897). 

Ordway,  82  Ala.  463.  1  Ch.  289 ;  In  re  Eddowes,  1  Drew.  & 

«  Ibid. ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  255.  Sm.  395 ;  Tilden  v.  Green,  130  N.  Y. 

*  lX)yley  r.  Atty.-Gen.,  2  Eq.  Cas.  29 ;  Towler  v.  Towler,  142  N.  Y.  371 ; 

Ab.  195 ;  I«)d  v,  Izod,  32  Beav.  242 ;  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Everett,  40  N.  J.  Eq. 

Salusbury  v,  Denton,  3  Kay  &  J.  529;  345;  Osborne  r.  Gordon,  86  Wis.  92. 
Borke  t;.  Abraham  (1895),  1  L  R.  334; 
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Specific  Kinds  of  Express  Trusts. 

§  834.  Purposes  for  which  EbcpreM  Trusts  may  exist.  —  At 
common  law,  the  only  practical  restriction  upon  the  purposes 
for  which  express  trusts  can  be  created  and  exist  is  tiiat  they 
shall  not  be  of  an  illegal  character.^  Illustrations  of  purposes 
for  which  they  are  very  commonly  made  are ;  to  sell,  and  from 
the  proceeds  to  pay  creditors  of  the  settler ;  to  sell,  mortgage, 
or  lease  to  pay  legacies  or  charges  ;  to  manage,  receive  the  net 
income  and  pay  it  over  to  designated  persons  or  apply  it  to 
their  maintenance  and  support ;  to  receive  the  net  income  and 
accumulate  it  for  a  specified  object ;  to  sell  and  pay  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  settler ;  to  receive  the  income  and  raise  therefrom 
a  jointure  or  marriage  portion ;  to  convey  to  specified  pei*sons  ; 
to  partition ;  to  mortgage  or  lease,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  to 
pay  the  settler's  debts ;  to  hold  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of 
a  married  woman;  to  hold  and  manage  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity,  etc.  In  a  few  states,  of  which  New  York  is  promi- 
nent, the  number  of  purposes  for  which  express  trusts  in  real 
property  are  allowed  has  been  materially  reduced  by  statute, 
and  powers  in  trust  have  been  substituted  for  those  forms 
which  have  been  abolished.^  But  this  change  has  not  been 
made  with  regard  to  personal  property,  (a)  nor  in  England 
and  most  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  realty. 

Of  the  purposes  above  enumerated,  the  trusts  for  creditors 
are  very  important,  as  comprising  assignments  and  transfers  of 
property  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  and  the  ordinary  insolvent 
and  general  assignments  under  state  statutes.  By  the  convey- 
ance of  the  land  to  the  trustee  or  assignee  in  bankruptcy  or 

(a)  The  five  purposes  for  which  express  trusts  in  real  property  are 
now  permitted  in  New  York  are  explained  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made,  however,  to  define  or  restrict 
the  purposes  for  which  express  trusts  in  personalty  may  be  lawfully 
created  Tabernacle  Church  r.  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  60  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  327,  334;  RusseU  v.  Hilton,  80  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  178,  187.  See  Mills 
».  Husson,  140  N.  Y.  90. 

1  This  is  true  as  to  both  realty  and  *  See  note  on  New  York  express 

peraonaltj,  nnless  changed  by  statate.  tnist9,  at    the  end    of   this    chapter; 

Matter  of  Carpenter,   131   N.  Y.  86;  Backbans  v.  Backhaos,  70  Wis.  518; 

Hireh  V,  Auer,  146  N.  Y.  13;  Hagertv  Ready  v.  Kearsley,  14  Mich.  215,  228; 

V.  Hagerty,  9  Hnn  (N.  Y.),  175;  Tritt  Murphy  v.  Cook,  11  S.  D.  47. 
V.  Crotzer,  13  Pa.  St.  451 ;  1  Perry  on 
Trusts,  §21. 
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insolvency,  he  acquires  it  as  an  active  trastee  to  dispose  of 
according  to  the  statute  under  which  he  is  acting  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  net  proceeds  ratably  among  the  creditors  of  the 
insolvent  or  bankrupt.^  (a) 

Trusts  to  pay  legacies,  or  charges  on  land  such  as  mortgages, 
etc.,  and  those  to  manage  the  property  and  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse or  accumulate  income  are  very  common  and  necessary 
forms,  which  are  retained  even  under  such  restrictive  statutes 
as  tho^e  of  New  York.^  A  few  words  as  to  one  of  the  trusts 
for  receiving  and  disbursing  income  —  the  so-called  spendthrift 
trust — are  added  in  the  following  section.  Trusts  for  the  sole 
and  separate  use  of  married  women  are  not  now  as  common  as 
they  were  before  modern  legislation  had  given  Uy  femes  covert  the 
general  ownership  of  their  real  property,  and  the  complete  con- 
trol of  and  power  over  it  which  they  now  enjoy  in  most  places. 
But  a  brief  summary  of  this  kind  of  express  trusts  is  needed  in 
a  subsequent  section.  Trusts  for  the  benefit  of  charity  have 
been  briefly  described  already,  and  their  distinctive  character- 
istics stated.*  They  require  further  discussion  in  this  chapter, 
as  an  important  species  of  active  express  trusts. 

§  835.  Spendthrift  Tmsts.  —  The  settler  of  a  trust  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  income  sometimes  attempts  to  prevent  the 
interest  of  the  cestui  que  trust  from  being  aliened  by  him  or 
reached  by  his  creditors.  These  arrangements,  which  have 
been  styled  ^^  spendthrift  trusts,"  have  caused  much  discussion 
and  contrariety  of  opinion  and  decision  as  to  how  far  such 
objects  can  be  legally  accomplished. 

It  is  absolutely  settled  in  England  that  neither  the  alienabil- 
ity of  such  an  equitable  estate  or  interest,  nor  its  availability 
for  the  debts  of  its  owner,  except  when  she  is  a  married 
woman,  can  in  any  manner  be  prevented  or  taken  away.  A 
condition  precedent  that  the  provision  shall  not  vest  for  the 
beneficiary  until  his  debts  are  paid,  or  a  condition  subsequent 

(a)  The  **  General  AssignmeDt "  Act  of  New  York,  the  operation  of 
which  is,  of  coarse,  largely  superseded  by  the  National  Bankmptcy  Law  now 
in  force,  was  passed  in  1877  (L.  1877,  ch.  466),  and  is  now  foand  in  N.  Y. 
R.  S.  (9th  ed.)  p.  2429.  Insolvent  Assignments,  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  2149- 
2187.    See  Gerard,  Titles  R.  E.  (4th  ed.)  ch.  31,  32. 

1  The  statutes  in  fall   npon  these  *  N.  Y.  Heal  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896, 

sahjects  should  he  consalted.    See  the      ch.  547),  §  76. 
National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1,  *  §  308,  $upra, 

1898;  N.  J.  L.  1899,  ch.  64;   1  Stim. 
Amer.  Stat.  L.  part  ir.,  "  Insolvency." 
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that  the  trust  interest  shall  be  divested  from  him  if  he  become 
insolvent  or  indebted  and  shall  then  pass  over  to  another,  is 
there  valid ;  and  thus  the  creditors  of  the  intended  cestui  que 
trust  may  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  the  property,  be- 
cause of  his  never  acquiring  it  or  its  being  taken  from  him  to 
another.  But  the  principle  is  unassailable  that  he  can  not  take 
and  retain  the  property  exempt  from  the  rights  of  his  creditors 
or  divested  of  his  own  power  of  disposal.^ 

Uniformly  in  this  country,  also,  conditions  preventing  the 
proposed  beneficiary  from  acquiring  and  keeping  the  trust 
estate  while  he  is  insolvent^  or  passing  it  over  to  another  if  he 
become  so,  are  sustained.*  And  likewise  the  general  rule, 
throughout  the  United  States,  wherever  the  matter  is  not 
affected  by  statute,  is  the  same  as  that  of  England,  —  the  cestui 
que  tnist  can  not  hold  the  property  for  his  own  enjoyment  freed 
from  the  duty  of  applying  it  or  having  it  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  and  obligations.^  But  in  a  few  of  the  states, 
of  which  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia  are 
examples,  and  in  the  Federal  Courts,  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  statutory  regulation,  property  may  be  settled  in  trust  by 
one  person  for  the  payment  of  income  to  another  as  beneficiary 
for  his  life  or  for  a  shorter  period,  so  that  his  creditors  can  not 
reach  it  and  he  himself  can  not  alien  it  by  way  of  anticipation. 
The  principle  on  which  this  result  is  based  is  that  the  rule  of 
public  policy,  which  requires  a  man's  property  to  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  giving 
a  creditor  a  right  to  complain  because  his  debtor  receives  a 
gift  from  a  donor,  who,  in  exercising  his  absolute  right  of  dis- 
position of  the  property,  has  chosen  to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  creditors  of  the  donee.^  In  some  of  the  American  states, 
such  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  this  matter  is  regulated  by 
statute ;  the  favorite  form  of  the  enactment  being  to  the  effect 
that  where  property  is  given  to  a  trustee  by  one  person  to  pay 
the  income  to  another  for  life,  a  judgment  creditor  of  the  latter 
may  maintain  an  action  in  equity  to  recover  the  surplus  income 

1  Brandon  v.  Robinson,  18  Vea.  429;  *  Foster  v.  Foster,  133  Kass.  179; 

Dompor's  Case,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  119,  note;  Broadway  Nat  Bk.  v.  Adams,  133  Mass. 

Wms.  R.  P.  p.  *87.  170;  Wanner  ».  Snyder,  177  Pa.  St. 

>  Ibid.;  Nichols  v.  Eaton,  91  U.  S.  SOS;  Seitzinger's  Est.,  170  Pa.  St.  500; 

716;    Hallett    v.   Thompson,  5    Paige  Roberts  v.  Sterens,  84  Me.  325 ;  Leavitt 

(N.  T.),  583;  Easterly  v.  Keney,  36  v.  Beime,21  Conn.  8;  Yomig  v.  Easley, 

Conn.  22;  Taylor  v.  Harwell,  65  Ala.  1.  94  Va.  193;  Jarboe  v.  Hey,  122  Mo. 

«  Ibid.;  Warner  r.  Rice,  66 Md. 436;  341;  Nichols  v.  Eaton,  91   U.  S.  716; 

Peny  on  Trusts,  §§  386  a,  827  a.  Potter  v.  Couch,  141  U.  S.  296. 
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(both  accrued  and  to  accrue  in  the  future)  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  suitable  support  and  maintenance,  according 
to  his  station  in  life,  of  the  cestui  que  trust  and  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  him.^  (a) 

It  is  safe  to  add  that  on  neither  side  of  the  Atlantic  does 
any  court  hold  that  the  founder  of  a  trust,  by  making  himself 
the  beneficiary,  can  remove  the  property  from  the  reach  of  his 
creditors  either  present  or  f uture.^  In  New  York,  for  example, 
A  may  settle  property  in  trust  for  B  for  life,  so  that  B's  cred- 
itors can  not  reach  the  income  suitable  for  the  support  of  B  and 
those  dependent  upon  him ;  but  if  the  settlement  were  by  A  in 
trust  for  himself  for  liiFe,  his  creditors  could  take  it  all.* 

§  336.  Separate  Use  Trusts  for  Married  Womeb.  —  Because 
of  the  great  power  and  control  of  a  husband  over  the  property 
belonging  to  his  wife,  the  method  early  came  into  use  in  E^g- 
land,  and  was  favored  and  fostered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
of  making  settlements  in  trust  "  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  " 
of  married  women.  This  may  be  done,  either  by  employing 
the  words  just  quoted,  which  have  come  to  be  the  technical 
form,  or  by  using  any  equivalent  expression,  or  by  otherwise 
making  the  trust  in  such  a  manner  as  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary implication  to  show  an  intent  to  exclude  the  husband's 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  which  was  originally  1  R.  S.  729,  §  67,  and 
is  now  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  547),  §  78,  provides  that  **  Where 
a  trust  is  created  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property,  and  no 
valid  direction  for  accumulation  is  given,  the  surplus  of  such  rents  and 
profits,  beyond  the  sum  necessary  for  the  education  and  support  of  the 
beneficiary,  shall  be  liable  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  personal  property,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  execution."  The 
*' education  and  support  "  includes  not  only  that  for  himself  according  to 
his  station  in  life,  but  also  that  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  and  the  educa- 
tion and  support  of  his  children,  and  the  maintenance  generally  of  those 
properly  dependent  upon  hinL  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1871-1879  ;  Wetmore  v. 
Wetmore,  149  N.  Y.  620;  Everett  v,  Peyton,  167  N.  Y.  117  ;  Sherman  v, 
Skuse,  166  N.  Y.  845.  See  the  note  on  New  York  express  trusts,  at  the 
and  of  this  chapter.  Also,  when  the  debt  is  for  necessaries  sold,  or 
domestic  servants'  wages,  or  for  services  for  salary  owing  to  an  employee 
of  the  judgment  debtor,  the  creditor  may  reach  the  income  in  excess  of 
twenty  dollars  per  week.    Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  1391. 

1  See  Spring  v.  Randall,  107  Mich.  >  Fac.  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Windram,   133 

103;  N.  J.  Gen.   Stat.  p.  1424,  §  43;  Mass.  175;  Ghormley  v.  Smith,  139  Pa. 

Linn  v.  DaTis,  58  N.  J.  L.  29.    This  St.  584;  Schenck  t^.  Barnes,  156  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  statute  makes  all  the  income  316,  319. 

over  $4,000  available  for  creditors  of  the  *  Schenck  v.  Barnes,  156  N.  Y.  316, 

cestui  que  tnut,  321. 
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marital  rights  as  to  that  property.^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
name  a  trustee  in  such  a  case.  The  husband  himself  may  be 
made  trustee,  and  compelled  to  manage  the  property  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife ;  and,  when  no  trustee  is  named,  equity 
will  usually  require  him  to  occupy  that  position.^ 

After  some  vacillation,  it  was  settled  by  the  English  courts 
that  the  wife  might  dispose  of,  encumber,  or  otherwise  antici- 
pate a  trust  interest  settled  upon  her  for  her  sole  and  separate 
use.^  And  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  Aqieri- 
can  tribunals.*  This  was  apt  to  restore  the  husband's  bene- 
ficial control  over  the  property,  through  the  influence  which  he 
could  ordinarily  exercise  over  his  wife.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty  and  to  make  it  possible  to  give  property  in  trust  for 
a  married  woman  so  that  she  could  not  use  or  dispose  of  it  in 
any  way  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband,  though  she  might 
desire  to  do  so,  the  clause  against  anticipation^  so  called,  was 
framed  by  Lord  Thurlow,  added  to  the  words  of  such  settle- 
ments and  decided  by  the  courts  in  both  countries  to  be  efiFec- 
tive  in  preventing  her  disposition  of  the  properly  so  long  as 
she  is  covert.^  In  making  such  a  settlement,  therefore,  the 
land  is  disposed  of  in  trust  for  her,  ^^  for  her  sole  and  sepa- 
rate use  "  (or  by  words  of  like  import),  and  the  statement 
is  added  concerning  the  settlement  that  it  is  ^^  not  by  way  of 
anticipation.^^  With  a  trust  thus  made  in  her  favor,  she  can 
not  dispose  of  nor  encumber  her  interest  in  any  way  during 
coverture;  but  at  any  time  when  she  is  discovert,  whether 
before  she  has  married  at  all  or  while  she  is  a  widow,  she 


1  Parker  p.  Brooke,  9  Vea.  583 
Jourdan  v.  Dean,  175  Pa.  St.  599 
I>affield'8  Appeal,  168  Pa.  St  171 
Stuart  t;.  Kissam,  2  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  494 
Nix  V.  Bradley,  6  Rich.  £q.  (S.  C.)  48 
Lippencott  t;.  Mitchell,  94  U.  8.  767 
S  Perry  on  Tmsts,  $§  646-649. 

3  Bennet  v.  Davis,  2  P.  Wms.  316 
Richardson  v.  Stodder,  100  Mass.  528 
Barron  v.  Barren,  24  Vt.  375 ;  Vance  r. 
Nogle,  70  Pa.  St.  179 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts, 
§647. 

>  Taylor  v,  Meade,  4  DeG.  J.  &  Sra. 
697 ;  Wainford  v.  Heyl,  L.  R.  20  Eq.  324. 

<  Ankeney  r.  Hannon,  147  U.  S.  1 18 ; 
Dyett  V.  Central  Trust  Co.,  140  N.  T. 
54 ;  Home  Mot.  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Marshall, 
32  N.  J.  £q.  103 ;  Hnlme  v.  Tenant, 


1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  (4th.  Amer.  ed.)  756; 

2  Perry  on  Tmsts,  §$  655-669. 

^  Hood-Barrs  r.  Ueriot  (1896),  App. 
Cas.  174;  Shirley  v.  Shirley,  9  Paige 
(N.  Y.),  363 ;  Waters  v,  Taaewell,  9  Md. 
291 ;  Bank  v,  James,  95  Tenn.  8 ;  2 
Lewin  on  Trusts,  p.  •  781 ;  2  Perry  on 
Trusts,  §§  670,  671.  The  question  has 
heen  much  debated  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  a  clause,  in  view  of  the  general 
rule  against  restraint  on  the  alienation 
of  real  property.  But  in  favor  of  pro- 
visions for  married  women  the  prohibi- 
tion against  their  alienation  of  separate 
use  estates  while  covert  is  everywhere 
sustained.  See  Case  v.  Green,  78  Mich. 
540 ;  Pritchard  v.  Bailey,  1 13  N.  C.  521 ; 
Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  107 ;  Gray,  Per- 
petuities, §§  432-437. 
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may  sell,  or  alienate,  or  encumber  her  equitable  estate  at  her 
pleasure.  Whenever  she  is  covert,  the  clause  against  antici- 
pation is  operative;  and  it  is  inoperative  whenever  she  is 
discovert.^ 

In  a  few  of  the  United  States,  however,  of  which  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  are  the  leading  ones,  no  such  tinist 
can  be  effectual,  unless  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  woman  who  is 
covert  at  the  time  or  who  is  in  "  immediate  contemplation  of 
marriage ; "  and  in  such  states  it  ceases  to  be  a  separate  use 
trust  as  soon  as  she  becomes  a  widow,  and  never  revives  again 
though  she  remarry.^ 

As  remarked  above,  in  many  states  this  form  of  express  trust 
is  not  now  so  important  as  it  was  before  modern  legislation 
gave  to  married  women  complete  or  large  control  over  their 
own  property, 

§  837.  Tmats  for  Charities. — "It  is  said  that  courts  look 
with  favor  upon  charitable  gifts,  and  take  special  care  to 
enforce  them,  to  guard  them  from  assault,  and  protect  them 
from  abuse.  And  certainly  charity  in  thought,  speech,  and 
deed  challenges  the  admiration  and  affection  of  mankind. 
Christianity  teaches  it  as  its  crowning  grace  and  glory ;  and 
an  inspired  apostle  exhausts  his  powerful  eloquence  in 
setting  forth  its  beauty,  and  the  nothingness  of  all  things  with- 
out it.  Charitable  bequests  are  said  to  come  within  that  de- 
partment of  human  affairs  wherein  the  maxim,  ut  res  magis 
valeat  quam  pereatj  has  been,  and  should  be  applied."  ^ 

Without  speculating  upon  the  unsettled  question  of  the 
origin  of  trusts  for  charity,  or  "  charitable  uses,"  except  to 
remark  that  the  occasion  for  and  principles  of  such  gifts  must 
arise  and  grow  in  every  community  with  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation and  culture,  it  is  to  be  first  observed  that,  not  only  were 
charitable  donations  numerous  in  the  medieval    history  of 

1  TnUett  V,  Armstrong,  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  Harrison  ».  Harrison,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Dit. 

377 ;  Shirley  v.  Shirley,  9  Paige  (N.  Y.),  418 ;  Robinson  v.  Wheelwright,  6  De  G. 

363 ;    Beaufort   v.    Collier,  6  Humph.  M.  &  G.  535. 

(Tenn.)    487;   Staggers  v.   Matthews,  «  Moore  v.  Stlnson,  144  Mass.  694; 

13  Rich.  Eq.  (S.  C.)  154.    The  English  Quin's  Est..  144  Pa.  St.  444. 449 ;  Denis' 

Conveyancing   and    Property   Act   of  Est..  201  Pa.  St.  616;  Apple  v.  AUen, 

1881.  §  39,  empowers  the  Chancery  Di-  3  Jones  Eq.  (N.  C.)   120;  Bispham's 

Tision  to  dispense  with  a  restraint  on  Prin.  Eq.  §  106. 

alienation.    Bnt  this  is  a  discretionary  '  2  Perry  on  Trosts,  §  687.  citing 

power,  which  the  conrt  exercises  with  Saltonstall  v.  Sanders.  11  Allen  (Mass.), 

cantion.    It  does  not  belong  to  a  conrt  446,  455. 
of  equity,  except  as  given  by  statate. 
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England,  but  also,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  developed  and 
assumed  importance,  no  doubt  finding  precedents  in  the  Roman 
law  which  had  carefully  fostered  charitable  devises  and  bequests 
from  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  influenced  by  Christian 
teaching,^  that  court  quickly  took  cognizance  of  such  donations, 
and  perfected  a  scheme  for  their  proper  judicial  care  and  ad- 
ministration.^ By  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  conflict 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  pope  for  ecclesiastical  suprem- 
acy in  England,  that  scheme  had  been  perfected,  and  quite  a 
number  of  cases  —  records  of  probably  as  many  as  fifty  are 
now  extant  —  had  already  been  taken  cognizance  of  and  settled 
as  charities.*  Henry  VIIL,  led  by  his  determination  to  over- 
throw the  papal  influence,  abolished  many  charitable  institutions 
by  statutes.  It  is  said  that  even  the  great  universities  were 
obliged  to  petition  the  king,  that  they  might  not  come  within 
the  general  words  ^^  colleges  and  fraternities,"  as  used  in  those 
statutes.^  But  after  this  struggle  was  over,  and  Elizabeth's 
claim  to  the  throne  was  established,  and  the  success  of  the 
Reformation  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  the  demand  for  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  and  tliose  for  other  public  utility  was  soon 
again  manifest.  This  led  to  a  series  of  statutes  for  restoring 
and  encouraging  such  foundations,  which  were  passed  between 
the  first  and  forty-third  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  The 
last  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  act  of  43  Eliz.  ch.  4 
(1601X  which  is  known  as  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses.  The 
purpose  and  operation  of  that  enactment  was  to  supply  an 
enumeration  and  definition  of  what  uses  are  to  be  regarded  as 
charitable,  to  hunt  up  all  existing  charities,  and  to  enforce 

\ 

1  Domat,  CiT.  L.  bk.  4,  tit.  2,  §  6 ;  tion  of  eqaitj  did  not  originate  in  thaft 

White  V,  White,  1  Bro.  Ch.  12;  Jack-  statute.    Vidal  v.  Girard's  Executors, 

son  t;.  Phillips,  14  Allen  (Mass.),  539.  2  How.  (U.  S.)  127.     See  also  Tappan 

*  This  is  shown  bj  the  reports  of  the  v.  Deblois,  45  Me.  122;  Williams  v. 
English  commissioners  of  public  reo-  Williams,  8  N.  T.  525,  533 ;  Attj.-Gen. 
ords,  published  in  1827,  1830,  and  1832.  v.  Moore,  19  N.  J.  Eq.  503;  Ould  v, 

*  Commissioners'  reports,  mentioned  Washington  Hospital,  95  U.  8.  303 ; 
in  preceding  note.  In  the  litigation  Stuart  v.  Easton,  74  Fed.  Rep.  854. 
over  Stephen  Girard's  will,  this  his-  <  S3  Hen.  VIIL  ch.  27;  1  Burnet, 
torical  question  was  much  discussed ;  Hist.  Reform.,  pp.  346,  347,  404-434 ; 
and  Mr.  Binnej,  using  the  aboveKsited  Comm'rs  r.  Pemsel  (1891),  App.  Cas. 
reports,  showed  dearlj  that  the  Penn-  531,  543.  581. 

sylvania  Court  of    Chancerj  had  in-  *  1  Elix.  ch.  4,  §§  34,  40,  85 ;  8  Blis. 

herent  jurisdiction  of  the  charitable  use  ch.  11 ;  14  Elis.  ch.  14 ;  31  Elis.  ch.  6; 

therein  involved,  although  the  5(a/ute  of  35  Eliz.  ch.  3;  39  Eliz.  ch.  4,  21 ;  43 

Charitable  Uses  (43  Eliz.  ch.  4)  was  not  Eliz.  ch.  2, 3 ;  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  691. 
in  force  in  that  state;  for  this  jurisdio- 
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their  due  and  proper  administration.^  It  gave  a  strong  im- 
petus to  such  settlements.  But,  although  it  was  thought  for 
a  long  time  that  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  charitable  trusts 
originated  in  this  statute,^  it  is  now  thoroughly  settled  that 
such  is  not  the  truth  of  history.*  And,  therefore,  in  those 
states  of  this  country  in  which  it  has  not  been  expressly  adopted 
or  re-enacted,  trusts  for  charity  are  nevertheless  fully  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  equity.* 

§  338.  Definitions  and  Essentials  of  Charitable  Trusts. — 
Charity,  in  its  legal  sense,  always  implies  public  utility?  Deal- 
ing with  the  purpose  rather  than  with  the  motive  of  the  gift,^ 
such  is  the  conception  at  the  base  of  the  most  approved  defini- 
tions of  a  charitable  use.  Lord  Camden  defined  it  as,  ^^  a  gift 
to  a  general  public  use,  which  extends  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich."  ^  And  this  definition  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  highest  authorities.*  With  perhaps  too  much  stress  laid 
on  the  mere  motive,  Mr.  Binney,  in  his  noted  argument  in 
the  Girard  Will  Case,  declared  that  a  charitable  donation  is 
*'  whatever  is  given  for  the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  your 
neighbor,  in  the  catholic  and  universal  sense  —  given  from 
these  motives  and  to  these  ends  —  free  from  the  stain  or  taint 
of  every  consideration  that  is  personal,  private,  or  selfish.*'  •  In 
the  great  leading  case  of  Jackson  v,  Phillips,^^  Mr.  Justice  Gray 


1  The  statute  provided  for  a  com- 
mission to  look  after  abases  of  charities 
and  for  proceedings  throngh  it  for  the 
administration  of  funds  devoted  to  snch 
purposes.  But  this  method  of  proce- 
dure soon  feU  into  disuse;  and  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  by  original  bill  or 
petition  have  continued  to  be  the  method 
of  dealing  with  such  gifts.  Attj.-Gen. 
v.  Newman,  1  Chan.  Cas.  157 ;  Eyre  v. 
Shaftesbury,  2  P.  Wms.  102, 119 ;  Atty.- 
Gen.  r.  Brereton,  2  Ves.  Sr.  425;  West 
V.  Knight,  1  Chan.  Cas.  134. 

*  See  Trustees  of  Baptist  Church  v. 
Hart's  Executors,  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  1 ; 
1  Spence's  Eq.  589. 

*  Vidal  V,  Girard*8  Executors,  2 
How.  (U.  S.)  127;  WiUiami  v,  Wil- 
liams, 8  N.  Y.  625,  533 ;  Quid  v,  Wash- 
ington Hospital,  95  U.  8.  303 ;  Stuart 
V.  Eastou,  74  Fed.  Rep.  854. 

*  Holhiud  V.  Alcock,  108  N.  T.  812, 
832;  WiUiams  r.  Williams,  8  N.  Y. 
525;  PeU  V.  Mercer,  14  R.  L  412;  Hal- 


sey  o.  Convention  of  Prot  Epis.  Church, 
75  Md.  275. 

•  CoggeshaU  v.  Pelton,  7  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  292,  294;  Perin  v.  Carey,  24 
How.  (U.  S.)  465,  506 ;  Jones  o.  Wil- 
liams, Ambler,  651. 

«  Fire  Ins.  Patrol  v,  Boyd,  120  Pa. 
St  624. 

7  Jones  V.  Williams,  Ambler,  651, 
652. 

•  It  was  adopted  as  correct  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  in  Mitford  v.  Reynolds,  I 
Phil.  Ch.  185,  191 ;  by  Chancellor  Kent 
in  CoggeshaU  v,  Pelton,  7  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  292,  294,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Perin  v. 
Carey,  24  How.  (U.  S.)  465,  506. 

•  Vidal  V.  Girard's  Executors,  8 
How.  (U.  S.)  127.  See  Quid  v.  Wash- 
ington  Hospital,  95  U.  8.  303,  311; 
Union  Pac  R.  Co.  v.  Artist,  19  U.  8. 
App.  612. 

^  14  AUen  (Mass.),  539,  555. 
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framed  a  more  complete  definition,  which  has  been  generally 
approved  and  which  has  the  important  advantage  of  stating 
concisely  the  classes  of  purposes  or  objects  for  which  such 
donations  are  made.  He  said :  ^^  A  charity  in  a  legal  sense  may 
be  more  fully  defined  as  a  gift  to  be  applied,  consistently  with 
existing  laws,  for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons, 
—  either  by  bringing  their  hearts  under  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion or  religion,  by  relieving  their  bodies  from  disease,  suffer- 
ing, or  constraint,  by  assisting  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
life,  or  by  erecting  or  maintaining  public  buildings  or  works, 
or  otherwise  lessening  the  burdens  of  government.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  purpose  is  called  charitable  in  the  gift 
itself,  if  it  is  so  described  as  to  show  that  it  is  charitable  in  its 
nature.''  ^  The  purposes  here  enumerated  may  be  tersely  and 
generally  described  by  four  adjectives,  which  import  public  util- 
ity, namely :  religious,  educational,  eleemosynary,  and  govern- 
mental' The  gift  is  also  ^^for  the  benefit  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  persons.''  And  '^  existing  laws  "  put  no  time  limita- 
tion upon  such  a  trust  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  here  repeated 
that  charitable  uses  or  trusts  have  three  leading  and  distin- 
guishing features,  namely :  firH^  their  purpose  must  be  some 
public  utility,  and,  therefore,  they  must  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  generally,  or  of  some  considerable  portion  of  it 
which  answers  to  a  particular  description ;  iecondy  their  bene- 
ficiaries must  be  indefinite  as  to  the  individuals,  and  thirdj 
they  are  not  restricted  as  to  time,  by  the  rule  against  perpetu- 
ities, but  may  be  made  to  continue  indefinitely.^  Around  these 
three  essential  features  naturally  clusters  the  discussion  of 
this  interesting  form  of  trust,  which  has  occupied  so  large  a 
share  of  the  attention  and  employed  so  much  of  the  best  learn- 
ing and  ability  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  both  England  and 
America.^ 

^  This  IB  approred  id  Newcomb  v.  rancement  of  reHgion,  and  trusts  for 

Boston  Protect.  Dep't.,  151  Mass.  215;  other  purposes  beneficial  to  the  com- 

Kellj  V,  Nichols,  17  R.  I.  306,  18  R.  L  monitj  not  falling  under  any  of  the 

8S.    And  it  is  adopted  bj  the  best  text-  preceding  heads." 
writers.    See  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  { 124 ;  *  {  308,  supra, 

2  Perry  on  Trusts,  {  697.  *  A  few  of  the  great  leading  cases,  in 

*  In  Commissioners  t^.  Pemsel  ( 1 891 ),  which  the  subject  has  been  exhanstiTely 

App.  Cas.  531,  Lord  McNaehten  said:  discussed,    are:    Atty.-Gen.    v.   Baliol 

"  Charity  in  its  legal  sense  comprises  Coll.,  9  Mod.  407 ;  Morice  v.  Bishop  of 

four  principal  divisions :  trusts  for  the  Durham,  9  Ves.  399,  405 ;  Atty.-Gen. 

relief  of  poverty,  trusts  for  the  advance-  v.  Ironmongers'  Co.,  2  Beav.  SIS ;  Atty.- 

ment  of  education,  trusts  for  the  ad-  Gen.  v.  Q\jn,  12  Sim.  84;  IWquhar 
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§  339.  First.  Charitable  Trusts  are  for  PnbUo  UfciUty.  Pur- 
poses included.  —  The  preamble  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth 
(43  Eliz.  ch.  4)  contains  the  following  enumeration  of  uses 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  charitable,  namely :  "  The  relief 
of  aged,  and  impotent,  and  poor  people ;  the  maintenance  of 
sick  and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners ;  schools  of  learning ; 
free  schools ;  scholars  in  universities ;  houses  of  correction ; 
repairs  of  bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea- 
banks,  and  highways ;  the  education  and  preferment  of  orphans; 
the  marriages  of  poor  maids ;  supportation  and  help  of  trades- 
men, handicraftsmen,  and  persons  decayed;  the  relief  or 
redemption  of  prisoners  or  captives;  and  aid  or  ease  of  any 
poor  inhabitants  concerning  the  payment  of  fifteenths,  setting 
out  of  soldiers  and  other  taxes."  While  in  states  which  have 
not  substantially  re-enacted  nor  in  any  way  adopted  this  statute, 
such  as  Maine  or  Pennsylvania,^  the  list  here  given  is  not,  of 
course,  controlling ;  yet  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  enu- 
meration are  to  be  found  the  great  mass,  if  not  all,  of  the 
donations  in  trust  which  have  been  decided  to  be  charitable. 
In  respect  to  religious  institutions,  the  letter  of  the  statute  is 
most  deficient ;  ^  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  its  framers  that  the  reformation  might  possibly 
be  a  failure.  But  there  never  has  been  any  room  for  doubt  that 
gifts  for  religious  objects,  as  well  as  practically  all  others  which 
have  since  been  treated  as  charitable,  are  clearly  within  the 
spirit^  or  "  equity  "  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth.*  Most  of  these, 
though  probably  not  all,  are  embraced  within  the  four  groups 
indicated  by  the  adjectives  above-mentioned,  —  educational, 
religious,  eleemosynary,  and  governmental.  A  few  words  are 
required  as  to  each  of  these. 

§  340.  GMfts  for  Religious  Purposes.  Superstitious  Uses. — 
Gifts  for  religious  purposes  are  charitable :  as  for  foreign  mis- 

V.  Darling  (1896),  1  Ch.  50;  Whicker  17  R.  I.  265.     See  Fosdick  v.  Town  of 

V.  Hnme,  7  H.  L.  Cas.  124;  Jackson  v.  Hempstead,  125  N.  T.  581;  Tilden  v. 

Phillips,  14  Allen  (Mass.),  539  ;  Yidal  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29 ;  Dwight  Charity 

V,  Girard's  Ex'rs,  2  How.  (U.  S.)  127.  Cases. 

128;  Phila.  w.  Girard's  Heirs,  45  Pa.  St.  *  Tappan  r.  Deblois,  45  Me.  122; 

9,  27  ;  Magill  u.  Brown,  Brightly  (Pa.),  Brooks  v.  City  of  Belfast,  90  Me.  318; 

847,  3i50;    Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  Whitman  v.  Lex,  17  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  88. 
U.  S.  342 ;  Fontain  v.  Ravenel,  17  How.  *  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  religious 

(U.  S.)  369,  387;  Lorings  r.  Marsh,  6  object  is  mentioned,  in  the  list  quoted, 

Wall.  (U.  S.)  337 ;  Bascom  v.  Albertson,  except  tlie  "  repairs  of  .  .  .  churches." 
84  N.  Y.  584 ;  Williams  v.  Williams,  8  »  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  701 ;  White  v, 

N.  Y.  525;  Kinnard  r.  Miller's   Ex'rs,  White  (1893),  2  Ch.  41. 
25  Gratt.  (Va.)  107;  Almy  r.  Jones, 
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Bions;^  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  among  infidels;^ 
"  for  the  service  of  my  Lord  and  Master  "  ;  *  for  the  benefit  of 
ministers  of  the  Gtospel ;  *  for  distributing  Bibles  and  religious 
books  and  tracts  ;^  for  the  poor  and  the  service  of  God  ;^  and 
the  likeJ 

When  a  trust  of  this  general  character  runs  counter  to  the 
English  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  there  condemned  as  a  '^  super- 
stitious use."  ®  All  such  donations,  as,  for  example,  for  pray- 
ing for  souls  of  the  dead,  maintaining  ohit  lamps,  etc.,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  established  church,  were 
formerly  condemned.^  But  the  English  courts  are  now  much 
more  liberal  in  this  respect, ^^  although  they  still  set  aside  so- 
called  charitable  schemes  which  clearly  attack  or  oppose  the 
religious  policy  of  the  realm;  as,  for  example,  a  devise  or 
bequest  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.^^ 
In  this  country,  where  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitutions,^  no  trust  is  ever  successfully  attacked  merely 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  superstitious  use.^^  But  some  gifts, 
which  have  a  religious  aspect,  are  declared  to  be  void,  not 
because  they  are  superstitious,  but  because  they  are  deemed 


1  Bartlett  v.  King,  12  Mass.  537 ; 
Fairbanks  v.  Lamson,  99  Mass.  533; 
Bridges  0,  Pleasants,  4  Ired.  Eq.  (N.  C.) 
26. 

s  Attj.-Oen.  V.  William  &  Marj's 
Coll.,  I  Ves.  243. 

*  Going  V.  Emerj,  16  Pick.  (Mass.) 
107;  Powerscoart  p.  Powerscourt,  1 
MoU.  616. 

^  Atty.-CSen.  v.  Gladstone,  13  Sim.  7 ; 
Grieves  v.  Case,  4  Bro.  Ch.  67  ;  Cory 
Universalist  Soc.  o.  Beattj,  28  N.  J.  £q. 
670. 

*  Atty.-Gen.  p.  Stepney,  10  Ves. 
22 ;  Bliss  v.  Amer.  Bible  Soc.,  2  Allen 
(Mass.),  334 ;  Pickering  v.  Shotwell,  10 
Pa.  St.  23;  Chorch  v.  Hinton,  92  Tenn. 
188. 

«  Farqnhar  r.  Dariing  (1896),  1  Ch. 
50;  People  p.  CogsweU,  113  CaL  129. 

7  In  re  Hunter  (1897),  2  Ch.  105; 
Rosfs  Charity  (1899),  1  Ch.  21 ;  In  re 
Scowcroft  (1898),  2  Ch.  638;  Teele  p. 
Bishop  of  Derry,  168  Mass.  341  ;  Mo- 
Alister  p.  Bnrgess,  161  Mass.  269; 
Christ  Charch  p.  Trnstees,  67  Conn. 
554;  Alden  p.  St.  Peter's  Parish,  158 
BL  631 ;  Mack's  Appeal,  71  Conn.  122. 


®  This  doctrine  originated  in  the 
statnte  1  £dw.  VI.  ch.  14.  See  De 
Themmines  p.  De  Bonneval,  5  Knss. 
288 ;  Doe  p.  Hawthorn,  2  Bam.  &  Aid. 
96 ;  Briggs  p.  Hartley,  14  Jur.  683. 

*  De  Themmines  p.  De  Bonneval,  5 
Rnss.  288;  Atty.-Gen.  p.  Baxter,  1 
Vem.  248,  2  Vern.  105,  1  Eq.  Cas. 
Ab.  96,  pi.  9;  Da  Costa  p.  De  Pas, 
Ambler,  228;  Finley  p.  Hunter,  2  Strob. 
Eq.  208. 

10  Atty.-Gen.  p.  Pearson,  3  Mer.  353 ; 
Atty.-Gen.  p.  Cock,  2  Ves.  Sr.  273; 
Atty.-Gen.  v.  Hickman,  2  Eq.  Cas.  Ab. 
193;  Reichenbach  p.  Qnin,  21  L.  R.  Ir. 
138;  Schouler,  Petitioner,  134  Mass. 
426;  Holland  p.  Alcock,  108  N.  T.  312; 
1  Ames  on  Trusts  (2d  ed.),  211. 

11  De  Themmines  p.  De  Bonneval,  5 
Buss.  288. 

1*  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  575. 

w  HoUand  p.  Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  312  ; 
Teele  v.  Bishop  of  Derry,  168  Mass. 
341 ;  Hoeffer  p.  Clogan,  171  III.  462 ; 
Seibert's  Appeal,  19  Pa.  St.  49;  Sher- 
man p.  Baker,  40  AtL  Hep.  11  (R.  I.). 
See  this  matter  further  discussed,  §  345, 
infra. 
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to  violate  some  American  principle  of  morality  or  public  policy.^ 
Thus,  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  an  infidel  society,  or  to  encour- 
age immoral,  so-called  religious  rites,  will  not  be  sustained.^ 
In  the  discussion  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  objects  of  a  chari- 
table use,  it  will  also  be  shown  hereafter  that  some  trusts  of  the 
kind  which  have  been  held  to  be  superstitious  in  England  have 
failed  in  this  country,  because,  being  created  in  form  as  charities 
and  only  sustainable  as  such,  they  have  been  decided  to  be 
wanting  in  some  of  the  requisites  of  such  gifts.* 

§  341.  Qiitm  for  Bdaoational  Purposes.  —  Gifts  for  educa- 
tional purposes  are  charitable :  as  to  establish  Inns  of  Chancery 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  law  ;  *  for  the  foundation  of 
a  fellowship  or  lectureship  in  a  college  or  university;*  to  cre- 
ate a  "  change  of  sentiment "  in  regard  to  slavery,  or  other 
matters,  which  means  to  educate;^  for  the  cultivation  of  art, 
or  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts;^  to  advance  learning;* 
for  the  support  of  schools,  libraries,  or  literary  institu- 
tions,^ and  all  similar  foundations  which  aim  at  intellectual 
advancement.^^ 

§  342.  GKfts  for  Zaeemosynary  Purposes.  —  Gifts  for  purely 
eleemosnary  purposes  are  charitable :  as  those  for  hospitals, 
"  homes,"  and  asylums ;  ^  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  a 
parish  ;  ^  for  the  relief  of  Indians  ;  ^*  to  suppress  and  abolish 


1  Holland  v,  Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  312 ; 
In  re  Zimmerman's  Will,  50  N.  Y.  Sapp. 
395;  Festorazzi  v,  St.  Joseph's  Cath- 
olic Church,  104  Ala.  327;  Moran  v, 
Moran)  104  Iowa,  216;  McHagh  v.  Mc- 
Cole,  97  Wis.  166;  Harrison  v.  Brophy, 
59  Kan.  1. 

<  Zeisweiss  v,  James,  63  Pa.  St.  465 ; 
1  Ame8  on  Tmsts  (2d  ed.),  211. 

*  §  345,  infra. 

*  Smith  V.  Kerr  (1902),  1  Ch.  774. 

*  Rex  V,  Newman,  1  Lev.  294 ;  Atty.- 
Gen.  V.  Bowyer,  3  Ves.  714. 

<  Jackson  v.  Phillips,  14  Allen 
(Mass.),  539,  552;  C^rge  v.  Brad- 
dock,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  757.  , 

'  Almy  V.  Jones,  17  R.  I.  265 ;  Peo- 
ple V.  Cogswell,  113  Cal.  129. 

«  Whicker  v.  Hnme,  7  H.  L  Cas. 
124;  Stevens  v,  Shippen,  28  N.  J.  £q. 
487 ;  Taylor  v,  Bryn  Mawr,  34  N.  J.  Eq. 
101. 

*  Danry  v.  Inhab.  of  Natick,  10  AUen 
(Bfass.),   169;    Episcopal   Academy  v 


Phila.,  150  Pa.  St.  565;  Phila.  v.  Over- 
seers, 170  Pa.  St.  257 ;  Baley  o.  UmatiUa 
Co.,  15  Oreg.  1 72 ;  Miller's  Ex'rs  v.  Com- 
monwealth, 27  Gratt  ( Va.)  110,  116. 

10  In  re  I)onglas,  L.  R.  35  Ch.  Div. 
472,  479;  Vidal  v.  Girard's  Ex'rs,  2 
How.  (U.  S.)  127;  Penn's  Hospital  v. 
Delaware,  169  Pa.  St.  305;  Clement  p. 
Hyde,  50  Vt.  716;  Halsey  v.  Convent 
P.  E.  Church,  75  Md.  275;  Miller  v. 
Atkinson,  63  N.  C.  537;  Paschal  v, 
Acklin.  27  Tex.  173;  Barkley  p.  Don- 
nelly, 112  Mo.  561. 

"  Atty.-Gen.  v,  Vint,  3  DeG.  &  Sm. 
704;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Kell,  2  Beav.  575; 
McDonald  r.  Mass.  Hospital,  120  Mass. 
432. 

M  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Comber,  2  Sim.  &  St. 
93;  Towle  v.  Nesmith,  69  N.  H.  212; 
Sheldon  p.  Stockbridge,  67  Vt.  299; 
Trim's  Estate,  168  Pa.  St.  395;  Hof- 
fen's  Estate,  70  Wis.  522. 

18  MagiU  p.  Brown,  Brightly  (Pa.), 
347. 
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vivisection;^  for  taking  care  of  domestic  animals;^  to  sup- 
press the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,^  etc.^ 

§  843.  QUtm  for  Governmental  Purposes.  —  Gifts  for  lessen- 
ing the  burdens  of  government  are  charitable  :  as  for  erecting 
and  maintaining  public  buildings  or  other  institutions;^  laying 
out,  making,  and  keeping  in  repair  streets,  parks,  and  docks ;  ^ 
for  ^^  repairs  of  bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways,  .  .  .  sea- 
banks,  and  highways;"^  to  discharge  a  tax  on  the  commu- 
nity ;  ®  to  supply  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,^  or  to  build 
for  it  a  botanical  garden.^^ 

§  344.  Other  Charities.  Criterion  as  to  Charitable  Purpose. 
—  There  are,  in  addition  to  these  four  classes,  a  few  instances 
of  donations  which  have  been  held  to  be  charitable,  but  are 
difficult  to  classify.  Illustrations  are  trusts  ^^  for  charitable 
purposes ; "  ^^  for  such  charities  as  the  trustees  shall  think 
proper;^  for  charitable  and  religious  objects,^*  and  similar 
provisions  in  which  general  public  benefit  is  manifestly  in- 
tended, but  the  more  particular  nature  of  the  gift  is  not 
indicated.^^  The  character  of  such  a  gift  as  charitable  must  be 
clear,  or  it  will  not  be  upheld.^    Thus  a  trust  for  **  philan- 


1  In  re  FoTeanx  Cross  (1895),  2  Ch. 
501. 

«  In  re  Douglas,  L.  R.  35  Ch.  Div. 
472;  Uuiv.  of  Loudon  9.  Yarrow,  1 
DeG.  &  J.  72. 

•  Haines  v.  AUen,  78  Ind.  100. 

^  See  also  Nash  v.  Morely,  5  Bear. 
177;  Davis  v.  Inhabitants,  154  Mass. 
224;  Hayes  v.  Pratt,  147  U.  S.  557; 
Fosdick  V.  Town  of  Hempstead,  125 
N.  Y.  581,  582,  126  N.  Y.  651 ;  Strong's 
Appeal,  68  Conn.  527;  Beurhans  v. 
Cole,  94  Wis.  617;  Wood  v.  Paine,  66 
Fed.  Rep.  807. 

^  Coggeshall  v.  Pelton,  7  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  292;  Jackson  v,  Phillips,  14 
Allen  (Mass.),  539,  556. 

«  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Heelis,  2  Sim.  &  St 
67;  Howse  v.  Chapman,  4  Yes.  542; 
Mowry  v.  City  of  Providence,  10  R.  L 
52;  Smith's  Estate,  181  Pa.  St.  109. 

7  Preamble  to  statute,  43  Eliz.  ch.  4. 

•  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Bnshby,  24  Beav.  299. 

•  Jones  V.  Williams,  Ambler,  651. 

^  Townley  v.  Bed  well,  6  Ves.  194. 
Also,  on  the  general  topic  of  public 
improvement,  see  Johnston  v.  Swann,  3 
Madd.  457 ;  Beaamont  v.  Oliveira,  L.  R. 


4Ch.309;  /n  re  Lord  Stratheden  (1894), 
3  Ch.  265;  Bartlett,  Petitioner,  163 
Mass.  509 ;  Phila.  v.  Keystone  Battery 
A,  169  Pa.  St.  526;  Hamden  v.  Rice, 
24  Conn.  350 ;  State  r.  GriflSth,  2  Del. 
Ch.  392;  Stuart  v.  Easton,  39  U.  & 
App.  238. 

11  Schouler,  Petitioner,  134  Mass.  426. 

IS  White  V,  Ditson,  140  Mass.  351 ; 
Jemroit  v.  Varrel,  Ambler,  585. 

^  Baker  v.  Satton,  1  Keen,  224;  Sal- 
tonstall  V.  Sanders,  11  Allen  (Mass.), 
446, 454 ;  Treat's  Appeal,  30  Conn.  1 13 ; 
Farqnhar  v.  Darling  (1896),  I  Ch.  5a 

1*  See  Commissioners  v,  Pemsel 
(1891 ),  App.  Cas.  531, 583 ;  /n  re  Crans- 
ton (1898),  1  Ir.  R  431;  George  v, 
Braddock,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  757,  in  which 
a  gift  was  upheld  for  disseminating 
the  doctrines  of  Henry  George ;  Web- 
ster V.  Wiggins,  19  R.  I.  73,  a  donation 
for  erecting  working-men's  dwellings; 
Lane  v.  Eaton,  69  Minn.  141 ;  Pack  v. 
Shanklin,  43  W.  Ya.  304;  Meeker  o. 
Puyallup,  5  Wash.  St.  759  ;  24  Amer. 
Law  Rev.  489 ;  30  Cent.  Law  Jour.  334 ; 
38  Alb.  Law  Jour  369. 

^  Moricet;.  Bishop  of  Durham,  9  Yes. 
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thropic  **  purposes  (which  might  or  might  not  be  for  anj  public 
benefit),  or  for  private  benevolence  is  not  charitable.^  There 
has  been  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  word  "  benevolent  *'  will  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  proper  description  of  a  charitable  purpose.  *  The  better  view 
appears  to  be  that  it  will  be  so,  when  there  is  nothing  to  the 
contrary  in  the  context.*  A  devise  for  "  charitable  and  benev- 
olent "  purposes  has  generally  been  sustained  as  charitable  in 
this  country ;  ^  although  the  opposite  conclusion  has  been 
reached  in  some  cases  in  England.^ 

The  true  test,  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  gift,  is  prob- 
ably that  suggested  by  Sir  Wm.  Grant,  in  the  case  of  Morice 
V.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,*  namely :  whether  or  not,  consist- 
ently with  the  apparent  intention  of  the  donor,  the  property 
can  be  applied  to  a  purpose  not  charitable  ;  if  it  can,  the  trust 
will  not  be  administered  as  a  charity .^  Because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  conform  to  this  criterion^  such  donations  as  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  held  to  be  not  charitable :  "  to  secure  the 
passage  of  laws  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office ; "  ®  "  for  the  political  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  '*  •  for  purchasing  and  presenting  a  cup  **  to  encourage 
yacht-racing;"^^  to  keep  a  supply  of  com  in  London  for  the 
market ;  ^  to  **  support  those  of  my  children  and  their  descend- 
ants who  may  be  destitute ; "  ^  for  charitable  **  or  other  "  pur- 
poses.^   So,  if  the  arrangement  be  the  outcome  of  a  contract, 

399,  404;  Atty^-Oen.  v.  Sonle,  28  Mich.  Mass.  24;  Chamberlain  v.  Steanw,  111 

153,  156 ;  Darcy  v.  Kelley,  153  Mass.  Mass.  267. 

433.  '  Williams  v,  Kershaw,  5  Law  Jar. 

I  In  re  Macduff  (1896),  2  Ch   451 ;  (n.  s.)  Ch.  84;  OmmanDey  v.  Batcher, 

Farqahar  v.  Darling  (1896),  1  Ch.  50;  1  Turn.  &  Rnss.  260.    See  Norris  v. 

Ommannejv.  Batcher,  1  Tarn.  &  Rass.  Thompson,  19  N.  J.  £q.  307;   Salton- 

260 ;  Chamberlain  o.  Steams,  111  Mass.  stall  v.  Sanders,  11  Allen  (Mass.),  446, 

267.  462 ;  Boyle  on  Charities,  pp.  286-290. 

3  See  2  Perry  on  Trnsts,  §  712,  and  «  9  Ves.  404. 

note.  7  Also  Darcy  v.  Kelley,  153  Mass. 

*  MiUer  v.  Rowan,  6  CI.  &  Fin.  99 ;  433 ;  Rotch  v.  Emerson,  105  Mass.  431. 

Goodale  v,  Mooney,  60  N.  H.  628,  535;  ^  Jackson    t;.    PhiUips,    14    Allen 

People  V,  Powers,  147  N.  T.  104,  110;  (Mass.),  539,  571 ;   Bacon  v.  Ransom, 

SaltonstaU  V.  Sanders,  11  Allen  (Mass.),  139  Mass.  117,  119. 

446,  468, 470 ;  Liresey  v.  Jones,  55  N.  J.  *  Habershon  v,  Vardon,  7  Eng.  L.  & 

Sq.  204, 205,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  453 ;  Murphy's  Eq.  228. 

Estate,  184  Pa.  St.  310.  ^  Jones  v.  Palmer  (1895),  2  Ch.  649. 

^  SaltonstaU  v,  Sanders,   11   Allen  ^^  Atty.-Gen.    v.  Haberdashers'  Co., 

(Mass.),  446, 468 ;  Murphy's  Estate.  184  1  Myl.  &  E.  420. 

Pa.  St.  310.    See  Murdock  v.  Bridges,  ^  Kent  v.  Dunham,  142  Mass.  216. 

91  Me.  124;  Mass.  Soc  for  Prevention  i>  Ellis  o.  Selby,  1  Myl.  &  Cr.  286, 

of  Craelty  to  Animals  v,  Boston,  142  299;  Chamberlain  v.  Steams.  Ill  Mass. 
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or  statate,  or  business  enterprise,  and  not  a  gift,  it  can  not  pro- 
duce a  charitable  use  or  trust.^  And,  of  course,  a  gift  which 
violates  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  principles  of  morality,  can 
not  be  sustained  because  it  purports  to  be  charitable.  Illustra- 
tions are  found  in  attempted  beneficences  which  violate  local 
statutory  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  property 
which  a  testator  may  devote  to  charitable  purposes.'  Thus, 
in  New  York  the  general  restriction  is  that  one  who  dies  leav- 
ing husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child  surviving  shall  not  dis- 
pose of  more  than  half  of  his  or  her  property  to  charitable 
institutions,  (a) 

(a)  The  general  statute  of  New  York,  which  applies  to  all  societies,  as- 
sociations, and  corporations  of  the  character  therein  named,  is  Laws  of 
1860,  ch.  860,  which  provides  as  follows:  *'  No  person  haying  a  husband, 
wife,  parent,  or  child,  shall,  by  his  or  her  last  will  and  testament,  devise  or 
bequeath  to  any  beneyolent,  charitable,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  or  mis- 
sionary society,  association,  or  corporation,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  more  than 
one-half  of  his  or  her  estate,  after  the  payment  of  his  or  her  debts."  In 
addition  to  this  general  act,  there  is  a  number  of  special  statutes,  each  of 
which  prescribes  how  kinds  of  corporations  therein  specified  may  be 
formed,  and  restricts  the  amount  of  a  testator's  property  which  a  cor- 
poration so  organized  can  take  by  his  or  her  will,  if  he  or  she  leave  sur- 
viving a  husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child,  to  one-quarter  of  his  or  her  net 
estate ;  and  also  requires,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  taking  of  even  that  amount, 
that  the  will  shall  have  been  made  at  least  two  months  before  the  testa- 
tor's death.  Such  are  L.  1848,  ch.  819,  §  6 ;  L.  1805,  ch.  866,  §  6,  oh.  267, 
§  7,  and  ch.  843,  §  5;  L.  1886,  ch.  236,  §  7;  L.  1887,  ch.  316,  §  5,  and  ch. 
817,  §  7.  See  Stephenson  v.  Short,  92  N.  Y.  433 ;  Matter  of  Lampeon,  33 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  49.  Thus,  if  property  be  devised  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  one  of  them  be  a  social  club  incorporated  under  L.  1865,  oh.  366,  or  a 

267 ;  Farqahar  v.  Darling  (1896),  1  Ch.  42,  163,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a 

50;  28  Amer.  Law  Reg.  (n.  s.)  185.    A  donation  by  CongreiB  of  money  to  have 

trust  for  preparing  or  maintaining  a  "Colombian**  half-dollars   coined  for 

monameiit,  tomb,  vault,  or  bnrial  ground  benefit  of  the  exposition  was  not  chari- 

id  charitable,  if  it  be  in  connection  with  table. 

a  church  or  religions  society,  or  some  '  See  N.  T.  L.  1860,  ch.  360;  Allen 

public    institution ;    but  not    if   made  v.  Stevens,  161  N.  Y,  122;  In  re  Hoff- 

solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  ner*8  Estate,  161  Pa.  St.  331 ;  McClean 

of  a  definite  number  of  individuab  or  v.  Wade,  41   Pa.  St.  266;  Taylor  v, 

families.     Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,   165  Mitchell,  57  Pa.  St  209;  Reynolds  o. 

U.  S.  342,  352;  Nanman  v,  Weidman,  Bristow,  37  Ga.  283.    For  the  English 

182  Pa.  St.  263;  Bronson  v.  Strouse,  57  statutes  of    mortmain  restricting  gifts 

Conn.  147 ;  Kelly  v.  Nichols,  18  R.  L  to  religious  corporations,  see  2  Jarman 

62;  Ford  r.  Ford,  91  Ky.  572.  on  Wills,  pp.  200-224;  2  Redfield  on 

1  Swift  0.  Beneficial  Soc.,  73  Pa.  St.  Wills  (2d  ed.),  pp.  608-516;  Tudor  on 

362;    Brendle   v.    German   Reformed  Charities,  93,  101.    Those  statutes  are 

Cong.,  33  Pa.  St.  415,  419;    World's  not  in  force  in  this  country. 
Columbian  Exposition,  18  U.  8.  App. 
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§  345.  Seooxt^^.  The  Benefiolaries  of  Charitable  Trtuits  must 
be  Indefinite  as  t«»  the  Indlvldnals.  —  IndeBniteness  in  its  ob- 
jects is  the  second  tljistinctive  feature  of  a  charitable  use.  It  is 
not  sufficient  here  *^  to  say,  as  do  some  writers,  that  the  cestuis 
que  tru8tent  mayv^  uncertain.  They  m%Lst  be  uncertain  and 
indefinite,  or  the  t^cust  will  be  private.  No  matter  how  numer- 
ous the  recipientsf^ay  be,  an  establishment  for  them  as  known 
and  determinate  ^individuals  is  private  and  not  public.^  Thus, 
a  trust  to  mainta'lti  a  school,  which  is  not  free,  but  for  the  ben- 
efit of  particulaioindividuals  and  their  families ;  ^  or  a  fund 

political  dub  incony^ted  under  L.  1S86,  oh.  237,  and  the  testator  or  tes- 
tatrix leave  hnsban^  ^  vife,  parent,  or  child  surviving,  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  or  her  pi.^perty  can  thus  pass  to  all  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  it  to  the  social  or  political  club; 
and  if  such  club  were  the  only  beneficiary  of  a  charitable  character,  it 
could  take  only  one-quarter,  while  if  there  were  gifts  to  two  such  clubs, 
each  of  them  could  take  one-quarter,  if  there  were  no  other  charities  as 
beneficiaries,  and  they  would  thus  td^e  all  that  could  be  given  to  cliarity 
by  that  will.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  more  than  is  permitted  by  the 
statutes  to  a  number  of  charities,  the  gifts  will  not  fail  entirely ;  but  the 
amount  which  can  be  legally  given  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
them.  Hollis  v.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  95  N.  Y.  166.  L.  1860,  ch. 
360,  applies  to  secret  gifts,  as  where  on  the  face  of  the  will  the  property  is 
given  to  the  executor  absolutely,  but  he  is  told  orally  by  the  testator  how 
to  apply  it  to  charity.  Edson  v.  Bartow,  154  N.  Y.  199.  Only  the  persons 
named  in  the  statute  —  husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child  —  and  those  bene- 
fited through  them  can  invoke  its  protection ;  and  the  advantages  under  it 
may  be  waived  or  relinquished  by  those  who  are  entitled  thereto.  Amherst 
College  V.  Rich,  151  K  Y.  282,  332.  It  was  decided  in  Allen  v.  Stevens, 
161  N.  Y.  122, 148,  that  when  the  gift  is  <<  not  to  a  '  society,  association,  or 
corporation  in  trust  or  otherwise,'  but  instead  to  trustees ''  for  such  institu- 
tion, it  is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute,  L.  1860,  ch.  360.  In 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  personalty,  these  statutes  apply  only  to  domestic 
wills,  i.  e.,  wills  made  by  persons  domiciled  in  New  York,  the  provisions 
of  which  wills  are  to  be  executed  within  that  state.  Dammert  v.  Osbom, 
140  N.  Y.  30,  40 ;  Hope  v.  Brewer,  136  N.  Y.  126 ;  Cross  v.  U.  S.  Trust  Co., 
131  N.  Y.  339.  When  a  corporation  has  all  the  property  that  it  is  author- 
ized to  hold,  so  that  it  can  not  hold  any  more,  it  can  not  take  any  more, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it  at  once  to  other  beneficiaries.  Matter  of 
McGraw,  111  N.  Y.  66, 136  U.  S.  152. 

1  Bollard  v.  Chandler,  149  Mass.  532,  to  be  benefited  most  be  vagne,  onoer- 
540;  Holland  V.  Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  312,  tain,  and  indefinite,  ontil  they  are 
830;  Borke  v.  Roper,  79  Ala.  138,  142;  selected  or  appointed  to  be  the  par- 
State  V.  Griffith,  2  Del.  Ch.  392.  "  In  ticolar  beneficiaries  of  the  trost  for  the 
order  that  there  may  be  a  good  trost  for  time  being."  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  710. 
a  charitable  use,  there  most  always  be  ^  Blandford  t;.  Fackerell,  4  Bro.  Ch. 
some  poblic  benefit  open  to  an  indefinite  394. 
and  vagne  number ;  that  is,  the  persons 
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iptions  or  dues 
ever  manj  thej 
tit  a  settlement  of 
ed  church,  school, 
[trust,  because  the 


raised  by  an  association  by  payment  of  su 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own  members, 
may  be,  is  not  charitable  in  its  nature.^ 
property  for  the  perpetual  use  of  a  design 
or  hospital,  is  to  be  carried  out  as  a  publi< 
members,  scholars,  or  inmates,  who  are  to  l^  thereby  assisted, 
are  unascertainable  as  to  who  they  are  uPhe  in  the  future.* 
This  is  the  fundamental  and  logical  distinction,  as  applied  to 
some  extent  in  this  country,  between  the  caaks  which  have  sus- 
tained gifts  for  uses  of  the  kind  called  supers  tious  in  England, 
and  those  in  which  such  gifts  have  been  ove  hrown.  For  it  is 
held  by  some,  probably  the  majority  of  otfr  courts,  including 
those  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois, 
that  trusts  for  the  purpose  of  having  masses  or  prayers  said 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  keeping  obit  lamps  burning,  etc,  are 
charitable,  because  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  all 
who  may  take  part  in  the  ceremonies,  or  hear  or  see  them ;  * 
while  in  a  few  other  states,  among  which  Alabama  is  promi- 
nent, it  is  decided  that  such  uses  are  private,  being,  it  is  there 
said,  designed  in  substance  for  the  benefit  of  the  specified  dead 
persons  alone,  and  that,  therefore,  when  they  are  attempted  to 
be  made  to  run  on  perpetually  or  for  a  time  longer  than  that 
permitted  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  which  a  private  trust 
can  not  legally  do,  they  must  be  declared  void> 

§  346.  Desree  of  the  Unoertalnty.  —  As  to  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty  which  may  legally  characterize  charitable  uses,  there 
is  much  confusion  in  the  cases.^  But  the  principle  deducible 
from  the  large  majority  and  weightier  of  them,  which  is  also 
supported  by  the  better  reasoning,  is  that,  while  the  individual 


1  Coe  V.  WtLBhington  Mills.  149  Mass. 
543 ;  StrattoD  v.  Physio-Medical  College, 
149  Mass.  505;  Babb  v.  Reed,  5  Kawle 
(Pa.),  151.  Compare  Union  Pac  R.  Co. 
p.  Artist,  60  Fed.  Rep.  365. 

'  Last  two  preceding  notes ;  2  Perry 
on  Trusts,  §  732. 

>  Hoefifer  v.  Clogao,  171  BL  462; 
Holland  w.  Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  312 ;  In 
re  Zimmerman's  Will,  50  N.  Y.  Sapp. 
395;  Teele  t;.  Bishop  of  Derry,  168 
Mass.  341 ;  Schoaler,  Petitioner,  134 
Mass.  426;  Kerrigan  v.  Tabb,  39  AU. 
Rep.  701  (N.  J.  Ch.) ;  Sherman  r.  Baker, 
40  Atl.  Rep.  11  (R.  L);  Seibert'i  Ap- 
peal,  19  Pa.  St  49. 


^  Festoraszi  v.  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church,  104  Ala.  327 ;  McHogh  v.  Mo- 
Cole,  97  Wis.  166;  Harrison  p.  Brophy, 
59  Kan.  1 ;  Moran  v.  Moran,  104  Iowa, 
216. 

*  This  will  appear  from  the  reading 
of  a  few  such  cases  as  White  o.  Fish,  22 
Conn.  31 ;  Grimes  t^.  Harmoud,  35  Ind. 
198 ;  Green  v.  Allen,  5  Humph.  (Tenn.) 
170,  and  Holland  v.  Peck,  2  Ired.  Ch. 
(N.  C.)  255,  which  dealt  with  gifts  to 
known  charities  such  as  it  would  seem 
ought  to  hare  been  sustained;  but  in 
all  of  which  it  was  held  that  the  a^ 
tempted  donations  failed  becaose  of 
TagueneM  and  oncertainQr. 
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beneficiaries  must  be  indefinite,  either  the  institution  or  class 
to  which  they  are  to  belong,  either  in  being  or  to  come  into 
being,  must  be  pointed  out  with  sufficient  certainty,  so  that  it 
can  come  into  court  and  move  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust,^  or  there  must  be  a  general  charitable  purpose  mani- 
fested, and  a  trustee  or  trustees  appointed,  ready  and  willing 
to  act  and  authorized  to  select  the  specific  charitable  object  or 
objects  to  which  the  property  shall  be  applied.^  Thus,  it  is 
everywhere  settled  that,  if  a  donor  give  property  in  trust  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  specified  school  or  hospital,  but  ap- 
point no  competent  trustee,  the  settlement  being  in  other 
respects  valid,  upon  the  application  of  the  designated  school 
or  hospital  the  court  will  appoint  a  trustee  and  compel  the 
employment  of  the  property  in  the  manner  intended.^  So,  by 
the  weight  of  the  better  authorities,  though  here  the  cases 
diverge,*  when  property  is  conveyed  to  competent  and  willing 
trustees,  simply  "  for  charitable  purposes,"  or  for  such  char- 
itable purposes  as  they  may  select,  and  no  institution  is  indi- 
dicated  as  the  recipient  and  as  the  alma  mater,  refuge,  or  homd 
of  the  indefinite  individuals  to  be  helped,  the  court  of  equity 
will  take  cognizance  of  such  a  use  and  see  that  it  is  properly 
administered.^  And  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  when  a 
willing  and  capable  trustee  is  named,  and  also  the  specific 
church,  school,  or  other  institution  is  pointed  out,  the  court 
will  take  cognizance  of  the  trust.^    But  when  neither  of  these 

1  Att7.-GeD.  o.  Garrison,  101  Mass.  Snag    Harbor,   3    Pet    (U.    8.)    99; 

223 ;  BnrriU  v,  Boardman,  43  N.  T.  254 ;  WiUiams  v.  Pearson,  38  Ala.  299. 
Tilden  v.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29 ;  Parker  v.  *  See  next  preceding  note  bat  one. 

May,  5  Cash.  (Mass.)  326, 341 ;  Cottman  «  Hayes  v.  Pratt,  147  U.  S.  557,  567 ; 

V,  Grace,  41  Hon  (N.  Y.),  345;  Ireland  Livesej  v.  Jones,  55  K.  J.  £q.  204,  56 

V.  Gerahtj,  11  Biss.  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.)  465 ;  N.  J.  Eq.  453,  in  which  a  gift  was  sns- 

Lewin  on  Tmsts,  p.  *  665 ;  2  Perry  on  tained,  to  **  humanity's  friend  .  .  .  B, 

Trusts,  S  732.  to  nse  and  expend  the  same  for  the 

^  Saltonstall  v,  Sanders,   11    Allen  promotion  of  the  religiooa,  moral,  and 

(Mass.),  446 ;  Hayes  r.  Pratt,  147  U.  S.  social  wel&re  of  the  people  in  any  lo- 

557 ;  Everett  o.  Carr,  59  Me.  325,  334 ;  cality,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may 

Derby  r.  Derby,  4  R.  I.  414;  Miller  t7.  think  most  needful  and    necessary;" 

Atkinson,  63  N.  C.  537;  2  Perry  on  Pnlpress  v.  African  Chnrch,  48  Pa.  St 

Trasts,  §720.  204;   SaltonstaU  v.  Sanders,  11  Allen 

*  Here   the   trust,  already  created  (Mass.),  446 ;  Everett  o.  Carr,  59  Me. 

and  existing,  is  in  all  respects  valid.  325,  334 ;  Derby  v.  Derby,  4  R.  L  414 ; 

It  does  not  need  the  appointment  of  a  Treat's  Appeal,  30  Ck>nn.  113;   Moore 

trustee  to  bring  the  trust  into  existence ;  v,  Moore,  4  Dana  (Ky.),  354,  366. 
and  equity  will  not  aUow  the  trust  to  *  Authorities  cited  in  connection  with 

fail  for  want  of  a  trustee.    Sears  v.  Chap-  preceding   section,  as   to  purposes  of 

man,  158  Mass.  400;  Reeve  v,  Atty.-  charitable  trusts;   2  Perty  on  Trusts, 

Gen.,  3  Hare,  191;  Inglis  v.  SaUors  §§  698-705. 
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exists  —  no  trustee,  or  none  who  is  capable  and  willing  to  act, 
is  appointed,  and,  while  a  charitable  purpose  is  expressed,  no 
specific  organization  or  organizations  are  selected  from  the 
world  of  charity,  —  the  attempted  trust  must  fail,  unless  it  can 
be  supported  by  some  local  statute,  or  by  some  power  which 
does  not  reside  in  any  court  as  a  judicial  tribunal.^  In  Eng- 
land the  Chancery  Court's  prerogative  cy  pres  jurisdiction, 
which  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  which  is  explained 
hereafter ,2  may  avail  for  the  administration  of  this  vague  form 
of  gift  for  charity  generally.  And  it  seems  to  be  evident  that 
chapter  701  of  the  Laws  of  1898  of  New  York  (now  §  98  of 
Real  Prop.  Law,  L.  1896,  ch.  547),  is  an  illustration,  and  prob- 
ably the  only  one,  of  a  local  statute  by  virtue  of  which  it  could 
be  sustained  and  administered  by  equity.*  For  that  act  pro- 
vides that  no  conveyance  or  device  for  such  purpose,  which  is 
valid  in  other  respects,  is  ^^  to  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of 
the  indefiniteness  or  uncertainty  of  the  persons  designated  as 
the  beneficiaries ; "  and  that,  when  no  trustee  is  named,  the 
attorney-general  shall  represent  the  beneficiaries  and  enforce 
the  trusts  by  proper  proceedings.  This  statute  has  not  been 
fully  construed,  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  indefiniteness 
which  it  sanctions  ;  and  there  are  perhaps  intimations  opposed 
to  the  view  of  it  here  expressed.^  But  when  the  act  is  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  the  litigation  which  led  up  to  it,  especially 
the  contest  over  the  Tilden  will,  the  chief  bequest  of  which 
failed  because  of  the  indefiniteness  of  its  designated  bene- 
ficiaries,' the  conclusion  appears  to  be  most  logical  and  reason- 
able that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  do  away  entirely  with 
all  difficulties  of  that  character  in  connection  with  charitable 
trusts.*  This  New  York  statute  is  more  fully  examined  here- 
after.7  It  restored  charitable  uses  in  New  York  after  they  had 
been  discarded  for  upwards  of  a  century. 

§  847.    The  Cy  Pres  Dootrine.      Jndioial  Cy  Free.  —  As  an 

1  Moggridge  v.  ThackweU,  7  Ves.  36 ;  explained  in  the  note  on  New  York 

Paice  V.  Canterbury,  14  Ves.  370 ;  The  express  tmstg,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Late  Corp.  of  the  Chorch  of   Jesos  ^  Dammert    t>.  Osbom,    140  N.  T. 

Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  v.  United  30,  43.    See  Fowler,  Charitable  Uses, 

States,  136  U.  S.  1 ;  Everett  v,  Carr,  59  Trosts  &  Donations,  pp.  104-106. 

Me.  325,  334 ;  Bojie  on  Charities,  241 ;  *  Tilden  u.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29. 

Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  {  128.  «  Rothschild  v.  Qoldenberg,  58  N.  Y. 

«  §  348,  infra.  App.   Dir.  499.    The  statute  is  very 

'  The  treatment  of  gifts  for  charity  liberally  construed  in  Allen  v,  Sterens, 

in  New  York  has  been  unique.    It  is  161  N.  Y.  122. 

7  Note  at  end  of  this  chapter. 
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emphatic  illustration  of  the  maxim,  ut  res  magis  valeat  quam 
pereat^  the  peculiar  principle  known  as  the  cy  pres  doctrine 
sometimes  operates  to  aid  in  determining  the  class  or  classes 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  a  charitable  use.  That  doctrine,  with 
the  limitation  placed  upon  it  in  this  country,  which  makes  it 
merely  a  rule  of  construction,  is  as  follows :  when  a  gift  is 
made  for  a  charitable  use,  which  is  lawful  and  valid  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument  creating  it,  and, 
while  indicating  the  general  nature  and  purpose  of  the  trust, 
the  donor  has  not  expressed  any  intention  to  restrict  it  to  any 
particular  institution  or  object  alone;  and  afterwards  the 
scheme  outlined  by  him  becomes  illegal  or  impracticable  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  the  law  or  circumstances,  a  court  of 
equity,  looking  at  his  general  charitable  design,  and  seeking 
to  ascertain  and  accomplish  what  he  would  have  done  had 
he  lived  to  know  of  the  change  of  law  or  circumstances,  does 
not  allow  the  trust  to  fail,  or  result  to  his  heirs,  but  applies 
the  property  as  nearly  as  possible  {cy  pres)  in  the  manner  and 
for  ^e  particular  objects  mentioned  in  the  instrument.  Such 
instruments  are  ordinarily  wills;  and  the  change  of  law  or 
circumstances  usually  occurs  after  the  death  of  the  testator.^ 
For  example,  in  Jackson  t?.  Phillips,^  a  case  which  did  much 
to  elucidate  this  doctrine  and  the  principles  generally  of 
charitable  uses,  a  gift  was  made  by  the  will  of  Francis 
Jackson  to  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  having  books  and 
papers  circulated,  speeches  and  lectures  delivered,  and  such 
other  means  employed  ^^as  in  their  judgment  will  create  a 
public  sentiment  that  will  put  an  end  to  negro  slavery  in 
this  country,"  and  also  for  "the  benefit  of  fugitive  slaves 
escaping  from  the  slave-holding  states."  Slavery  in  this 
country  was  abolished  after  the  testator's  death,  but  before 
the  litigation  over  his  will  had  terminated.  The  trust  could 
not  be  carried  out  precisely  as  directed.  But  what  the 
testator  really  wanted,  under  the  changed  condition  of  affairs, 
could  be  practically  effectuated  by  the  court;  the  people  in 

1  Jackson    v.    PhillipB,    U    AUen  v.  Attj.-Gen.,  179  Mara.  89;  Woroen*8 

(Mass.),  5S9,  586;  The  Late  Corp.  of  Church  Am'h.  v.CampbeU,]47Mo.l63; 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Hannen  i;.  HiUyer  (1902),  1  Ch.  876; 

Day  Saints  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S.  N.  Y.  Laws,  1898,  ch.  701,  as  amended 

1, 140  U.  S.  665,  150  U.  S.  145 ;  Hop-  hy  N.  T.  Laws,  1901,  ch.  291 ;  Bispham's 

kins  V.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S.  342,  353;  Prin.  Eq.  §  128. 

Minot  r.  Baker,  147  Mass.  348;  Atty.-  *  14  Allen  (Mass.),  539. 
Gen.  V.  Briggs,  164  Mais.  561 ;  Amoiy 
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America  for  whom  his  bounty  was  designed  conld  still  be 
thereby  benefited.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  master  in 
chancery  to  devise  a  scheme  cy  pres  for  the  application  of  the 
property ;  with  the  result  that  it  was  ultimately  settled  in  trust 
for  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Union  Com- 
mission. A  similar  case  in  England  is  that  of  the  Attorney- 
General  V.  Ironmongers*  Co.,^  which  is  generally  mentioned 
as  the  '^Ironmongers'  Case."  There  the  gift  in  question 
was  to  trustees  to  apply  to  the  redemption  of  British  slaves 
in  Turkey  and  Barbary.  After  some  years  there  ceased  to  be 
any  British  slaves  in  those  countries  to  redeem.  The  fund 
having  then  accumulated  for  a  long  time,  the  court,  upon  the 
application  of  the  attorney-general,  ordered  the  income  to  be 
applied  cy  pres  to  a  number  of  other  charities  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  those  mentioned  in  the  will.  As  stated  above, 
the  doctrine  invoked  in  such  cases  is  a  ruU  of  construction  of 
wills,  applied  by  courts  of  equity  in  favor  of  charitable  dona- 
tions. The  judgments  are  judicial  acts,  determining  what  is 
the  intention  or  probable  intention  of  the  testator.'  There- 
fore, if,  from  the  language  employed,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  seem  probable  that  the  donor  had  no  ulterior 
.purpose  in  case  of  the  failure  of  his  directly  expressed  intent, 
the  charity  must  fail  if  that  intent  can  not  be  strictly  carried 
out^  ''If  the  construction  shows  that  the  fund  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  way  pointed  out  forever,  and  in  no  other  way^ 
then  all  cy  pres  construction  must  fail."^ 

1  S  Bear.  SIS,  Cr.  &  Ph.  308.  See  Acftdemy  r.  Adamfl,  65  N.  H.  9S6 ;  Hay- 
also  the  Baliol  CoUege  Case,  Atty.-Gen.  den  v.  Conn.  Hospital,  64  Conn.  320 ; 
V.  Baliol  CoU.,  9  Mod.  407;  Atty.-Gen.  KeUj  v.  Nichols,  18  R.  L  62 ;  Camp- 
V.  Guise,  2  Vem.  266;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  heU  v.  Kansas  Citj,  102  Ma  326;  Wo- 
Olasgow  Coll.,  2  Collyer,  665,  I  H.  L.  men's  Church  Ass'n  v.  CampbeU,  147 
Cas.  800;  Attj.-Oen.  v.  Glyn,  12  Sim.  Mo.  163;  Duke  on  Uses,  624;  8  Har- 
84.  yard  Law  Rev.  69. 

^  /n  r«  St.  Stephens,  L.  R.  39  Ch.  >  Teele  v.  Bishop  of  Derhj,  168  Mass. 

IMt.  492 ;  In  re  Villers- Wilkes,  72  L.  T.  341 ;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Hurst,  2  Cox,  364 ; 

Rep.  323;   White  o.  White  (1893),  2  Carter  &.  Balfour,  19  Ala.  81 4;  2  Peny 

Ch.  41 ;    Lorings  v.  Marsh,  6    VVall.  on  Trusts,  {  726.    So  if  special  con- 

(U.  S.)  337;  The  Late  Corp.  of  The  fidence  be  placed  in  trustees  named. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  and  they  die  or  become  incapacitated 

Saints  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S.  1 ;  without  executing  the  trust,  it  must 

140  U.   S.    665;    Young    o.  Commis-  fail.      Fontain    v,  Ravenel,   17   How. 

sioners,  51  Fed.  Rep.  585 ;  Barnard  v,  (U.  S.)  369,  382;  Zeisweiss  v.  James,  63 

Adams,    58    Fed.    Rep.    313;    Darcy  Fa.  St.  465. 

V.  KeUey,  153  Mass.  433;  Atty.-Gen.  «  Per  Lord  Brougham,  in  Atty.-Gen. 

V.  Briggs,   164   Mass.  561 ;  Doyle   v.  v.  Ironmongers'  Co.,  2  MyL  &  K.  576. 
Whalen,  87  Me.  414;  Adams  Female 
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§  348.  The  Cy  Pres  Dootzine.  Prerogative  Cy  Pres.  —  Ap- 
plied thus  as  merely  a  liberal  rule  of  construction  —  and  in 
this  country  such  only  is  its  application  —  the  cy  pres  doctrine 
is  a  beneficent  and  commendable  principle.  It  is  well  that 
equity  thus  sees  to  it  '^that  property  devoted  to  a  charitable 
and  worthy  object,  promotive  of  the  public  good,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  its  dedication,  and  protected  from 
spoliation  and  from  diversion  to  other  objects."^  But  a 
practice,  which  is  unfortunately  called  by  the  same  name 
and  is  at  first  sight  similar  to  this,  has  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  some  adverse  criticism  of 
the  cy  pres  doctrine  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  That  prac- 
tice is  the  application  of  what  has  been  called  the  prerogative 
cy  pres  doctrine,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  judicial  cy  pres 
above  described.*  Much  of  the  prerogative  power  of  the  king, 
as  parens  patriot  was  delegated,  under  the  sign  manual  of  the 
crown,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  included  within  this 
is  the  authority  to  regulate  and  administer  a  charitable  use, 
even  for  a  purpose  entirely  different  from  that  contemplated  by 
the  settler,  or  when  the  attempted  gift  is  in  itself  incomplete, 
impracticable,  or  even  illegal.  Under  this  sweeping  author- 
ity, for  example,  the  court  took  a  gift  declared  to  be  for  a 
Jews'  synagogue,  which  under  the  law  of  England  was 
illegal,  and  applied  it  to  the  benefit  of  a  foundling  hospital.^ 
This  was  not  an  attempt  to  carry  out  testamentary  intent, 
though  it  professed  to  be  such,  but  an  exercise  of  arbitrary 
administrative  power  such  as  no  court  in  this  country  could 
ever  possess.  **From  a  few  grotesque  cases  like  this,"  says 
Mr.  Perry,  "discredit  has  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  cy  pres.^^^  The  clear  distinction,  however,  between 
the  English  prerogative  cy  pres,  as  an  administrative  power 

^  Per  Justice  Bradley,  in  the  Mor-  oonrerfed  with  many  persons  upon  it/' 

men   Chnrch  Case,  The   Latter  Daj  said  Lord  Eldon,  "and  I  have  fonnd 

Corp.,  etc  V.  United  States,  186  U.  S.  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  eveiy 

1,  51.  person  I  have  consulted ;  bat  the  gen- 

^  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  {§  718,  727 ;  eral  principle  thought  most  recondl- 

Story's   £q.  Jar.  {  1168;   Bispham's  able  to  the  cases  is,  that  when  there  is 

Prin.  £q.  §  128.  a  general  indefinite  purpose  not  fixing 

*  Story's  £q.  Jnr.  §  1168;  1  Amer.  itself  upon  any  object,  the  disposition  is 

Law  Reg.  (n.  s.)  400,  401.  in  the  king  by  sign-manual;  but  where 

4  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  728.   The  fact  the  execution  is  to  be  by  a  trustee  with 

that  both  forms  of  cjf  prts  were  admin-  general  or  some  objects  pointed  ont, 

istered  by  the  same  court — the  Court  then  the  court  will  take  the  adminis- 

of  Chancery — led  to  confusion,  which  tration  of  the  trust."     Moggridge  v. 

it  took  some  time  to  zemoye.    "  I  hare  Thackwell,  7  Yes.  36. 
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there  delegated  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  judicial  ey 
presj  as  a  rule  of  coQstruction  applied  by  courts  of  equity  both 
there  and  here,  has  come  to  be  generally  understood ;  and  the 
former  criticisms  of  the  latter  kind  of  ey  pres^  which  resulted 
chiefly  from  a  failure  to  apprehend  that  distinction,  have  con- 
sequently lost  most  of  their  force.  ^  When  the  gift,  as  origi- 
nally made,  is  legal  and  feasible,  and  no  intent  is  manifested 
to  restrict  it  to  the  one  special  charity  named,  and  nothing  but 
a  subsequent  change  of  circumstances  or  conditions  prevents 
it  from  being  literally  applied  to  that  particular  charity,  it 
is  well  that  our  courts  of  equity  can  save  the  property  for 
some  kindred  public  beneficence.  And  this  will  be  done, 
even  when  there  is  in  the  will  a  residuary  clause  which 
might  otherwise  include  the  property  in  question,  unless  the 
testator  has  made  clear  his  wish  that  on  failure  of  the  par- 
ticular charity  it  shall  *fall  into  the  residuum.' 

§  849.  Approval  of  JndioUl  Cy  Pres  in  this  Coimtry.  —  The 
judicial  cy  pres  doctrine  has  met  with  general,  though  not 
universal,  favor  in  the  United  States.  It  was  at  one  time 
apparently  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,*  but  is  now  adopted  by  that  tribunal.*  The  courts  of 
Massachusetts  have  upheld  and  most  lucidly  explained  it; ^ 
and  those  of  the  other  New  England  states  have  generally  fol- 
lowed in  their  lead.*  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin, 
it  has  been  expressly  repudiated.^    Before  1893,  it  could  not 

1  Jackson    v,    PhiUips,    U    AUen  4dd;Att7.-O«n.v.Brigg8,164liIai0.561. 

(Mass.)*  539 ;   Mormon  Church  Case,  Compare  Teele  v,  Biahop  of  Deny,  16S 

136  U.  S.  1,  51 ;  White  v.  White  (1893),  Mass.  341. 

a  Ch.  41 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  723-  •   Doyle  v.  Whalen,   87   Me.  414; 

728;  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  §§  128,  129.  Howard  v.  Amor.  Peace  Soc,  49  Me. 

'  Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  Advocate  Oen-  288,  302 ;  Adams  Female  Academy  v. 
eral  of  Bengal,  L.  R.  1  App.  Cas.  91 ;  Adaips,  65  N.  H.  225 ;  Brown  v.  Con- 
Ironmongers'  Co.  V,  Atty.-(ien.,  10  CL  cord,  33  N.  H.  285,  296 ;  Burr  v.  Smith, 
&  Fin.  908.  7  Vt.  241 ;  Hayden  o.  Conn.  Hospital, 

*  Fontain  v,  Bavenel,  17  How.  64  Conn.  320;  Kelly  v,  Nichols,  18 
(U.  8.)  369.  B.  L  62. 

*  The  Late  Corp.  of  The  Chnrch  of  ^  Trustees  v.  Jackson  Square  Chnrch, 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  v.  84  Md.  173;  Halsey  v.  Convent  P.  E. 
United  States,  136  U.  S.  1,  150  U.  S.  Church,  75  Md.  275;  Provost  of  Dum- 
145 ;  Lorings  v.  Marsh,  6  Wall.  (U.  S.),  fries  v.  Abercrombie,  46  Md.  172 ;  Bap- 
337;  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  8.  tist  Ass'n  r.  Hart's  Ex'rs,  4  Wheat. 
342,  353.  (U.  S.)  1 ;  Gallego*s  Ex^rs  v.  Atty.-Gen. 

*  Jackson  v.  Phillips,  14  Allen  3  Leigh  (Va.),  450;  Mong  v.  Roush,  29 
(Mass.),  539;  Cary  Library  v.  Bliss,  151  W.  Va.  119;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  92 
Mass.  364 ;  Darcy  v.  Kelley,  153  Mass.  Tenn.  559 ;  Festorassi  v.  St.  Joseph's 
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operate  as  a  principle  of  construction  in  New  York,  because 
charitable  uses  were  not  permitted.^  But  it  probably  returned 
with  the  restoration  of  that  form  of  trust  in  1893 ;  and  it  was 
specifically  recognized  and  regulated  by  statute  in  1901.^  (a) 
Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  the  courts  of  New  Jersey 
as  to  its  existence  in  that  state.  ^  But  it  seems  to  be  safe  to 
conclude  that  it  is  an  operative  rule  there,^  and  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  except  as  above  specified.^ 

Similar  to  the  cy  pres  doctrine  is  another  principle  for  the 
disposition  of  charitable  funds,  that,  unless  the  testator's  in- 
tention is  clearly  to  the  contrary,  if  the  fund  from  any  cause 
produce  more  income  than  is  specifically  devoted  to  the  desig- 
nated charity,  the  surplus  will  not  result  to  the  settler's  heirs, 
but  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  same  or  a  similar  charitable 
object®  But  the  context  and  circumstances  must  always  be 
first  carefully  weighed,  to  make  sure  that  the  testator  has  not 
expressed  a  contrary  intention.  ^ 

§  350.  Third.  Charitable  Trnats  generally  Qnalfeoted  by  Rules 
against  Perpetuitiea  and  AoonmolationB.  —  The  rule  against  per- 
petuities, which  at  common  law  forbids  the  tying  up  of  prop- 
erty or  taking  it  out  of  the  market  for  more  than  any  number 
of  lives  in  being,  and  twenty -one  years  and  a  fraction  over  (the 

(a)  After  beiDg  disallowed  in  New  York  at  least  after  1829,  and  proba- 
bly after  1788,  the  cy  pres  doctrine  was  explicitly  restored  by  L.  1901, 
ch.  291,  amending  the  act  which  restored  charitable  uses  (L.  1893,  ch.  701, 
now  L.  1896,  ch.  647,  §  93).  The  cy  pres  principle  is  thus  aathorized  to  be 
applied  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "  provided,  however,  that  no  such 
order  shall  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  after 
the  execution  of  the  instrument "  (by  which  the  gift  is  made),  <'  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  donor  or  grantor  of  the  property,  if  he  be  living."  See 
also  note  on  New  York  express  trusts,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Catholic  Church,  104  Ala.  327 ;  Heiden-  the  cy  pres  doctrine ;  Perry  on  Trnsts, 

heimer    v,    Baoman,    84    Tex.'  174;  §§728,  729,  and  notes ;  Bispham'sPrin. 

McHugh   V.   McCoIe,    97  W^is.     166 ;  £q.  §  130. 

Fuller's  Will,  75  Wis.  4Sl;  Inre  Hof-  •  Thetford  School  Case,  8  Rep.  130  b, 

fen's  Estate,  70  Wis.  522.  by  the  name  of  which  this  principle  is 

1  Bascomv.  Albert8on,34N.  Y.  584;  generally  known.    Atty.-Gton.  v.  Dean 

Holmes  v.  Mead,  52  N.  Y.  332.  of  Winsor,  8  H.  L.  Cas.  369 ;  Atty.-Gen. 

a  N.  Y  L.  1901,  ch.  291.  r.  Wax  Chandlers'  Co.,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  452 ; 

*  Thomson's  Ex'rt  r.  Norris,  20  N.  J.  Mayor  of  Beverly  v,  Atty.-Gen.,  6  H.  L. 
Eq.  489,  522;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Moore's  Cas.  310;  Girard  v.  Philadelphia,  7 
Ex'rs,  19  N.  J.  Eq.  503.  Wall  (U.  S.)  1 ;   2  Perry  on  Trusts, 

*  Livesey  v,  Jones,  55  N.  J.  Eq.  204,  §  725;  HUl  on  Trustees,  129 ;  2  Red- 
66  N.  J.  Eq.  453.  field  on  Wills,  796. 

*  Cases  cited  in  preceding  notes  on  ?  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  725. 
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fraction  being  limited  by  the  period  of  gestation  of  a  child), 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  restricting  the  operation  of 
private  trusts.^  The  discussion  of  that  rule  in  detail  is  best 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  charitable  trusts  are  not  ordinarily 
affected  by  that  rule.  They  may  continue  perpetually  for  the 
raising  of  income  and  disbursing  it  for  public  utility,  or  for 
accumulating  income  for  any  length  of  time  and  then  apply- 
ing the  accumulations  to  charitable  objects.'  This  is  a  very 
essential  feature,  which  gives  much  of  their  effectiveness  to 
most  charitable  donations.  For  gifts  of  this  kind  are  of 
course  most  useful  when  they  are  unrestricted  as  to  time. 

If,  however,  a  charitable  devise  be  made  to  precede  or  fol- 
low a  private  trust  or  other  private  gift,  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities may  interfere  with  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  in 
whole  or  in  part.^  Thus,  when  a  private  trust  is  attempted 
to  be  made  for  longer  than  the  legal  period,  and  provision  is 
added  for  a  charitable  use  to  follow  it,  since  the  first  part 
is  invalid,  and  the  other  depends  upon  it,  the  entire  scheme 
must  fail.^  Again,  if  a  trust  for  charity  be  made,  to  con- 
tinue during  lives  not  yet  in  being,  and  a  private  gift  follow, 
although  the  charity  may  be  sustained,  since  there  is  nothing 
illegal  ahead  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  attempted  settlement  will 
be  inoperative.^  But  a  charitable  donation,  with  no  other 
gift  preceding  it,  may  be  made  to  begin  at  any  time  in  the 
distant  future.®  And  a  fund  may  be  made  to  shift  from  one 
charity  to  another  in  the  future,  no  matter  how  remote.^ 

1  §  308,  $upra;  Duke  of  Norfolk's  St.  Peter's  Parish,  158  BL  631 ;  Web- 
Case,  3  Ch.  Cas.  SO ;  1  Peny  on  Trusts,  ster  v.  Morris,  66  Wis.  366 ;  Daggan  v. 
§  384.  Slocam,  92  Fed.  Rep.  806,  808. 

*  Hopkins  o.  Qrimsbaw,  165  U.  8.  *  Company  of  Pewterers  v.  Christ's 
342,  355 ;  St.  Paol's  Charch  r.  Atty.-  Hospital,  1  Vern.  161 ;  Atty.-Gen.  v. 
Gen.,  164  Mass.  188;  AUen  v.  Stevens,  Downing,  Ambler,  550;  Post  v.  Bohr- 
161  N.  Y.  122;  Abend  v.  End  Fund.  bach,  142  III  600;  Hopkins  v.  Grim- 
Commission,   174  111.  96;   Andrews  v,  shaw,  165  U.  S.  342,  355. 

Andrews,  110  UL  222;  Sellers  Church's  &  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S. 

Petition,  139  Pa.  St.  61,  67  ;  Mills  r.  342,  355 ;  Mills  v.  Davison,  54  N.  J.  Eq. 

Davison,  54  N.  J.  Eq.  659;  Brown  v,  659;  Alden  v.  St.  Peter's  Parish,  158 

Meeting  St.  Baptist  Soc.,9  R.  I.  177;  Bl.  631. 

1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  384 ;  2  Perry  on  «  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S. 

Trusts,  §§  736,  737.  842, 355 ;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Downing,  Am- 

*  Hopkins  v,  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S.  bier,  550;  Inglis  v.  Sailor's  Snug  Har- 
342,355;  /n  r<  Tyler  (1891),  3  Ch.  252;  bor,  3  Pet  (U.  S.)  99;  Sanderson  v. 
In  re  Bowen  (1893),  2  Ch.  491 ;  In  re  White,  18  Pick.  (Mass.)  328,  336. 
Nottage  (1895),  2  Ch.  649;    Mills  v,  i  Leming's  Estate,  154  Pa.  St  209; 
Davison,  54  N.  J.  Eq.  659;  Alden  v.  McDonogh's£x'r8i;.Muidock,15  How. 
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New  York  Expbess  Trusts. 

Until  JaDoary  1, 1830,  the  law  of  uses  and  trusts  as  above  explained 
prevailed  in  New  York,  in  all  respects  except  as  to  gifts  for  charity.  On 
that  day,  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  preparation  of  which  was  begun  by  re- 
visers  appointed  in  1827,  and  which  were  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
1829,  went  into  operation.  These  made  many  important  changes  in  the 
Kew  York  law  of  real  property,  most  of  which  have  proved  beneficial. 
But  probably  in  no  odier  department  of  the  state's  jurisprudence  were  the 
alterations  effected  by  them  so  radical  and  far-reaching  as  in  that  of  uses 
and  trusts.  The  objects  of  those  alterations,  as  stated  by  the  revisers  in 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  were  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  incon- 
veniences which  had  grown  up  around  these  forms  of  interests  as  they 
were  dealt  with  by  courts  of  equity,  —  especially  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  existence  of  both  a  legal  estate  and  an  equitable  one  in  the  same 
piece  of  property,  —  and  yet  to  retain  the  old  system  for  cases  in  which 
«<  the  purposes  of  the  trust  require  that  the  legal  estate  shall  pass  to  the 
trustee/'  or  in  which  justice  or  the  best  interest  of  the  parties  concerned 
can  be  thereby  most  fully  and  fairly  subserved.  In  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce these  results,  the  revisers  found  it  necessary  to  retain  unchanged  all 
the  species  of  implied  trusts  except  one.  The  modifications  which  they 
made  in  that  one  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  discussing  the  first  form 
of  resulting  trusts. 

Dividing  all  express  trusts  into  their  two  natural  classes,  —  (a)  active 
and  (b)  passive,  —  they  abolished  the  latter  class  entirely,  retained  four 
kinds  or  groups  of  the  former  class,  and  changed  all  other  forms  of  other- 
wise valid,  active,  express  trusts,  except  those  four,  into  powers  in  trust. 
Each  of  these  statutory  modifications  of  the  express  trusts  requires  a  more 
detailed  discussion.  And  this  will  include  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  charitable  uses  and  donations  have  passed  in 
New  York. 

i.  Passive  Express  Trusts  are  wholly  Abolished.  — For,  said  the  revisers  : 
'*They  answer  no  end  whatever  but  to  facilitate  fraud,  to  render  titles 
more  complicated,  and  to  increase  the  business  of  the  C!ourt  of  Chancery. 
They  are,  in  truth,  precisely  what  uses  were  before  the  Statute  of  Uses,  and 
are  liable  to  many  of  the  same  objections.  Formal "  (passive  express) 
'^trusts  we,  therefore,  propose  to  abolish  by  converting  those  which  now 
exist  into  legal  estates  and  prohibiting  their  creation  in  the  future.  This 
is  substantially  to  carry  the  Statute  of  Uses  into  effect  according  to  its 
original  intention."  This  purpose  was  carried  out  by  the  statutes  which 
were  1  R.  S.  727,  §§  45-50,  and  which  are  now  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896, 
ch.  547),  §§  70-73,  and  are  quoted  in  full  in  note  (a),  §  331,  supra.  But 
it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  these  statutes  abolished  passive  express 
trusts,  not  by  declaring  attempts  to  create  them  to  be  illegal,  improper,  or 
a  nulUty,  but  by  vesting  the  legal  estate  in  the  person  designated  as  the 
ultimate  beneficiary,  —  by  executing  the  use,  and  the  use  npon  a  use,  if  one 
be  made,  and  the  use  upon  that,  if  such  subsequent  use  exist,  and  so  on  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  are  the  real  beneficiaries.     In  other  words,  these 

(U.  S.)  867, 415 ;  Stem'  Agr.  School  v.      17  R.  L  265 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  SS  73^* 
Whitney,  54  Codjl  842 ;  Almy  v.  Jonet,      7a7, 
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Btatntes  have  oyercome  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  TyTrel's  Case,  and 
execute  all  the  uses  (or  passive  express  trusts)  attempted  to  be  made, 
whether  they  are  first^  second,  third,  or  more  remote.  Thus,  if  land  be 
conveyed  to  A,  in  trust  for  B,  to  the  use  of  C,  the  statute  passes  the  l^;al 
estate  to  C ;  and  A  and  B  get  nothing :  and  a  transfer  to  A,  for  the  use  of 
B,  for  the  use  of  C,  in  trust  for  D,  for  the  benefit  of  E,  gives  the  legal  es- 
tate to  E,  and  nothing  to  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  Wendt  o.  Walsh,  164  N.  Y.  154 ; 
Hopkins  w.  Kent,  145  N.  Y.  863  ;  Townshend  v,  Frommer,  126  N.  Y. 
446,  456  ;  Woerz  v.  Rademacher,  120  N.  Y.  62,  67;. Syracuse  Sav.  Bk.  v. 
Holden,  105  N.  Y.  415;  Mott  p.  Ackerman,  92  N.  Y.  539;  Adams  v. 
Perry,  43  N.  Y.  487 ;  Fisher  r.  Hall,  41  N.  Y.  416 ;  Downing  r.  Marshall, 
23  N.  Y.  366,  379;  Matter  of  Gawne,  82  App.  Div.  374;  Ramsay  o.  De 
Remer,  65  Hun,  212;  Knight  v.  Weatherwax,  7  Paige,  182. 

jp.  0/the  Active  Express  Trusts,  Four  jmrposes  or  groups  were  retained  in 
18S0,  to  which  a  ffih  one  was  added  m  1S9S ;  and  the  rest,  when  otherwise 
valid,  are  changed  into  powers  in  trusL  —  The  object  of  the  revisers  was  that 
there  should  be  no  express  trusts  in  real  proper^,  except  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  those  interested  that  the  title  or  possession  shall 
be  vested  in  a  trustee.  '*  Where  no  such  necessity  exists,"  say  the 
revisers  (as  where  the  trust  is  to  convey,  or  to  make  partitions,  etc.), 
<«  it  is  obvious  that  without  giving  any  estate  to  the  trustee,  the  trust  may 
as  well  be  executed  as  a  power."  See  Clapp  ».  Byrnes,  3  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
284,  292 ;  Heermans  v.  Robertson,  64  N.  Y.  332.  That  is,  there  is  not  to 
be  a  legal  estate  separate  from  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  property, 
where  this  can  be  properly  avoided,  but  in  such  cases  trust  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  land  are  to  be  performed  by  the  donee  of  a  power  in  trust, 
who  as  such  donee  has  no  title  or  estate.  The  statute,  which  in  1830  was 
1  R.  S.  728,  §  55,  and  is  now  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  547),  §  76, 
accordingly  provides  that :  *'  An  express  trust  may  be  created  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  purposes  :  (1)  To  sell  real  property  for  tho 
benefit  of  creditors ;  (2)  To  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  real  property  for  the 
benefit  of  annuitants  or  other  legatees,  or  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
any  charge  thereon  ;  (S)  To  receive  rents  and  profits  of  real  property* 
and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person,  during  the  life  of  that  person,  or 
for  any  shorter  term,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  thereto; 
(4)  To  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property,  and  to  accumulate  the 
same  for  the  purposes,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law."  These 
four  purposes  do  not  embrace  charitable  uses.  But  the  statute,  which 
was  originally  L.  1893,  ch.  701,  and  is  now  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896, 
oh.  547),  §  93,  provides  for,  (5)  A  trust  **for  religious,  educational, 
charitable,  or  benevolent  uses."  And  by  the  statute,  1  R.  S.  729,  §§  58, 
59,  as  it  was  in  1830,  which  is  now  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  447), 
§  79,  it  is  enacted  that,  **  Whero  an  express  trust  relating  to  real  property 
is  created  for  any  purpose  not  specified  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
article  "  (§  93,  which  restored  charitable  uses,  being  a  later  amendment, 
is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  preceding  section),  no  estate  shall  vest  in 
the  trustees ;  but  the  trust,  if  directing  or  authorizing  the  performance  of 
any  act  which  may  be  lawfully  performed  under  a  power,  shall  be  valid  as 
a  power  in  trust,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Where  a  trust  is 
valid  as  a  power,  the  real  property  to  which  the  trust  relates  shall  remain  in 
or  descend  to  the  persons  oUierwiae  entitled^  subject  to  the  execution  of 
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the  trust  as  a  power."  The  statutes  do  not  specify  or  limit  the  purposes 
which  are  lawful  as  powers  in  trust,  except  by  showing  that  they  in- 
clude those  for  which  active  expreiss  trusts  were  valid  under  the  common 
law,  and  which  are  not  embraced  within  the  Jive  express  trust  purposes  still 
permitted.  Downing  v.  Marshall,  23  N.  Y.  866,  380 ;  Read  v.  Williams, 
125  N.  Y.  660,  569  ;  Reynolds  v.  Denslow,  80  Hun,  359.  In  all  cases  of 
doubtful  construction,  —  where  it  is  not  practically  certain  that  one  of  the 
five  express  trust  purposes  is  intended,  —  the  courts  lean  towards  a  power, 
rather  than  a  trust  Steinhardt  v.  Cunningham,  180  N.  Y.  292,  800 ; 
Cassagne  v.  Marvin,  148  N.  Y.  292 ;  Forster  v.  Winfield,  142  N.  Y.  327; 
332;  Bates  r.  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.,  130  N.  Y.  200.  See  Robinson  v. 
Adams,  81  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  20.  A  few  remarks  are  needed,  which  apply 
to  all  of  the  five  groups  of  express  active  trusts ;  and  then  each  of  those 
groups  is  to  be  briefly  considered. 

The  better  and  more  consistent  view  is  that  the  legislature  did  not  first 
abolish  all  express  trusts  and  then  create  de  novo  five  groups,  which  must 
rest  entirely  upon  the  statutes  for  their  authority  and  precedents;  but  it 
retained  in  the  first  instance  four  groups  (and  subsequently  restored  a  fifth), 
which  were  known  and  favored  at  common  law,  and  converted  the  others 
into '  powers  in  trust.  Therefore,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  positively 
modified  by  the  statutes,  those  trusts  which  remain  are  to  have  their  effect 
and  operation  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  Leggettt;. 
Perkins,  2  N.  Y.  297,  307 ;  Boese  v.  King.  78  N.  Y.  471,  478  ;  Downing  w. 
Marshall,  23  N.  Y.  366,  377.  But  see  Hawlej  v.  James,  16  Wend.  61, 
148.  Again,  in  the  third  (S)  and  fourth  (^)  groups  one  of  the  expressed 
purposes  of  the  trusts  is  that  the  trustee  may  collect  the  rents,  profits, 
and  income  of  the  property.  If  a  trust  of  the  first  (i)  or  second  (^)  group 
be  attempted  to  be  made  by  devise  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  mortgaging 
the  property,  it  results  only  in  a  power,  unless  the  trustee  is  also  authorized 
to  collect  the  rents  and  profits  until  the  sale  or  mortgage  is  made.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  the  statute,  which  in  1830  was  1  R.  S.  729,  §  56,  and  is  now 
Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  547),  §  77,  and  which  is  as  follows  :  «  A 
devise  of  real  property  to  an  executor  or  other  trustee,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  mortgage,  where  the  trustee  is  not  also  empowered  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits,  shall  not  vest  any  estate  in  him  ;  but  the  trust  shall  be 
valid  as  a  power,  and  the  real  property  shall  descend  to  the  heirs,  or  pass 
to  the  devisees  of  the  testator,  subject  to  the  execution  of  the  power.*' 
Heermans  v.  Robertson,  64  N.  Y.  332;  Heermans  v.  Burt,  78  N.  Y.  259; 
Knox  V.  Jones,  47  N.  Y.  389.  Therefore,  in  order  to  create  one  of  these 
first  four  active  express  trusts,  the  purpose  must  be  one  of  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  trustee  must  have 
authority  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property.  Holly  v, 
Hirsch,  136  N.  Y.  690 ;  Brewster  v.  Striker,  2  N.  Y.  19  ;  Cooke  v.  Piatt, 
08  N.  Y.  85;  Tobias  v.  Ketoham,  32  N.  Y.  319.  The  statute  (in  1830, 1 
R.  8.  729,  S  60,  now  Real  Prop.  Law,  §  80)  also  declares  that ;  «*  Except  as 
otherwise  prescribed  in  this  chapter,  an  express  trust,  valid  as  such  in  its 
creation,  shall  vest  in  the  trustee  the  legal  estate,  subject  only  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  trust,  and  the  beneficiary  shall  not  take  any  legal  estate  or 
interest  in  the  property,  but  may  enforce  the  performance  of  the  trust" 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  all  the  title  and  estate  vest  in  the  trustee ;  and 
the  cestui  que  trust  has  only  a  right  to  compel  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
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the  trust.  Marx  v.  McGlynn,  88  N.  Y.  357 ;  Bennett  v.Garlock,  79  N.  Y. 
802,  317  ;  Van  Cott  r.  Prentice,  104  N.  Y.  45,  53  ;  People  ex  rd.  Short  p. 
Bacon,  99  N.  Y.  275  ;  Marvin  r.  Smith,  46  N.  Y.  571 ;  Briggs  v.  Daris,  21 
N.  Y.  574,  577 ;  De  Graw  r.  Classon,  11  Paige,  136, 140.  But  the  trustee 
himself  takes  no  greater  interest  in  the  property  than  is  necessary  to  pei^ 
form  the  requirements  of  the  trust.  Thus,  if  the  trust  be  for  the  life  of 
A,  on  A's  death  the  property  freed  from  the  trust  to  pass  to  B,  the  estate 
of  the  trustee  is  only  during  the  life  of  A.  Losey  v.  Stanley,  147  N.  T. 
560,  568;  Matter  of  Brown,  154  N.  Y.  313;  Matter  of  Tompkins,  154 
N.  Y.  634 ;  Brown  v.  Richter,  25  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  239  ;  Knowlton  r. 
Atkins,  134  N.  Y.  313,  317;  Townshend  v.  Frommer,  125  N.  Y.  446,  455; 
Manice  v.  Manioe,  43  N.  Y.  303,  363.  The  statute  also  adds  (Real  Prop. 
I^w,  §§  81,  82,  formerly  1  R.  S.  729,  §§  61,  62) :  "  The  last  section  '*  (§  80 
which  vests  the  entire  trust  interest  in  the  trustee,  as  shown  above)  **  shsll 
not  prevent  any  person,  creating  a  trust,  from  declaring  to  whom  the  real 
property,  to  which  the  trust  relates,  shall  belong,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  or  termination  of  the  trust,  or  from  granting  or  devising  the 
property  subject  to  the  execution  of  the  trust  Such  a  grantee  or  devisee 
shall  have  a  legal  estate  in  the  property,  as  against  all  persons,  except  the 
trustees,  and  those  legally  claiming  under  them."  **  Where  an  express 
trust  is  created,  every  legal  estate  and  interest  not  embraced  in  the  trust, 
and  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  shall  remain  in  or  revert  to,  the  person 
creating  the  trust  or  his  heirs.'*  The  alienability  of  express  trusts  of  the 
third  (S)  and  fourth  (^)  groups  w  restricted  by  §§  83-87  Real  Property 
Law,  which  were  formerly  1  R."  S.  730,  §§  63-65,  and  L.  1895,  ch.  886. 
These  statutes  provide  that,  **  The  right  of  a  beneficiary  of  an  express  tmst 
to  receive  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any 
person  can  not  be  transferred  by  assignment  or  otherwise ;  but  the  right 
and  interest  of  the  beneficiary  of  any  other  trust  may  be  transferred." 
§  83 ;  Dyett  v.  Central  Trust  Co.,  140  N.  Y.  54,  65.  "  If  the  trust  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  instrument  creating  the  estate,  every  sale,  conveyance,  or 
other  act  of  the  trustee  in  contravention  of  the  trust,  except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  shall  be  absolutely  void."  §  85.  But  the  trustee  may  lease  the 
property  for  not  longer  than  five  years  at  a  time  without  permission  of 
the  court ;  and,  for  reasons  shown  which  convince  the  court  that  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  estate  or  beneficiary,  he  may  be  empowered  by  it 
to  lease  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years,  or  to  mortgage  or  sell  the  trust 
property  or  any  part  of  the  same.  The  procedure,  upon  the  implication 
for  such  authority,  is  prescribed  by  §  87.  A  beneficiary's  trust  interest 
which  he  may  alien  [i.  e.,  in  a  trust  of  the  first  (1)  or  second  (f)  group] 
may  be  reached  in  equity  by  his  creditors.  But,  as  heretofore  explained,  the 
income  of  a  beneficiary  of  one  of  the  third  (S)  or  fourth  (4)  groups  can 
not  be  taken  for  his  debts,  except  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  needed  for  Uie 
education  and  support  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  unless  the 
debt  is  for  necessaries  sold,  or  domestic  servants'  wages,  or  for  services  lor 
salary,  as  explained  in  note  (a),  §  835,  supra. 

The  history  and  importance  of  the  New  York  express  trosts  call  for  a 
brief,  separate  discussion  of  each  of  the  above-named  five  groups  of  those 
that  are  active  in  character  and  that  have  been  collectively  explained  :— 

(1)  A  trusty  "  To  sell  real  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors."  —  An 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  makes  a  tmst  of  tiiis  class.    It  ma»t 
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be  absolnte  and  imperative  in  character,  vesting  no  discretion  in  the 
trustee,  except  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  selling.  And  the  direction 
to  sell  most  be  the  primary,  if  not  the  sole,  purpose  of  the  transfer.  Stein- 
hardt  v.  Cunningham,  180  N.  Y.  292,  800;  Henderson  v.  Henderson,  118 
K.  Y.  1, 11 ;  Woerz  v.  Rademacher,  120  N.  Y.  62 ;  Cooke  v.  Piatt,  98  N.  Y. 
85.  See  New  York  General  Assignment  Act  of  1877  (L.  1877,  ch.  466, 
now  found  in  R.  8.  9th  ed.  p.  2429),  and  treatises  on  general  and  in- 
solvent assignments. 

(S)  A  trust,  "  To  8dlf  mortgage,  or  lease  real  property  for  the  benefit  of 
annuitants  or  other  legatees,  or  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  charge 
thereon.'^  —  In  comparing  this  with  the  first  group,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  only  trust  that  can  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  one  to  sell, 
unless  their  claims  are  charged  upon  the  land,  as  in  the  form  of  a  mort- 
gage, judgment,  or  other  lien.  Darling  v.  Rogers,  22  Wend.  488;  Hawley 
V,  James,  16  Wend.  61, 149 ;  Irving  v.  De  Kay,  9  Paige,  521,  529.  Pay- 
ments to  volunteers  —  annuitants  and  other  legatees  —  may  await  the 
possibly  sbwer  process  of  raising  money  by  mortgage  or  lease.  The 
primary,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  of  this  second  form  of  trust  must  be  to 
sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  for  one  or  both  of  the  two  purposes  specified  by 
the  statute.  Heermans  t;.  Burt,  78  N.  Y.  259,  265;  Russell  v.  Hilton,  80 
K.  Y.  App.  Div.  178.  If  the  trustee  be  instructed  to  lease  the  land,  or 
continue  an  existing  lease,  and  apply  the  rents  to  the  payment  of  an  exist- 
ing mortgage  or  other  lien  on  the  land,  this  is  invalid,  since  it  orders  an 
accumulation  for  a  purpose  not  authorized  by  the  statute.  Hascall  t;. 
King,  162  N.  Y.  184.  See  also  the  discussion,  in  this  note,  of  the  fourth 
group  of  active  express  trusts  (^),  infra.  If  the  trustee  be  directed  or 
authorized  to  lease  for  one  of  the  purposes  permitted  by  the  statute,  he 
may  make  a  lease  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time  required  for  the  proper 
peif  ormanoe  of  the  trust,  even  though  the  term  of  such  lease  be  longer 
than  the  time  during  which  the  trust  is  to  contiuue.  Bennett  v.  Garlock, 
79  N.  Y.  802;  Matter  of  McCaffrey,  50  Hun,  871 ;  Greason  o.  Eeteltas,  17 
N.  Y.  491 ;  Taylor  on  Landlord  and  Tenant,  §§  180-182 ;  Wood  on  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  §§  165-167. 

(S)  A  trust,  *'  To  receive  rents  and  profits  of  real  property,  and  apply  them 
to  the  use  of  any  person,  during  the  life  of  that  person,  or  for  any  shorter  term, 
subject  to  the  provisiotis  of  law  relating  thereto.**  —  The  life  "  of  any  person  "  is 
here  mentioned  as  though  only  one  person  were  intended.  But  such  a 
trust  may  continue  during  the  lives  of  not  more  than  two  persons  in  being 
at  the  time  of  its  creation,  i.  e.,  in  being  when  the  deed  is  delivered,  if  it  be 
made  by  deed,  or  when  the  testator  dies,  if  by  wilL  Thus,  the  trust  may 
be  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  A  while 
he  lives,  and  then  to  the  use  of  B  while  he  lives ;  or  to  the  use  of  A  and 
B  during  their  joint  lives,  and  then  to  the  use  of  the  survivor  of  them 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Or  there  may  be  a  valid  trust  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits,  while  A  and  B  or  either  of  them  lives,  and  apply  them 
to  the  benefit  of  any  number  of  designated  persons  during  that  period. 
So,  of  course,  the  trust  may  be  to  apply  the  income  to  the  use  of  A  until, 
he  is  forty  years  of  age,  if  he  live  that  long,  or  for  any  other  portion  of 
one  or  two  lives.  But,  since  ordinarily  in  such  cases  neither  the  benefi- 
ciary, nor  the  trustee,  nor  both  together,  can  sell  the  property  during  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  trust,  the  tying  up  of  the  property  in  this  way,  or 
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this  suspension  of  the  power  of  alienation,  is  not  allowed  to  transoend  the 
period  of  two  liyes  in  being.  Manioe  v.  Manioe,  43  N.  Y.  803;  Smith  v. 
Secor,  157  N.  Y.  402;  Allen  v.  Allen,  149  N.  Y.  280.  It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  by  some  that  this  form  of  trust  was  designed  merely  for  persons 
who  were  legally  incapable  of  managing  their  own  afiEairs.  But,  while 
such  persons  are  of  course  yery  frequently  the  beneficiaries,  it  was  long 
ago  settled  that  such  trusts  may  exist  for  persons  sui  juris  and  legally 
capacitated  to  act  for  themselves.  Leggett  v.  Perkins,  2  N.  Y.  297,  308, 
821;  Moore  v.  Hegeman,  72  N.  Y.  876,  384;  Gott  v.  Cook,  7  Paige,  621, 
538.  This  is  the  species  of  trust  by  which  settlements  for  married  women 
are  frequently  made  in  New  York.  L'Amoreaux  v.  Van  Bensselaer,  1 
Barb.  Ch.  34,  37. 

(4)  A  truit,  **  TV  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  and  to 
accumulate  the  same  for  ^  purposes^  and  within  the  limits,  prescribed  by 
law,^'  —  The  "limits,  prescribed  by  law,"  to  a  trust  of  this  character  are 
that  it  can  not  begin  before  the  birth  of  the  beneficiary,  and  must  begin 
within  the  time  limited  for  the  Testing  of  future  estates ;  it  must  terminate 
at  or  before  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  and  if  it  be  directed  to  continue 
for  a  period  beyond  his  minority,  it  is  void  only  as  to  the  time  beyond  such 
minority ;  it  can  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  other  than  the  child 
by  whose  minority  it  is  measured.  Real  Prop.  Law,  §  51 ;  Pray  v.  Hege- 
man, 92  N.  Y.  508;  Smith  v.  Parsons,  146  N.  Y.  116,  120;  Cook  v.  Lowry, 
95  N.  Y.  103;  HascaU  v.  King,  162  N.  Y.  134. 

(5)  A  trtut  *^/or  religious,  educational,  chariidbU,  or  benevolent  uMf."  — 
The  English  Statute  of  ChariUble  Uses  (43  Eliz.  ch.  4)  was  abrogated  in 
New  York  by  the  general  repealing  clause  of  the  Law  of  1788,  ch.  46. 
2  Jones  &  Varick,  282;  Levy  v.  McCartee,  6  Pet  (U.  S.)  102,  110;  Beek- 
man  i;.  Bonsor,  28  N.  Y.  298,  307.  Before  that  time,  although  there  were 
Tery  few  charitable  foundations  in  the  state,  those  which  did  exist  were 
governed  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  trusts  for  charity,  as  these  had 
been  developed  and  explained  by  the  English  courts.  It  was  beUeved, 
without  question,  at  that  time,  that  those  rules  and  principles  were  wholly 
based  upon  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth.  And,  therefore,  after  much  vacil- 
lation by  the  courts,  the  final  judicial  opinion  is  that  the  repeal  of  that 
statute  is  conclusive  evidence  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
to  abolish  for  New  York  the  entire  English  law  of  charitable  uses.  Hol- 
land V.  Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  812,  334 ;  Bascom  v.  Albertson,  34  N.  Y.  584, 
601 ;  Levy  v.  Levy,  33  N.  Y.  97,  112 ;  Yates  v.  Yates,  9  Barb.  324;  Ayres 
V,  M.  E.  Church,  8  Sand.  Ch.  851.  The  Revised  Statutes,  which  went  into 
operation  January  1,  1830,  provided  for  only  the  four  groups  of  express 
trusts  heretofore  explained  in  this  note.  And  the  question  was  very  soon 
mooted  whether  or  not  they  had  left  or  created  any  room  for  charitable 
uses.  In  a  line  of  decisions,  of  which  Williams  v.  Williams,  8  N.  Y.  525, 
is  the  chief,  and  which  were  supported  by  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  as 
Chancellors  Rent,  Jones,  and  Sandford,  it  was  held  that  the  English  system 
of  charities,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  over  them  be- 
came the  law  of  New  York  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1777,  and 
that  neither  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  nor  the  operation  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  state  had  done  away  with  that  law  or  system. 
Coggeshall  v.  Pelton,  7  Johns.  Ch.  292;  McCartee  v.  Orphan  Asylum, 
9  Cow.  437,  451 ;  Shotwell  Executor  v,  Mott,  2  Sand.  Ch.  46 ;  Hombeck's 
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ExV  V.  American  Bible  Soc.,  2  Sand.  Ch.  133;  Trustees  of  N.  Y.  Protestant 
Episcopal  School  v,  Davis,  31  N.  Y.  674,  589 ;  Iseman  v.  Mayers,  26  Han, 
651,  657.  But  subsequently  judicial  opinion  on  these  matters  turned  the 
other  way ;  and,  after  oscillating  for  several  years,  was  completely  reversed. 
In  1873,  the  Court  of  Appeals  announced  that  the  long  controversy  was 
definitely  settled,  and  that  the  system  of  charitable  uses,  as  it  existed  in 
England,  had  disappeared  from  the  jurisprudence  of  New  York  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1830,  if  not  before.  Bascom  v,  Alberton,  34  N.  Y.  584; 
Holmes  v.  Mead,  52  N.  Y.  332;  Holland  r.  Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  312,  336; 
People  V,  Powers,  147  N.  Y.  104.  See  also  Downing  r.  Marshall,  23  N.  Y. 
866;  Levy  v.  Levy,  33  N.  Y.  97,  134;  Ayres  v.  Trustees  of  M.  E.  Chuich, 
3  Sand.  Ch.  351. 

Beginning  probably  as  far  back  as  the  Law  of  1784,  chapter  18  (1  Green- 
leaf  ^s  Laws,  71 ;  1  Jones  &  Varick,  104),  which  was  an  act  to  enable  relig- 
ious institations  to  appoint  trustees  who  should  become  bodies  corporate,  the 
state  of  New  York  was,  in  the  mean  time,  developing  a  distinct  scheme  for 
the  manipulation  of  charitable  gifts ;  which  scheme,  although  essentially  as 
ancient  as  the  charities  created  before  there  were  any  statutes  of  mort- 
main, and  although  it  was  completed  here  as  a  system  in  1830,  was  not 
thoroughly  understood  until  many  years  after  the  Revised  Statutes  became 
operative.  The  basal  idea  of  this  substituted  policy  was  corporate  charily ^ 
—  the  making  of  charitable  gifts  to  corporations  so  organized,  or  to  be  so 
organized,  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  objects,  rather  than  to  trustees  for 
the  purposes  intended.  Thus,  when  the  property  was  designed  for  religious 
purposes,  it  was  to  be  given  directly  to  a  church  corporation,  or  other  relig- 
ious corporate  entity,  and  not  to  trustees  to  hold  and  manage  for  such  insti- 
tution; and  when  it  was  intended  for  purely  eleemosynary  purposes,  it  was 
to  be  given  to  some  incorporated  asylum,  hospital,  or  the  Uke,  and  not  to 
individuals  in  trust 'for  the  same.  And  if  the  desired  charity  were  not 
already  in  corporate  form,  there  were  to  be  directions  in  the  instrument  of 
gift  for  having  it  made  so,  within  the  time  permitted  by  the  statutes  (two 
lives  in  being),  and  then  transferring  to  it  the  donated  property.  These! 
gifts  were  then  sustained  upon  the  theory  of  the  absence  of  a  technical! 
trust,  and  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  property  by  the  charitable  corpo-f 
ration.  Bird  v,  Merklee,  144  N.  Y.  544;  Riker  r.  Lee,  115  N.  Y.  93,  133 
N.  Y.  619;  Cottman  v.  Grace,  112  N.  Y.  299,  806;  Wetmore  v.  Parker, 
52  N.  Y.  450 ;  Bascom  v.  Albertson,  34  N.  Y.  584,  609  ;  Levy  v.  Levy,  33 
N.  Y.  97, 124.  The  corporation  must  fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  existence ; 
and  it  owed  to  the  state  a  fiduciary  obligation  to  do  so.  The  state  so  far 
forth  insured  the  performance  of  the  wish  of  the  donor,  by  its  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  corporate  property.  Thei*e  was,  therefore,  in 
every  such  charity  a  trust  relationship,  consisting  of  the  duty  of  the  corpo- 
ration properly  to  administer  its  funds  ;  and  the  individuals  who  were  to 
be  the  ultiduate  beneficiaries  were  necessarily  indefinite.  But  the  donor 
created  no  trust.  He  gave  his  property  absolutely  to  a  definitely  described 
and  known  corporation.  The  duty  and  the  trust  were  impressed  upon  the 
gift  by  the  state.  The  time  of  the  existence  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
donor,  moreover,  must  depend  on  that  of  the  corporation,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  perpetual.  Thus  the  donor  must  choose  a  definite  object 
to  which  to  give  both  the  legal  and  equitable  estates,  and  could  not  al- 
ways make  his  charitable  donation  to  last  forever.     Fosdick  t;.  Town  of 
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Hempetead,  126  N.  Y.  682,  695  ;  Matter  of  IngersoU.  181  N.  T.  678 ;  Bird 
v.  Merklee,  144  N.  T.  644 ;  Holland  v.  Aloook,  108  N.  Y.  312 ;  Basoom  v. 
Albertson,  84  N.  Y.  684.  He  might  pass  the  property  to  the  definite 
object,  by  means  of  a  power  in  trust  reposed  in  a  third  party,  such,  for 
example,  as  an  executor,  provided  he  required  the  power  to  be  executed 
within  the  time  permitted  by  the  statutes  —  two  lives  in  being.  Thus,  he 
could  authorize  his  executors  to  distribute  the  property  among  known  and 
clearly  described  existing  charities,  Power  v.  Cassidy,  79  N.  Y.  802,  or  to 
have  a  corporation  formed,  within  two  lives  in  being,  for  definitely  de- 
scribed  charitable  objects,  and  then  to  convey  the  property  absolutely  to 
such  corporation.  Tilden  v.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29.  It  was  required  that 
the  corporations  to  so  take  and  hold,  whether  directly  from  the  donor  or 
through  the  act  of  the  donee  of  a  power  in  trust,  should  be  so  definitely  and 
unmistakably  pointed  out  by  the  instrument,  that  they  oould  come  into 
court  as  unquestionably  the  only  beneficiaries  intended  and  move  it  to 
compel  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  them.  People  v.  Powers,  147  N.  Y. 
104 ;  Tilden  v.  Green,  180  N.  Y.  29;  Fosdick  r.  Town  of  Hempstead,  126 
N.  Y.  582,  591.  Therefore  the  cy  prt$  doctrine  had  no  application  to  such 
gifts.  It  was  repeatedly  declared  that  that  doctrine  did  not  exist  in  either 
of  its  forms  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Owens  r.  Miss.  Soc  M.  R  Church, 
14  N.  Y.  380;  HoUand  v.  Aloock,  108  N.  Y.  812,  880 ;  Cottmann  v.  Grace, 
112  N.  Y.  299,  806;  Hillen  v.  Iselin,  144  N.  Y.  865, 874.  But  if  the  bene- 
ficiary were  explicitly  indicated,  and  the  settlement  otherwise  properly 
made,  it  was  not  allowed  to  fail  because  of  any  non-appointment  or  absence 
of  a  trustee  or  donee  of  a  power  in  trust.  The  court,  on  application  of  the 
beneficiary,  would  follow  the  legal  estate,  and  see  that  it  was  disposed  of 
as  required  by  the  donor.  Downing  v.  Marshall,  23  N.  Y.  866,  382;  Kirk 
V.  Kirk,  137  N.  Y.  510,  514;  Woodward  v.  James,  115  N.  Y.  846, 367;  Boee 
p.  Hatch,  126  N.  Y.  427;  Greene  v.  Greene,  126  N.  Y.  506. 

The  difficulties  with  the  scheme  for  charitable  donations,  as  thus  de- 
veloped in  New  York,  were  that  it  was  too  rigid  and  narrow,  and  too 
obscure.  Testators  were  constantly  desiring  and  endeavoring  to  put  into 
operation  charitable  plans  which  were  not  included  within  its  narrow  lim- 
itations. The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  themselves  did  not 
explain  it  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  best  legal  minds  were  long 
in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  what  could  be  done,  and  what  was  for- 
bidden, in  the  way  of  foundations  for  charity.  The  result  was  the  faUure 
of  many  beneficent  schemes  for  the  public  good,  which  might  others 
wise  have  flourished  forever  in  this  state.  See  Dammert  v.  Osbom,  140 
N.  Y.  80,  48.  Some  of  the  conspicuous  instances  of  those  abortive  at- 
tempts to  benefit  the  public  are  shown  in  the  foUowing  cases,  namely : 
Levy  V.  Levy,  33  N.  Y.  97;  Bascom  v,  Albertson,  34  N.  Y.  584  ;  White  p. 
Howard,  46  N.  Y.  144;  Hohnes  p.  Mead,  52  N.  Y.  332;  Holland  p.  Alcock, 
108  N.  Y.  312;  Tilden  p.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29 ;  People  p.  Powers,  147 
N.  Y.  104 ;  Fairchild  p.  Edson,  164  N.  Y.  199.  In  People  p.  Powers, 
147  N.  Y.  104,  as  an  illustration,  the  gift  was  to  the  executor  named  in  the 
will,  '*  to  dispose  of  among  the  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  or 
corporations  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  as  he  shall  choose,  and  in  such  sums 
and  proportions  as  he  shall  deem  proper."  Since  all  kinds  of  charitable 
institutions  in  Rochester,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  came  within  the 
meaning  of  this  language,  it  was  decided  that  the  beneficiaries  were 
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clearly  too  indefinite — there  being  no  fixed  charity  or  class  of  charities 
which  could  nndeniably  maintain  that  they  alone  were  intended  as  donees 
—  and  therefore  the  entire  scheme  must  fail.  This  case  was  distinguished 
from  the  quite  similar  one  of  Power  i;.  Cassidy,  79  N.  Y  602,  in  which  a 
gift  was  sustained  for  the  charitable  Catholic  institutions  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  because  it  was  shown  that  all  such  Catholic  institutions  in  New 
York  City  were  incorporated  and  therefore  definitely  known  and  ascer- 
tained. In  the  more  noted  case  of  Tilden  v.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29,  the  ninth 
and  tenth  paragraphs  of  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  were  particularly  in 
question.  By  the  ninth  paragraph,  the  property  was  given  to  the  exec- 
utors, with  instructions  that,  during  the  lives  of  the  testator's  nephew  and 
niece,  or  that  of  the  survivor  of  them  (two  designated  persons  in  being), 
they  should  caused  to  be  formed  a  corporation^  to  beT  known  as  the  **  Tilden 
Trust,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free  public 
library  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  should  then  transfer  the  donated 
property  to  it,  for  that  purpose.  It  was  declared  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that,  had  he  stopped  with  this  ninth  paragraph,  Mr.  Tilden  would  have 
made  a  valid  gift  of  the  property,  amounting  to  93,000,000,  for  the 
*'  Tilden  Trust,"  yet  to  come  into  being.  The  settlement  would  have 
come  squarely  with  the  then  existing  New  York  scheme  for  charitable 
foundations.  But  the  substance  of  l^e  tenth  paragraph  of  the  will  was 
that,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  executors,  it  were  not  best  to  apply  all  or 
any  of  the  fund  to  the  **  Tilden  Trust,"  then,  in  their  discretion,  they « 
might  use  any  part  or  all  of  the  same  for  such  other  charitable  purposes  as 
in  their  judgment  would  be  **  most  widely  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
mankind.  '*  It  was  held  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  paragraphs  of  the  will  must 
be  read  together,  and  could  not  be  taken  separately  as  constituting  two 
distinct  provisions ;  and  that,  as  so  read,  they  authorized  the  executors,  in 
their  discretion,  to  give  the  property  to  any  charity  or  charities  in  the 
world,  of  which  the  **  Tilden  Trust  **  might  or  might  not  be  one.  Testing 
such  a  settlement  as  a  trust,  it  was  clearly  not  within  the  purview  of  any 
of  the  four  active  express  trusts  permitted  by  the  Revised  Statutes 
Tested  as  a  power  in  trust,  it  must  fail  because  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  beneficiaries.  The  scheme  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  New 
York  policy  as  to  charities,  and,  therefore,  invalid.  ( 

Because  of  the  constantly  recurring  frustrations  of  large  and  splendid 
devises  and  bequests  for  public  beneficence,  and  in  particular  as  an  out- 
come  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Tilden  Will,  the  unfortunate  policy,  which 
had  existed  in  New  York  for  at  least  over  half  a  century  without  being  under- 
stood, was  abandoned,  in  1893,  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  charitable 
uses  as  ihejifth  (5)  group  of  active  express  trusts.  This  was  accomplished 
by  chapter  701  of  the  Laws  of  1893,  which  is  entitled,  <<  An  Act  to  regulate 
gifts  for  charitable  purposes.*^  In  so  far  as  it  deals  with  conveyances  and 
devises  of  real  property,  that  statute  has  been  re-enacted  as  §  93  of  the 
Real  Property  Law.  But  the  following  quotation  is  the  complete  act,  as 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  property,  and  as  amended  by  the  law  of  1901, 
ch.  291,  with  reference  to  the  cypres  doctrine. 

^  Section  1.  No  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or  devise  to  religious,  educational, 
charitable,  or  benevolent  uses,  which  shall,  in  other  respects,  be  valid  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  or  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  the  inde- 
finiteness or  uncertainty  of  the  persons  designated  as  the  beneficiaries 
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thereunder  in  the  instrument  creating  the  same.  If  in  the  instniment 
creating  such  a  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or  devise,  there  is  a  trustee  named  to 
execute  the  same,  the  legal  title  to  the  lands  or  property  g^ven,  granted, 
devised,  or  bequeathed  for  such  purposes  shall  vest  in  the  trustee.  If  no 
person  be  named  as  trustee,  then  the  title  to  such  lands  or  property  shall 
vest  in  the  supreme  court. 

**  Section  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  control  over  gifts,  grants, 
bequests,  and  devises,  in  all  cases  provided  for  by  section  one  of  this  act. 
Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  circumstances  have  so  changed 
since  the  execution  of  an  instrument  containing  a  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or 
devise  to  religious,  educational,  charitable,  or  benevolent  uses  as  to  render 
impracticable  or  impossible  a  literal  compliance  with  the  terms  of  such 
instrument,  the  court  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  trustee  or  of  the 
person  or  corporation  having  the  custody  of  the  property,  and  upon  such 
notice  as  the  court  shall  direct,  make  an  order  directing  that  such  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  or  devise,  shall  be  administered  or  expended  in  such  man- 
ner as  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  will  most  effectually  accomplish  the 
general  purpose  of  the  instrument,  without  regard  to  and  free  from  any 
specific  restriction,  limitation,  or  direction  contained  therein ;  provided, 
however,  that  no  such  order  shall  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  at  least 
twenty-five  years  after  the  execution  of  the  instrument  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  donor  or  grantor  of  the  property,  if  he  be  living.  The  attorney- 
general  shall  represent  the  beneficiaries  in  all  such  cases,  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  enforce  such  trusts  by  proper  proceedings  in  the  courts." 

Construing  this  statute  liberally,  in  view  of  the  mischiefs  which  it  was 
manifestly  made  to  remedy,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  by  its  title  it  is  declared  to  have  been  enacted,  —  **  to  regulate  gifis/or 
charitable  purposes,**  —  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  it  restored 
to  New  York  the  former  and  English  system  of  trusts  for  charity,  with 
their  three  distinctive  characteristics,  namely,  that  the  purposes  are  for 
public  utility,  —  religious,  educational,  eleemosynary,  or  governmental, — 
they  may  continue  perpetually,  and  their  beneficiaries  must  be  indefinite. 
AUen  V.  Stevens,  161  N.  Y.  122 ;  Matter  of  Griffin,  167  N.  Y.  71,  77. 
And  see  Dammert  r.  Osbom,  140  N.  Y.  80,  43.  It  is  believed,  also,  as 
heretofore  stated  (§  846,  supra),  that  this  statute  authorizes  greater  in- 
definiteness  in  the  beneficiaries  than  is  permitted  by  the  unaided  rules  of 
equity.  For,  by  those  rules  alone,  a  gift  would  be  invalid  if  made  for 
general,  unidentified,  charitable  purposes,  without  the  appointment  of  any 
trustee  to  select  the  specific  class  of  beneficiaries.  §  846,  supra^  and 
authorities  there  cited.  But,  by  virtue  of  this  statute,  it  would  seem 
clearly  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  in  such  a  case  to  apply  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  and  the  duty  of  the  court 
then  to  appoint  a  trustee  and  order  him  to  select  the  charity  and  apply  to 
its  use  the  donated  property.  Looking  at  the  difficulties  which  gave  rise 
to  the  statute,  and  in  particular  at  the  defect  in  the  Tilden  Will,  this  seems 
to  be  a  logical,  if  not  a  necessary,  conclusion.  But  this  point  remains  to 
be  determined  by  the  court  of  last  resort  Rothschild  v.  Goldenberg, 
58  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  499.  See  Dammert  v.  Osbom,  140  N.  Y.  30,  43,  141 
N.  Y.  664;  Allen  r.  Stevens,  161  N.  Y.  122;  Matter  of  Griffin,  167 
N.  Y.  71,  77 ;  People  v.  Powers,  147  N.  Y.  104 ;  Butler  v.  Trustees 
92  Hun,  96,  101.    Before  this  statute  took  effect,  it  was  also  settled 
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tliat  a  gift  for  an  oniDoorporated  charitable  association  could  not  be  bob- 
tained,  either  as  a  trust  or  a  power.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  dif- 
ficulty has  been  removed,  and  that  donations  in  trust  for  such  institutions 
are  now  sustainable  by  virtue  of  the  statute.  Downing  t;.  Marshall,  28 
N.  Y.  866;  Shipman  v.  BoUins,  98  N.  Y.  811,  826,  827;  White  v.  Howard, 
46  N.  Y.  144;  Vander  Volgen  v.  Yatee,  8  Barb.  Ch.  242,  9  N.  Y.  219; 
Congregational  Unitarian  Soc.  v.  Hale,  29  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  896. 

For  the  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  property  which  a  testator  may 
give  to  charity  by  will,  see  §  844,  note  (a)^  supm* 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

(a)   RESULTINO  TRUSTS. 


§  851.  Nature  and  dassification 
of  implied  tamete. 
§  852.   Resulting  trusts.    Gronps. 

o.  Truits  resulting  from  Payment  of 
Purchase  Money. 

§853.  Reasons  for  and  requi- 
sites of  snch  trusts. 

§  854.  Purchase  money  paid  as 
such. 

§855.  Trust  must  result  when 
purchase  money  is  paid. 

§  856.  All  or  aliquot  part  of  pur- 
chase price  must  be  paid. 

§  357.  Proof  of  such  trusts. 

§35a  Title  taken  in  name  of 
child  or  wife. 

§  859.  Circumstances  which  may 
rebut  these  ordinary  presumptions. 

§860.  Statutory  abolition  of  this 
resulting  trust. 

fi.  Folhwing  Trust  Funds. 

§  861.  Trusts  resulting  from  pur- 
chase  of  property  with  trust  funds. 

§  862.  Property  held  in  fiduciary 
capacity. 


§  868.  Property  traced  and  iden- 
tified. 

§  364.  Rights  of  innocent  pur^ 
chasers  for  yalue. 

y.  Trusts  resulting  fi^nn  Failure  of 
Declaration  or  Object. 

§865.  Essentials  and  eridenoe  of 
such  trusts. 

§866.  Effects  of  residuary 
clauses  in  wills. 

§  867.  Gifts  for  charity  not  apt 
to  cause  such  resulting  trusts. 

§  868.  General  gift,  or  gift  for 
specific  purpose,  as  causing  such  a 
trust. 

8.  Thjuts  resulting  frvm  Conveyances 
not  expressing  any  Consideration 
or  Use, 

§869.  Reasons  for  such  trusty 

§  870.  They  arose  only  from  ab- 
solute common-law  conyeyanoes. 

§871.  Such  trusts  not  now 
fttTored. 

§872.  Execution  of  resulting 
trusts. 


§  851.  Nature  and  daiMlfioation  of  Implied  Tnists.  —  Trusts 
which  arise  by  implication  of  law  are  expressly  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  frauds  of  England  ^  and  the 
various  states  of  this  country.^  They  are  raised  and  carried 
into  effect,  when  they  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 


1  Stat.  89  Car.  H  ch.  d,  §  8. 

*  N.  T.  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896» 


eh.  547),  §  807;  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L 
§  17ia 
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best  and  most  equitable  results  for  the  interested  parties;  and, 
therefore,  no  requirement  as  to  written  proof  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  establishment  and  operation.^  In 
some  instances,  trusts  are  implied  bj  equity  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  remedy  to  injured  parties  who  have  no  redress 
at  law ;  they  are  implied  in  other  cases,  in  order  to  produce 
better  interests  and  remedies  than  the  law  courts  can  give. 
They  are  always  the  outcome  of  the  courts'  endeavor  to  work 
out  the  most  complete  justice.  But  under  some  circumstances, 
as,  for  example,  where  relief  is  asked  for  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  this  result  is  sought  to  be  produced  without  regard  to 
what  the  parties  to  the  transaction  may  have  had  in  mind  at 
the  time ;  while  under  other  circumstances,  of  which  an  at- 
tempted trust  not  completely  expressed  by  the  instrument  is 
an  illustration,  the  effort  of  the  court  is  to  work  out  the  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  parties.  In  the  former  class  of  cases, 
the  trusts  are  called  constructive;  in  the  latter  resulting,  or 
Bometim^^  presumptive.  The  division,  however,  of  all  implied 
trusts  into  these  two  classes  —  resulting  and  con^structive  —  is 
chiefly  for  convenience  in  investigation  and  discussion* 
Courts  and  statute  makers  do  not  always  observe  closely 
the  distinction  between  them,  which  is  here  pointed  out^ 
When  a  trust  of  either  form  is  found  to  exist,  the  ordinary 
remedy  for  the  cestui  que  trust  is  a  conveyance  of  the  property 
to  himself  from  the  trustee,  or  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
court  vesting  the  legal  estate  in  him,  or  declaring  it  to  be  so 
vested  without  any  conveyance.  And  it  is  the  remedy  or 
redress  with  which  the  parties,  courts  and  law-makers  alike 
are  chiefly  concerned.  Therefore,  trusts  which  arise  from 
fraud  or  unfair  dealing  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  result- 
ing; and  the  expression,  ^constructive  trusts,"  is  now  and 
then  used  to  include  trusts  which  ^^  result "  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties.  But  the  division  here  made  is  the 
ordinary  and  logical  one;  and  it  affords  the  best  basis  for 
the  examination  of  all  the  implied  trusts.  The  order  in 
which  the  two  classes  will  be  discussed  is,  (a)  Resulting 
trusts,  in  this  chapter,  and  (b)  Oonstruotive  trusts,  in  the 
next. 

1  1  Peny  on  Trosti,  {{  85,  86,  184,  154  Mass.  491 ;  Barnes  v,  Thaet»  116 

and  notes.  Iowa,  859 ;  Preston  v.  Preston,  202  Pa. 

*  1  Peny  on  Trusts,  {184;  Albright  8t515;  N.  Y.  Real  Prop.  Law  (L.  1896, 

V.  Oyster,  140  U.  S.  498;  Dana  v.  Dua,  ch.  547),  {  74. 
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§  852.  ResQltlng  Trusts  —  Gronps.  —  All  the  f orms  of  re- 
sulting trusts  may  be  conveniently  discussed  under  four 
headings  or  groups,  namely:  a.  Where  the  purchase  price 
of  property  is  paid  by  one  person,  but  the  title  is  taken  in 
the  name  of  another;  /9.  Where  the  holder  of  trust  funds 
buys  property  with  them  and  takes  title  in  his  own  name,  with- 
out expressing  any  trust — following  trust  funds;  7.  Where 
a  conveyance  is  made  in  trust,  but  the  trusts  are  not  de- 
clared, or  are  not  wholly  declared,  or  wholly  or  partly  fail ; 
B.  Where  a  transfer  of  property  is  made  without  consider- 
ation and  without  expressing  any  use  or  purpose  for  which 
the  grantee  or  donee  is  to  take.  It  will  appear  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  the  second  of  these  groups  is,  in  reality,  a 
subdivision  of  the  first.  But  it  also  has  some  important  dis- 
tinctive features,  which  entitle  it  to  be  treated  separately.^ 

Resulting  trusts  are  the  modem  outgrowth  of  the  ancient 
resulting  uses,  through  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  its  construc- 
tions. The  same  general  principles  which  gave  rise  to  and 
governed  resulting  uses  have  raised  and  regulated  resulting 
trusts.  It  will,  therefore,  conduce  to  brevity  and  clearness 
to  discuss  both  of  those  equitable  estates  together,  for  they 
are  in  all  essential  features  the  same,  and  to  point  out  in 
passing  any  of  the  ways  in  which  they  have  differed.  And 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in  treating  of  the  last,  or 
fourth,  group  of  resulting  trusts  tiiat  any  such  differences  will 
have  to  be  noted. 

a.    TruiU  resulting  from  Payment  of  Purchase  Money. 

§  858.  Reason  for  and  Requisites  of  snofa  Trusts.  —  Equity 
presumes,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  he  who 
pays  for  property  intends  to  become  its  owner.*  Therefore, 
when  A  pays  the  purchase  price  of  a  lot  of  land,  and  the  title 
is  taken  in  the  name  of  B,  or  of  B  and  0  either  jointly  or 
successively,  the  land  is  ordinarily  held  by  him  or  them  in 

1  Some  writers  make  more  dassee  of  csUed,  are  embraced  within  the  four 

reenlting  tmsti,  aome  lesa.    Thus,  in  gronpa  here  deacribed.    See  Bispham'a 

Uojd  V.  SpiUett,  8  Atk.  U8, 160,  Lord  Prin.  Eq.  J  79. 

Hardwicke  placed  them  in  not  more  than  *  8  Storj'a  Eq.  Jnr.  {  1801 ;  Boatle- 
three  gronpe.  Mr.  Perry  makea  fire  man  v,  Bostleman,  84  N.  J.  Eq.  103. 
claasef.  I  Perry  on  Tnuts,  { 189.  And  "And  this  mle,"  says  Mr.  Perry,  ''is 
in  8  Lomax,  Dig.  800,  no  less  than  tUr-  vindicated  by  the  experience  of  man- 
teen  dirisions  are  attempted.  Bnt  all  kind."  1  Peny  on  Tnists,  {  186. 
forms  of  resulting  tnists,  properly  so 
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trust  for  A.^  This  is  implied  from  the  acts  of  the  parties, 
and  illustrates  the  most  prominent  form  of  resulting  trusts. 
The  requisites  to  its  existence  are  that  the  whole,  or  some 
aliquot  part,  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid,  as  mc\^  at 
or  before  the  time  of  the  purchase,  or  as  a  part  of  the  same 
transaction,  by  one  who  does  not  take  the  legal  estate;  as 
a  general  rule,  that  he  who  so  pays  shall  not  be  the  husband 
or  father  of  the  one  who  takes  the  legal  title,  and  that  no 
other  circumstances  shall  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser  to  make  a  gift  of  the  property  to  the  other 
party.  Where  these  essentials  coexist,  a  trust  will  be  im- 
plied in  any  jurisdiction,  except  in  a  few  states,  such  as  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  where  this  particular  form 
of  resulting  trust  has  been  abolished  by  statute.'  Each  of 
these  requisites  requires  a  brief  explanation. 

§  854.  The  Pnroluuie  Money  most  be  paid,  as  Bach.  —  It 
must  be  shown  that  his  funds,  in  whose  favor  such  a  trust 
is  claimed,  were  employed  as  such  in  the  purchase.^  Ac- 
cordingly, if  one  hand  money  or  other  funds  to  his  agent  with 
instructions  to  purchase  real  property,  and  the  agent  buy  land 
therewith,  taking  title  in  his  own  name,  a  trust  results  in 
favor  of  the  principal.*  But  when  an  agent,  who  is  employed 
to  purchase  realty,  not  only  takes  the  conveyance  in  his  own 
name,  but  also  pays  the  purchase  price  out  of  his  own  funds, 
whether  the  principal  has  advanced  money  to  the  agent  for 
that  purpose  or  not,  no  trust  results  in  favor  of  the  latter.^ 

1  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  8  Cox,  98;  1  Lead.  117  Pa.  St  188,  198:  Fox  v.  Peoplee, 

Cas.  Eq.  (4th  Eng.  ed.)  203,  which  is  201  Pa.  St  9;  JacksonviUe  Nat  Bk.  o. 

the  leading  case;  Sayie  v.  Townsend,  Beeelej,  159  DL  120;  Fnrber  v.  Page, 

15  Wend.  (N.  T.)  647 ;  Boyd  v.  McLean,  148  111.  628. 

1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  582;  KendaU  v.  «  Church  o.  Sterling,  16  Conn.  888; 

Mann,  11  Allen  (Mass.),  15;  Beringer  Bobb's  Appeal,  41  Pa.  St  45;  Frank's 

V.  Lntz,  188  Pa.  St  864;  BickeVs  App^  Appeal,  59  Pa.  St.  190, 194 ;  Sanfoes  o. 

86  Pa.  St.  204 ;  Stratton  v.  Dialogue,  14  Jones,  85  CaL  481 ;  Malloy  v.  Malloy, 

N.  J.  £q.  70 ;  Cecil  Bank  v.  Snively,  28  5  Bush  (Ey.),  464. 
Md.  258, 261 ;  Moss  v.  Moss,  95  lU.  449 ;  «  Bartlett  p.   PickersgiU,    1    Eden, 

Carter  9.  Challen,  88  Ala.  185 ;  O'Connor  51 5 ;   James  v.   Smith    (1 891 ),  1   Ch. 

v.Irrine,  74  Cal.  485;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  884;    Whiting  v.  Dyer,  21    R.  L   85; 

S  126,  and  cases  cited;  2  Story's  Eq.  O'Hara  v,  DUworth,  72  Pa.  St  897, 

Jur.  §1201;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §80;  408;  Fox  v.  Peoples,  201  Pa.  St  9; 

89  Law  Times,  152.  1   Perry   on   Trusts,  §  185;   HiU  on 

>  See  foUoiring  notes,  to  the  discus-  Trustees,  96;    Sugden,  V.  &  P.  708. 

sion  of  each  of  these  requisites.  But  there  are  a  few  decisions  in  which 

*  See  S  860,  infra,  the  opposite  Tiew  has  been  taken  upon 

*  Botsford  o.  Burr,  2   Johns.  Ch.  this  particular  point    See  Follansbe  9. 
(N.  Y.)  405,  408;  Einimel  v.  Smith,  Kilbreth,  17  I11.522;  Chastainv.Smith, 
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So,  when  the  owner  of  the  money  advances  it  as  a  loan  to  the 
other  party,  and  does  not  deal  with  it  a$  his  ovm  purchase 
money ^  no  resulting  trust  can  arise.  ^  If  in  instances  like 
those  last  mentioned  any  trust  at  all  exist,  it  must  arise  as 
an  express  trust  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties ;  and  must, 
therefore,  be  manifested  and  proved  in  writing  as  required 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds.' 

§  855.  Ttust  must  result  when  Pnroluuie  is  made.  —  Such 
a  resulting  trust  must  arise,  if  at  all,  at  the  time  when  the 
purchase  is  made;  and  all  of  the  consideration,  upon  the 
payment  of  which  it  is  sought  to  be  based,  must  have  been 
advanced  or  secured  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  purchase.^ 
A  payment  made  after  the  conveyance,  and  as  a  distinct  trans- 
action, can  not  impliedly  raise  a  trust  A  purchaser's  interest 
in  real  property,  having  once  vested  absolutely  and  free  from 
any  trust,  can  not  be  cut  down,  and  he  can  not  be  placed  in  a 
fiduciary  position  in  regard  to  it,  merely  by  the  subsequent 
payment  of  value  to  him.^ 


30  Gs.  96 ;  Hidden  o.  Jordan,  81  CaL 
92;  Vallette  v.  Tedens,  12S  m.  607; 
Brjan  v,  McNaaghton,  88  Kan.  98. 

1  Bartlett  r.  Pickengill,  1  Eden,  515» 
1  Cox,  15;  Crop  o.  Norton,  9  Mod. 
288;  Aveling  v,  Knipe,  19  Vee.  441, 
445;  White  v.  Carpenter,  2  Paige 
(N.  T.),  217;  Wheeler  v,  Kirtland,  23 
N.  J.  Eq.  18, 22;  Kegerreie  t;.  Lnts,  187 
Fa.  St  252;  Jacksonrille  Bank  v. 
Beedejr,  159  EL  120,  125;  Milliken  o. 
Ham,  86  Ind.  166 ;  Beecher  «.  Wilson 
A  Co.,  84  Va.  818 ;  Hodges  v.  Vemer, 
100  Ala.  612;  Gibson  v.  Tool^,  40 
Hiss.  788.  "  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
should  adyance  the  purchase  monejr 
and  take  the  title  to  himself,  but  shoold 
do  this  whollj  on  the  account  and 
credit  of  the  other,  he  wonid  hold  the 
estate  upon  a  resulting  trust  for  the 
other.  And  if  partlj  on  the  account 
and  credit  of  another,  he  would  hold  as 
trustee  pro  tarUo.**  1  Perry  on  Trusts, 
&  188  and  cases  cited,  espedalljr  At^ 
lingr.  Knipe,  19  Yes.  441 ;  Lounsbury 
V.  Purdj,  18  N.  T.  515;  Marvin  v. 
Brooks,  94  N.  T.  71.  But  where  a  pur- 
chase is  made  on  the  credit  of  two  per- 
sons, and  the  monej  is  paid  by  only 
one  of  them,  there  is  no  resulting  trust 


Brooks  V.  Fowls,  14  N.  H.  248 ;  Walsh 
9.  McBride,  72  Md.  45.  See  Butler  v. 
Rutledge,  2  Cold.  (Tenn.)  4. 

s  Gibson  v.  Foote,  40  Miss.  788,  792 ; 
Kingsbury  v,  Bumside,  58  111.  810,  828 ; 
Famham  v.  Clements,  51  Me.  426; 
Dyer  v.  Dyer,  1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  pp. 
•  208,  •  216.  But  see  Harrold  v.  Lane, 
53  Pa.  St  268;  Hall  v.  Congdon,  56 
N.  H.  279 ;  Brotherton  o.  Weathersby, 
78  Tex.  471 ;  Bobbins  «.  KimbaU,  55 
Ark.  414. 

s  Dnsie  v.  Ford,  188  U.  S.  587,  592; 
Byder  v.  Loomis,  161  Mass.  161 ; 
Champlin  v.  Champlin,  186  111.  809 ; 
Osgood  9.  Eaton ;  62  N.  H.  512 ;  Collins 
V,  Carson,  80  Atl.  Rep.  (N.  J.  Eq.)  862 ; 
Levy  «.  Evans,  57  Fed.  Rep.  677 ;  Moore 
V.  Moore,  74  Miss.  59 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts, 
S138. 

<  Cases  cited  in  last  note.  But  if  the 
note  of  the  purchaser  be  agreed  on  when 
the  deed  passes,  and  be  deliyered  the 
next  day,  or  soon  after,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  it  can  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  transaction  of  purchasing  the 
land,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  re- 
sulting trust  See  Kline  v.  McDonneB, 
62  Hun  (N.  Y.),  177. 
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§  856.  Ally  or  Aliqaot  Part,  of  Purohaae  Price  most  be  paid. 
— Again,  the  payment  must  be  of  the  whole  or  some  definite 
or  aliquot  part  of  the  purchase  price.  And  it  must  be  paid 
as  the  price  of  the  whole  or  of  that  particular  part  of  the 
property  purchased.^  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  courts  have 
declared  that  no  trust  will  result  from  the  payment  of  pur- 
chase money,  xmless  the  entire  price  is  advanced  by  him  who 
claims  to  be  cestui  que  trvsU^  But  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
this  means  the  entire  price  of  that  which  he  means  to  pur- 
chase, whether  it  be  a  whole  tract  of  land  or  a  distinctly 
specified  but  undivided  portion  of  such  tract.  ^  Thus,  if  A 
pay  810,000  as  the  entire  consideration  for  an  acre  of  land 
which  is  deeded  to  B,  and  85,000  as  the  entire  consideration 
for  one-half  of  another  acre  which  is  deeded  to  G  upon  his 
paying  85,000  for  the  other  half,  B  takes  the  one  acre  wholly 
in  trust  for  A,  and  G  holds  an  undivided  one-half  of  the  other 
acre  in  trust  for  A.*  But  if  A  hand  to  B  85,000  with  which 
to  purchase  for  A  a  lot  of  land,  whether  specified  or  not,  and 
B  purchase  the  land  for  810,000,  or  any  amount  over  85,000, 
paying  the  additional  consideration  out  of  his  own  funds, 
then,  according  to  the  great  weight  of  authority,  no  trust 
arises  in  favor  of  A.^  In  the  case  last  supposed,  A  may  have 
a  lien  on  the  land  for  the  85,000  of  his  money  which  went 
into  the  purchase  price  ;^  but,  since  that  sum  was  not  advanced 
for  the  aliquot  part  of  the  land  which  it  purchased,  he  is  not 
a  cestui  que  trust  of  any  portion  of  the  land.  But  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  possibly  a  few  other  jurisdictions,  a  trust  may 
result  in  favor  of  any  one  whose  funds  pay  for  any  aliquot 

1  Sajre   v.   Townsend,    15    Wend,  ing  notes.  Also  McQowan  v.  McGowan, 

(N.  T.)  647;  Borke  v.  Callanan,   160  14  Graj  (Mass.),  119;  Bnck  v.  Warren, 

Mass.  195;  Baker  v.  Vining,  30  Me.  14  Gray  (Mass.),  122;  Cutler  v.  Tnttle, 

121,  127;  Dndlej  r.  Bachelder,  53  Me.  19  N.  J.  £q.  549,  561;  1    Perry   on 

403 ;  O'Donnell  i;.  White,  18  R.  1. 659 ;  Tmsts,  J  132. 

Wheeler  v.  Kirtland,  23  N.  J.  Eq.  13 ;  *  Cases  cited  in  last  three  preceding 

22 ;  Reed  v.  Reed,  135  HI.  482 ;  Stephen-  notes. 

son  V,  McClintock,  141  IlL  604;  Rej-  »  Schierloh  v.  Schierloh,  148  N.  T. 

nolds  V.  Morris,  17  Ohio  St.  510 ;  Olcott  103 ;  Dudley  v,  Dudley,  176  Mass.  34 ; 

v.Bynnm,  17  WalL  (U.  8.)  44;  Allen  v.  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  132,  and  cases 

Caylor,  120  Ala.  251.  cited. 

a  Dudley  ».  Dudley,  176  Mass.  34 ;  •  Schierloh  v.  Schierloh,  148  N.  Y. 

Schierloh  v.  Schierloh,  148  N.  Y.  103;  103;  Bryant  v,  Allen,  54  N.  Y.  App. 

Bryant  v.  Allen,  54  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  500 ;  Diy.  500 ;  Coleman  v.  Parran,  43  W.  Va. 

Coieman  r.  Parran,  43  W.  Va.  737.   See  737;   Woodside   v.  Hewell,  109   CaL 

Woodside  v.  Hewell,  109  Cal.  481.  481. 

*  See  cases  cited  in  last  two  preced- 
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part  of  land,  although  they  were  not  advanced  for  that  part, 
or  were  used  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.^ 

It  follows,  from  the  principles  already  explained,  that, 
when  the  purchase  money  is  ratably  contributed  by  several, 
and  the  title  taken  in  the  name  of  one  of  them,  or  to  a  stranger, 
a  trust  results  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  advanced 
by  each,^  And  in  some  cases,  where  there  was  no  clear  proof 
of  how  much  was  paid  by  each,  it  has  been  presumed  that 
their  contributions  were  equal.*  So,  if  the  payment  be  made 
by  one,  or  ratably  by  two  or  more,  and  the  title  be  taken  by 
them  and  others,  or  entirely  by  others  who  pay  nothing,  trusts 
result  proportionately  for  those  who  make  the  payments.^ 

§  357.  Proof  of  Saoh  Trusts.  —  Trusts  of  this  character  may 
be  established  by  any  kind  of  competent  evidence,  oral  or 
written.^  But  the  requisites  here  explained  must  be  clearly 
proved  as  facts,  or  no  such  presumption  will  bo  indulged. 
When  the  evidence  is  conflicting  or  uncertain,  no  trust  will 
be  declared.*  Therefore,  while  parol  evidence  is  admissible 
even  against  the  answer  in  chancery  of  the  nominal   pur- 


1  Beringer  v.  Latx,  188  Pa.  St.  364 ; 
Kennedy  v.  McCloBkey,  170  Pa.  St.  &d4. 
And  see  Rouchefoucaold  v.  Boostead 
(1897),  1  Ch.  196,  806,  which  partly 
overrolee  Bartlett  o,  Pickeragill,  1 
Eden,  515;  Price  v.  Reeves,  38  CaL 
457 ;  Sanfoss  v.  Jon^,  35  Cal.  481 ; 
MaUoy  v.  Malloy,  5  Bush  (Ky.),  464. 

*  Botsford  V,  Barr,  2  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  T.)  405,  410;  Union  College  v. 
Wheeler,  59  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  585;  War- 
ren V.  Tynan,  54  N.  J.  Eq.  402 ;  Morey 
V,  Herrick,  18  Pa.  St  123,  129; 
Kelly  r.  Kelly,  126  Ul.  550;  Hughes  v. 
White,  117  Ind.  470;  Case  v.  Cod- 
ding, 38  CaL  191, 193 ;  Fulton  v.  Jansen, 
99  Cal.  587 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  132; 
Hill  on  Trustees,  149.  But  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  thought  that  probably  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  was  restricted  to  a 
single  purchaser.  Crop  r.  Norton,  9 
Mod.  233.  And  such  were  the  deci- 
sions of  a  few  early  cases.  See  Bernard 
V.  Bougard,  Harr.  Ch.  (Mich.)  130,  143; 
Coppage  V.  Bamett,  34  Miss.  621. 

*  Shoemaker  v.  Smith,  11  Humph. 
(Tenn.)  81 ;  Edwards  v.  Edwards,  39 
Pa.  St  369,  386. 

«  Bigden  v.  WaU^er,  3  Atk.  731, 735 ; 


Botsford  V,  Burr,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
405  ;  Quackenbush  v.  Leonard,  9  Paige 
(N.  Y.),  334 ;  Jackson  v.  Moore,  6  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  706 ;  Buck  v.  Swazey,35  Me. 41 ; 
Purdy  V,  Purdy,  3  Md.  Ch.  547 ;  Hall  o. 
Young,  37  N.  H.  134;  Clark  v.  Clark, 
43  Vt  685;  Case  w.  Codding,  38  CaL 
191. 

*  Such  trusts  are  expressly  excepted 
out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  IL 
ch.  3,  §  8.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  sim- 
ply in  affirmance  of  the  general  law; 
and,  since  the  statutes  of  frauds  of  our 
states  do  not  include  implied  trusts, 
they  may  be  established  by  parol.  See 
Judge  Story's  opinion  in  Hoxie  v.  Carr, 
1  Sumn.  (U.  8.  Cir.  Ct.)  173,  187;  Mo- 
Quire  V.  Ramsey,  4  Eng.  (Ark.)  518,  525. 

«  Oyster  v.  Albright,  140  U.  S.  493, 
515;  Howlandv.  Blake,  97  U.  S.  624; 
Boyd  t;.  McLean,  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
582;  Beringer  v.  Lutz,  179  Pa.  St  1 ; 
Martin  v.  Baird,  175  Pa.  St  540 ;  Baker 
V.  Vining,  30  Me.  121,  127 ;  McGinnis  v, 
Jacobs,  147  DL  24;  Jacksonville  Nat 
Bk.  V.  Beesley,  159  HL  120;  PiUars  v. 
McConnell,  141  Ind  670;  Reed  v.  Pain- 
ter, 129  Mo.  674;  Woodside  v,  HeweD, 
109  CaL  481 ;  1  Peny  on  Trusts,  §  137. 
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chaser,  or  against  the  express  statements  of  the  deed  to 
him,  the  testimony  to  raise  a  trust  against  him  in  such  a 
case  must  be  very  clear  and  strong.^  The  presumption  that 
the  parties  intended  a  trust  to  arise  from  the  payment  of  pur- 
chase money  is  always  rebuttable ;  and  circumstances  which 
show  that  such  was  not  their  intention  may  also  be  established 
by  oral  testimony  as  well  as  by  written  evidence.*  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  such  circumstances  remain  to  be 
discussed. 

§  358.  TlUe  taken  in  Name  of  ChUd  or  Wife.  — When  the 
one  who  pays  the  purchase  price  is  the  husband  or  father  of 
the  nominal  purchaser,  or  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  him,  equity 
presumes  that  the  payment  is  a  gift  to  the  wife,  or  an  advance- 
ment to  the  child,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  therefore  no  trust 
ordinarily  results  from  such  a  transaction.^  The  relation 
between  the  parties  precludes  the  presumption  of  a  resulting 
trust,  because  it  is  a  fair  and  proper  inference  that  the  hus- 
band or  person  standing  in  the  position  of  parent  intends  by 
his  purchase  to  perform  the  legal  or  moral  obligation  of  sup- 
port and  maintenance  which  arises  from  the  relationship.^ 
This  clear  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  to  resulting 
trusts  thus  arises  from  and  rests  upon  the  obligation  of  hus- 
band or  parent  Therefore,  the  general  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  aj^lies  when  one  brother,  for  example,  pays  for 
property  conveyed  to  another;  and  a  resulting  trust  arises,^ 
unless  circumstances  are  proved  to  have  placed  him  who  so 
pays  the  consideration  in  substantially  the  position  of  a 
parent  to  care  for  and  support  his  brother.^    So,  if  the  father 

1  Bojd  V.  McLean,    1  Johns.  Ch.  Conrtenay,  13  Bear.  96 ;  Page  v.  Page, 

(N.  Y.)  582 ;  Page  v.  Page,  8  N.  H.  8  N.  H.  187 ;  Partridge  v.  Hayens,  10 

187;   Moore  v,  Moore.  38  N.  H.  382;  Paige  (N.  T.),  618;  Kern  v.  Howell, 

Silliman  v.  Haas,  151  Pa.  St.  52,  63 ;  180  Pa.  St.  315 ;  HaUenback  t;.  Rogers, 

Curd  V.  Brown.  49  S.  W.  Rep.  990;  57  N.  J.  Eq.  199  ;    Doyle  v.  Sleeper, 

Pinnejv.  Fellows,  15  Vt.  525;  Peabody  1  Dana  (Kj.),  531,  536;    Olipant  v, 

V,  Tarbell,  2  Cnsh.  (Mass.)  226,  232;  Leversidge,  142  HI.   160;  1    Perry  on 

Neyland  v.  Benby,  69  Tex.  711.  Trusts,  §§  143-149;  Bispham's  Prin. 

s  Zimmerman  V.Barber,  176  Pa.  St.  1 ;  Eq.  §  84 ;  Hill  on  Trustees,  97. 
Swinburne  v.  Swinburne,  28  N.  Y.  568 ;  *  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  92 ;  Long  v. 

Blodget  V.  Hildreth,    103    Mass.  484,  King,  117  Ala.  423;  Smithsonian  Insti- 

487;   Bush  v,   Stanley,   122  HI.  406;  tntion  t;.  Meech,  169U.  S.398;  Walston 

Salisbury  v,  Clarke,  61  Vt.  453 ;  Kline  v.  Smith,  70  Vt.  19. 
V,  Ragland,  47  Ark.   Ill;   Bispham's  •  Maddison  v,  Andrews,  1  Ves.  Sr. 

Prin.  Eq.  J  88.  57 ;  Edwards  v,  Edwards,  39  Pa.  St. 

*  Murlesg  v.  Franklin,  1  Swanst.  13,  369. 
17 ;  Grey  w.  Grey,  2  Swanst  594,  597 ;  •  Bosworth  v,  Hopkins,  85  Wis.  50. 

Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2Cox,  93;  Christy  v. 
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be  living  and  able  to  support  tbe  obild,  a  trust  will  result  in 
favor  of  the  mother  who  pays  for  property  bought  in  the 
child's  name.  But  when  the  father  is  dead,  or  for  any 
other  reason  the  support  of  the  child  has  devolved  upon 
the  mother,  her  purchase  of  land  for  him  is  presumed  to  be 
an  advancement^  By  the  weight  of  authority,  also,  a  pur- 
chase in  the  name  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  prima  fade  an 
advancement,  and  raises  no  trust^  And  the  prevailing  view 
is  now  in  favor  of  the  same  conclusion,  when  realty  is  bought 
by  a  parent  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  a  child  or 
children.* 

§  859.  drotunstanoes  which  may  rebnt  these  Ordinary  Pre- 
eomptiona.  —  Tlie  relationships  of  husband  and  wife  and  parent 
and  child  supply  most  of  the  cases  in  which  trusts  do  not  arise 
from  the  purchase  of  property  by  one  person  in  the  name  of 
another ;  and  such  cases  are  commonly  said  to  make  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  resulting  trusts  rest  upon  rebuttable  preeumptiany  and  that 
therefore  other  circumstances  may  frequently  be  proved  to 
show  that  no  trust  should  exist  When,  for  example,  the  con- 
veyance is  made  to  some  one  other  than  the  real  purchaser  in 
order  to  hinder  creditors,  or  to  defeat  their  rights,  or  for  any 
other  illegal  or  unfair  purpose,  equity  will  decline  to  enforce 
for  the  wrong-doer  the  trust  which  would  otherwise  exists 
And  when  the  parties  expressly  stipulate  that  the  payment  is 
a  gift  to  the  nominal  purchaser,^  or  a  loan  to  him ;  ^  or  a  differ- 
erent  trust  is  expressly  declared  in  writing,^  or  it  is  agreed 

1  Corrant  v,  Jago,  1  CoU.  C.  C.  261,  8  Ind.  558 ;  Batitone  v.  Salter,  L.  B.  10 

268 ;  Lamplugh  v.  Lamplagh,  1  P.  Wms.  Ch.  App.  481 . 

Ill;  JackBonv.  FeUer,2WeDd.  (N.Y.)  «  Prosens    v,    McIntTre,    5   Barb. 

465  ;  Robert's  Appeal,  85  Pa.  St  84.  (N.  T.)  424,  425  ;   Ford  v.  Lewis,  10 

*  Beckford  v.  Beckford,  Loft  490;  B.  Mon.  (Kj.)  127;  Sell  o.  West,  125 

Soar  V.  Foster,  4  Kay  &  J.  152 ;  Kimmel  Mo.  621 ;  Habbard  v.  Goodwin,  8  Leigh 

V.  McRight,  2  Barr  (Pa.),  88.    Bat  not  (Va.),  492;  Zundell  v,  Gess,  78  Tex. 

to  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  legitimate  144 ;  Cutler  v.  Tattle,  19  N.  J.  £q.  549, 

child.    Tucker  p.  Barrow,  2  Hem.  &  M.  562. 
515,  525.  *  Groves  v.  Groves,  8  Y.  &  J.  163, 

s  Grey  v.  Grey,  2  Swapst  594,  599 ;  172 ;  Hunt  v.  Moore,  6  Cash.  (Mass.)  I ; 

Williams  v.  Williams,  82  Beav.  870;  Robles  v.  Clark,  25  Cal.  817;  Zimmer- 

Kingdon  v.  Bridges,  2  Vem.  67.    See  man  v.  Barber,  176  Pa.  St  1 ;  Ward  v. 

also,  as  to  other  relationships,  where  Ward,  59  Conn.  188;  Morris  v.  Clare, 

one  nevertheless  has  stood  in  locoparen-  182  Mo.  282,  286. 
ti$   to   the  other,  Ebrand  w.  Dancer,  •  See  §  854,  supra, 

1   Cas.  in    Chan.  26;    Richardson    v.  "^  Anstice  v.  Brown,  6  Paige  (N.  Y.), 

Seevers,  84  Va.  259 ;  Baker  t;.  Leathers,  448 ;  Clark  v.  Bamham,  2  Story  (U.  S. 
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that  he  shall  receive  from  the  property  something  inconsistent 
with  a  trust,^  the  court  will  of  course  refuse  to  raise  any  trust 
by  implication.^ 

Similarly,  the  presumption  of  an  advancement  or  a  gift  to 
wife  or  child  may  be  readily  overcome  by  clear  evidence  to 
show  the  court  that  a  trust  should  exist.^  Thus,  a  convey- 
ance to  a  wife  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors  of  the 
husband,  who  pays  the  consideration,  will  raise  a  trust  in  favor 
of  those  creditors.*  Payment  for  property  taken  by  a  child 
will  not  be  an  advancement,  if  it  be  understood  that  he  shall 
hold  it  for  the  parent  who  makes  the  payment.^  And  where 
a  husband  paid  for  land,  which  he  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
wife  upon  her  agreeing  orally  that  at  her  death  she  would 
devise  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  it  was 
held  after  her  death  intestate,  and  upon  clear  proof  of  the  facts, 
that  her  heirs  had  the  legal  estate  in  the  land  in  trust  for 
that  institution.* 

§  860.  statutory  Abolition  of  this  Resulting  Tmat.  —  In  a  few 
of  the  United  States,  where  express  trusts  are  much  curtailed 
by  statute,  the  perfecting  of  the  general  legislative  scheme  has 
required  the  abolition  of  the  form  of  resulting  trust  now  under 
consideration.  For  where,  as  for  example  in  New  York,  a 
passive  express  trust  in  real  property  is  no  longer  permitted, 
the  policy  of  the  statute  could  otherwise  be  evaded  by  having  no 
trust  whatever  declared  by  the  parties,  but  letting  equity  raise  a 
resulting  trust  (which  is  passive  in  its  nature)  upon  the  purchase 
price  being  paid  by  the  intended  cestui  que  trust  and  the  con- 
veyance being  taken  in  the  name  of  the  intended  trustee. 
Hence  this  form  of  trust,  as  a  secret  resulting  trustj  has  been 

Cir.  Ct.),  1 ;  Alexander  v.  Warrance,  17  Va.  352 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  U5-U7  ; 

Mo.  228,  230.  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  84. 

^  Dow  V.  Jewell,  21  N.  H.  470.  «  Belford  v.  Crane,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  265 ; 

*  See  also  Willis  v.  WiUis,  2  Atk.  71 ;  Adams  v.  Collier,  122  U.  S.  382,  391 ; 
Farrell  v.  Lloyd,  69  Pa.  St.  239,  247;  McCartney  v.  Boetwick,  32  N.  Y.  53; 
Salisbury  v.  Clarke,  61  Vt  453 ;  Bosb  Pierce  t;.  Hower,  142  Ind.  626 ;  Cleghom 
V.Stanley,  122I1L406;  Kline  v.  Rag^  v.  Oberualte,  53  Neb.  687;  Smith  v. 
land,  47  Ark.  Ill;  1  Perry  on  Tmsts.  Willard,  174  IlL  538;  1  Perry  on 
§  140.  Tmsts,  §  149. 

•  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  92 ;  In  re  *  Devoy  v.  Devoy,  3  Sm.  &  Gif.  403 ; 
Whitehonse,  L.  R.  37   Ch.  Div.  683,  Stone  v.  Stone,  3  Jur.  (n.  s.)  708. 

685;   Jackson  v.  Matsdorf,  11  Johns.  ^  Smithsonian  Institutions.  Meech, 

(N.  T.)  91 ;  Jaqnith  v.  Mass.  Bap.  Con-  169  U.  &  398 ;  Jaqnith  v.  Mass.  Bap. 
vention,  172  Mass.  439;  Shepherd  v.  Convention,  172  Maiw.  439;  Hollenback 
White,  10  Tex.  72 ;  Brace  v.  Slemp,  82      v.  Rogers,  57  N.  J.  Eq.  199. 
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done  away  with  by  the  statutes  of  New  York,^(a)  Massa- 
chusetts,*    Michigan,^    Wisconsin,*    Illinois,*    Kansas,^    In- 

(a)  This  New  York  statute  was  originally  1  R.  S.  728,  §§  61-58.  With 
the  sentences  somewhat  transposed  and  altered,  but  without  change  of 
meaning,  it  is  now  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  547),  §  74,  and  reads 
as  follows  :  '*  A  grant  of  real  property  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  one 
person,  the  consideration  being  paid  by  another,  is  presumed  fraudulent 
as  against  the  creditors,  at  that  time,  of  the  person  paying  the  considerar 
tion,  and,  unless  a  fraudulent  intent  is  disproved,  a  trust  results  in  favor 
of  such  creditors,  to  an  extent  necessary  to  satisfy  their  just  demands; 
but  the  title  vests  in  the  grantee,  and  no  use  or  trust  results  from  the 
payment  to  the  person  paying  the  consideration,  or  in  his  favor,  unless 
the  grantee,  either,  1.  Takes  the  same  as  an  absolute  conveyance,  *in  his 
own  name,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  person  paying  the 
consideration,  or,  2.  In  violation  of  some  trust,  purchases  the  property  so 
conveyed  with  money  or  property  belonging  to  another.'* 

This  statute  saves  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the  actual  purchaser,  and 
compels  him  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous.  It  appears  at  first  sight  to 
do  away  with  all  possibility  of  a  resulting  trust  for  his  benefit,  except  where 
the  purchase  is  made  with  his  funds,  in  violation  of  some  trust,  or  without 
his  consent  or  knowledge.  But,  whenever  A  takes  title  to  land  for  which  B 
pays  the  consideration,  and  subsequently,  in  violation  of  the  express  or 
tacit  understanding  between  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  A  at. 
tempts  to  hold  the  property  for  his  own  benefit,  or  otherwise  to  ignore  B's 
moral  rights,  the  courts,  because  of  the  attempted  fraud,  at  once  raise, 
against  A,  a  trust  which  is  in  reality  constructive  (growing  as  it  does 
out  of  fraud)  and  therefore  not  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  statute. 
**  It  seems  to  be  a  well-settled  rule  of  law  in  this  state,''  says  Van  Brunt, 
P.  J.,  "  that,  unless  it  appears  that  the  person  paying  the  consideration  has 
consented  to  an  unconditional  and  absolute  conveyance  of  the  property  to 
another,  without  any  recognition  or  intimation  in  respect  to  his  rights,  the 
statute  in  question  will  not  protect  the  attempted  fraud;  and  it  is  further 
held  that  no  presumption  can  be  indulged  to  support  such  a  defence." 
Church  of  St.  Stanislaus  v,  Algemeine  Verein,  31  App.  Div.  133,  affirmed 
without  opinion  in  164  N.  Y.  606.  In  that  case,  the  plaintiff,  a  church 
society  which  was  not  incorporated,  took  title  to  land  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  after  the  church's  incorporation  demanded  a  conveyance  to 
itself.  The  defendant  having  refused  to  convey,  the  action  was  brought, 
with  the  result  that  the  conveyance  was  decreed.  And,  besides  the 
above-quoted  statement,  Presiding  Justice  Van  Brunt  facetiously  remarked 
that  the  statute  was  not  intended  to  enable  one  church  organization  to  de* 
fraud  another.  In  the  earlier  case  of  Jeremiah  v.  Pitcher,  26  App.  Div. 
402,  affirmed  without  opinion  in  163  N.  Y.  574,  a  real  estate  dealer,  desir- 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,ch.  547,  §  74.  ConnoUy  v.  Keating,  102  Mich.  1 ;  Tif- 

^  Foster  v.  Durant,  2  Gray  (Mass.),  fany  v.  Tiffany,  IIO  Mich.  219. 

538 ;    Olidewell    v,  Spaagh,    26    Ind.  «  Bosworth  v.  Hopkins,  85  Wis.  50 ; 

319.  Strong  v.  Gordon,  96  Wis.  476. 

•  McCreary  v,  McCreary,  90  Mich.  *  Pope  v,  Dapray,  176  Dl.  478. 

478;  Barnes  «.  Monro,  95  Mich.  612;  •  Gee  o.  Tbrailkill,  45  Kan.  173. 
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diana,^  Minnesota,^  Kentucky,^  California,*  and  perhaps 
some  other  states.^  But  exceptions  are  expressly  made  by 
these  statutes  in  favor  of  those  who  are  creditors  of  the  real 
purchaser  at  the  time  of  the  purchase ;  and  also  in  favor  of 
such  purchaser  himself,  when  without  his  knowledge  or  consent 
his  funds  are  used  in  buying  property  in  the  name  of  the 
nominal  purchaser.®  The  courts,  moreover,  generally  restrict 
the  operation  of  such  statutes  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
secret  trusts,  —  to  cases  in  which  one  person  knowingly  and 

ing  to  trade  in  land  free  from  the  dower  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  insane, 
purchased  it  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  who  orally  agreed  to  convey  it  to 
him,  or  according  to  his  directions,  upon  his  demand.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  any  dower  right  from  attaching  to  the  property. 
Phelps  V.  Phelps,  143  N.  Y.  197.  But,  in  the  action  brought  to  establish 
a  trust  in  his  favor,  it  was  held  that  the  property  was  his  and  the  daughter 
could  not  hold  it  to  the  exclusion  of  him,  the  real  purchaser.  To  the  same 
effect  are  Smith  v,  Balcom,  24  App.  Div.  437,  441;  Schultze  v.  Mayor,  103 
N.  Y.  307,  311;  Wood  v,  Rabe,  96  N.  Y.  414;  Fairchild  v.  Fairchild,  64 
N.  Y.  471;  Bobbins  v.  Bobbins,  89  N.  Y.  251;  Bitter  v.  Jones.  28 
Hun,  492  ;  Gage  v.  Gage,  83  Hun,  362;  Bullenkamp  v,  Bullenkamp,  54 
N.  Y.  Supp.  482.  Thus,  while  the  primary  and  original  purpose  of  this 
section  of  the  New  York  Statutes  of  Uses  and  Trusts  was  to  prevent  the 
indirect  creation  and  existence  of  what  would  be  in  effect  passive  express 
trusts,  the  courts  have  thrown  the  safeguard  of  a  wise  construction  around 
it,  and  so  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  instrument  of  fraud  or  injustice. 
They  also  raise  a  trust,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  where  it  appears, 
from  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  or  from  some  other  instrument,  or 
from  clear  and  explicit  evidence,  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties, —  cases  in  which  the  transaction  is  relieved  from  the  effects  of  a  secret 
trust.  Woerz  o.  Rademacher,  120  N.  Y.  62.  See  the  text  further,  as  to 
such  statutes.  Also  Schierloh  v.  Schierloh,  148  N.  Y.  103 ;  Bork  v,  Mar- 
tin, 132  N.  Y.  280;  Niver  v.  Crane,  98  N.  Y.  40;  Reitz  r.  Reitz,  80  N.  Y. 
538;  Brown  t;.  Cherry,  57  N.  Y.  645;  Marvin  t?.  Marvin,  53  N.  Y.  607; 
Everett  v.  Everett,  48  N.  Y.  218  ;  Foote  t;.  Bryant,  47  N.  Y.  544,  548; 
McCartney  v.  Bostwick,  32  N.  Y.  53 ;  Siemon  v.  Schurck,  29  N.  Y.  598  ; 
Lounsbury  o.  Purdy,  18  N.  Y.  515;  Gilbert  v.  Gilbert,  2  Abb.  Ct.  App. 
Dec.  256 ;  McCahill  v.  McCahill,  71  Hun,  221 ;  Hubbard  v.  Gilbert,  25 
Hun,  596;  Sayre  v,  Townsend,  15  Wend.  647,  649;  Russell  v.  Allen,  10 
Paige,  249;  Brewster  v.  Power,  10  Paige,  562;  Bodine  t;.  Edwards,  10 
Paige,  504  ;  Tracy  w.  Tracy,  3  Bradf.  57.  The  rights  of  creditors  of  the 
real  purchaser,  in  such  cases,  are  discCissed  in  connection  with  constructive 
trusts,  §400,  infra. 

1  Toney  v.  Wondling.  138  Ind.  228;  *  Smith  v.  Mason,  122  Cal.  426. 

GlideweU  v.  Spaugh,  26  Ind.  319.  <  See  Graham  v,  Selbie,  8  S.  D.  604  ; 

«  Durfee  v.  Pavitt,  14  Minn.  424 ;  Brock  v.  Brock,  90  Ala.  86 ;  Ward  v. 

Haaven  v.  Hoass,  60  Minn.  313.  Ward,  59  Conn.  188 ;  Harris  v.  Dough- 

•  Martin  v,  Martin,  5  Bush  (Ky.),  47  ;  erty,  74  Tex.  1. 
Watt  r.  Watt,  39  S.  W.  Rep.  (Ky.)  48.  «  See  last  preceding  eleven  notes. 
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intentionally  purchases  property  in  the  name  of  another,  who 
is  guilty  of  no  fraud,  and  who  takes  and  holds  the  legal  estate 
in  the  manner  intended  by  the  parties.^  The  letter  of  the 
statute  is  not  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  fraud.' 
Thus,  where  such  statutes  exist,  if  A  intentionally  buy  land 
in  the  name  of  B,  there  is  no  dower  or  curtesy  right  in  such 
land  for  the  wife  or  husband  of  A,'  and  subsequent  creditors 
or  purchasers  of  A  can  not  reach  it,  because  A  has  no  estate 
in  it,  either  legal  or  equitable;*  but  the  creditors  of  A,  who 
are  such  at  the  time  of  A's  purchase,  may  reach  it  in  equity 
as  held  by  B  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  their  claims.^  But 
if  the  purchase  in  B's  name  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  a 
partnership  of  which  he  is  a  member,^  or  if  when  he  takes 
the  title  B  agree  even  orally  to  convey  it  to  A,  the  real 
purchaser,  upon  A's  demand,  the  statute  can  not  be  invoked 
to  enable  B  to  appropriate  the  property  to  his  own  use  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  rights  of  A,  or  those  of  the  partnership,  as 
the  case  may  be.^  In  such  cases,  notwithstanding  the  letter 
of  the  statute,  the  courts  raise  what  is  technically  a  c(m8true- 
live  trust  (since  it  is  implied  regardless  of  B's  intention), 
and  thus  prevent  the  perpetration  of  a  fraud.^  Of  course,  in 
states  which  have  such  statutes,  all  purchases  by  parents  or 
husbands  in  the  names  of  wives  or  children  come  within  the 
general  rule  of  the  statutes,  and  do  not  have  to  be  treated  as 
exceptions  —  the  nominal  purchasers  are  the  actual  owners. 


1  McArthnr  v,  Gordon,  126  N.  Y. 
597 ;  Smith  v.  Balcom,  24  N.  T.  App. 
Div.  437,  441 ;  Gage  v.  Gage,  83  Hon 
(N.  T.)>  362;  Bollenkamp  r.  Bollen- 
kamp,  54  N.  Y.  Sapp.  482;  Pope  v, 
Dapraj,  176  HI.  478,  484. 

*  Charch  of  St  Staoislaos  r.  Alge- 
meine  Verein,  31  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  133, 
alfd  164  N.  Y.  606 ;  Schultze  v.  Mayor, 
103  N.  Y.  307,  311;  Woera  w.  Rade- 
macher,  120  N.  Y.  62;  Wood  v.  Rabe, 
96  N.  Y.  414;  Bitter  v.  Jones,  28  Hon 
(N.  Y.)t  492;  Smith  v.  Balcom,  24 
N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  437,  441 ;  Jeremiah  v. 
Pitcher,  26  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  402,  afTd 
163  N.  Y.  574;  Pope  t;.  Dapray,  176 
HL  478,  484;  Smith  v.  Mason,  122  Cal. 
426. 

*  Phelps  V.  Phelps,  143  N.  Y.  197. 

*  Ibid.;  Moore  v.  WUliams,  55  N.  Y. 


Super.  Ct.  116;  Linslej  v.  Sinclair,  24 
Mich.  380. 

^  See  the  wording  of  the  statutes 
themselyes. 

«  FaiichUd  v.  FairchUd,  64  N.  Y. 
471.  See  Moore  v.  Williams,  55  N.  Y. 
Super.  Ct  116  ;  Greenwood  v.  Manrin, 
111  N.  Y.  423;  Traphagen  r.  Bnrt,  67 
N.  Y.  30;  Chester  v.  Dickerson,  54 
N.  Y.  1 ;  Levy  v.  Brush,  45  N.  Y.  589. 

7  Chnrch  of  St.  Stanislaus  v.  Alge- 
meine  Verein,  31  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  133, 
aff'd  164  N.  Y.  606;  Smith  v,  Balcom, 
24  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  437 ;  Jeremiah  r. 
Pitcher,  26  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  402,  aff'd 
163  N.  Y.  574 ;  Wood  v.  Rabe,  96  N.  Y. 
414,  425;  Schultze  v.  Mayor,  103  N.  Y. 
307,311. 

*  See  discussioa  of  constructiye 
trusts  arising  from  fraud  or  attempted 
fraud,  §  395,  infra. 
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/8.    Follovnng  Trust  Funds. 

§  361.  Trusts  rasolting  from  Purohase  of  Property  -with  Trust 
Funds.  —  The  equitable  principle,  on  which  depends  the  kind 
of  resulting  trust  already  discussed,  is  that  be  whose  funds 
pay  the  price  should  be  the  owner  of  the  property  purchased. 
The  second  form  of  resulting  trust  rests  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  and  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  subdivision  of  the  first. 
It  is  the  class  of  cases  in  which  a  trustee,  or  other  person 
who  holds  funds  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  purchases  property 
with  them  and  takes  the  title  in  his  own  name.  The  essence 
of  such  a  transaction  is  that  the  cestui  que  trust j  the  real  owner 
of  the  funds  employed,  pays  the  consideration  for  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  title  is  taken  in  the  name  of  the  other,  the 
fiduciary  party. ^  The  nominal  purchaser  is  accordingly  pre- 
sumed to  have  intended  to  purchase  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trust  estate ;  and  a  trust  results  in  favor  of  the  real 
purchaser,  the  owner  of  the  purchase  price.*  Trust  funds 
may  thus  be  followed  into  any  property  into  which  they  have 
been  converted  or  invested  by  fiduciary  holders.^  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  '^  following  trust 
funds  "  that  this  second  group  of  resulting  trusts,  though 
really  a  subdivision  of  the  first,  is  separately  discussed.  And 
that  doctrine,  tersely  stated,  is  that  a  cestui  que  trusty  or  other 
person  whose  funds  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  fiduciary 
holder,  can  follow  them  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  prop- 
erty into  which  they  have  been  changed,  together  with  the 
increased  value  of  such  property,  provided  such  trust  funds 
can  be  clearly  ascertained,  traced,  and  identified,  and  the 
rights  of  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value  without  notice 
have  not  intervened.^    The  requisites  here,  which  demand 

1  Gale  V.  Harby,  20   Fla.  171;   1  U.  8.  50 ;  Farmers' and  Mechanics' Bk. 

Perry  on  Trusts,  §  127.  v.  King,  57  Pa.  St  202;  Standish  v. 

*  *<The  right  has  its  basis  in  the  Babcock,  52   N.  J.  £q.  628;   Prestou 

right  of  property,  and  the  court  pro-  v.  Preston,  202  Pa.  St.  515;  Barnes  v. 

ceeds  on  the  priociple  that  the  title  has  Thnet,  116  Iowa,  359;  In  n  Hallett'b 

not  been  affected  by  the  change  made  Estate,  L.  R.  13  Ch.  Div.  696. 

of  the  trust  funds."    Peckham,  J.,  in  *  Holmes  v.  Oilman,  138  N.  T.  369, 

Holmes  v.  Gilman,  138  N.  Y.  369.    And  Nat  Bk.  v,  Ins.  Co.,  104  U.  S.  54;  1 

see  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  Perry  on  Tmsts,  §  127. 

Fancher,  145  N.  Y.  552 ;  Converse  v.  ^  Cases  cited  in  last  two  preceding 

Sickles,  146  N.  Y.  200;  Union  Stock  notes;  Turner  t>.  Sawyer,  150  U.  S.  578; 

Yards  Bk.  v.  Gillespie,  137  U.  8.  411 ;  Riddle  v.  Whitehouse,  135  U.  S.  621 ; 

Comm.  Bk.  of  Pa.  v.  Armstrong,  148  Warren  v.  Union  Bank,  157  N.  Y.  259; 
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discussion,  are  that  the  funds  shall  have  been  expended  or 
disposed  of  by  one  who  held  them  in  a  fiduciary  capacity, 
that  they  can  be  traced  and  identified,  and  that  the  property 
sought  to  be  taken  has  not  come  into  the  hands  of  an  inno- 
cent purchaser  for  value  without  notice  of  the  rights  of  the 
claimant. 

§  362.  Property  held  in  Fidaoiary  Capacity.  —  It  may  be 
stated  generally  that,  for  the  purpose  of  implying  a  trust 
of  this  kind,  courts  of  equity  will  treat  the  relation  as 
fiduciary  wherever  one  person  holds  money  or  other  prop- 
erty which  ex  equo  et  bono  should  be  handed  over  to  another, 
or  held  or  used  for  his  benefit.  Illustrations  of  persons  oc- 
cupying such  positions  are  trustees,^  executors  or  administra- 
tions,^ guardians,^  directors  or  trustees  of  a  corporation,^  the 
committee  of  a  lunatic,^  an  agent  entrusted  with  money  or 
other  property  of  his  principal  to  hold  or  disburse,^  a  hus- 
band who  employs  his  wife's  funds  in  the  purchase  of  landj 
and  parents,  partners,  or  co-tenants  of  whom  one  or  more 
expend  money  belonging  to  the  others  or  to  all  together.®    So, 


Darrow  p.  Calkins,  154  N.  Y.  503; 
Boca  V.  Bjrae,  145  N.  Y.  182 ;  Hatch 
V.  National  Bk.,  147  N.  Y.  185;  Cole  v. 
Cole,  54  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  87 ;  Little 
V.  Chad  wick,  151  Mass.  109;  Kennedy 
9.  McCloekejT,  170  Pa  St.  354 ;  Jonee  v. 
Elkins,  143  Mo.  647  ;  Kintner  v.  Jones, 
IS2  Ind.  148 ;  Moore  v.  Hamentag,  109 
Cal.  122;  Story's  Eq.  Jar.  §§  1258, 
1259  ;  Bispham*s  Prin.  Eq.  J  86. 

1  Oliver  i;.  Piatt,  3  How.  (U.  S.)  333, 
401;  Day  v.  Both,  18  N.  Y.  448; 
McLarren  v.  Brewer,  51  Me.  402; 
Lathrop  v,  Gilbert,  10  N.J.  Eq.  344; 
Standish  v.  Babcock,  52  N.  J.  Eq.  628 ; 
McArthnr  v.  Bobinson,  104  Mich.  540; 
Harrisbnrg  Bk.  o.  Tyler,  3  Watts  &  S. 
(Pa)  373  ;  Pngh  v.  Pngh,  9  Ind.  132. 

s  Buck  o.  Uhrich,  16  Pa.  St  499; 
Clanssen  v.  Le  Franz,  1  Clarke  (Oa.), 
226  ;  Dodge  r.  Cole,  97  HL  338;  Phil- 
lips V.  Overfield,  100  Mo.  466 ;  Harper 
V.  Archer,  28  Miss.  212. 

*  Schlaefer  v,  Corson,  52  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  510;  Bancroft  v.  Consen,  13 
Allen  (Mass.),  50;  Dnrling  v.  Hanunar, 
20  N.  J.  Eq.  220;  Tnmer  v,  Petigrew, 
6  Humph.  (Tenn.)  438;  Haghes  r. 
White,  117  Ind.  470;  Alspaugh  9. 
Adams,  80  Qa.  345. 


*  Church  9.  Sterling,  16  Conn.  388; 
Palmetto  Lumber  Co.  v.  Bisley,  25  8.  C. 
309 ;  Church  v.  Wood,  5  Hamm.  (Ohio) 
283. 

»  Beid  V.  Fitch,  11  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
899;  Hammett's  Appeal,  72  Pa.  St. 
337. 

«  Day  V.  Both,  18  N.  Y.  448;  Bank 
V.  King,  57  Pa.  St  202;  Church  v.  Ster- 
ling, 16  Conn.  388;  Wynn  v.  Sharer, 
23  Ind.  573. 

7  Methodist  Church  v.  Jaques,  1 
Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  450,  3  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  77;  Dickenson  v.  Cod  wise,  1 
Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  214;  Barron  v,  Bar- 
ron, 24  Vt.  375 ;  Lathiop  v.  Gilbert,  10 
N.  J.  Eq.  344;  Jones  v.  Elkins,  143  Mo. 
647. 

*  Bobinson  v,  Bobinson,  22  Iowa, 
427;  Paige  v.  Paige,  71  Iowa,  318; 
Eastham  v.  Boundtree,  56  Tex.  110; 
Bobarts  v.  Haley,  65  CaL  397,  402; 
Bector  v.  Gibbon,  HI  U.  S.  276,  291 ; 
Monroe  Cattle  Co.  v.  Becker,  147  U.  S. 
47 ;  Kennedy  v.  McCloekey,  170  Pa.  St. 
354;  Virginia  Coal  Co^  v,  Kelly,  93  Va. 
332 ;  Moore  v.  Hamerstag,  109  Cal.  122 ; 
Brundy  v,  Mayfield,  15  Mont.  201 ; 
Union  Nat.  Bk.  p.  Goets,  138  Dl.  127 ; 
Carley  v.  Graves,  85  Mich.  483 ;  Story *8 
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a  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  probably  one  in  any  ordinary  cleri- 
cal position,  who  purchases  land  with  his  employer's  funds, 
holds  it  in  trust  for  the  employer.^  And  one  who  knowingly 
takes  property  from  a  person,  who  has  purchased  it  with  stolen 
funds,  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  rightful  owner.  ^  But  where 
one,  who  has  property  of  another,  does  not  hold  it  in  any 
fiduciary  capacity,  as,  for  example,  when  he  is  holding  ad- 
versely and  treating  it  as  his  own  with  apparent  cause,  his 
purchase  of  realty  or  other  property  with  it  raises  no  trust® 

§  868.  Property  traced  and  identified.  —  The  principle  in- 
volved in  this  class  of  trusts  applies,  not  only  to  purchases 
with  fiduciary  funds,  but  also  to  assignments,  deposits  in  bank, 
etc.,  —  to  all  cases  generally  in  which  the  fiduciary  holder  has 
disposed  of  property  which  can  still  be  identified  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  who  is  not  an  innocent  holder  for  value  and  without 
notice.^  The  requirement  that  it  shall  be  traced  and  identified 
is  complied  with  if  it  can  be  found  included  in  some  particular 
property,  fund,  or  account,  no  matter  through  how  many 
changes  it  may  have  passed  in  reaching  that  position.^  When, 
therefore,  a  trustee  mixes  trust  money  with  his  own  property,  as 
by  purchasing  land  with  it  and  money  of  his  own,  and  the  specific 
land  so  purchased  is  known,  he  holds  the  proportion  of  it,  which 


Eq.  Jar.  §§  1258-1359;  1  Perry  on 
Trusts,  §  127. 

1  Bank  of  Amer.  v.  Pollock,  4  Edw. 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  215;  Newton  v.  Porter,  5 
Lansing  (N.  T  ),  416 ;  Bassett  v.  Spof- 
ford.  45  N.  Y.  387;  1  Perry  on  Trusts, 
§128. 

^  Matter  of  Carin  v.  Gleason,  105 
N.  Y.  262,  303;  Price  v.  Brown,  98 
N.  Y.  388,  395;  Newton  r.  Porter,  69 
N.  Y.  133;  Hoffman  v,  Carrow,  2S 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  285. 

*  Ensley  v.  Ballentine,  4  Hnmph. 
(Tenn.)  233.  And  see  Parsons  v,  Phe- 
lan,  134  Mass.  109;  Dana  v.  Dana,  154 
Mass.  491 ;  Tomer  v.  Sawyer,  150  U.  S. 
478 ;  Peterson  v,  Boswell.  137  Ind.  211 ; 
Silvers  v.  Potter,  48  N.  J.  Eq.  539; 
Heiskell  v.  Trout,  31  W.  Va.  810. 

^  Amer.  Sugar  Refining  Co.  r.  Fan- 
cher,  145  N.  Y.  552;  Roca  v.  Byrne, 
145  N.  Y.  182 ;  Conyerse  v.  Sickles,  146 
N.  Y.  200;  Warren  r.  Union  Bank,  157 
N.  Y.  259;  Hatch  v.  National  Bk., 
147    N.  Y.    184;    BCatter   of    Hicks, 


170  N.  Y.  195;  Comm.  Bk.  of  Pa.  v. 
Armstrong,  148  U.  S.  50;  Little  v. 
Chadwick,  151  Mass.  109;  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Bk.  v.  King,  57  Pa.  St. 
202;  Ennor  v.  Hodson,  134  IlL  32; 
Carley  v.  Graves,  85  Mich.  483 ;  Cmm- 
rine  V.  Crumrine,  50  W.  Va.  226.  Some 
of  these  cases,  and  those  cited  in  the 
other  notes  on  this  section,  were  the 
outcome  of  positive  fraud,  or  fraudulent 
misappropriation  of  trust  funds,  and 
the  trusts  raised  were  therefore  can* 
structive  ;  but  they  are  cited  to  complete 
a  general  view  of  the  doctrine  of  "  fol- 
lowing trust  funds." 

*  Accordingly,  when  property  to 
which  such  a  trust  attaches  is  sold  by  a 
sheriff  on  execution  against  the  holder, 
and  the  money  deposited  in  bank  in  the 
sheriff's  account,  the  cMiid  que  trust  can 
follow  it  and  claim  the  proceeds  out  of 
that  account.  In  re  Halletf  s  Estate, 
L.  R.  13  Ch.  Div.  696 ;  Roca  v.  Byrne, 
145  N.  Y.  182,  200;  Amer.  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  0.  Fancher,  145  N.  Y.  552. 
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the  trust  fund  so  used  bears  to  the  entire  purchase  price,  for 
his  cestui  que  trust  ;^  and,  if  the  trustee  can  not  clearly  prove 
how  much  of  his  own  money  was  used  in  the  purchase,  the  cestui 
que  trust  may  take  it  all.  The  doctrine  of  confusion  of  goods 
in  effect  applies,  in  such  a  case  as  the  latter,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  trustee.*  This  is  the  rule  generally  recognized  and  fol- 
lowed in  both  England  and  America;  although  it  has  been 
held  in  a  few  such  instances  that  the  cestui  que  trust  had  only 
a  lien  upon  the  land  for  the  amount  of  his  property  which  was 
used  in  its  purchase.^  Of  course,  when  all  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty can  be  identified  as  bought  with  trust  funds,  it  all  belongs 
to  the  cestui  que  trusty  even  though  its  value  may  greatly  exceed 
the  value  of  those  funds.  ^^The  court  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  the  title  has  not  been  affected  by  the  change  of  the  trust 
funds,  and  the  cestui  que  trust  has  his  option  to  claim  the  prop- 
erty and  its  increased  value  as  representing  his  original  fund."^ 
But  when  the  fiduciary  holder  has  so  inextricably  mixed  the 
trust  property  with  his  own  or  other  persons'  fundis  that  it  can 
not  be  identified  in  any  form,  or  can  only  be  said  to  make  some 
unknown  part  of  his  general  estate,  or  he  has  so  disposed  of  it 
that  it  can  not  be  found  as  such  in  any  form,  all  possibility  of 


1  Inrt  HaUett's  Estate,  L.  R.  13  Ch. 
Div.  696 ;  Jones  v,  Elkins,  143  Mo.  647 ; 
Turner  r.  Sawyer,  150  U.  8.  678;  Rec- 
tor V.  Gibbon,  111  U.  S.  276;  Ennor  v. 
Hodson,  134  Dl.  32 ;  Carley  v.  Graves, 
85  Mich.  483 ;  1  Perrj  on  Tmsts,  §§  127, 
128. 

>  Frith  0.  Cartland,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  301 ; 
Ex  parte  Dale,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  Dir.  772; 
In  re  HalleU's  Estate,  L.  R.  13  Ch.  Div. 
696 ;  People  v.  City  Bk.  of  Rochester, 
96  N.  T.  32 ;  Comm.  r.  McAllister,  28 
Pa.  St.  480;  McLarren  v.  Brewer,  51 
Me.  402 ;  Sherwood  v.  Cent.  Mich.  Sav. 
Bk.,103  Mich.  109;  Hill  on  Tmstees, 
148,  note. 

*  See  /n  r«  Hallett  &  Co.,  Ex  parte 
Blane  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  237;  Schierloht;. 
Schierloh,  148  N.  T.  103  ;  and  discus- 
sion in  /n  re  Hallett's  Estate,  L.  R.  13 
Ch.  Div.  696.  In  the  case  last  cited,  in 
which  a  tmstee  converted  the  property 
into  cash  and  deposited  it  in  bank  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  own  money, 
Sir  George  Jessel,  M.  R,  said,  in  pre- 
senting a  strong  argument  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  trust  from  such  circumstances : 


''  Supposing  the  trust  money  were  one 
thousand  sovereigns,  and  the  trustee 
put  them  into  a  bag,  and,  by  mistake,  or 
accident,  or  otherwise,  dropped  a  sover- 
eign of  his  own  into  the  bag,  could 
anybody  suppose  that  a  judge  in  equity 
would  And  any  difficulty  in  saying  that 
the  cettui  que  trust  has  a  right  to  take 
one  thousand  sovereigns  out  of  the 
bag.'*  And  it  is  to  be  added  that,  not 
only  could  he  take  the  one  thousand 
sovereigns  (which  even  a  lien  would 
enable  him  to  do),  but  if  the  entira  con- 
tents of  the  bag  had  increased  in  value, 
he  could  take  his  proportion  of  the 
larger  mass,  which  is  the  advantage 
due  to  his  trust  position.  Thus,  if  the 
value  had  doubled,  he  could  take  out 
two  thousand  sovereigns  and  the  trustee 
two;  while,  if  he  were  rolegated  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  lienor,  he  could  take 
only  his  original  one  thousand  sover- 
eigns (with  possibly  interest  added), 
and  the  other  par^  would  own  the 
residue. 

«  Holmes  v.  Oilman,  138  N.  Y.  369. 
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raising  a  trust  because  of  it  is  at  an  end ;  ^  and  the  cestui  que 
trust  has  simply  a  personal  remedy  against  the  trustee. 

§  864.  Rights  of  Innooent  Puroliasers  for  Value.  —  Finally, 
if  in  the  process  of  changing  form  or  possession  the  fund  come 
into  the  bands  of  one  who  pays  value  for  it  without  notice  of 
the  rights  of  him  who  claims  it  as  cestui  que  trusty  no  resulting 
trust  can  arise  against  it  in  such  hands.  Thus,  if  after  buying 
land  with  trust  funds  the  trustee  sell  it  to  such  a  purchaser, 
the  right  of  the  cestui  que  trust  against  that  land  terminates.^ 
He  can  follow  the  proceeds  in  the  possession  of  the  trustee,  if 
he  can  find  them.  But,  otherwise,  his  only  remedy  is  a  per- 
sonal one  against  the  trustee.  This  inability  to  follow  any 
longer  the  land  is  simply  one  of  the  instances  of  the  general 
rule  as  to  innocent  purchasers  without  notice,  which  has  been 
heretofore  explained^  and  is  further  discussed  hereafter,  in 
treating  of  constructive  trusts.^ 

7.    Trusts  Resulting  from  Failure  of  Declaration  or  Object. 

§  865.  BMentlals  and  Bvidenoe  of  Suoh  a  Trust.  —  ^^  There  is 
no  equitable  principle  more  firmly  established,*'  says  Mr.  Hill, 
^Hhan  that  where  a  voluntary  disposition  by  deed  or  will  is 
made  to  a  person  as  trustee,  and  the  trust  is  not  declared  at 
all,  or  is  inefiectually  declared,  or  does  not  extend  to  the  whole 
interest  given  to  the  trustee,  or  it  fails  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  lapse  or  otherwise;  the  interest  so  undisposed  of  will  be 
held  by  the  trustee,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  as  a  resulting 
trust  for  the  donor  himself,  or  for  his  heir-at-law  or  next  of 
kin,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  estate."  ^  To  bring  a  result- 
ing trust  of  real  property,  then,  within  this  third  class,  a  con- 
veyance without  consideration  is  made  to  one,  who  is  clearly 
intended  to  hold  in  trust  and  not  for  his  own  benefit,  and  either 

1  Freiberg  v.  Stoddard,  161  Pa.  St.  his  own  bank,  with  his  own  funds,  and 

259,  261 ;  Little  v,  Chad  wick,  151  Mass.  then  draw  down  the  account  below  the 

109;   Dana  v.  Dana,  154  Mass.  491;  amount  of  the  trust  fond,  and  then  add 

Cole  V.  Cole,  54  N.  T.  App.  Diy.  37 ;  to  the  account  trust  moneys  of  third 

Slater  v.  Oriental  Mills,  18  R.  I.  352 ;  parties,  the  means  of  identification  fails 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co.  9.  Flanders,  87  Wis.  and  the  trust  ceases.    Cole  v.  Cole,  54 

237  ;  Cecil  Nat.  Bk.  r.  Thurber,  8  U.  S.  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  37. 
App.  496 ;  Farwell  v.  Eloman,  45  Neb.  *  ComeU  v,  Maltby,  165  N.  T.  557 ; 

424;  Blake  1;.  State  Sftv.  Bk.,  12  Wash.  Anderson   v.  Blood,   152  N.  Y.  285; 

619;  Ferchen  v,  Aradt,  26  Oreg.  121 ;  §§  406-409,  infra. 
Silrers  v.  Potter,  48  N.  J.  £q.  539;  *  §§  297,  299,  tupra. 

Heiskell    v.   Trout,  31   W.  Va.    810.  «  §§  406-409,  infra. 

Thus,  if  the  tmatee  pat  the  property  in  *  HiU  on  Trustees,  113, 114. 
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the  purposes  of  the  transfer  are  left  wholly  or  partly  nndeclared, 
or  the  purpose  expressed  wholly  or  partly  fails  and  can  not  be 
carried  out.^ 

When  one  pays  value  for  property  conveyed  to  him,  it  is 
conclusively  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  clear  expressions  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  takes  it  for  his  own  benefit.^  Therefore, 
trusts  of  this  group  must  come  within  the  sphere  of  voluntary 
conveyances.  And  wills,  of  course,  supply  more  numerous 
illustrations  of  tliese  than  do  deeds.  The  transfer  being  found 
to  be  a  gift^  by  either  will  or  deed,  if  it  further  appear  that 
some  or  all  of  the  property  was  not  intended  for  the  nominal 
donee,  or  can  not  be  used  as  the  settler  designed,  a  trust  re- 
sults, as  to  all  or  some  of  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  a  question  of  evidence,  to  be  decided  upon  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  whether  or  not  the 
donee  was  intended  to  take  the  property  beneficially.^  And 
many  re&ned  distinotions  have  been  made  in  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain his  intention.^  Thus,  when  the  gift  is  to  the  wife,  child, 
heir,  or  other  close  relative  of  the  donor,*  or  to  an  infant  or 
other  person  who  is  incapable  of  executing  a  trust,*  or  with 
expressions  of  affection  or  kindness  towards  the  donee,^  these 
are  ^^circumstances  of  evidence''  which  militate  against  the 
presumption  of  any  resulting  trust.  But  such  circumstances 
count  for  little  against  clear  and  direct  expressions  of  the 
settler's  intent.*  Accordingly,  where  a  testator  gives  real 
property  to  his  executors  as  trustees,  "  wpon  a  trust  to  pay 
dehts^^^  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  has  no  debts,  the  execu- 
tors take  it  as  a  resulting  trust  for  his  heirs ;  •  while  if  only 
some  of  it  be  needed  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  residue 

1  O'CoDDor  r.  Gilford,  1 17  N.  Y.  275 ;  v.  Rogers.  8  P.  Wins.  193 ;  RaDdaU  v. 

Mosher  v.  Funk,  194  DL  351 ;  1  Perry  Bookey,  2  Vera.  425. 
on  Trusts,  §§  150-160.  •  Blinkhorn  t^.  Feast,  2  Yes.  Sr.  27 ; 

>  Ridout  V.  Dowding,  1  Atk.  419;  WiUiams  v.  Jones,  10  Yes.  77. 
Brown  v.  Jones,  1  Atk.  188 ;  Kerlin  v.  f  Cook  v,  Hutchinson,  1  Keen,  42 ; 
Campbell,  15  Pa.  St.  500;  Anderson  v.  Rogers    v.   Rogers,  3  P.   Wms.    193; 
Blood,  152  N.  T.  285.  Meredith  v.  Heneage,  1  Sim.  542,  555; 

>  Walton  V,  Walton,  14  Yes.  318, 322 ;  Wood  v.  Cox,  2  MyL  &  Cr.  684,  692. 
HiU  I'.  Bishop  of  London,  1  Atk.  619;  '  King  v.  Dennison,  1  Yes.  &  Bea. 
Starkey  v.  Brooks,  1  P.  Wms.  390 ;  Hug-  260, 275 ;  King  v.  Mitchell,  8  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
gins  V.  Yates,  9  Mod.  122/  326,  349. 

*  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  151-153.  •  King  v.  Dennison,  1  Yes.  &  Bea. 

'  Jennings  v.  Selleck,  1  Yern.  467  ;  260,  272 ;  Morice  v.  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Hayes  v.  Kingdom,  1  Yera.  33  ;  Christ's  9  Yes.  399,  10  Yes.  522 ;  Gloucester  v. 
Hospital  p.  Bndgin,  2  Yern.  683;  Rogers      Wood,  1  H.  L.  Cas.  272;  Schmucker's 

Est.  V.  Reed,  61  Mo.  592. 
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results  to  his  heirs.*  So,  when  a  devise  is  made  to  A, "  upon  the 
trusts  hereafter  to  be  declared/'  and  no  trust  is  ever  declared, 
or  those  declared  do  not  exhaust  the  property,  a  resulting  trust 
arises  in  favor  of  the  devisor's  heirs.^  And  when  a  gift  is 
mSde  for  a  purpose  that  is  illegal,  or  otherwise  void  or  ineflfect- 
ual,  as  if  it  violate  some  statute  or  positive  rule  of  law,^  or 
when  the  designated  cestui  que  trust  dies  before  the  testator  and 
the  attempted  gift  lapses,  a  resulting  trust  comes  into  being.^ 

§  366.  Efifeots  of  Residuary  dausaa  in  177iUs.  —  If  a  will  con- 
tain a  general  residuary  clause,  a  legacy  given  by  the  will  on  a 
trust  that  fails  does  not  form  a  resulting  trust,  but  passes  to 
the  residuary  legatee ;  *  except  in  the  case  where  the  trust 
legacy  itself  forms  a  part  of  the  residuary  estate.*  But,  at 
common  law,  when  real  property  was  devised  upon  a  void  trust, 
or  one  that  failed,  it  did  not  pass  under  any  residuary  clause  in 
the  will,  but  a  trust  in  it  resulted  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator.^ 


^  King  V.  Dennifloii,  1  Yes.  &  Bea. 
260;  McElroj  v.  McElroj,  113  Mass. 
509.  See  Irvine  v,  SnUivao,  L.  R.  8  Eq. 
673 ;  Downer  ».  Church,  44  N.  Y.  647  ; 
Schmacker'8  Est.  v.  Reed,  61  Mo.  592 ; 
Heidenbeimer  v.  Baunan,  84  Tex.  174. 

•  London  t^.  Garwaj,  2  Vem.  571 ; 
Sidnej  v.  Shellej,  10  Yes.  363;  Attj.- 
Gen.  r.  Windsor,  8  H.  L.  Cas.  369; 
Pratt  p.  Sladden,  14  Yes.  193,  198; 
Mence  v.  Mence,  18  Yes.  348 ;  Stnrte- 
yant  o.  Jaqnes,  14  AUen  (Mass.),  523, 
526 ;  Shaw  v.  Spencer,  100  Mass.  382, 
388 ;  Schmncker's  Est.  p.  Reed,  61  Mo. 
592. 

<  RusseU  p.  Jackson,  10  Hare,  204 ; 
Carrick  p.  Errington,  2  P.  Wms.  361 ; 
Johnson  p.  Clarkson,  3  Rich.  Eq.  (S.  C.) 
305 ;  Edson  v.  Bartow,  154  N.  T.  199, 
768;  St.  Paul's  Church  p.  Attj.-Gen., 
164  Mass.  188 ;  Rudy's  Estate,  185  Pa. 
St.  359 ;  Farrington  p.  Putnam,  90  Me. 
405 ;  Heiskell  p.  Trout.  31  W.  Ya.  810; 
Lnsk  p.  Lewis,  32  Miss.  297. 

<  Ackroyd  p.  Smithson,  1  Bro.  Ch. 
503;  O'Connor  p.  Gifford,  117  N.  Y. 
275,  281  ;  Haskins  p.  Kendall,  158  Mass. 
224 ;  Harker  p.  ReiUy,  4  Del.  Ch.  72 ; 
Bond  p.  Moore.  90  N.  C.  239.  So,  in 
case  of  an  insufficient  declaration  of  an 
intended  trust,  or  a  failure  of  its  purpose 
for  any  other  reason,  as  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation  for  which  it  was 


made,  a  trust  of  this  kind  is  generally 
the  outcome.  Williams  p.  Kershaw,  5 
CI.  &  Fin.  Ill ;  Shaw  p.  Spencer,  100 
Mass.  382,  388 ;  Cobum  p.  Anderson, 
131  Mass.  513 ;  King  p.  Mitchell,  8  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  326;  Gumbert's  Appeal,  110 
Pa.  St.  496;  Jenkins  p.  Jenkins  Uni- 
versity, 17  Wash.  160;  Hill  on  Trus- 
tees, 116;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  159, 
160. 

•  Dawson  r.  Clarke,  15  Yes.  409, 
417;  Marsh  p.  Wheeler,  2  Edw.  Ch. 
(N.  Y. )  1 56 ;  Woolmer's  Estate,  3  Whart 
(Pa.)  477;  Pool  p.  Harrison,  18  Ala. 
515. 

^  Skrymsher  p.  Northcote,  1  Swanst. 
566 ;  Leake  p.  Robinson,  2  Meriv.  363, 
392 ;  Smith  p.  Cooke  (1891),  App.  Cas. 
297 ;  Floyd  p.  Barker,  1  Paige  (N.  Y.), 
480 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  160. 

^  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  com- 
mon-law rules,  which  required  a  definite 
and  specific  description  of  real  property 
intended  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that  the 
testator  should  be  seised  of  it  at  the  time 
when  he  made  the  will,  and  remain  con- 
tinuously and  uninterruptedly  so  seised 
until  he  died.  A  residuary  gift,  dispos- 
ing generally  of  what  was  left  of  a  tes- 
tator's property  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
after  all  other  gifts  made  by  the  will 
had  been  satisfied,  could  not  comply 
with  these  requirements.    2   Blackst. 
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In  England,  New  York,  (a)  New  Jersey,  Maine,  and  some  other 
states  of  this  country,  the  rule  in  this  regard  has  been  made 
uniform  for  both  kinds  of  property,  by  statutes  which  make 
lapsed  legacies  and  lapsed  devises  alike  pass  to  a  general 
residuary  donee,  unless  a  different  intent  appears  from  the 
language  of  the  will.^ 

§  867.  Gifts  for  Charity  not  apt  to  oaose  saoh  Raanlting  Trusts. 
—  Another  qualification,  to  be  noted,  to  the  class  of  resulting 
trusts  now  under  consideration,  is  that,  when  the  object  of  an 
attempted  trust  is  charitable,  a  resulting  trust  does  not  so 
readily  arise  as  when  the  specified  object  is  a  private  truat.^ 
This  is  because  the  ct/  pres  doctrine  can  usually  be  applied  to 
fix  the  destination  of  charitable  gifts,  even  though  the  exact 
purposes  intended  may  not  be  clearly  indicated,  or  may  wholly 
or  partly  fail.^  A  private  trust  must  be  carried  out  as  directed, 
or  not  at  all.  But,  as  already  explained,  when  property  is 
given  for  a  general  charitdble  purpose,  but  the  particular  object 
is  not  clearly  specified,  or  if  specified  can  not  be  realized  in  just 
that  manner,  or  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  fund,  the  general 
scheme  ordinarily  can  and  will  be  carried  out  by  the  court. 
Therefore,  there  is  less  apt  to  be  property  to  result  in  trust  in 
this  latter  class  of  gifts  than  in  those  that  are  private.    But 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  2  R.  S.  57  (R.  8.  9th  ed.  p.  1876),  §  5,  pro- 
vides that,  **  Every  will  that  shall  be  made  by  a  testator,  in  express  terms 
of  all  his  real  estate,  or  in  any  other  terms  denoting  his  intent  to  devise  all 
his  real  property,  shall  be  construed  to  pass  all  the  real  estate,  which  he 
was  entitled  to  devise,  at  the  time  of  his  death/'  And  of  this  the  Court 
of  Appeals  says:  ^  The  common-law  rule  that  lapsed  devises  do  not  fall 
into  the  residue,  but  go  to  the  heirs  as  undisposed  of  by  the  will,  was  done 
away  with  in  New  York  by  2  R.  S.  57,  §  6 ;  and  there  b  now  no  difference 
between  lapsed  devises  and  lapsed  legacies,  as  it  respects  the  operation 
upon  them  of  a  general  residuary  clause."  Cruikshank  v.  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  113  N.  Y.  837;  Onderdonk  v.  Onderdonk,  127  N.  Y.  196; 
Youngs  t?.  Youngs,  45  N.  Y.  254 ;  Van  Kleeck  r.  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
6  Paige,  600,  20  Wend.  457. 

Com.  p.  *513;    4  Kent's  Com.  541;  Cniikshatik  v.  Home   for   Friendless, 

Year  Book,  44  Edw.  III.  p.  33  ;  Digbj,  113  N.  Y.  337  ;  Molineax  v,  Reynolds, 

Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  385 ;  Van  54  N.  J.  £q.  559 ;  Merrill  v.  Hayden,  86 

Kleeck  v.  Dutch  Reformed  Chorch,  6  Me.    133 ;    Brigham   v.    Shattack,    10 

Paige  (N.  Y.),  600,  20  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  Pick.  (Mass.)  306;  Ckpp  w.  Stonghton, 

457;    Hayden  v.    Stooghton,  5    Pick.  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  463. 
( Mass. )   528.  >  Thetford  School  Case,  8  Rep.  130  b ; 

1  7  Wm.IV.andl  Vict.ch.26,§24;  Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7  Ves.  86; 

2  N.  Y.  R  8.  57  (R.  S.  9th  ed.  p.  1876),  §  347,  supra. 
S  5;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  2822;  •  §§  347,  349,  ti^ira. 
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even  when  real  property  is  given  to  trustees  for  a  charitable 
object,  if  it  be  clearly  for  a  specified  particular  object  only,  and 
that  object  can  not  be  carried  out,  the  trustees  will  take  the 
property  upon  a  resulting  trust  for  the  settler  or  his  heirs.^ 

§  868.  G^eneral  Gift,  or  Gift  for  Speoifio  Purpose,  as  causing 
SucliaTnist. — A  distinction  is  also  to  be  noticed  between  a 
gift  in  trust  for  a  particular  purpose,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  a  gift  to  one,  apparently  for  his  own  benefit,  but  having  a 
duty,  or  charge^  impressed  upon  it  for  some  specified  purpose, 
as,  for  example,  to  pay  the  settler's  debts.  In  the  former  case, 
a  trust  results  in  the  surplus,  after  the  particular  purpose  is 
accomplished,^  while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  surplus  belongs  to 
the  donee.^  The  difficulty  often  is  to  determine,  from  the 
evidence,  into  which  of  these  types  a  given  case  falls.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood's  oft-quoted  rules  upon  this  matter  are  as 
follows :  ^^  1st,  where  there  is  a  gift  to  A,  to  enable  him  to  do 
something,  where  he  has  a  choice  whether  he  will  do  it  or  not, 
then  the  gift  is  for  his  own  benefit,  the  motive  why  it  is  given 
to  him  being  stated;  2d,  where  you  find  the  gift  is  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  will,  then  the  person  who  takes  the 
estate  cannot  take  the  surplus,  after  satisfying  the  trust,  for 
his  own  benefit ;  and  3d,  where  a  charge  is  created  by  the  will, 
the  devisee  takes  the  surplus  for  his  own  benefit,  no  trust  being 
implied."  * 

S.  TrusU  resulting  from  Conveyances  not  expressing  any  Con- 
sideration or  Use. 

§  869.  Reasons  for  Snob  Trusts.  —  After  uses  became  a 
prominent  feature  of  real  property,  the  conveyance  of  land  by 
its  owner  to  some  other  person,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  such 
owner,  was  so  ordinary  a  transaction  that  the  courts  came  to 
regard  all  transfers  of  the  legal  estate,  by  common-law  convey- 
ances, where  no  consideration  was  expressed  and  no  use  de- 

1  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  8.  DowDer  v.  Charch,   44   N.  Y.    647; 

842,  353.    And  see  §f  347,  349,  supra.  George  v.  Grose  (1900),  1  Ch.  84. 

*  King  V,  Dennison,  1  Yes.  &  Bea.  *  Barrs  v,  Fewkes,  2  Hem.  &  M.  60. 
260,  272;  McElroy  v,  McElroj,  113  And  see  Saltmarsb  v.  Barrett,  29  Bear. 
Mass.  509 ;  Smith  v.  Abbott  (1900),  2  474  ;  EUcock  v.  Mapp,  3  H.  L.  Cas.  492 ; 
Cb.  326.  Cooke  v.  Stationers*  Ck>.,  3  Myl.  &  K. 

*  HiU  V.  Bishop  of  London,  1  Atk.  262 ;  Hale  v.  Home,  21  Gratt.  ( Va.) 
619;  Dawson  v.  Clarke,  18  Yes.  247;  112;  Shaeffer's  Appeal,  8  Pa.  St  38; 
Inrine  v.  Salliyan,  L.  B.  8  Eq.  673 ;  1  Perry  on  Tmsts,  f  152;  Hill  on  Trns- 

tees,  119 ;  Bispham'i  Prin.  Eq.  §  88. 
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clared,  as  intended  for  the  use  of  the  transferor,  who  was 
commonly  called  the  feoffor.^  That  is,  a  use  resulted  to  him 
who  made  a  common-law  conveyance  to  a  stranger,  without 
expressing  any  consideration  or  any  other  use.^  And  if  he  de- 
clared a  use  as  to  part  of  the  property  or  .estate,  and  not  in  the 
residue,  the  use  in  such  residue  resulted  to  him.  Or,  as  Lord 
Coke  expressed  it,  **  %o  much  of  the  use  as  the  owner  of  the  land 
does  not  dispose  of  remains  in  himj*^  *  This  doctrine  was  not 
altered  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.  And  when  the  use  reappeared 
as  a  trust,  after  the  decision  of  Tyrrel's  Case,  the  same  doc- 
trine remained  as  the  foundation  of  the  class  of  resulting  trusts^ 
which  forms  the  fourth  and  last  group  of  such  trusts  for 
our  consideration.^  Probably  it  was  to  prevent  any  possible 
operation  of  this  principle  that  the  custom  arose  of  reciting  a 
consideration  of  one  dollar  in  quit-claim  deeds,  whether  any 
consideration  is  paid  or  not ;  for  such  a  recital  can  not  be  re- 
butted by  extraneous  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  re- 
sulting use  or  trust  and  thus  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  deed.^ 
§  370.  They  arose  only  from  Absolute  Common-Law  ConTey- 
anoes.  —  Resulting  trusts  of  this  group  must  arise,  if  at  all, 
from  common-law  forms  of  conveyance,  such  as  feoffments, 
grants,  releases,  etc.,  and  not  from  those  kinds  of  deeds  and 
tranfers  which  arose  and  operated  under  the  Statute  of  Uses ; 
for  the  latter  always  contain  a  declaration  of  the  use  for  which 
the  conveyance  is  made.^  No  resulting  trust  would  be  implied, 
moreover,  even  from  a  common-law  conveyance,  when  it  was 
to  the  Mrife  or  a  child  of  the  grantor ;  for  the  good  considera- 

1  Bacon  on  Uies,  317;  Crnise,  Dig.  v.  Grayei,  29  N.  H.  129;  Philbrook  v. 

tit  xi.  ch.  4»  §  16  et  seq. ;  HiU  on  Tras-  Delano,  29  Me.  410,  420 ;  Thomas  v, 

teee,  196;  1  Penj  on  Trnsts,  §  161.  McCormick,  9  Dana  (Kj.),  108.    But 

>  "  For  where  there  is  neither  con-  it  has  also  been  held  that  a  mere  nomi- 

sideration,  nor  declaration  of  nse,  nor  nal  consideration,  of  which  one  dollar 

any  circumstance  to  show  the  intention  is  the  common  iUnstradon,  i.  e.,  a  oon- 

of  the  parties,  it  cannot  be  supposed  sideration  not  being  anything  subetao- 

that  the  estate  was  intended  to  be  given  tial  as  compared  with  the  yalue  of  the 

away."    Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xi.  ch.  4,  §  16.  property,  wiU  not  prevent  a  resulting 

*  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xi.  ch.  4,  f  17.  trwi^  as  distinguished  from  the  old  re- 

*  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xii.  ch.  1,  §  52;  suiting  tae,  from  being  raised  by  equity. 
Dyer  r.  I^er,  2  Cox,  92 ;  Hayes  t^*  1  Spence,  £q.  Jur.  467 ;  Hill  on  Tms- 
Eingdome,  1  Vem.  83;  Van  der  Vol-  tees,  107,  note;  I  Perry  on  Trusts, 
gen  V.  Yates,  9  N.  Y.  219,  223 ;  Bots-  §  161 ;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  1481. 
ford  V.  Burr,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  405;  •  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xi.  ch.  4,  §  16; 
Finney  v.  Fellows,  15  Vt.  525,  538.  Coffey  v.  SuUiyan,  63  N.  J.  £q.  296; 

ft  Riley  v.  Riley,  83  Hun  (N.  Y.),  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  162.  For  the 
898;  Wdii  v.  Heitcamp,  127  Mo.  23;  forms  of  common-law  conveyances,  see 
Bobb  V.  Bobb,  89  Mo.  411;  Gravee      2  Blackst.Com.  p.«309st  seg. 
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(don  arising  from  the  relationship  was  enough  to  cause  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  grantee  was  meant  to  take  beneficially.^  So, 
very  slight  evidence  of  intent  would  be  sufficient  in  any  case 
to  rebut  this  weak  presumption  that  there  was  a  trust  for  the 
grantor.  For  example,  it  was  declared  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  duties  which  rested  upon  a  grantee  of  a  temporary 
interest,  such  as  one  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  was  enough 
to  indicate  a  beneficial  transfer  to  him,  and  so  to  overcome  the 
presumption  of  a  resulting  trust.^ 

§  371.  Suoh  Trusts  are  not  now  fsTored.  —  It  is  apparent, 
from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  that  the  resulting  trust  of  this 
fourth  class  never  rested  on  anything  but  a  very  slight  pre- 
sumption, which  could  be  readily  rebutted  by  a  little  evidence 
of  the  grantor's  different  intention.  It  was  simply  a  rule 
which  placed  a  light  burden  upon  a  grantee,  to  show  that  a 
voluntary  conveyance  was  meant  to  be  beneficial  to  himself.^ 
In  most  jurisdictions,  this  light  burden  has  been  shifted  by 
the  modern  rule ;  and,  by  the  weight  of  authority  to-day,  if 
the  instrument  of  conveyance  be  perfectly  executed  and  in- 
tended to  operate  at  once,  no  resulting  trust  will  arise  from 
the  mere  facts  alone  that  it  is  voluntary  and  expresses  no  con- 
sideration and  declares  no  use.^  But  the  addition  of  very 
slight  evidence  will  raise  a  resulting  trust  in  favor  of  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs.^  And  in  a  few  states,  such  as  Indiana,^ 
Tennessee,^  and  Nevada,^  and  also  in  England  as  would  appear 
from  the  more  recent  decisions,^  the  old  rule  is  still  retained. 

§  872.  Execution  of  Resulting  Trusts. — It  should  be  here 
repeated  that,  when  a  remedy  is  sought,  any  of  the  forms  of 
resulting  trusts  is  commonly  executed,  and  the  cestui  qiie  trust 

1  Spiiett  V,  WiUows,  3  DeG.  J.  &  S.  TUlaux,  115  Cal.  663.    And  see  Lamon 

293;  Spicer  v,  Ajers,  2  N.  T.  Super.  v.  Knight,  114  Dl.  232,  236;  1  Penyon 

Ct.  626;  Donnica  i;.  Coy.  28  Mo.  525.  Trosts,  §  162. 

This  18  the  same  principle  as  that  which  '  Clavering  v.  Clavering,  2  Yem. 

gives  rise  to  the  exception  to  the  first  473;  Edwards  v,  Cnlbertson,  111  N.  C. 

class  of  resulting  tmsts  abore  discussed.  342 ;   Graff   v.  Rohrer,  35   Md.  327 ; 

s  Castle  V,  Dod,  Cro.  Jac  200;   1  Hill  on  Trustees,  170. 
Pre8t.£st.,p.  *292;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  «  GifiFen  v,  Taylor,  139  Ind.  573; 

452;  2  Rolle,  Abr.  781,  F.  Myers  v.  Jackson,  135  Ind.  136. 

*  Bacon  on  Uses,  317.  "^  Nashville  Trust  Co.  v.  Lammon, 

*  Rogers  I?.  New  York  &  Texas  Land  36  8.  W.  Rep.  (Tenn.)  977. 

Co.,  134  N.  Y.  197 ;  Goldsmith  v.  Gold-  •  Bowler  v.  Curler,  21  Nev.  158. 

smith,  145  N.  Y.  313;  Hutchinson  v,  *  /»  re  Dnke  of  Marlborough  (1894), 

Hutchinson,  84  Hun  (N.  Y.),482;  Lovett  2  Ch.  133;  Rochefoucauld  v,  Boustead 

t^.  Taylor,  54  N.  J.  £q.  311 ;  Fitzgerald  (1897),  1  Ch.  196.    Compare  Haigh  v. 

V.  Fitigerald,  168  Mass.  488;  Steven-  Eaye,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  App.469,and  Leman 

son  V.  CrapneU,  114  HL  19 ;  Tillaux  v.  v.  Whitley,  4  Rms.  423. 
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thus  obtains  his  redresSi  by  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate 
to  bim  from  the  trustee ;  or  satisfaction  is  given  to  him  by  a 
judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  vesting  the  legal  estate  in 
him,  or  declaring  it  to  be  so  vested,  vnthout  any  conveyence.^ 
But,  when  the  trustee  has  reasonably  incurred  any  expense  in 
caring  for  the  property  or  dealing  with  it,  he  is  ordinarily  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed,  and  may  hold  the  legal  estate  until 
justice  is  thus  done  to  him.' 

1  Millard  v.  Hathawaj,  27  CaL  119.  <  Malioj  v.  SUmm,  44  Vt.  811. 
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(b)  CONSTRUCTIVE  TRUSTS. 


§   878. 
Groups. 


Ck)n8traotiYe       trusts. 


o.   Constructive  Trusts  arising  from 
Actual  Fraud. 

%  874.   Trusts  ex  malejicio. 

§  875.  Transfer  of  legal  estate 
obtained  by  actual  fraud. 

§  376.  Elements  of  such  fraud. 

§  377.  Transfer  of  legal  estate 
prevented  by  fraud. 

§  878.   Trusts  arising  from  crime. 

fi.  Constructive  Trusts  arising  from 
Presun^tive  Fraud. 

§  379.  Nature  and  causes  of  such 
trusts. 

§  380.  (a)  Fraud  presumed  from 
nature  of  transaction.  Inadequacy 
of  purchase  price. 

§  381.  Sale  of  expectant  interest 
by  heir  or  reversioner. 

§  382.   Other  cases  of  such  fraud. 

§  383.  O)  Fraud  presumed  or 
apprehended  from  relation  or  cir- 
cumstances of  parties. 

§  384.  Mental  weakness:  dnink- 
enness  :  duress:  undue  influence. 

§  385.   Confidential  relations. 

§  386.  Trustee  and  cestui  que 
trust. 

§387.  Trustee's  purchase  of  trust 
property. 


§  388.  Trustee's  purchase  of  en- 
cumbrances :  his  renewal  of  lease. 

§  889.  Conclusion  as  to  trustee 
and  cestui  que  trust. 

§  390.  Attorney  and  client. 

§  391.   Guardian  and  ward. 

§  392.   Farent  and  child. 

§  393.   Other  close  relations. 

§  394.  Promoters  and  directors 
of  corporations. 

§  395.  Purchase  under  contract 
or  promise  po  convey. 

§  396.  Gifts  from  fraudulent 
taker. 

§397.   Remedy. 

§398.  (y)  Fraud  presumed  or 
declared  to  exist  as  a^ectiug  third 
parties. 

§  399.   Fraud  on  purchasers. 

§  400.   Fraud  on  creditors. 

§  401.  Fraud  on  marital  rights. 

§  402.  Fraud  on  powers. 

y.  Constructive  Trusts  that  arise  m 
the  Absence  of  Fraud, 

§  403.  Foundation  and  forms  of 
such  trusts. 

§  404.  Contracts  for  purchase 
and  sale  of  real  property. 

§  405.  Legal  estate  taken  with, 
out  value  and  without  notice. 

§  406.  Bona  fide  purchaser  for 
value  without  notice. 
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§407.   Ftr«/  — Notice. 

§  408.  Second  —  Valuable  consid- 
eration. 

§409.  Third ^Time  of  notice 
and  payment. 


§  410.  Seeing  to  application  of 
purchase  money. 

§  411.  Equitable  mortgages  and 
liens. 


§  378.  ConstrnctlTe  Trusts  —  Oroaps.  —  Constructive  trusts, 
or  those  which  are  implied  by  equity  witliout  regard  to  the 
intent  of  the  parties,^  arrange  themselves  naturaUy  into  three 
chief  groups  or  divisions,  namely  :  a.  Constructive  trusts  aris- 
ing from  actual  frauds  i.e.,  from  direct  facts  or  circum- 
stances of  imposition  or  unfair  dealing,  fi.  Constructive  trusts 
arising  from  presumptive  frauds  i.e.,  fraud  inferred  or  ap- 
prehended by  equity  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or 
the  relations  of  the  parties,  or  as  affecting  third  parties,  and 
7.  Constructive  trusts  arising  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  which  are 
raised  by  equity  as  affording  the  best  remedies  and  working  out 
the  most  substantial  justice  for  the  interested  parties.^  An  illus- 
tration of  the  first  of  these  groups  is  where,  by  false  statements 
intentionally  made  to  deceive  the  owner  of  land,  one  induces 
him  to  transfer  the  legal  estate  in  the  property;'  the  second 
group  is  illustrated  by  a  transaction  between  a  trustee  and  his 
cestui  que  trusty  whereby  the  former  seeks  to  acquire  for  his  own 
benefit  the  property  which  he  was  holding  for  the  latter ;  *  and  a 
common  illustration  of  the  last  group  is  supplied  by  every  or- 
dinary contract  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  property,  for 
while  such  a  contract  is  running  and  until  the  deed  is  delivered, 
the  party  who  has  agreed  to  sell  holds  the  land  as  a  construc- 
tive trustee  for  him  who  has  agreed  to  purchase.^    Courts  of 


1  See  distinctioii  between  construc- 
tive troBts  and  resulting  trusts,  §  351, 
$upra. 

^  See  Lord  Mansfield's  classification 
of  fraud  in  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  1 
Atk.  301,  1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  541;  1 
Perry  on  Trusts,  ch.  vii.;  Story's  Eq. 
Jur.  §  258.  This  classification  has 
been  much  criticised  by  distinguished 
authorities,  especiaUy  in  regard  to  its 
division  of  fraud  into  actual  or  "legal" 
and  constructiYe  or  presumed.  Derry 
V.  Peek,  L.  R.  U  App.  Cas.  337,  346  ; 
Angus  V,  Clifford  (1891),  2  Ch.  449; 
Joliffe  P.  Baker,  L.  R.  11  Q.  B  Div. 
255,  271 ;  Bokee  v.  V^alker,  14  Pa.  St. 
139,  141 ;  PoUock  on  Contracts,  480. 


But  it  is  dear  and  practical  and  sup- 
ported bj  the  authority  of  such  names 
as  Story  and  Lord  Hardwicke. 

<  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  2  Ves.  125; 
Ahrens  v.  Jones,  169  N.  Y.  555;  Grove 
9.  Kane,  195  Pa.  St  325 ;  1  Perry  on 
Trusts,  §  171. 

*  Coles  V,  Trecothick.  9  Ves.  234; 
Davoue  v.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
252;  Morse  t;.  HUl,  136  Mass.  60;  Ryle 
V.  Ryle,  41  N.  J.  Eq.  582 ;  Adams  r. 
Cowen,  177  U.  S.  471. 

B  Green  t;.  Smith.  1  Atk.  572 ;  Wil- 
liams v.  Haddock,  145  N.  Y.  144,  150; 
Potter  V.  Jacobs,  1 1 1  Blass.  32  ;  Reed  v. 
Lukens,  44  Pa.  St  200 ;  Roberts  r.  Nor. 
Pac  R.  Co.,  158  U.  S.  1. 
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equity  take  cognizance  of  the  first  of  these  groups,  because  the 
remedy  thus  afforded  through  the  medium  of  a  trust  is  ordi- 
narily better  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  common- 
law  courts.  The  second  group  springs  from  a  species  of  fraud 
which  is  solely  of  equitable  cognizance,  for  in  courts  of  law 
fraud  must  always  be  clearly  proved  and  will  never  be  pre- 
sumed} The  constructive  trusts  of  the  third  group  afford 
scope  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  equitable 
remedies,  such  as  the  specific  performance  of  contracts,  and 
several  forms  of  relief  by  injunction.^  Each  of  these  divisions 
or  groups  of  constructive  trusts  is  to  be  separately  discussed. 

a.    CoTUtructive  Trusts  arising  from  Actual  Fraud. 

§  874.  Trusts  ex  Maleficio.  —  Trusts  ex  maleficio  —  arising 
from  actual  fravd^  i.e.,  from  circumstances  of  direct  imposition 
or  unfair  dealing  —  come  into  being  because  by  such  means 
either  a  conveyance  of  property  has  been  obtained,  or  an  in- 
tended conveyance  or  transfer  has  been  prevented.  In  either 
case,  the  wrong  intended  or  perpetrated  is  best  obviated  or 
redressed  by  treating  the  person  who  would  otherwise  profit 
thereby  as  a  constructive  trustee  for  the  injured  party.  Thus, 
where  A  by  false  statements  induces  B  to  deed  land  to  him 
for  little  or  no  consideration,  he  will  hold  it  in  trust  for  B.^ 
And  when  an  heir  inherits  realty  from  his  ancestor,  because  he 
fraudulently  induced  the  latter  to  abstain  from  willing  it  away 
to  another  person,  he  takes  the  legal  estate  in  trust  for  such 
injured  person,  who  should  rightfully  have  been  the  devisee 
of  the  same.^ 

§  875.  Transfer  of  Legal  Estate  obtained  by  Actual  Rrand,  — 
Whenever  by  actual  fraud  one  is  induced  to  part  with  the  legal 
title  to  or  estate  in  his  property,  he  has  a  remedy  at  law  in  an 
action  for  damages ;  ^  and,  in  holding  the  wrong-doer  to  be  a 
constructive  trustee,  equity  assumes  jurisdiction  concurrently 
with  law,  but  affords  a  different  kind  of  redress.^    While  it 

1  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  198.  W.  94,  96;    Mestaer  v,  Gillespie,  II 

s  Qoiglej  V.  Gridlej,  132  Maas.  35,  Yes.  621,  638;  Fischbeck  t^.  Gross,  112 

40.  lU.  208 ;  Church  v.  Roland,  64  Fa.  St. 

»  Tyler  v.  Black,  54  U.  8. 230 ;  Bojce  432 ;  1  Perrj  on  Tmsts,  §181. 

9.  Grandy,  28  U.   S.  210;   Ahrens  v.  6  Boyce  v.  Grandy,  28  U.S. 210, 220. 

Jones,   169  N.  Y.  555;     1    Perry  on  •  Evans  r.  Bicknell,  6  Ves.  174,  182 ; 

Tmsts,  f  171.  Bacon  v,  Bronson,  7  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.) 

«  Middleton  v.  Middleton,  1  Jac.  ft  194,  201. 
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seems  to  be  clear,  howeveri  that  in  the  absence  of  statntorj 
prohibition  the  latter  court  mat/  take  cognizance  of  all  such 
cases  of  fraud  and  raise  constructive  trusts,^  yet  in  practice  it 
does  so  only  when  there  is  no  full  and  adequate  remedy  in  any 
other  tribunal^  When  damages  in  money,  for  example,  will 
amply  repay  the  injured  party  for  his  loss,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case  in  a  contract  of  sale,  mortgage,  or  warranty  of  personal 
property,  he  is  left  to  his  redress  at  law.'  But,  since  each 
piece  of  real  property  has  and  must  retain  a  situation  different 
from  every  other  piece,  and  therefore  its  loss  by  fraud  may  not 
be  computable  in  terms  of  money,  on  application  to  equity  by 
one  who  has  been  defrauded  of  such  property,  that  court  will 
uniformly  raise  a  constructive  trust  in  his  favor.  And,  on  de- 
mand by  the  beneficiary,  the  constructive  trustee  will  be  com- 
pelled to  re-convey  the  land  and  account  for  its  profits  while  he 
held  it,  or  a  re-conveyance  will  be  declared  by  the  court* 

This  is  true  except  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  fraud  in 
obtaining  a  will.  Courts  of  probate  have  always  had  complete 
jurisdiction  of  wills  of  personalty ;  and  by  modem  statutes  that 
jurisdiction  has  been  generally  extended  over  wills  of  realty.* 
And  the  validity  of  a  will  of  realty  could  always  be  determined, 
and  complete  justice  ordinarily  done  regarding  the  same,  in 
the  common-law  courts.  Therefore,  the  rule  has  become  well 
settled  that  equity  will  not  usually  interfere  to  raise  a  trust  or 
to  set  aside  a  transfer  because  of  the  procuring  of  a  will  by 
fraud.*    But  even  here,  when  the  wrong-doer  has  obtained  by 

1  Erans  v.  Bicknell,  6  Yes.  174, 182;  as  to  the  personalty  only.     This  has 

Bossell  V.  Farley,  105  U.  S.  433 ;  Bacon  been  aniyersally  changed  by  statute,  so 

V.  Bronson,  7  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  194 ;  that  both  species  of  will  are  required  to 

1  Spence,  £q.  Jar.  625.  be  probated.    Bat  in  a  few  states  of 

*  Bozard  v,  Hoaston,  119  U.  8.  347.  this  coantry,  sach  as  New  York  and 

*  Newham  v.  May,  13  Price,  749, 751 ;  New  Jersey,  the  validity  of  a  devise  of 
Bazard  v.  Houston,  119  U.  S.  347 ;  In  re  real  property  may  be  tested  over  and 
Sawyer,  124  U.  S.  200,  213 ;  Force  v.  over  again  in  the  common- law  court. 
City  of  Elizabeth,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  408.  even  after  the  will  has  been  duly  pro- 

«  Earl  of  Bath's  Case,  3  Ch.  Cas.  55,  bated.    N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  2626- 

56;  Neville  v.  WUkinson,  1  Bro.  Ch.  2628;  Corley  v,  McElmeel,  149  N.  Y. 

543,  596 ;  Tyler  v.  Black,  54  U.  S.  230 ;  228 ;  Allaire  v.  Allaire,  37  N.  J.  L.  312 ; 

Ahrens  v.  Jones,  169  N.  Y.  555;  WU-  1   Perry  on  Trusts.  §  182.    In  New 

liams  r.  Vreeland,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  417  ;  York,  however,  its  validity  or  invalidity 

Heuschel    v.    Mamero,    120   BL    660;  may  now  be  settled  once  for  all  by  an 

Sohler  v.  Sohler,  135  Cal.  323.  action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  at  any 

'  In  the  old  Probate  Courts  of  Eng-  time  within  two  years  after  probate, 

land  (the  so-called  Ecclesiastical  Courts),  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  2653  a ;  Dobie  v, 

a  will  of  real  property  could  not  be  pro-  Armstrong,  160  N.  Y.  584. 
bated,  and  a  will  which  disposed  of  both  *  Allen  v.  McPherson,  1  H.  L.  Cas. 

realty  and  personalty  could  be  probated  191 ;  Roberts  v,  Wynne,  1  Ch.  Rep.  125 ; 
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his  attempted  fraud  a  particular  devise  or  bequest  in  a  will 
otherwise  valid,  as  by  orally  promising  to  hold  it  for  another, 
and  subsequently  attempting  to  ignore  such  promise ;  ^  or  has 
fraudulently  procured  a  will  giving  him  an  interest  in  real 
property  which  can  not  be  reached  by  any  real  action,  as  when 
it  is  only  a  remainder  or  reversion  of  which  he  can  not  take 
present  possession,*  equity  will  prevent  a  fraud  by  treating  him 
as  a  trustee  for  the  party  who  should  rightfully  have  the 
property,' 

§  376.  XUements  of  Suoli  Fraud.  —  In  order  to  establish  a 
trust  against  one  who  by  actual  fraud  has  obtained  the  legal 
estate  from  the  rightful  owner,  all  the  elements  of  the  wrong- 
ful act  must  be  proved,  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in 
an  action  in  tort  for  fraud  in  a  court  of  common  law.  The 
complainant  might  elect  to  sue  in  tort  and  recover  pecuniary 
damages.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  goes  into  equity  for  a  differ- 
ent and  for  him  a  better  remedy ;  and  there  he  proves  the  six 
requisites  to  the  existence  of  actual  fraud.  These  are,  that 
the  defendant  made  a  representation  which  in  spirit  and 
essence  was  false,  and  that  he  did  so  either  by  expressing  an 
untruth  (expressio  falsiy  or  by  suppressing  the  truth  (^suppressio 
veri)^  as  by  remaining  silent  when  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  ;^ 
that  he  made  such  representation  with  wrongful  and  fraudulent 
intent,  which  fact  may  be  proved  by  showing  that  he  knew  or 
believed  it  to  be  false,  or  that  he  was  aware  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  or  that  although  he  believed 
it  to  be  true  he  had  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief  and  so 
his  belief  can  not  be  said  to  be  honest ;  ^  that  he  made  it  with 

Ellis  V.  Dayifl,  109  U.  S.  485 ;  Colton  v.  Anderson  v.  Anderson,  112  N.  Y.  104, 

Ross,  2  Paige  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  396;  Adams  113-116. 

V.  Adams,  22  Yt.  50 ;  Garland  r.  Smith,  *  Cases  dted  in  last  two  preceding 

127  Mo.  583;   Langdon  v.  Blackburn,  notes;  I  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  182;  Bisp- 

109  Cal.  19.    In  a  few  early  English  ham's  Prin.  Eq.  f  199. 

cases,  the  opposite  view  was  held.    See  *  See  Le  Lievre  r.  Gould  (1893),  I 

Maundy  v.  Maundy,  1  Ch.   Rep.  66;  Q.  B.  491,  498;   Konntze  u.  Kennedy, 

Welby  V.  Thornagh,  Pr.  Ch.  123 ;  Goss  147  N.  Y.  124. 

V,  Tracy,  1  P.  Wms.  287.    But  now  the  *  Broderick  v,  Broderick,  1  P.  Wms. 

rule  as  stated  in  the  text  is  everywhere  238;  Boyce  v.  Grandy,  28  U.  S.  210; 

settled.    See  also   1  Perry  on  Trusts,  Atwood  i;.  SmaU,  6  Clark  &  Fin.  232 ; 

§  182;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  199.  Brownlie  r.  Campbell.  L.  R.  5  App. 

1  KenneU  v.   Abbott,  4    Yes.    802;  Cas.  925;   Schumaker  r.  Mather,  133 

Matter  of  WiU  of  O'Hara,  95  N.  Y.  N.Y.590;  People  y.  Peckens,  153  N.  Y. 

403 ;  Church  v,  Ruland,  64  Pa.  St  432 ;  576, 592.    See  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  171- 

Gilpatrick  v.  Glidden.  81  Me.  137.  177. 

«  Brady  r.  McCoeker,  1  N.  Y.  214;  •  Derry  v.  Peek,  L.  R.  14  App.  Cas. 

Clarke  v.  Sawyer,  2  N.  Y.  498.    See  837,372;  Angus  v.  Cliftord  (1891),  2  Ch. 
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intent  that  it  should  be  acted  on,  or  with  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  acted  on ;  ^  that  it  was  acted  on  by 
the  complainant,  who  under  the  circumstances  was  justified  as 
a  reasonable  person  in  so  acting;^  that  the  statement  was 
material  —  a  substantial  moving  cause  of  the  compIainant^s 
conduct,^  and  that  it  has  caused  pecuniary  damage  as  a 
proximate  result,  or  will  do  so  unless  the  relief  prayed 
for  —  the  establishment  of  a  constructive  trust  and  the 
consequent  disposition  of  the  property  — is  granted  by  the 
court.* 

All  of  these  elements  of  actual  fraud  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  explained  by  the  courts.  Thus,  it  is  settled  that 
the  false  representation  may  be  made  by  words  written  or 
spoken,  by  signs,  gestures,  or  other  acts,  or  by  remaining  silent 
or  passive  when  one  is  under  a  duty  to  act  or  speak.  Such 
a  duty  arises  whenever  a  fiduciary  relation  exists  between 
the  parties ;  ^  and  also  generally  in  the  case  of  a  latent  defect 
in  the  thing  involved,  of  which  defect  one  party  is  aware, 
and  which  he  believes  the  other  party  does  not  know  of  and 


449 ;  EdiDgton  r.  Fitimanrice,  L.  R.  29 
Ch.  Dir.  459 ;  Lehigh  Zinc  &  Iron  Co. 
t^.  Bamford,  150  U.  S.  665;  Lamberton 
V,  Dunham,  165  Pa.  St.  129;  Hadcock 
V.  Gamer,  153  N.  Y.  604;  Nash  v. 
Minnesota  Title  Co.,  163  Mass.  574; 
Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  214 ;  1  Perrj  on 
Trusts,  §  174;  Kerr  on  Fraud  and  Mis- 
take, 73,  74;  1  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §§  192, 
193.  When  he  who  makes  the  repre- 
sentation fairly  and  honestly  believes 
in  its  truth,  he  is  not  guilty  of  fraud. 
Angus  r.  Qifford  (1891),  2  Ch.  449; 
Nash  V.  Minnesota  Title  Co.,  163  Mass. 
574;  Konntze  v.  Kennedy,  147  N.  Y. 
124;  Houston  v.  Thornton,  122  N.  C. 
365. 

1  "Where  a  party  intentionally  or 
by  design  misrepresents  a  material  fact, 
or  produces  a  fidse  impression  in  order 
to  mislead  another,  or  to  entrap  or  cheat 
him,  or  to  obtain  an  undue  advantage  of 
him  —  in  every  such  case  there  is  posi- 
tive fraud  in  every  sense  of  the  term ; 
there  is  an  evil  act,  with  an  evil  intent, 
dolum  malum,  ad  circumviendum."  I 
Story's  F^.  Jur.  f§  192,  193;  Hickey 
V.  Morrell,  102  N.  Y.  454. 

*  Atwood  V.  Small,  6  CL  ft  Fin.  232, 


336;  Redgrave  v.  Hurd,  L.  R.  20  Ch. 
Div.  1,  13 ;  Hickey  v.  MorreU,  102  N.  Y. 
454;  Brown  v.  Leach,  107  Mass.  364; 
Clark  V.  Everhart,  63  Pa.  St.  347  ;  Pratt 
V.  Philbrook.  33  Me.  17;  Parker  v. 
Hayes,  39  N.  J.  Eq.  469;  Bispham's 
Prin.  Eq.  §  215. 

«  Pulsford  r.  Richards,  17  Beav.  87, 
96;  Amison  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  41  Ch. 
Div.  348;  Strong  v.  Strong,  102  N.  Y. 
69;  Levick  v,  Brotherline,  74  Pa.  St. 
149,  157;  Kerr  on  Fraud  and  Mistake, 
73,  74 ;  I  Perry  on  Trusts,  f  175. 

*  Smith  V.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  Cai.  750, 
775;  Clarke  v.  White,  37  U.  8.  178; 
Wells  V.  Waterhonse,  22  Me.  131; 
Taylor  v.  Guest,  58  N.  Y.  262 ;  Hotch- 
kin  p.  Third  Nat.  Bk.  of  Malone,  127 
N.  Y.  329 ;  Branham  v.  Record,  42  Ind. 
181 ;  Rogers  r.  Higgins,  57  lU.  244; 
Marr's  Appeal,  78  Pa.  St.  66,  69;  Kerr 
on  Fraud  and  Mistake,  94. 

*  Bnlkley  v.  Wilford,  2  a.  &  Fin. 
102;  Brownlie  v.  Campbell,  L.  R.  5 
App.  Cas.  925;  Pidcock  v.  Bishop,  3 
Bam.  &  Cr.  605;  Bennett  v.  Judson, 
21  N.  Y.  238 ;  Paddock  v.  Strobridge, 
29  Vt.  470;  Kerr  on  Fraud  and  Mis- 
take, 95 ;  1  Perry  on  Tmatt,  §  178. 
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can  not  with  due  diligence  discover.^  The  representation 
made  in  either  of  these  ways  must  be  of  some  material 
fad^  and  not  merely  as  matter  of  opinion  or  judgment.^ 
The  vendor  may  praise  the  property  to  be  sold,  or  'puff 
its  value,  or  depreciate  the  worth  of  what  is  offered  in  ex- 
change, without  being  guilty  of  fraud.  But  if  he  misrepre- 
sent a  fact,  as  by  stating  that  the  house  is  newer  than  he 
knows  it  to  be,  or  by  failing  to  reveal  tlie  truth  known  to  him- 
self as  to  the  recent  removal*  therefrom  of  a  smallpox  patient, 
he  is  guilty  of  the  act  which  constitutes  the  first  of  the  above- 
stated  requisites  of  actual  fraud.^  So,  the  other  party  must 
have  fairly  or  justifiedly  relied  upon  the  representation  as 
a  fact.*  If  he  knew  or  honestly  believed  it  to  be  false,^  or 
made  inquiries  for  himself  and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  true,^ 
or  if  it  were  so  plainly  absurd,  indefinite,  or  impossible  that  no 
reasonable  man  could  be  expected  to  rely  upon  it,^  one  of  the 
requisites  to  this  kind  of  fraud  would  be  lacking.  In  a  word, 
it  is  not  a  case  to  call  for  equitable  relief  on  the  ground  of 
actual  fraud,  unless  there  are  alleged  and  proved  all  the  ele- 
ments of  that  wrong,  in  the  manner  more  fully  explained  in 
the  books  on  fraud,  as  the  basis  of  an  action  in  tort^ 

§  877.  Transfer  of  Legal  Bstate  prevented  by  Fraud.  —  In 
cases,  moreover,  where  conveyances  or  other  transfers  of  legal 
interests  have  been  prevented  by  fraud,  constructive  trusts  will 
be  declared  in  favor  of  those  who  ought  rightfully  to  have  the 
property .•    Thus,  if  an  heir  inherit  land  because  by  false  re- 

1  HiU  V.  Gray,  1  Stark.  434;  Keates  ^  Hoagh    v.    Richardson,   3    Storj 

V.   Cadogan,  2   Eng.  L.  &  £q.  318;  (U.S.  Cir.  Ct.),  659 ;  Veasey  v.  Doton, 

Squire  v.  WhiUon,  1  H.  L.  Cas.  333;  3  Allen  (Maas.),  380;  Kerr  on  Fraud 

Leake  on  Contracts,  199.    See  Laidlaw  and  Mistake,  75. 
V.  Organ,  15  U.  S.  178.  •  Jennings  v.  Bronghton,  17  Beav. 

*  Southern  Construction  Co.  v.  Silra,  234 ;  Redgrave  v.  Hurd,  L.  R.  20  Ch. 

125  U.  S.  247;  Sawyer  w.  Prickett,  86  Div.  I,  13;  Clark  v,  Everhart,  63  Pa. 

U.  8. 146;  Hadcock  v.  Osmer,  153  N.  Y.  St  347 ;  Pratt  v.  Philbrook,  33  Me.  17. 
604 ;  Watts  v.  Cummins,  59  Pa.  St  84;  »  Derry  v.  Peek,  L.  R.  14  App.  Cas. 

Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  207.  337  ;  Blygh  v.  Samson,  137  Pa.  St  367, 

>  Person  v.  Sanger,  1  Wood  &  M.  376;  Irving  v,  Thomas,  18  Me.  418; 

138,   146 ;    Lowndes  v.  Lane,  2  Cox,  Savage  v.  Jackson,  19  Ga.  305. 
363 ;  Tyler  r.  Black,  54   U.  S.  230 ;  ^  Exhaustive    discussions   of   these 

Rush  r.  Vought,  55  Pa.  St.  437 ;  Cesar  elements  are  to  be  found  in  works  on 

r.  Karutz,  60  N.  Y.  229 ;  Daly  v.  Wise,  "  Fraud  "  and  "  Torts." 
132  N.  Y.306;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  173.  •  Middleton  ».  Middleton,  1  Jac.  & 

^  Atwood  V.  Small,  6  CI.  &  Fin.  232,  W.  94,  96  ;    Oldham   v,  Litchford,  2 

336;  Redgrave  t;.  Hurd,  L.  R.  20  Ch.  Vern.  506;    Mestaer   v.  Gillespie.   11 

Div.  1, 18  ;  Hickey  v.  Morrell,  102  N.  Y.  Yes.  621,  638 ;  Jenkins  v.  Eldredge,  3 

434 ;  Parker  w.  Hayes,  39  N.  J.  Eq.  Story  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.),  181 ;  Church  w. 

469.  Bttland,  64  Pa.  St  432 ;  Cowperthwaite 
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presentations  he  induced  his  ancestor  to  abstain  from  devising 
it  to  other  persons,  he  will  hold  it  in  trust  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  devisees.^  So,  if  heirs  or  devisees 
fraudulently  prevent  a  testator  from  charging  his  property 
with  legacies  or  annuities,  they  will  take  it  burdened  with  a 
trust  in  favor  of  the  intended  annuitants  or  legatees.^  And 
whenever  one  wrongfully  intercepts  a  gift  or  contemplated 
transfer,  which  is  designed  for  another,  by  promising  directly 
or  indirectly  that  he  will  hand  it  over  to  that  other,  he  takes 
it  in  trust  for  the  intended  beneficiary.*  Equity  will  raise  a 
trust  to  frustrate  fraud,  whether  it  springs  from  negation  or 
positive  act ;  and  where  that  court  finds  one  holding  the  legal 
estate  or  interest  in  property,  which  ex  eqiu)  et  bono  he  ought 
not  to  retain,  it  will  convert  him  into  a  trustee  for  those  to 
whom  such  property  rightfully  belongs.^ 

§  378.  Trusts  arising  from  Crime.  —  It  is  in  conformity  to 
this  general  principle  that  constructive  trusts  are  sometimes 
raised  against  those  who  seek  to  retain  property  obtained  by 
them  because  of  accident  or  the  honest  mistake  of  others.^ 
And,  at  the  other  extreme,  it  is  the  same  principle  which  some* 
times  makes  a  thief  or  felon  a  trustee  of  that  which  he  has 
obtained  by  his  crime.^    Accordingly,  it  is  held  in  England,  New 


V.  Bank,  102  Pa.  St.  397;  Whitehonse 
V.  Bolster,  95  Me.  458 ;  Fischbeck  v. 
Gross,  112  ni.  208;  Scheffermeyer  v. 
Schaper,  97  Ind.  70. 

^  Middleton  v.  Middleton,  1  Jac.  & 
W.  94, 96 ;  Dutton  v,  Poole,  2  Lev.  211; 
Beech  v.  KeoDegal,  I  Yes.  Sr.  123; 
McGowan  v.  McOowan,  14  Gray  (Mass.), 
119. 

*  Chamberlain  v.  Chamberlain,  Free- 
man, 34 ;  Hngaenin  v,  Beasley,  14  Yes. 
273,  290;  Thynn  v,  Thynn,  1  Yem. 
296;  Hoge  v.  Hoge,  1  Watts  (Pa.),  163, 
213.  8ee  Matter  of  Will  of  O'Hara, 
95  N.  T.  403;  Amherst  College  r. 
Bich,  151  N.  Y.  282;  FairchUd  v.  Ed- 
son,  Edson  v,  Bartow,  154  N.  T.  199 ; 
Edson  V,  Parsons.  155  N.  T.  555 ;  Oliffe 
V.  Wells,  130  Mass.  221,  224. 

•  Barrow  v.  Greenbongh,  3  Yes. 
152 ;  Podmore  v.  Gunning,  7  Sim.  644 ; 
MiUer  v.  Pearce,  6  Watts  &  8.  (Pa.)  97 ; 
Hoge  V.  Hoge,  I  Watts  (Pa.),  163,  213. 
See  Kine  v.  FarreU,  71  N.  T.  App.  DIt. 
219. 


^  Cases  cited  in  preceding  notes  on 
this  section;  Wallgrave  v.  Tebbe,  2 
Kay  &  J.  313;  Matter  of  Will  of 
O'Hara,  95  N.  Y.  403 ;  Amherst  College 
V.  Bich,  151  N.  Y.  282;  FairchOd  v.  Ed- 
son,  Edson  v.  Bartow,  154  N.  T.  199; 
Whitehoose  v.  Bolster,  95  Me.  458; 
Tocker  v,  Phipps,  3  Atk.  S59 ;  Eyton 
V,  Eyton,  2  Yem.  380 ;  Gaines  v.  Hen- 
nen,  65  U.  S.  553;  Ward  v.  Webber, 
1  Wash.  (Ya.)  274;  SchnlU's  Appeal, 
80  Pa.  St.  396. 

*  Bingham  r.  Bingham,  1  Yes.  Sr. 
126 ;  Pusey  r.  Desbonyrie^  3  P.  Wms. 
316;  Midland  Gt  West  B.  (>>.  r. 
Johnson,  6  H.  L.  Cas.  798,  811 ;  Fry  v. 
Lane,  L.  B.  40  Ch.  Dir.  312 ;  Goode 
V.  Biley,  153  Mass.  585;  Short  v.  Car- 
rier, 153  Mass.  182. 

<  Nebraska  Nat  Bk.  v.  Johnson,  51 
Neb.  546 ;  Grouch  v,  Hailehorst  L.  Co., 
16  So.  Bep.  (Miss.)  496.  See  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Armstrong,  117  U.  S. 
591 ;  EUerton  t;.  Wettoott,  148  N.  Y. 
149,  153. 
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York  and  a  few  other  states  in  this  country,  that  a  person  who 
kills  another  in  order  to  procure  the  latter's  estate  by  descent  or 
devise  can  not  take  the  property ;  or,  if  he  take  it  at  all,  he  holds 
it  in  trust  for  the  innocent  and  rightful  owners.^  In  other 
states,  such  as  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  it  is  held 
that  the  crime  does  not  affect  the  will  or  the  rules  of  descent, 
but  that  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  is  to  be  inflicted  solely 
by  the  criminal  law.*  While  the  latter  of  these  views  is  per- 
haps the  more  technically  accurate,  the  former  seems  to  accord 
better  with  good  morals  and  to  be  the  more  likely  to  produce 
the  best  equitable  results.' 

)8.    Constructive  Ihists  arising  from  Presumptive  Fraud. 

§  379.   Nature  and  Cauaes  of  Baoh  Tmata In  going  beyond 

the  scope  of  courts  of  law  in  regard  to  fraud,  and  presuming 
its  existence  under  some  circumstances,  equity  has  recognized 
three  additional  forms  of  that. wrong  as  causing  constructive 
trusts.  These  are,  (a)  fraud  presumed  from  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  transaction,  (0)  fraud  presumed  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  (7)  fraud  presumed 
or  declared  to  exist  as  affecting  third  parties.^  It  is  in  dealing 
with  constructive  trusts  arising  from  these  species  of  fraud  that 
the  beneficent  and  practically  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  equity  comes  specially  into  play.  The  first  group  (a)  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  conveyance  of  land  for  a  grossly  inadequate 
consideration,^  the  second  (fi)  by  a  gift  of  a  trust  interest  from 
cestui  que  trust  to  trustee,*  and  the  third  (7)  by  a  voluntary 
conveyance  of  property  in  defraud  of  creditors.^ 

§  380.  (a)  Conatructive  Tmata  arialng  from  Frand  preaumed 
from  the  Zntrlnaio  Nature  of  the  Tranaaction — Inadequacy  of  Pur- 

1  Clearer  v.  Mutual  Kes.  F.  L.  Ass'n  *  Chesterfield  v,  JansseD,  1  Atk.  301, 

(1892),  1  Q.  B.  147;  Riggs  v.  Palmer,  1  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  541 ;  Story,  £q.  Jar. 

115  N.  T.  506;  Lundy  v.  Lmidy,  24  §258;  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  §  205. 

Can.  Snpr.Ct.  650;  36  Amer.  Law  Reg.  *  Osgood    r.    Franklin,    2    Johns. 

■N.  8.  227  ;  41  Cent.  Law  Jour.  377.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  I ;  Rosevelt  v.  Fulton,  2 

s  Skellenberger  v.  Ransom,  41  Neh.  Cow.  (N.  T.)  129;  Byers  «.  Surget,  60 

631,  31  Neb.  61;  Carpenter's  Estate,  17.8.308;  Gifford  v.  Thorn,  9  N.  J.  Eq. 

170  Pa.  St.  203;    Holdom  v.  Ancient  702. 

Order  of  U.  W.,  159  TIL  619 ;  Owens  v,  •  Adams  v.  Cowen,  177  U.  S.  471, 

Owens,  100  N.  C.  240 ;  Deen  v,  Milli-  482,  484. 
kin,  6  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  357.  '  Twyne's  Case,   1    Smith's  Lead. 

*  See  36  Amer.  Law  Reg.  n.  8.  227 ;  Cas.  1 ;   Means  v.  Dowd,  128  U.  8. 

41  Cent  Law  Jour.  377  ;  Mut  Life  Ins.  273. 
Co.  V.  Armstrong,  117  U.  8.  591,  597. 
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chasa  Price.  —  In  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,^  Lord  Hard wi eke 
described  one  kind  of  fraud  as  that  which  is  "  apparent  from 
the  intrinsic  value  and  subject  of  the  bargain,  such  as  no  man 
in  his  senses,  and  not  under  delusion,  would  make  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  no  honest  or  fair  man  would  accept  on  the 
other."  An  instance  of  such  a  bargain  is  a  conveyance  of 
property  for  a  grossly  inadequate  consideration  —  for  a  price 
so  small  as  to  ^ shock  the  conscience"  of  the  court ^ — for  a 
compensation  whose  unfairness  is  ^so  gross  and  manifest 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  to  a  man  of  common  sense 
without  producing  an  exclamation  at  the  inequality  of  it"' 
Mere  inadequacy  of  consideration  alone,  where  it  is  not  un- 
conscionably great  and  startling,  will  not  cause  a  construc- 
tive trust  to  be  raised  on  the  presumption  of  fraud.  Courts 
of  equity,  as  well  as  those  of  law,  will  leave  capable  con- 
tracting parties  free  to  reap  advantage  or  suffer  loss  from 
an  ordinary  bargain.^  But  when  the  insufficiency  of  the 
consideration  is  so  manifest  and  glaring  as  to  be  in  itself 
from  a  fair  point  of  view  an  evidence  of  fraud,  it  will  be  so 
treated ;  and  upon  the  presumption  thus  caused  a  constructive 
trust  will  emerge.  Such  cases  are  rare.  But  the  instances 
are  numerous  in  which  other  suspicious  circumstances,  though 
slight,  when  added  to  the  fact  of  inadequacy  of  consideration, 
have  given  rise  to  constructive  trusts.^  Thus,  when  the  vendor 
who  is  not  fairly  paid  is  in  pecuniary  distress  at  the  time  of 

1  1  Atk.  301,  S  Ves.  8r.  125,  155,  U.  8.  268;  Seymour  r.  Delancjr,3  Cow. 

1  Lead.  Cai,  Eq.  541.  (N.  Y.)  445;  Lee  r.  Kirby,  104  Maw. 

«  Coles  V,  Trecothick,  9  Vet.  234,  420 ;  Hemingway  v.  Coleman,  49  Conn. 

246;   Underbill  ».  Horwood,   10  Ves.  890;  Cnmrnings't  Appeal,  67  Pa.  St 

209;   Horeey  v.  Hongb,  38  Md.  130;  404;  PhiUipe  o.  Pollen,  45  N.  J.  Eq. 

Osgood  ».  Franklin,  2  Johni.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  830;  Cooper  v.  Reilly,  90  Wis.  427; 

1;  Byre  v.  Potter,  66  U.  S.  42,  60;  Wood  v.  Craft,  85  Ala.  260. 
Howard  v.  Edgell,  17  Vt.  9 ;  Booker  v.  *  Gwynne  v.  Heaton,  1  Bro.  Ch.  8; 

Anderson,  35  lU.  66.  James  v.  Morgan,  1  Ler.  Ill ;  Byers  v, 

»  Lord  Thorlow,  in  Owynne  v.  Hea-  Snrget,  60  U.  S.  303;  Eyre  r.  Potter, 
ton,  1  Bro.  Cb.  8.  And  see  Hamet  66  U.  8.  42;  Home  v.  United  States, 
V.  Dnndass,  4  Barr  (Pa.),  178;  Gifford  132  U.  &  406;  Osgood  v.  Franklin,  2 
V,  Tbom,  9  N.  J.  Eq.  702;  Phillips  v.  Johns.  Cb.  (N.  Y.)  1 ;  Hodgson  v.  Fa^ 
Pnllen,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  830;  Brown,  v.  rell,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  88;  Phillips  v.  Pollen, 
Hall,  14  R.  L  249 ;  Taylor  v.  Atwood,  47  45  N.  J.  Eq.  830 ;  Taylor  ».  Atwood,  47 
Conn.  498 ;  Case  v.  Case,  26  Mich.  484 ;  Conn.  498 ;  Brown  v.  Hall,  14  R.  L  249 ; 
Garrett  v,  Kan.  City  Coal  Min.  Co.,  113  Howard  r.  Howard,  87  Ky.  616;  Gal- 
Mo.  330;  Boyce  p.  Fitk,  110  Cal.  107.  braith  o.  McLaoghlin,  91  Iowa,  399. 

^  Harrison  v.  Goeat,  6  DeG.  M.  &  G.  And  in  some  extreme  cases,  fraod  on 

424,  8  H.  L.  Cas.  481 ;  Cockell  v.  Tay-  this  groond  has  been  recognised  and 

lor,  15  Bear.  103 ;  Erwin  v.  Parham,  reliered  against  eren  in  coorts  of  law. 

53  U.  8.  197 ;  Slater  v.  Maxwell,  73  Home  v.  United  States,  132  U.  8.  406. 
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his  sale,^  or  is  weak-minded*  or  very  ignorant,'  or  has  been 
to  some  extent  under  the  authority  or  domination  of  the  pur- 
chaser,^ such  a  trust  will  readily  be  declared.  Clear  evidence 
of  such  circumstances  readily  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  and 
fastens  a  trust  upon  him  who  has  obtained  large  value  for 
small  consideration,  unless  be  clearly  convinces  the  court 
that  no  fraud  of  any  kind  was  practised.^ 

§  881.  Sale  of  Xbq>eotant  Interest  by  Heir  or  Reversioner.  — 
Where  one  holds  a  temporary  interest  in  property,  such  as  a 
life  estate  or  an  estate  as  tenant  for  years,  and  another  ex- 
pects to  obtain  the  land  as  heir  and  reversioner  or  remain- 
derman, a  sale,  by  the  latter,  of  such  future  estate  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  a  court  of  equity ;  and,  if  the  consid- 
eration be  inadequate,  a  constructive  trust  may  be  accordingly 
declared  against  the  purchaser.^  The  prospective  heir  is 
regarded  as  probably  acting  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  dis- 
tress or  need  of  present  income  may  cause  him  to  part  with 
his  inheritance  for  less  than  its  fair  value.  It  is  clearly 
against  public  policy  to  permit  others  to  take  advantage  of 
such  circumstances.^  This  class  of  cases,  therefore,  is  simply 
one  of  the  instances  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph—  fraud  is  presumed,  and  a  constructive  trust  raised 
from  the  inadequacy  of  price,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 


1  CockeU  V,  Taylor,  15  Bear.  103; 
Warfleld  v.  Ross,  38  Md.  85. 

2  Clarkson  v.  Hanwajr,  S  P.  Wnw. 
203;  How  v.  Weldon.  2  Ves.  Sr.  516; 
AUore  v.  Jewell,  94  U.  S.  506 ;  Rnmph 
V.  Abercrombie,  12  Ala.  64;  Mann  r. 
Betterley,  21  Vt.  326. 

»  Pickett  ».  Loggon,  14  Ves.  215; 
Wood  V.  Abrey,  3  Madd.  417 ;  Cookson 
V.  Richardson,  69  lU.  137 ;  McKinney 
V,  Pinkard,  2  Leigh  ( Va.),  149 ;  Esham  v, 
Lamar,  10  B.  Mod.  (Ky.)  43. 

*  Gibson  v.  Jeyes,  6  Ves.  267; 
Brooks  0.  Berry,  2  Gill  (Md.),  83 ;  Grif- 
fith V.  Godey,  113  U.  S.  89,  95. 

'  Cases  dted  in  last  five  notes,  supra  ; 
I  Peny  on  Trusts,  §  187 ;  1  Sng.  V.  & 
P.  (8th  Am.  ed.)  119;  Bispham*8  Prin. 
£q.  §  219. 

•  Gowland  v.  De  Faria,  17  Ves.  20; 
James  v.  Kerr,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Dir.  449; 
Wright  V.  Wright,  61  N.  J.  Eq.  475 ; 
Chambers  r.  Chambers,  139  Ind.  111. 

f  Earl  of  Aylesf ord  v,  Morris,  8  Ch. 


Rep.  484,  490 ;  OHorke  v.  Bolingbroke, 
L.  R.  2  App.  Cas.  814,  834;  Fry  v. 
Lane,  L.  R.  40  C^l  Div.  312,  320; 
Savery  v.  King,  6  H.  L.  Cas.  627; 
Varick  v.  Edwards,  1  Hoff.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
382 ;  Powers'  Appeal,  63  Pa.  St.  443 ; 
Wright  r.  Wright,  51  N.  J.  Eq.  475 ; 
Larrabee  t*.  Larrabee,  34  Me.  477  ;  But- 
ler r.  Duncan,  47  Mich.  94 ;  McClnre 
V.  Raben,  133  Ind.  507.  The  presump- 
tion being  thus  in  favor  of  the  heir, 
because  of  his  position^  the  rule  is  the 
same  when  he  is  of  full  age.  It  is  based, 
not  upon  any  personal  disability  on  his 
part,  but  upon  the  assumed  stress  of 
circumstances  which  causes  him  to  sell 
his  patrimony.  Davis  v.  Marlborough, 
2  Swanst.  113, 146 ;  Addis  t;.  Campbell, 
4  Beav.  401.  By  some  the  rule  is  said 
to  grow  out  of  the  assumption  that  such 
a  transfer  is  a  fraud  on  the  ancestor. 
See  Varick  t>.  Edwards,  1  Hoff.  Ch. 
(N.  T.)  382,  402. 
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subject-matter  is  the  vendor's  patrimony  or  expectancy.  The 
courts  have  vacillated  considerably  in  dealing  with  transfers 
like  these.  Some  of  the  American  decisions  go  to  the  extent 
of  practically  declaring  such  a  sale  by  an  heir,  during  the 
life  of  his  ancestor,  or  the  continuance  of  the  temporary  hold- 
ing, to  be  void.^  But  the  recent  cases  are  much  more  liberal  in 
dealing  with  these  transactions.^  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  conclusion  now  appears  to  be  that  the  burden  rests  on  the 
purchaser  of  such  an  interest  to  show  fairness  and  good  faith 
on  his  part;  and,  this  being  proved  by  reasonably  clear  evi- 
dence, he  may  retain  the  property  freed  from  any  trust  ^ 
When  the  father  or  ancestor  joins  with  the  heir  in  making 
the  sale,  or  otherwise  assists  him  in  the  transaction,  or  when 
the  price  received  is  substantially  adequate,  no  trust  will  arise 
unless  actual  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  is  proved.^ 

§  882.    Other  Instanoes  of  Fraud  presumed  from  the  Nature 
of  the  Transaction  are  found  in  contracts  tainted  with  nsury,^ 


1  Boynton  v.  Habbsrd,  7  Man.  US ; 
Poor  V.  Hazleton,  15  N.  H.  564 ;  Darid. 
aoQ  V.  Little,  22  Pa.  St.  245,  252; 
McClare  v.  Raben,  133  Ind.  507 ;  Hale 
V.  HolloD,  90  Texas,  427. 

s  Kolm*B  Appeal,  163  Pa.  St  438; 
Whelen  v.  Phillips,  151  Pa.  St  312; 
Clendening  v.  Wyatt,  54  Kan.  523; 
American  note  to  Chesterfield  v.  Jan»- 
■en,  I  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  p.  *541. 

*  Aylesford  v.  Morris,  8  Ch.  Rep. 
484 ;  Frjr  v.  Lane,  L.  H.  40  Ch.  Div. 
812,  321 ;  James  v.  Kerr.  L.  R.  40  Ch. 
DiT.449,460;  Wright  ir.  Wright.5l  N.J. 
£q.  475 ;  Chambers  v.  Chambers,  139 
Ind.  Ill;  Hale  v.  HoUon,  90  Texas,  427. 
By  the  English  statute  31  &  32  Vict.  ch. 
4,  it  is  provided  that  no  fair  and  bond-Jide 
purchase  of  any  reversionary  interest  in 
either  realty  or  personalty  shall  be  set 
aside  merely  on  the  gronnd  of  inade- 
quacy of  consideration.  But  it  is  held 
that  this  enactment  stiU  leaves  the 
Court  of  Chancery  free  to  set  aside 
such  transfers,  where  it  can  find  any 
evidence  of  unfair  dealing;  and  thus 
conveyances  by  heirs  of  their  expec- 
tancies are  retained  under  its  protection. 
Miller  v.  Cook,  L.  R.  10  £q.  641 ;  James 
V.  Kerr,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Dir.  449, 460 ;  Rees 
V,  De  Bemardy  (1896),  2  Ch.  437. 


*  O'Rorke  v.  Bolingbroke,  L.  R.  9 
App.  Cas.  814,  828;  Fitch  r.  Fitch,  8 
Pick.  (Mass.)  480;  Nimmo  r.  Davis,  7 
Texas,  26 ;  1  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  427.  So  con- 
veyances of  this  kind  in  terminating  dis- 
putes in  families  and  making  settlements 
are  favored.  King  v.  Hamlet,  2  Myl.  &  K. 
456;  Kenney  v.  Tucker,  8  Mass.  143; 
Powers'  Appeal,  63  Pa.  St.  443.  Bat 
see  Needles  v.  Needles,  7  Ohio  St  432. 
But  mere  knowledge  or  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  ancestor,  who  does  not  join 
in  the  transaction  nor  assist  in  it  in  any 
way,  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  presumption  of  fhiud  or  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  constructive 
trust  Note  to  Chesterfield  i;.  Janssen, 
1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  p.  •  541 ;  Aylesford  v, 
Morris,  8  Ch.  Rep.  484,  491.  See  Fry  v. 
Lane,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  312.  321 ;  Mc- 
Clure  v.  Raben,  133  Ind.  507 ;  Hale  v. 
HoUon,  90  Texas,  427. 

*  Aylesford  v.  Morris,  8  Ch.  Rep. 
484;  Barrow  v.  Rhiuelander,  1  Johns. 
Ch.  (N.  T.)  550;  Williams  v.  Fitzhough, 
37  N.  Y.  444 ;  Buckingham  v.  Cominfr. 
91  N.  Y.  525  ;  M.  K.  4  T.  Trust  Ca  p. 
Krumseig,  40  U.  S.  App.  620 ;  Munford 
V.  McVeigh,  92  Va.  446;  Sporrer  v. 
Eifler,  1  Heisk.  (Tenn.)  633. 
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wagering  contracts,^  marriage  brokerage  contracts,^  and  con- 
veyances  or  transfers,  or  agreements  to  make  tiiem,  upon 
considerations  or  arrangements  which  would  result  in  illegal 
restraint  of  marriage,*  or  of  trade,*  or  in  the  improper  pro- 
curement of  public  office,^  or  which  would  in  any  other  manner 
violate  sound  principles  of  law  or  public  policy/  Proceed- 
ing upon  the  general  maxim,  ex  turpi  causd  non  oritur  actioj 
both  courts  of  law  and  those  of  equity  refuse  to  enforce  such 
agreements  when  executory.^  And  when  the  outcome  of  any 
one  of  them  has  been  the  acquisition  of  the  legal  title  to 
property,  the  retention  of  which  would  amount  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  an  illegal  transaction  or  design,  equity  treats 
him  who  thus  holds  the  title  as  a  constructive  trustee  for 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  should  rightfully  belong.  * 
Placing  these  improper  contracts  and  transfers  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  fraud  in  its  broad,  comprehensive  sense,  that 


1  Rawden  v,  ShadweU,  Ambler,  269 ; 
Stat.  8  &  9  Vict.  ch.  109,  §  18 ;  Embrej 
V.  JemisoD,  131  U.  8.  336 ;  Hanrej  v. 
Merrill,  150  Mam.  I ;  LTnch  v,  Rosen- 
thal, 144  Ind.  86;  Daoler  v.  Hartley, 
178  Pa.  St.  23. 

3  These  are  agreements  made  for 
negotiating  marriages,  and  in  most 
jurisdictions  are  held  to  be  fraudulent 
and  void.  Cole  v.  Gilson,  1  Yes.  Sr. 
503 ;  DuTal  V.  WeUman,  124  N.  T.  156 ; 
White  V.  Nuptial  Benefit  Union,  76 
Ala.  251;  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  263. 

*  Scott  V.  Tyler,  2  Lead.  Cas.  Eq. 
p.  *  144,  and  note ;  Stackpole  v,  Beau- 
mont, 3  Yes.  89,  96;  Smythe  v, 
Smythe,  90  Ya.  638;  Bispham's  Prin. 
£q.  §§  225-227. 

*  Mitchel  V,  Reynolds,  I  P.  Wms. 
181 ;  Nordenfelt  t;.  The  Maxim,  etc. 
(1894)  App.  Cas.  535;  United  States 
V.  Freight  Ass'n,  166  U.  S.  290,  346; 
United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Ass'n, 
171  U.  8.  505 ;  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel 
Co.  V.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211; 
People  V.  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  121  N.  T.  582;  Diamond  Match 
Co.  V.  Roeber,  106  N.  T.  473 ;  Cohen  v. 
Berlin  &  Jones  EuTelope  Co.,  166 
N.  Y.  292;  Sternberg  v,  O'Brien,  48 
N.  J.  Eq.  370,  372 ;  Trenton  Potteries 
V.  Oliphant,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  680;  Chicago 
Gas  L.  Co.  V,  People's  Gas  L.  Co.,  121 


HI.  530;  Harrison  v.  Glucose  Co.,  116 
Fed.  Rep.  304,  309;  Bispham's  Prin. 
Eq.  §  228. 

*  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  I  Atk.  301, 
1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  p.  « 541 ;  Basket  t;. 
Mass.,  115  N.  C.  448;  Bispham's  Prin. 
Eq.  §  229. 

•  Wilkinson  ©.Wilkinson,  L.  R.  12  Eq. 
604;  Brown  v.  Peck,  1  Eden  Ch.  140; 
Matter  of  Haight,  51  N.  T.  App.  Dir. 
310 ;  Goodrich  v.  Tenney,  144  HI;  422 ; 
Houlton  v.  Dunn,  60  Minn.  26;  Lum 
V.  McEwen,  56  Minn.  278. 

7  '*  The  authorities  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present  unanimously  hold 
that  no  court  will  lend  its  assistance  in 
any  way  towards  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  an  illegal  contract.  In  case  any 
action  is  brought  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  illegal  contract  in 
order  to  maintain  the  action,  courts  will 
not  enforce  it,  nor  will  they  enforce  any 
alleged  rights  directly  springing  from 
such  contract.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
maxim  is  Potior  est  conditio  de/endentis," 
McMullen  v,  Hoffman,  174  U.  S.  639, 
654;  Peters  v,  Mortimer,  4  Edw.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  279;  Richardson  v.  CrandaU, 
48  N.  Y.  348,  362  ;  Snell  v.  Dwight.  120 
Mass.  9 ;  Scott  v.  Brown  (1892),  2  Q.  B. 
724,  730. 

>  A  uthorities  cited  in  preceding  notes 
on  illegal  contracts. 
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court  affords  the  most  adequate  remedy  for  the  injured  party 
by  raising  in  his  favor  a  constructive  trust  For  the  wrong- 
doing trustee  is  then  compelled  to  re-convey  the  property,  or 
the  procedure  by  which  he  acquired  it  is  declared  to  be  null 
and  void  and  set  aside;  and  thus  the  legal  estate  is  vested 
in  the  rightful  owner.  ^  In  the  absence  of  any  controlling 
statute  (a),  and  pursuant  to  the  maxim,  ^^he  who  seeks  equity 
must  do  equity,''  the  party  who  obtains  such  redress  is  also 
required  to  place  the  other  party  as  nearly  as  possible  in  statu 
quo;  as,  for  example,  by  repaying  the  principal  of  a  usurious 
loan  with  legal  interest  upon  the  same.^ 

§  888.  (fi)  Constructive  Tmsts  arising  from  Fraud  presumed 
or  apprehended  from  the  Relations  or  Circumstances  of  the 
Parties.  —  Whenever  the  condition  or  position  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  transaction  is  such  that  the  other  may  have 
acquired  an  unfair  advantage  more  easily  than  in  ordinary 
cases,  a  court  of  equity  will  investigate  the  whole  matter 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  readily  presume  fraud,  unless  its 
absence  is  clearly  proved.'  Also,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possible  though  hidden  or  uudiscoverable  perpetration  of 
such  a  wrong,  that  court  will  sometimes,  under  circum- 
stances of  this  nature,  declare  a  constructive  trust  to  exist, 
without  directly  presuming   any  fraud.*     Apprehension  of 

(a)  In  New  York,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  the  "  borrower  "  of 
money  upon  usarioos  iuterest  may  have  redress  in  equity,  without  paying 
back  or  tendering  any  of  the  consideration  received.  R.  S.  9th  ed.  p.  1856 
(1  R.  S.  772),  §  8;  L.  1837,  ch.  430,  §  4.  But  this  statute,  being  in  dero- 
gation of  sound  equitable  principles,  is  very  strictly  construed.  And  any 
one  other  than  the  "borrower"  personally  must  do  equity,  by  restoring 
the  amount  of  the  loan  with  legal  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  relief.  Such 
is  the  devisee  or  heir  of  the  borrower,  who  has  secured  the  loan  by  a 
usurious  mortgage.  The  devisee,  heir,  or  other  holder  of  the  land  who 
thus  takes  it  subject  to  the  mortgage,  must  pay  or  tender  the  principal  of 
the  debt  with  legal  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  an  equitable  decree  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  mortgage.     Buckingham  r.  Coming,  91  N.  T.  525. 

1  That   19,   the   ordinary  equitable  the  parties  contracting;  and  this  goes 

remedy  of  restitution  is  granted,  §  373,  farther  than  the  rule  of  law,  which 

supra.  is,  that  fraud  mutt  he  proved,  not  pre- 

3  Walker  v.  Dalt,  1  Oh.  Gas.  276;  somed.''    Hoghtonv.  Hoghton,15Beav. 

Buckingham  v.  Coming.  91  N.  Y.  525;  278;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  49  U.  8.  183; 

Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  222.  Union  Pacific  R'way  v.  Harris,  158  U.  8. 

*  In  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  2  Ves.  326 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  194 ;  2  Story, 

Sr.  125,  Lord  Hardwicke  said  that  the  Eq.  Jur.  §  239. 

"  third  species  of  fraud  may  be  presumed  *  Dayoue  v.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch. 

from  the  drcumstances  and  condition  of  (N.  T.)  252,  259 ;  Moore  v,  Moore,  5 
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fraud  is  the  causa  vXtima  of  all  constructive  trusts  which 
arise  merely  from  the  relations  or  circumstances  of  the 
parties.  In  some  cases  it  exists  only  as  an  apprehension^ 
while  in  others  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  merge  into  a 
presumption.  Thus,  when  a  trustee  purchases  the  trust  prop- 
erty at  his  own  sale  of  the  same,  a  constructive  trust  is  ordi- 
narily declared  in  order  to  prevent  possible  fraud,  because 
of  the  aversion  of  equity  to  letting  a  trustee  occupy  a  position 
in  which  he  might  so  easily  commit  fraud  without  fear  of 
detection;^  while  a  gift  of  land  from  a  client  to  his  attorney, 
who  is  conducting  legal  proceedings  relative  to  such  land,  is 
presumed  to  be  fraudulent  and  becomes  the  basis  of  a  construc- 
tive trust^  Since  the  shadow  of  the  same  wrong  falls  through 
the  windows  of  Equity  athwart  all  such  cases,  and  they  all 
involve  the  same  kinds  and  classes  of  parties,  logically  they 
are  all  to  be  discussed  in  the  same  chapter. 

§  884.  Mental  Weakness,  Drunkenness^  Duress^  Undue  In- 
floenoe.  —  One  of  the  clearest  groups  of  instances  of  this  char- 
acter is  that  of  contracts  between  parties,  one  of  whom  is 
affected  by  mental  weakness,  intoxication,  undue  influence, 
duress,  fear,  apprehension,  or  extreme  distress.'  Mere 
weakness  of  intellect  alone,  when  there  is  no  confidential 
relation  between  the  contracting  parties  and  they  deal  ^^at 
arm's  length,"  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  interference 
of  equity;^  nor  is  a  state  of  drunkenness,  which  does  not 
make  the  person  substantially  non  compos  mentis.^    But  when 

N.  T.  256;  People  v.  Open  Board  of  Me.  21;   HiU  on  Trostees,  156;   Co. 

Stock  Brokers'  Bailding  Ck>.,  92  N.  T.  Lit.  447  a. 

98;  Scholle  v.  SchoUe,  101  N.  Y.  167^;  *  Osmond  r.  Fitxroy,3  P.  Wms.  129; 

Corbin  v.  Baker,  167  N.  T.  128 ;  Yeackle  Hjer  v.  Little,  20  N.  J.  £q.  443 ;  Lozear 

V.  Litchfield,  13  AUen  (Mass.), 417,419;  r.  Shields,  23  N.  J.  £q.  509;  Aiman  v. 

Rich  V.  Black,  173  Pa  St.  92, 99 ;  Beck-  Stoat,  42  Pa.  St.  \U\  Ex  parU  Allen, 

lej  V.  Schlag,  46  N.  J.  £q.  533 ;  Tajlor  15  Mass.  58 ;  Mann  v.  Betterly,  21  Vt. 

r.  Calvert,  138  Ind.  67 ;  Fox  r.  Macreth,  326 ;  Rogers  v.  Higgins,  57  111.  244, 247 ; 

1  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  115,  note;   Hill  on  Stiner  v,  Stiner,  58  Barb.  (N.  T.)  643. 

Trustees,  248,  note;  Bispham's  Prin.  Bat,  of  coarse,  a  rery  great  lack  of 

£q.  §  94.  mental  ability,  snch  as  results  in  idiocy 

1  See  cases  cited  in  last  preceding  or  insanity,  renders  the  contract  void, 

note,  also  §  387,  infra,  or  at  least  voidable,  in  any  coart  having 

3  Holmes  v.  Loynes,  4  DeG.  M.  &  G.  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter. 
270;  Morgan  v,  Minot,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  ^  Gore  v.  Gibson,  13  M.  &  W.  623; 

638;  Newman  r.  Payne,  2  Vee.  199,  Cory  p.  Cory,  1  Ves.  Sr.  19;  Selah  v. 

200;  Greenfield's  Est.,  14  Pa.  St  489,  Selah,  23  N.  J.  Eq.  185;  Gombault  v, 

506;  §  390,  infra.  Public  Adm*r,  4  Bradf.  (N.   Y.)  226; 

'  Ralston  v.  Tnrpin,  129  U.  S.  663 ;  Flack  v.  Rea,  51  N.  J.  Eq.  233 ;  In  re 

Neilson  v.  McDonald,  6   Johns.  Ch.  Schusler's  Est,  198  Pa.  St  81. 
(N.  T.)  S01»  310;  Oak  v.  Dnstin,  79  ' 
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one  of  the  parties  is  bo  intoxicated  or  so  mentally  deficient  as 
to  lead  the  court  to  belicTe  that  he  probably  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing,  the  presumption  is  against  the  other  party 
to  the  contract ;  and  he  must  fairly  clear  himself  of  all  im- 
putation of  fraud,  or  have  a  constructive  trust  raised  against 
the  property  which  he  has  acquired  by  the  transaction.^ 
And,  as  was  explained  heretofore,^  mental  incapacity  much 
less  than  this,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  and 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  may  be  enough  to  raise 
such  a  trust,  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  fact  of  inadequacy 
of  consideration,  or  there  are  other  slight  circumstances  in- 
dicating that  the  stronger  mind  may  have  taken  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  weaker.'  So,  not  only  those  grosser  forms 
of  duress  for  which  there  is  a  remedy  in  a  court  of  law,  — 
duress  of  imprisonment,  or  per  minasj  or  by  threats  against 
life  or  limb,  ^  —  but  also  the  more  subtle  duress  of  the  volition, 
called  ^^ equitable  duress,"  and  such  influence  as  is  ^ undue,'' 
which  without  direct  force  or  bodily  constraint  compels  a 
person  to  do  something  that  he  does  not  wish  to  do,  will 
move  a  court  of  equity  to  imply  a  constructive  trust  in  his 
favor  ;^  ^for  in  cases  of  this  sort  he  has  no  free  will,  but 
stands  in  vinculi^.**^  **As  between  parties  occupying  no 
relation  of  confidence  in  or  toward  each  other,  or  of  control  by 
reason  of  position,  employment,  or  otherwise,  imdue  influence 
can  rarely  be  imputed  without  showing  some  degree  of  fear, 
or  threats,  or  advantage  taken  of  position,  or  imfair  practices 

1  Gore  V.  Gibson,  13  M.  &  W.  628;  nardy   (1896),  S  Ch.  437;  I  Perry  on 

Johnson  v.  Mellicott,  3  P.  Wms.  130,  Trnsts,  §§  190, 191 ;  HiU  on  Trn^ees, 

note  ;  Thackrah  v.  Haas,  1 19  U.  S.  499 ;  155. 

8elah  v.  Selah,  23  N.  J.  Eq.  185 ;  Mans-  *  Ripley  r.  Gelston.  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 

field's  Case,  1 2  Rep.  1 23 ;  Howe  v,  Howe,  201 ;  Gnilleaume  r.  Rowe,  94  N.  Y.  268 ; 

99  Mass.  88;  Helbreg  r.  Schumann,  150  Elliott  v,  Swartwout,  35  U.  S.   137; 

IU.12;  Hill  on  Trnstees,  46.  Fairbanks  v.  Snow,    145    Mass.    153; 

*  §§380-^82,  supra.  Heaps  v.  Dunham,  95  IH  583;   Mots 

•  Allore  V.  Jewell,  94  U.  S.  506,  511 ;  v.  Mitchell,  91  Pa.  St  114 ;  1  Blackst. 
Griffith  V.  Gody,  113  U.  S.  89,  95 ;  Rals-  Com.  p.  *  131. 

ton  V.  Tnrpin,  129  U.  S.  663 ;  Dundee  '  Williams  v,  Bayley,  L.  R.  1  Eng. 

Chem.  Works  v.  Connor,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  &  Ir.  App.  218;  Eadie  v.  Slimmon,  26 

576;  Borden  v.  White,  44  N.  J.  Eq.  N.  Y.  9;  McCandless  v.  Engle,  51  Pa. 

291 ;   Raw  v.  Von  Zedliti,  132  Mass.  St  309 ;   Dolliver  r.  DoUiver,  94  Cal. 

164;  Churchill  t;.  Scott,  65  Mich.  485;  642;  Bryant  v.  Peck  &  Co.,  154  Mass. 

Yount  V.  Yount,  144  Ind.  133 ;  Stepp  r.  460 ;  BeU  v.  CampbeU,  123  Mo.  1 ;  Fry 

Frampton,  179  Pa.  St  284;  Higbberger  r.  Lane,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Dir.  312,  322; 

V.  Stiffler,  21  Md.  338 ;  Brice  v.  Brice,  Chicago,  etc  R.  Co.  v,  Belliwith,  55 

5  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  533,  549;  Maggini  v.  U.  S.  App.  113;  Jones  r.  A.  &  V.  B. 

Fezzoni,  76  Cal.  631 ;  Jones  v.  Thorop-  Co.,  72  Miss.  22. 
son,  5  Del  Ch.  374;  Rees  v.  De  Ber-  •  2  Story,  Eq.  Jnr.  §  239. 
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or  persuasion,  involving  in  some  degree  a  species  of  fraud. 
But  when  any  of  these  elements  enter  into  and  constitute  part 
of  the  circumstances  attending  a  transaction,  and  controlling 
the  will  of  a  party  making  a  deed  or  other  contract,  courts  of 
equity  have  long  been  accustomed  to  give  relief.^ 

§  385.  Confidential  Relations.  —  But  the  most  numerous 
and  important  groups  of  cases,  in  which  constructive  trusts 
are  brought  into  being  in  the  manner  now  under  discussion, 
are  those  in  which  some  confidential  relation  exists  between 
the  contracting  or  interested  parties.  Such  are  the  relations 
between  truste^  and  cestui  que  trust,  guardian  and  ward,  attorney 
and  client,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  principal  and 
agent,  directors  of  a  corporation  and  the  corporation  itself  and 
its  stockholders,  minister  or  priest  and  parishioner,  tenants  in 
common,  joints-tenants,  or  other  co-owners  of  property,  employer 
and  employee,  partners,  close  friends,  intimate  neighbors,  and 
the  like.  Equity  looks  with  suspicion  upon  agreements  and 
transactions  between  such  person  ;  and,  when  the  outcome 
is  that  he  in  whom  the  confidence  is  reposed  acquires  prop- 
erty from  or  through  the  other,  frequently  either  the  arrange- 
ment is  wholly  set  aside  without  proof,  or  the  burden  of 
showing  the  fairness  of  the  contract  is  thrown  upon  him  who 
has  acquired  the  legal  estate,  or,  if  he  fail  to  prove  this,  he 
is  declared  to  hold  the  property  as  constructive  trustee  for 
the  other  party .^  Each  of  the  most  important  of  these  re- 
lations requires  a  separate  discussion.  There  are  three  of 
them  to  be  first  discussed,  the  existence  of  either  of  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  create  a  presumption  against  the  fidu- 
ciary party  who  seeks  to  acquire  for  his  own  benefit  the 
property  affected  by  the  trust  or  confidence.  These  are  the 
relations  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  triist^  guardian  and  ward,  and 
attorney  and  client.  The  other  confidential  relations  above 
stated  call  for  careful  scrutiny  by  the  court ;  and,  while  neither 
of  them  alone  will  ordinarily  be  ground  for  implying  a  trust, 

^  Per  Smith,  J.,  in  Eadie  v.  Slimmon,  great  that  the  presnmption  oaght  to  be 

26  N.  T.  9, 11 ;  Adams  v.  Irving  Nat.  against  the  transaction,  and  the  person 

Bk.,  116  N.  Y.  606;  Peyser  v.  Mayor,  holding  the  tmst  or  influence  ought  to 

70  N.  Y.  497,  501 ;  Osborn  v,  Bobbins,  be  required  to  yindicate  it  from  all  fraud, 

36  N.  Y.  365;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  230 ;  or  to  continue  to  hold  the  property  in 

1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  192.  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  ward,  cestui 

^  "  The  ground  of  this  rule  is,  that  que  tnat,  or  other  t>erson   holding  a 

the  danger  of  allowing  persons  holding  similar  relation."     1  Perry  on  Trusts, 

such  relations  of  trust  and  influence  §  194. 
with  others  to  deal  with  them  is  so 
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yet,  with  other  suspicious  circumstances  though  often  rerj 
slight,  they  will  give  rise  to  such  an  implication. 

§  386.  Trustee  and  Cestoi  qne  Trust.  —  The  trustee  of  an 
active  trust,  because  of  his  control  of  the  property  and  superior 
knowledge  concerning  it,  usually  has  an  important  advantage 
over  the  beneficiaries.  His  position  also  naturally  gives  to 
him  an  ascendency  and  influence  over  their  minds,  which  is 
apt  to  be  powerfully  available  in  his  favor.  Therefore,  when 
he  purchases  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  property  from  the  cestui 
que  trtistj  or  obtains  a  gift  of  it  inter  vivos  from  him,  it  is  pre- 
sumed in  equity  that  these  advantages  have  been  unfairly 
utilized ;  ^  and  the  burden  is  accordingly  placed  upon  the  pur- 
chaser or  donee  to  prove  that  he  dealt  honestly  and  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  the  other  party  acted  freely,  and  was 
fully  and  fairly  informed  of  all  the  circumstances,  such 
as  the  value  of  the  property,  present  or  prospective,  the 
conditions  and  rights  of  all  the  parties,  and  all  other  matters 
by  which  the  transaction  was  affected,  or  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  influenced.^  In  other  words,  such  a  sale 
or  gift  shifts  the  ordinary  burden  of  proof.  And  when 
the  vendor  or  donor  comes  into  equity,  praying  that  a  con- 
structive trust  in  the  property  be  declared  in  his  favor  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  he  succeeds,  unless  the  donee  or  vendee  clearly 
proves  that  the  entire  transaction  on  his  part  was  fair,  open, 
and  above-board.  In  order  that  the  transfer  shall  stand,  the 
court  must  be  convinced  that  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
trustee,  nor  any  ignorance  or  disability  on  the  part  of  the  cestui 
que  trusty  nor  any  influence  unduly  exercised  by  the  former 
over  the  latter,  materially  affected  the  gift  or  sale.' 

These  things  can  be  most  easily  proved  by  the  trustee,  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  when  he  has  purchased  the 

1  Coles  V.  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  SS4;  Yon^  v.  Hooper,  73  Ala.  119;  Cole 

Boagan    v.    McPberaon  (1902),  App.  v.  Stokes,  IIS   N.  C.  270;  Bispham's 

Cas.  197 ;  Adams  v.  Cowen,  177  U.  S.  Prin.  £q.  §  237. 
471,  484 ;  Goldsmith  v.  Goldsmith,  145  *  MoU  v.  Mott,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  192, 199; 

N.  Y.  313;  Rjle  v.  Ryle,  41  N.  J.  Eq.  Hammell  v.  Hyatt,  59  N.  J.  £q.  174; 

682;   Wright  v.  Smith,  23  N.  J.  Eq.  Coombe's  Ex'r  v.  Carthew,  59  N.  J. 

106 ;  Smith  t;.  Townshend,  27  Md.  368 ;  Eq.  638 ;  Wright  v.  Smith,  23  N.  J.  Eq. 

Fox  V.  Macreth,  1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  115,  106;  Graves  v.  Waterman,  63  N.  Y.  657; 

note;   1  Perrjr  on  Trasts,  §  195;  Hill  Davone t;.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 

on  Trustees,  158.  252,  258  ;  Miggett*s  Appeal,  109  Pa.  St 

'  Cases  cited  in  last  preceding  note ;  520 ;  Darlington's  Estate,  147  Pa.  St. 

Spencer's  Appeal,  80  Pa.  St.  317,  332;  624;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  {  195;  fiisp- 

Cadwallader's  Appeal,  64  Pa.  St.  293 ;  ham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  237. 
Smith  V,  Drake,  23  N.  J.  Eq.  302; 
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realty  for  a  full  and  adequate  consideration.  And,  the  less 
the  purchase  price  in  proportion  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property,  the  greater,  as  a  rule,  is  the  burden  of  proof 
which  rests  upon  him.  Hence,  that  burden  is  heaviest  in 
case  of  a  gift  inter  vivoB^  a  pure  gratuity  from  the  beneficial 
owner,  who  is  living  and  might  personally  enjoy  the  property 
if  he  did  not  give  it  away.^  It  is  natural  and  right  that 
the  presumption  against  the  freedom  and  fairness  of  a  gift 
under  these  conditions  should  be  very  strong.  Still  it  is  well 
settled  that  the  trustee,  in  such  a  case,  by  affirmatively  showing 
absolute  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  on  his  own  part,  full 
disclosure  by  him  of  all  the  attending  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  complete  freedom  and  facility  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  cestui^  may  establish  his  right  to  retain  the  prop- 
erty for  his  own  benefit.* 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cestui  que  trust  by  his  mil 
makes  a  devise  or  legacy  to  his  trustee,  it  is  decided  by  most 
of  the  authorities  that,  while  the  relationship  of  the  parties  is  a 
circumstance  of  suspicion  to  be  given  due  weight  in  a  contest 
over  this  provision  of  the  will,  yet  it  is  not  in  and  of  itself 
sufficient  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  donee  by  creat- 
ing a  presumption  of  fraud  against  him.*  The  cestui  que  trust 
at  his  death  mu4it  let  the  property  pass  over  to  some  one.  And  it 
is  not  unnatural,  when  he  himself  can  no  longer  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits, that  he  should  desire  to  give  it  to  one  who  has  shown  him- 


1  Adams  v,  Cowen,  177  U.  8.  471 ; 
Barnard  v.  Gantz,  140  N.  T.  249,  256; 
Green  v.  Roworth,  1 13  N.  Y.  462 ;  Ten 
Eyck  V.  Whitbeck,  156  N.  Y.  341,  353 ; 
Gibbs  V.  N.  Y.  L.  Ins.  Co.,  67  How.  Pr. 
207 ;  Haydock  v.  Hajdock,  34  N.  J.  Eq. 
670 ;  Wright  v.  Vanderplank,  8  DeG.  M. 
&  G.  133,  137;  Hoghton  v,  Hoghton. 
15  Beav.  278;  Morlej  v.  Looghman 
(1893),  1  Ch.  736;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  49 
U.  S.  183 ;  Wi8tar*s  Appeal,  54  Pa.  St. 
60,  63 ;  Davis  v.  Strange,  86  Va.  793 ; 
Soberanes  t;.  Soberanes,  97  Cal.  140; 
Boss  V.  Conway,  92  Cal.  632. 

2  Cowee  V.  ComeU,  75  N.  Y.  91, 100 ; 
Pierce  v.  Pierce,  71  N.  Y.  154;  Matter 
of  WiU  of  Smith,  95  N.  Y.  616.  622; 
Nesbit  V,  Lockman.  34  N.  Y.  167;  Al- 
leard  v.  Skinner,  L.  R.  36  Ch.  Div.  145 ; 
1  Perry  on  Trosts,  §  195 ;  Bispham's 
Prin.  Eq.  §  231. 


*  Bancroft  v.  Otis,  91  Ala.  279 ; 
Eastis  V.  Montgomery,  93  Ala.  293; 
Matter  of  WiU  of  Smith,  95  N.  Y.  516 ; 
Loder  v.  Whelpley,  111  N.  Y.  239,  250; 
Matter  of  Cornell,  43  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
241,  aff'd  163  N.  Y.  608 ;  In  re  Adams* 
Estate,  201  Pa.  St.  502;  Scattergood  v. 
Kirk,  195  Pa.  St.  195;  Harp  v.  Parr, 
168  m.  459 ;  MackaU  v.  MackaU,  135 
U.  S.  167,  172,  2  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  582. 
Contra,  i.  e.,  that  such  relations  between 
testator  and  beneficiary  do  change  the 
bnrden  of  proof.  Hegnoy  v.  Head,  126 
Mo.  619;  Griffin  v.  Diffendorfer.  50 
Md.  466.  And  see  Kischman  v.  Scott, 
166  Mo.  214 ;  Berberet  v.  Berberet,  131 
Mo.  399;  Fnlton  v.  Andrews,  L.  R. 
7  Eng.  &  Ir.  App.  448,  461 ;  TyreU  v. 
Painton  (1894),  Prob.  151, 157. 
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self  to  be  an  honest  and  capable  trustee.  Besides,  the  donees 
under  a  will  are  usually  not  present  when  it  is  executed ;  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  place  upon  them  the  burden  of  proof 
concerning  a  matter  of  which  they  may  have  no  knowledge, 
and  possibly  no  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.^  A  mere  pas- 
sive or  dry  trustee,  moreover,  since  his  position  gives  him  no 
advantage  over  the  benficiaries,  may  take  by  any  form  of  pur- 
chase or  donation  from  them,  without  thereby  occasioning  a 
presumption  of  fraud  or  a  constructive  trust.^ 

§  887.  Tmstae's  Purohasa  of  Trust  Property.  —  The  basal 
principle,  which  operates  in  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  as  here 
explained,  is  that  a  trustee  shall  not  use  his  position  to  make 
any  profit  for  himself  out  of  the  trust  estate.'  An  expression 
of  the  same  principle,  even  more  emphatic,  occurs  when  a 
trustee  with  power  to  sell  the  trust  property  executes  the 
power  and  purchases  at  his  own  sale.  For,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  fraud  in  the  background,  but  without  actually  presum- 
ing its  existence,  a  court  of  equity,  at  the  option  of  the  cestui 
que  trusty  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  favorite,  the  trustee, 
aloof  from  a  position  where  he  could  so  easily  commit  undis- 
coverable  wrong,  will  treat  him  as  still  holding  the  property  in 
trust  for  the  same  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as  before.*  This 
it  will  do  whether  the  purchase  is  at  private  sale  or  public 
auction,*  directly  by  the  trustee  himself  or  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  one  or  more  third  parties.®  And  the  same 
stringent  rule  applies  to  every  one,  whether  technically  called 

1  Bancroft    v.    Otii,    91    AUl  279;  Morse  v,  HiU,  136   Masa.  60;  Rich  v. 

Matter  of  WiU  of  Smith,  95  N.  T.516.  Black,  173  Pa.  St.  92,  99;  Taylor  v, 

a  Parkesp.  White,  11  Ve8.209,226;  Calvert,  138  Ind.  67;  Scott  v.  Umhar- 

Inlow  V.  Christy,  187  Pa.  St.  186,  191.  ger,  41  CaL  410,  419;  Fox  v.  Mackreth, 

SeeFletcherv.  Bartlett,  157  Mass.  113.  1  Lead.    Cas.    £q.   115;    I   Peny  on 

»  Hill  on   Trustees,   159;    1   Lead.  Trusts,  §  195. 
Cas.  Eq.  (4th  Am.  ed.)  62  Amer.  note.  '  Campbell  v.  Walker,  5  Yes.  678, 

*  Downes  v.    Grazebrook,    3    Mer.  680,  13  Ves.  601 ;  Davoue  r.  Fanning, 

200;   Farrar  v.  Farrar,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  252;  Boerum  v, 

Div.  395,  409;    Dougan  v.  McPherbou  Schenck,    41    N.    T.    182;    Adams  v. 

(1902),    App.    Cas.    197;    Daroue    v.  Cowen,  177  U.  S.  471 ;  French  i?.  Pitts- 

Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  252 ;  De  burg  Vehicle  Co.,  184  Pa.  St.  161,  163; 

Caters  v.  Le  Ray    De    Chaumont,  3.  Ives  v.  Ashley,  97  Mass.  198 ;  Broder  v, 

Paige  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  178;  Fulton  v.  Whit-  Conklin,  121  Cal.  282. 
ney,  66  N.  Y.  548  ;  Dodge  v.  Stevens,  •  Moore    r.    Moore,  5  N.  Y.  256 ; 

94  N.  Y.    209 ;    Amherst    College  v.  People  v.  Open  Board  of  Stock  Brokers, 

Rich,    151  N.   Y.   282,  340;    Kahn   v.  Building  Co.,  92  N.  Y.  98;  Bassett  v. 

Chapin,  152  N.  Y.  305,  309 ;  Hammond  Shoemaker,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  538  ;  DeCelis 

V,  Hopkins,  143  U.  S.  224 ;  Yeackel  v.  v.  Porter.  59  Cal.  464 ;  Gibson  v.  Bai^ 

Litchfield,  13  AUen  (Mass.),  417,419;  boor,  100 N.  C.  192. 
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trustees  or  not,  such  as  executors,  administrators,  mortgagees, 
attorneys,  agents,  and  the  like,  who  assume  to  buy  property  for 
themselves,  under  circumstances  fiduciary  or  confidential  which 
impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  acting  disinterestedly  for  others.^ 
Thus,  where  a  son  was  employed  as  agent  by  his  father  to  buy 
land  at  the  sale  on  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  held  by  the  latter, 
and  the  maximum  price  which  he  should  bid  was  fixed  at 
$16,000,  a  purchase  of  it  by  him,  or  for  him  through  a  third 
party,  for  $16,000,  was  held  to  be  in  trust  for  the  father  and  his 
heirs  at  their  election.^  The  agent,  being  in  the  affair  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  could  not  use  his  position  to  his  own 
advantage,  if  the  principal  chose  to  treat  the  transaction  as  his 
own.*  So  a  conveyance  by  an  executor,  acting  under  a  power 
of  sale  in  the  will,  to  a  person  having  the  same  surname  as 
himself,  and  a  deed  for  practically  the  same  consideration  as 
the  other  from  such  person  to  the  executor  within  four  days 
thereafter,  both  instruments  being  recorded  at  substantially 
the  same  time,  were  held  to  be  facts  sufiicient  to  justify  one 
in  refusing  subsequently  to  complete  a  contract  to  purchase 
from  the  executor  individually,  on  the  ground  that  he  held  the 
land  as  a  constructive  trustee  for  his  original  beneficiaries.* 
In  this  class  of  cases  there  is  more  than  the  mere  shifting  of 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  fiduciary.  Having  acted  without 
any  authorization  from  the  court,  he  is  not  even  permitted  to 
prove,  against  the  wish  of  the  beneficiaries,  that  he  has  fairly 
acquired  the  trust  property  for  himself ;  but  they,  at  their  own 
election  and  without  more,  may  fasten  a  constructive  trust 
upon  it  in  his  hands.^ 

This  absolute  right  of  the  cestuis  que  trustent  may  of  course 
be  waived  or  relinquished  by  them,^  or  lost  by  their  laches  or 
by  lapse  of  time.^    And,  where  the  trustee  has  an  interest  of 

1  Adams  v.  Cown,  177  U.  S.  471 ;  101  N.  Y.  167.  171 ;  Ives  v,  Ashley,  97 

Hill  on   Trustees,  428,  and  notes;   1  Mass.  198;  Bassett  v.  Shoemaker,  46 

Peny  on  Tmsts  §  195,  and  notes.  N.  J.  Eq.  538 ;  Bispham's  Prin.  £q. 

«  Moore  v.  Moore.  5  N.  Y.  256.  §  94 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  195. 

»  Moore  v.  Moore,  5  N.  Y.  256,  261 ;  •  Hoyt  v,  Latham,  14.3  U.  S.  553 ; 

Morse  v.  HiU,  136  Mass.  60;  Bassett  v.  Hammond  v.  Hopkins,  143  U.  S.  224; 

Shoemaker,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  538.  Harrington  v.  Erie  Co.   Savings  Bk., 

*  People  r.  Open  Board  of  Stock  101  N.  Y.  257 ;  Yeackel  v.  Litchfield, 
Brokers  Bld'ng  Co.,  92  N.  Y.  98.  13  AUen  (Mass.),  417,  419  ;  Ives  o.  Ash- 

•  CampbeU  v.  Walker,  5  Ves.  678,  ley,  97  Mass.  198;  Plucker  v.  Teller, 
680;  Davooe  r.  Fanning,  2  Johns.  Ch.  174  Pa.  St.  529;  Pearce  v.  Gramble,  72 
(N.  Y.)  252,  259-261  ;  Moore  v.  Moore,  Ala.  341  ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  197. 
6  N.  Y.  256,  261 ;  Fulton  v.  Whitney,  See  Kullman  v.  Cox,  167  N.  Y.  41 1. 

66    N.    Y.    548;  SchoUe   v,   SchoUe,  ^  Kahn  p.  Chapin,  152  N.  Y.  305; 
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bis  own  to  protect  by  bidding  at  the  sale  of  the  trust  property, 
as,  for  example,  where  he  has  an  individual  part  ownership 
therein,  and  he  makes  special  application  to  the  court  for 
permission  to  buy  for  himself,  which,  upon  the  hearing  of  all 
those  who  are  interested,  or  their  being  given  their  day  in  court 
and  full  opportunity  to  be  heard,  is  duly  granted,  ^^  then  he  can 
make  a  purchase  which  is  valid  and  binding  upon  all  the  parties 
interested,  and  under  which  he  can  obtain  a  perfect  title."  ^ 
But  a  constructive  trust  may  fasten  upon  his  purchase,  if  he 
fail  to  comply  exactly  with  all  these  requisites.  He  can  not, 
for  instance,  rely  on  the  formal  leave  to  buy  which  is  usually 
given  to  all  the  parties  by  the  decree  in  a  foreclosure  or  par- 
tition suit.^  His  application  must  be  9pecial^  and  with  every- 
body in  court  who  could  have  any  ground  to  object.  *'  The* 
power  resides  in  the  court  to  relieve  from  the  rule."  *  And  it 
has  been  held  in  New  York,  by  a  decision,  which  if  it  does  not 
undermine  the  priniciple  of  protection  to  the  beneficiaries  may 
at  least  break  down  some  of  its  fortifications,  that,  if  every  one 
in  interest  be  thus  specially  brought  before  the  court,  it  may 
grant  such  relief  by  confirming  a  purchase  by  a  trustee^  who  had 
a  personal  interest  to  protect,  but  who  did  not  obtain  before 
the  sale  any  judicial  authorization  to  bid  in  his  own  behalf.^ 
When  a  sale  has  been  honestly  made  to  an  outside  party, 
the  trustee  acting  bona  fide  may,  thereafter,  validly  purchase 
from  or  through  him  without  any  sanction  of  the  court.®  And 
it  is  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  some 
states,  though  strongly  denied  in  others,^  that  he  may  pur- 
Hammond  V.  Hopkins,  143  U.  S.  224 ;  *  Anthorities  cited  in  last  two  pre- 
Hopper  V.  Hopper,  79  Md.  400 ;  Har-  ceding  notes.  If  they  ose  trust  funds  in 
rison  r.  Manson,  95  Va.  593 ;  Thompson  the  porchase,  the  profit  of  a  resale  be- 
V.  Hartline,  105  Ala.  263;  Darling  v.  longs  to  the  cettui  que  trust.  Baker's 
Potts,  118  Mo.  506 ;  Barber  v.  Bowen,  Appeal,  120  Pa.  St  33. 
47  Minn.  118;  In  re  Boles  &  British  «  Corbin  v.  Baker,  167  N.  T.  128, 
Land  Co.  (1902)  1  Ch.  244;  Bisphams  134. 
Prin.  Eq.  §  94.  »  Corbin  r.  Baker,   167  N.  Y.  128. 

1  Scholle  V.  Scholle,  101  N.  Y.  167,      See  Kullman  v.  Cox,  167  N.  Y.  411; 
172;  Corbin  v.  Baker.  167  N.  Y.  128,       Kirsch  v.  Tozier,  143  N.  Y.  390. 
133 ;  Colgate's  Executor  v.  Colgate.  23  «  Welch  v.  McGrath,  59  Iowa,  519. 

N.  J.  Eq.  372;  Markle's  Estate,  182  Pa.  And  see  Patterson  v.  Lemiug,  118  Pa. 
St.  378  ;  Boswell  i;.  Coaks,  L.  R.  23  Ch.  St.  671  ;  Stewart  v.  FeUows,  128  HL 
Dir.  302,310 ;  Farmer  v.  Dean,  32  Beav.  480.  But,  of  course,  such  transactions 
327 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts  (5th  ed.),  §  195,  are  scrutinized  bj  the  courts  with  the 
note  (a).  most  rigid  care ;  and  it  must  be  very 

3  Fulton  V.  Whitney,  66  N.  Y.  548 ;      clear  that  the  trustee  was  not  person- 
Torrey  v.  Bank  of  Orleans,  9  Paige      ally  interested  in  the  first  purchase. 
(N.  Y.),  649 ;  BoflweU  v.  Coaks,  L.  B.  ^  MarshaU  v,  Carson,  38  N.  J.  Eq. 

23  Ch.  Dir.  302,  310.  250 ;  UUl  on  Trustees,  160,  250. 
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chase  directly  at  the  sale  when  it  is  not  by  or  for  him,  but 
by  some  independent  party,  as  when  it  is  made  pursuant  to 
an  adverse  judgment  or  decree.^ 

§  888.  Trustee's  Purchase  of  Bnctimbrance  — Renewal  of  Lease 
in  his  own  Name.  —  As  one  who  occupies  a  fiduciary  position 
can  not  acquire  a  clear  title  to  the  trust  property,  except  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  explained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, so  he  can  not  obtain  for  his  own  benefit,  save  under  like 
conditions,  any  claim,  encumbrance,  or  outstanding  lien  against 
or  interest  in  that  propei^y.^  Being  trustee,  he  must  act 
wholly  for  the  trust.  Many  other  illustrations  of  this  salu- 
tary principle  are  supplied  by  the  authorities.  But  the  only 
one  which  needs  to  be  added  here  is  that  of  a  renewal  of  a 
lease  in  his  own  name  by  one  who  holds  it  in  a  fiduciary  or 
quasi-fiduciary  capacity.  Such  renewal  enures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  cestui  que  trusty  or  other  party  beneficially  interested 
in  the  original  leasehold.^  In  the  famous  ^^  Rumford  Market 
Case,"  *  it  was  so  decided,  although  the  trustee,  who  ultimately 
took  the  new  lease  in  his  own  name  and  ostensibly  for  his  own 
benefit,  at  first  attempted  to  obtain  a  renewal  expressly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cestuis  que  trustentj  who  were  infants,  and 
the  landlord  refused  to  grant  it  in  that  form,  because,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  would  then  have  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
payment  of  the  rent.  And,  in  cases  like  that  of  "  The  Hoff- 
man House,"  in  New  York,^  where  one  partner  has  endeavored 
for  himself  alone  to  renew  a  lease  owned  and  controlled  by  the 

1  AUen  V,  GiUett,  127  U.    S.  589;  N.  Y.  556;    McGuire  v.  DevUn,  158 

Fisk  V.  Sarber,  6  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  18;  Mass.  63;  Jones's  Estate,  179  Pa.  St. 

Bruner  p.  Finley,  187  Pa.  St.  389;  IlaU  36;  Wood  v.  Irwin,  163  Pa.  St.  413, 

V.  Bliss,  118  Mass.  554.    Bnt  here  again  414;  Petrie  v.  Badenoch,  102  Mich.  45  ; 

it  mnst  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  court  Crone  v.  Crone,  180  111.  599.    And  this 

that  the  trustee  has  acted  in  entire  good  principle  applies  to  all  cases  in  which, 

&ith,  and  not  availed  himself  of  any  ad-  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  the  orig- 

vantage  growing  out  of  his  position.  inal  lease,  a  renewal  has  been  obtained 

See  Mullen  v,  Doyle,  147  Pa.  St  512 ;  by  one   person    to  the  detriment   of 

Parshall's  Appeal,  65  Pa.  St.  234.  another  who  had  an  interest  in  the  same.  ' 

^  Parkist  v.  Alexander,  1  Johns.  Ch.  In  re  Lulham,  53  L.  J.  Ch.  n.  s.  928, 

(N.  Y.)  394;  Dickey's  Appeal,  73  Pa.  931;  MiUhell  v.  Reed,  61  N.  Y.  123, 

St.  218,    247  ;    Baker   v.   Whiting,  3  84  N.  Y.  556. 

Snmn.  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.)  475;  Wellfordr.  *  Keech  v.   Sandford,  1  Lead.  Cas. 

Chancellor,   5  Gratt.   (Va.)   39.      See  Eq.  44,  called  the   Rumford   Market 

Kennedy  v,  De  Tafford  (1896),  1  Ch.  Case,  because  the  lease  was  of    the 

762.  market-place  of  that  name. 

»  Keech  v.  Sandford,  1  Lead.  Cas.  »  Mitchell  v.  Reed,  61  N.  Y.  123,  84 

Eq.  44  ;  HiU  r.  Hill,  3  H.  L.  Cas.  828 ;  N.  Y.  556. 
MitcheU  v.  Beed,  61  N.  Y.  123,  84 
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firm,  he  has  uniformly  been  held,  on  application  of  the  other 
members,  to  be  a  constructive  trustee  for  all  the  partners.* 
This  application  of  the  principle,  which  forbids  a  trustee  to 
profit  by  his  position,  is  uniformly  adhered  to  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.^  But  an  exception  appears  under  circumstances 
such  as  arose  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  landlord  refused  to 
renew  a  lease  of  a  colliery  unless  there  was  taken  with  it 
another  colliery,  the  leasing  and  operating  of  which  would  call 
for  the  outlay  of  large  additional  sums  of  money.  The  first 
lease  —  of  the  one  colliery  —  being  held  by  a  trustee,  it  was 
decided  that  he  acted  properly  in  refusing  to  risk  the  trust 
moneys  in  the  larger  enterprise.  And  he  having  taken  the 
new  and  more  extensive  lease  with  his  own  funds,  and  the 
entire  transaction  being  proved  to  be  fair  and  bonafide^  it  was 
held  that  no  trust  was  to  be  raised  by  equitable  construction 
against  him.'  It  follows  that,  where  the  lease  can  not  be 
renewed  and  held  for  the  cestuii  without  running  counter  to 
the  well-settled  principles  which  govern  the  conduct  of  trustees, 
the  fiduciary  holder  is  free  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  which 
would  otherwise  preclude  him  from  taking  a  renewal  for  his 
own  benefit. 

«  §  889.  Conolosion  as  to  Trustee  and  Cestui  Que  Trust.  —  The 
cases  here  given,  in  which  equity  raises  constructive  trusts 
because  of  the  apprehension  of  fraud,  are  simply  the  most  im- 
portant instances  of  the  operation  of  a  general  rule.  And  that 
rule  makes  the  court  quick  to  afford  a  remedy,  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  trust,  whenever  one  party  occupies  a  posi- 
tion towards  another  which  would  enable  him  readily  to  com- 
mit fraud  without  likelihood  of  detection.  It  applies,  not  only 
to  the  technical  position  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  but  also, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  closeness  of  the 
confidence,  to  all  the  fiduciary  and  quasi-fiduciary  relationships 
discussed  in  this  chapter.^ 

1  See  also  In  re  Lnlhsin,  53  L.  J.  *  Tomer  v.  Sawyer,  150  U.  S.  578; 

Ch.  V.  8.  928;   Palmer  v.  Young,   1  Van    Home    v.  Fonda,  5  Johns.  Ch. 

Vem.  276;  Winslow  ».  Tighe,  2  BallA  (N.  Y.)  388,  409;  Tanney  v.  Tanney, 

B.  195;  Featherstonaugh  r.  Fen  wick,  159  Pa.  St.   277;   Fellows  r.  Loomis, 

17  Ves.  298;  Crone  v.  Crone,  180  111.  170  Pa.  St.  415;  Hyndman  v.  Hynd- 

599 ;  Keech  v.  Sandford,  1  Lead.  Cas.  man,  19  Yt  9 ;  McHan  v.  Ordway,  76 

£q.  44^  Amer.  note.  Ala.  347.    And  see   Stevens  v.  Bey- 

<  Aothorities  cited  in  last  three  pre-  nolds,  143  Ind.  467  ;    Kennedy  v.  De 

ceding  notes.  Trafford  (1896),  1  Ch.  762. 

•  In  re  MarUe's  Estate.  182  Pa.  St. 
878. 
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§  890.  Attorney  and  CUent.  —  The  operation  of  the  rules 
above  discussed  is  so  strong  between  attorney  and  client,  because 
of  the  powerful  influence  which  the  former  is  supposed  to 
exercise  over  the  mind  of  the  latter,  that  it  has  been  said,  in 
some  cases,  that  they  can  not  make  any  valid  contract  between 
them  concerning  thd  subject-matter  of  the  litigation  or  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  attorney  is  acting.^  This  is  probably  too  ex- 
treme a  statement.*  But  a  gift  inter  vivos  of  such  property  from 
client  to  attorney,  or  a  purchase  of  it  by  the  latter,  whether 
directly  from  the  client  or  at  a  judicial  or  official  sale,  places 
upon  him  the  heaviest  possible  burden  of  proof  short  of  that 
which  is  absolutely  prohibitory.'  A  client  may  give  property 
to  his  attorney  by  will  without  thereby  alone  causing  any  pre- 
sumption of  fraud.*  They  may  fairly  contract  with  each  other 
concerning  property  over  which  the  attorney  as  such  is  exer- 
cising no  control  or  influence ;  and  so  they  contract  as 
strangers.^  And  after  the  relation  has  ceased,  and  its  influence 
can  no  longer  be  supposed  to  be  operative,  they  can  deal  with 
each  other  at  arms'  length.®  Thus,  they  may  so  deal  when  the 
attorney  has  ceased  to  act  as  such  for  his  former  client  and 
is  suing  him  for  fees,  or,  as  a  creditor,  is  otherwise  pressing 
him.7    But  when  it  is  at  all  probable  that  the  confidential  position 


1  Wright  V.  Proud,  13  Vee.  136, 138; 
Holman  v.  Lojnes,  4  DeG.  M.  &  G. 
270 ;  Tyrrell  v.  The  Bank  of  London, 
10  H.  L.  Gas.  26 ;  Frank's  Appeal,  59 
Fa.  St.  190 ;  Roby  v,  Golehour,  135  HI. 
300;  Rogers  v.  Marshall,  3  McCrarj 
(U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.),  76. 

*  Liles  V,  Terry  (1895),  2  Q.  B. 
679;  NesMt  v.  Lockman,  34  N.  Y.  167, 
169;  Whitehead  v.  Kennedy,  69  N.  Y. 
462,  466;  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  311. 

»  O'Brien  v,  Lewis,  9  Jur.  (n.  8.) 
528;  Newman  o.  Payne,  2  Yes.  199; 
Liles  V.  Terry  (1895),  2  Q.  B.  679; 
Nesbit  V.  Locfcman,  34  N.  Y.  167 ;  Mat- 
ter of  Demarest,  11  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
156;  United  States  t^  Coffin,  83  Fed. 
Rep.  337 ;  Mott  v.  Harrington,  12  Vt. 
199;  Smith  v.  Brotheriine,  62  Pa.  St. 
461 ;  Trotter  v.  Smith,  69  HI.  240 ;  Dono- 
hoe  V  Chicago  Cricket  Club,  52  N.  E. 
Rep.  (ni.)  351.  It  is  said  by  some 
authorities  that  a  gift  of  this  character 
is  absolutely  roid.  See  Bispham's  Prin. 
Eq.  §  236,  citing  Greenfield's  Est.,  14 
Pa.  St.  489,  506;  Morgan  v.  Minott, 


L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  638.  But  in  New  York, 
and  probably  in  roost  jurisdictions,  the 
courts  hare  not  gone  so  far.  "  I  find 
no  case  in  this  state  which  holds  the 
presumption  of  fraud  or  undue  in- 
fluence to  be  so  strong  in  law,  that  it 
cannot  be  overcome  by  evidence."  Nes- 
bit r.  Lockman,  34  N.  Y.  167,  169; 
Whitehead  v.  Kennedy,  69  N.  Y.  462; 
Barnard  v,  Gantz,  140  N.  Y.  249;  Herr 
V.  Payson,  157  111.  244;  1  Perry  on 
Trusts,  §  202. 

*  Ilindson  v,  Weatherill,  5  DeG.  M. 
&  G.  301;  Bancroft  v.  Otis,  91  Ala. 
279  ;  Matter  of  Will  of  Smith,  95  N.  Y. 
516;  §  386,  supra. 

^  Bellew  V.  Russell,  1  Ball  &  B.  96, 
104;  Edwards  v.  Meyrick,  2  Hare,  60; 
Montesquieu  v.  Sandys,  18  Ves.  302. 

«  Wood  V.  Downes,  18  Ves.  120, 127  ; 
Smith  V.  Brotheriine,  62  Pa.  St.  461. 
See  Troxell  v.  Silverhom,  45  N.  J.  Eq. 
330. 

^  Johnson  v,  Fesemeyer,  3  DeG.  & 
J.  13 ;  Smith  v.  Brotheriine,  62  Pa.  St 
461. 
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may  have  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  attorney,  even  though 
as  such  attorney  he  had  no  direct  control  of  the  property,  the 
onus  of  proving  the  most  absolute  fairness  and  good  faith  is 
imposed  upon  him.^  The  same  is  true  as  to  counsellors,  solici- 
tors, and  legal  advisers  generally,  while  they  are  acting  for 
their  clients  a%  clients?  And,  as  above  shown,  if  being  author- 
ized to  sell  their  clients*  property,  they  purchase  for  their  own 
benefit,  in  the  absence  of  such  circumstances  as  would  enable 
a  technical  trustee  to  so  purchase,  the  beneficiaries  may,  at 
their  option,  have  the  sale  set  aside  through  the  medium  of  a 
constructive  trust.' 

§  391.  Onardlan  and  Ward.  —  While  two  persons  stand 
towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  contract  of  either  gift  or  sale  to 
take  place  between  them,  which  may  not  be  repudiated  by  the 
ward  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  infancy.^  But,  during  this 
period,  the  guardian  may  sometimes  seek  to  acquire  the  ward's 
property  through  a  sale  or  other  transfer  by  himself,  or  by 
some  other  person  acting  under  an  authority  given  by  deed  or 
will,  or  by  some  competent  court.  Such  a  transaction  can 
rarely  stand,  if  the  ward  proceed  properly  to  have  it  set  aside 
because  of  presumed  fraud.*  It  produces  one  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  of  all  those  in  which  a  fiduciary  purchaser  or 
donee  attempts  to  avoid  a  constructive  trust  by  proving  fairness. 
And,  when  he  pays  very  little  or  no  consideration,  he  generally 
can  not  succeed.®  In  some  states  the  purchase  by  a  guardian 
of  his  ward's  real  property  is  declared  by  statute  to  be  abso- 
lutely void,  and  his  act  of  so  purchasing  a  misdemeanor.  ^  (a) 

(a)  The  provision  of  the  New  York  Code  is :  **  A  commissioner,  or 
other  officer  making  a  sale,  as  prescribed  in  this  title,  or  a  guardian  of  an 

1  Henry  17.  Raiman,  25  Pa.  St.  354;  688;   Green  v.  Green,  69  N.  Y.  553; 

Hockeobnry  v.  Carlisle,  5  Watts  &  S.  Sparman  v.  Eeim,  83  N.  Y.  245,  250; 

(Pa)  348,  350;    Beedle  v.  Crane,  91  Bool  v.  Mix,  17  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  119. 
Mich.  429;  Place  r.Hajward,  117  N.Y.  *  O'Donoghne  v.  Boiee,  159  N.  Y. 

487,  496.  87 ;  Farmer  v.  Fanner,  39  N.  J.  £q. 

*  Hot  when  thej  are  consulted  sim-  211 ;  1  Perrj  on  Trusts,  §  200. 

plj  as  friends,  or  in    some  capacity  *  Dawson  v,  Massey,  1  Ball  &  B. 

other  than  that  of  legal  advisers,  the  219,  226 ;  Farmer  v.  Farmer,  89  N.  J. 

rule  does  not  apply.     Devinney  v.  Nor-  £q.  211.     And  see  Hnguenin  v.  Base- 

ris,  *  Watts  (Pa.)^314;  Bank  P.Foster,  ley,  14  Ves.  273,  2  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  656; 

8  Watts  (Pa.),  304 ;  Dohbius  v,  Stevens,  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  234. 
17  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  13.  T  N.    Y.    Code   Civ.    Pro.  §   1679; 

•  §  387,  tupra.  Boyer  v.  East,  161  N.  Y.  580;  1  Stim. 
«  Dawson  v.  Massey,   1   Ball  &  B.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §  2617. 

219,  226 ;  MacGreal  v,  Taylor,  167  U.  S. 
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When  the  guardianship  has  terminated,  but  its  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  erstwhile  ward  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  con- 
tinue, conveyances  by  him  to  the  guardian,  and  settlements  of 
the  estate  between  them  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
courts  of  equity ;  and  a  constructive  trust  arises  unless  the 
transferee  proves  clearly  that  there  was  no  fraud,  undue  influ- 
ence, or  unfair  dealing  in  the  transaction.^  The  burden  rests 
heavily  upon  the  party  who  has  recently  had  the  power  and 
ascendency  over  the  other,  which  is  ordinarily  produced  by  such 
a  relationship.^  Not  until  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  influ- 
ence has  worn  away,  or  it  is  proved  as  a  fact  that  it  no  longer 
exists,  can  they  be  said  to  deal  with  each  other  at  arms'  length. 
The  smaller  the  consideration  and  the  more  recent  the  termin- 
ation of  the  guardianship,  the  heavier  the  burden  of  proof.' 
And,  when  the  transfer  is  inter  vivos  and  purely  gratuitous, 
immediately  after  the  ward  has  become  of  age,  the  presumption 
of  fraud  is  almost  though  not  absolutely  conclusive.*    When 

infant  party  to  the  action,  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  person  for  his  benefit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  purchase,  or  be  interested  in  the  purchase  of,  any  of 
the  property  sold;  except  that  a  guardian  may,  where  he  is  lawfully 
authorized  so  to  do,  purchase  for  the  benefit  or  in  behalf  of  his  ward. 
The  violation  of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor;  and  a  purchase  made  con- 
trary to  this  section  is  void."  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  1679;  formerly 
2  R.  S.  326,  §  58.  This  section  is  in  the  «*  title"  of  the  code,  which  re- 
lates to  actions  concerning  real  property.  It  is  entitled,  **  Purchases  by 
certain  officers  prohibited.  Penalty .'*  And  it  is  held  not  to  apply  to  guar- 
dians generally,  such,  for  example,  as  a  guardian  in  socage,  but  only  to 
guai*dians  ad  litem — those  who,  being  appointed  by  the  court,  become  its 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  the  respective  actions.  Boyer  v.  East,  161  N.  Y. 
580.  When  a  guardian  cui  litem  purchases  realty  affected  by  the  action  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  the  burden  is  on  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  the  statute,  of  proving  that  he  bought  for  the  benefit  of  his  ward. 
If  he  fail  to  prove  this,  his  purchase  is  void,  and  the  act  of  purchasing  a 
misdemeanor.     O'Donoghue  v.  Boies,  159  N.  Y.  87, 102. 

^  Dawson  v.  Massej,  1  BaU  &  B.  Pierce  v.  WariDg,  1  P.  Wros.  120,  n. ; 

219,226;  Wright  r.Prond,  13  Ves.  136;  Whitman's   Appeal,  28  Pa.   St.  348; 

Hatch  V.  Hatch,  9  Yes.  291 ;  Bostwick  O'DoDoghne  v.  Boies,  159  N.  Y.  87. 
V,  Atkins,  3  N.  Y.  53 ;  Strauss  v.  Bend-  *  "  Nothing  can  be  allowed  to  stand 

heim,  162  N.  Y.  469;  Somes  v.  Skinner,  that  proceeds  from  the  pressure  of  the 

16  Mass.  348 ;  Says  v.  Barnes,  4  S.  &  R.  relation  of  guardian  and  ward   fresh 

(Pa.)  112;  Richardson  r.  Linnej,  7  B.  upon  the  mind  of  the  ward."    1  Perry 

Mon.  (Kj.)  571 ;  Waller  v.  Armistead,  on  Trnsts,  §  200. 
2   Leigh    (Va.),    11;     McKonkey   v,  «  Dawson  v.  Massey,  1  Ball  &  B. 

Cockey,  69  Md.  286;  Garvin  v.  Wil-  219,  226,  and  other  cases  cited  in  last 

liams,  50  Mo.  206.  four  preceding  notes.         • 

s  Hatch  v.  Hatch,  9  Yes.  292,  297; 
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the  gift  is  by  will,  however,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  ti'ustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  i.  e.,  while  the  relationship  is  an 
important  item  of  evidence  and  the  cause  of  suspicion  and 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  court,  it  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  donee.^ 

§  392.  Parent  and  ChUd.  —  The  law  favors  proper  family 
settlements  and  arrangements.^  It  is  assumed,  too,  that  the 
influence  naturally  existing  between  parent  and  child  will  be 
more  apt  to  be  employed  for  fair  and  equitable  results  than 
will  that  between  guardian  and  ward.'  The  burden  of  proof, 
therefore,  is  not  shifted  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  parent  buys 
property  from  his  child,  or  receives  it  as  a  gift  from  him,  or 
that  it  passes  by  either  of  these  methods  to  the  child  from  the 
parent.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
transfer.^  But  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  affords  for  unfair  dealing  are  circumstances  of 
suspicion,  which  cause  the  court  of  equity  to  scrutinize  the 
transaction  very  carefully.  And  when  other  circumstances, 
though  slight,  indicate  that  fraud  or  undue  influence  may  have 
been  employed,  the  additional  fact  that  this  relation  exists 
between  the  parties  will  readily  turn  the  scales  against  the 
transaction.^  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  parent  is  old  and  feeble 
and  has  come  to  rely  to  some  extent  upon  the  child ;  ^  or,  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  child  is  inexperienced,  and  in  other 
matters  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  parent,  or  that  the 
transfer  is  very  detrimental  to  the  child,^  will  be  enough  to 
shift  upon  the  donee  the  burden  of  overcoming  the  presumption 
of  fraud  and  a  constructive  trust.  The  same  rule  applies 
between  children  and  all  those  who  stand  in  loco  parentis  to 

1  §  386,  iupra ;  Bancroft  v.  Otis,  91  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof  bj 

Ala.  279 ;  Matter  of  Smith,  95  N.  T.  the  mere  existence  of  this  relationship. 

516;  In  re  Adams'  Estate,  201  Pa.  St.  See  Smith  t^.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  Cas.  750; 

602.  Baker  ».  Bradley,  7  DeG.  M.  &  G.  597 ; 

*  Hartopp  V.  Hartopp,  21  Beav.  259 ;  Readdy  v,  Pendergast,  55  L.  T.  Rep. 
Hoblyn  r.  Hoblyn,  L.  R.  41  Ch.  Dir.  767;  Bainbrigge  v,  Browne,  L.  R  18 
200;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  201.  Ch.  Dir.  188. 

»  Jenkins  p.  Pye,  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)241,  *  Taylor  v,  Taylor,  49  U.  S.  183; 

253 ;  Matter  of  WUl  of  Martin,  98  N.  Y.  Barnard  v.  Gantz.  140  N.  Y.  249 ;  Ber- 

193;  In  re  Bndlong's  Will,  126  N.  Y.  gen  u.  UdaU,  31  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  9;  Miller 

423 ;  Crothers  v.  Crothers,  149  Pa.  St.  v.  Simonds,  72  Mo.  669. 
201 ;  Francis  v,  Wilkinson.  147  IU.370;  •  Barnard  v.  Gantx,  140  N.  Y.  249; 

Millican  v.  Millican,  24  Tex.  426.  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  201. 

*  Towson  V.  Moore,  173  U.  S.  17,24;  ^  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  49  U.  S.  183; 
Jenkins  v  Pye,  12  Pet  (U.  S)  241,  and  Towson  v.  Moore,  173  U.  S.  17 ;  I  Perry 
other  cases  cited  in  preceding  note.  But  on  Trusts,  §  201. 

•ome  of  the  modem  English  cases  f  ayx>r 
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them.^  And,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  near- 
ness and  intimacy  of  kinship,  it  afiFects  all  close  family 
relationships.^ 

§  393.  Other  Close  Relations.  —  The  foregoing  discussion 
shows  the  general  principle  at  the  foundation  of  constructive 
trusts  raised  upon  the  presumption  or  apprehension  of  'fraud 
growing  out  of  the  relation  or  connection  between  the  parties. 
Trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  attorney  and  client,  guardian  and 
ward,  where  that  relation  still  subsists  or  has  but  recently 
terminated,  —  these  are  the  parties  between  whom  such  a  trust 
will  be  readily  interposed,  simply  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  relationship.'  Like  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  the 
other  close  connections  and  associations  are  circumstances  of 
suspicion  and  items  of  evidence,  which  call  for  careful  scrutiny 
and  cause  courts  of  equity  to  look  at  the  transactions  ^^  with 
a  jealous  eye ; "  but  they  do  not  generally,  when  unaided  by 
proof  of  other  facts  of  suspicion,  give  rise  to  constructive  trusts. 
Of  course,  the  closer  such  persons  stand  to  each  other,  and 
the  more  intimate  their  association,  the  greater  is  the  aid  which 
their  relationship  gives  to  those  who  seek  to  impugn  their 
transactions.  Husband  and  wife,  principle  and  agent,  steward 
and  employer,  minister  and  parishioner,  confidential  medical 
adviser  and  patient,  promoters  and  directors  of  corporations 
and  the  corporations  and  their  stockholders,  partners,  tenants 
in  common,  intimate  neighbors  or  friends,  and  many  others 
come  within  the  operation  of  this  general  rule.* 

§  394.  Promoteni  and  Direotoni  of  Corporations  have  fur- 
nished some  prominent  instances  of  the  working  of  the  principle. 
Thus,  in  Tyrrell  v.  The  Bank  of  London,*  one,  who  was  already 
interested  with  others  in  organizing  a  bank,  purchased  land,  a 
part  of  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  the  new  company  (of 
which  he  had  become  a  director),  at  a  price  materially  larger 
than  that  paid  by  himself.     It  was  held  that,  since  his  relation 

1  Archer  v.  Hudson,  7  Beav.  551;  iDrury,  310;  Richardson  &.  Green,  133 

Maitland  v.  Irving,  15  Sim.  437.  U.  S.  30;  Carpenter  v.  Carpenter,  131 

«  Harvey  v.  Mount,  8  Beav.  439;  N.  Y.  101;  Pierce  v.  Pierce,  71  N.  Y. 

Sears  v.  Shafer,  6  N.  Y.  268 ;  Smith  r.  154 ;  McClellan  v.  Grant,  83  N.  Y.  App. 

Smith,  134  N.  Y.  62 ;  Kennedy  v.  Ken-  Div.  599;  Bud  C.  &  I.  Co.  v.  Humes, 

nedj,  2  Ala.  571 ;  Hewitt  v.  Crane,  2  157  Pa.  St.  278;  Wickersham  v.  Crit- 

Halst.  Ch.  (N.J.)  159.  tenden,  93   CaL   17;  Jacobs  v.  Lude- 

*  §§  386,  390,  39\,  supra,  mann,  137  Cal.  176  ;  McKee  v.  Griggs, 

«  Huguenin  v.  Baseley,  14  Yes.  278 ;  51  N.  J.  £q.  178 ;  HiU  on  Trustees,  547 ; 

Sheffield  Society  v.  Aixlewood,  L.  R.  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  204. 
44  Ch.  Div.  412;  Aheams  v,  Hogan,  «  10  H.  L.  Caa.  26. 
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to  the  corporation  was  fiduciary  at  the  time  of  his  purchase, 
and  he  had  concealed  from  it  the  fact  of  his  own  gain  in  the 
transaction,  he  held  that  gain  as  its  constructive  trustee.^  This, 
it  seems,  will  not  be  the  result,  in  the  absence  of  actual  fraud, 
if  the  promoter  purchase  the  land  and  own  it  before  he  becomes 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  corporation.^  But  even  in  such  a 
case  a  trust  will  arise  against  him,  if  in  selling  to  the  company 
he  make  any  false  representation  as  to  what  he  paid  for  the 
property.' 

§  895.  PurohatM  under  Contract  or  Promise  to  Oonvej. — 
Another  important  group  of  such  cases  embraces  those  trans- 
actions in  which  confidential  agents  or  other  fiduciary  parties 
acquire  property,  which  they  have  orally  agreed  to  purchase  for 
persons  already  owning  some  interest  either  in  the  land  itself 
or  in  its  purchase  money ;  and  then  seek  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  statute  of  frauds  ^  as  an  excuse  for  not  performing  their 
agreements.  Equity  will  not  permit  that  statute  to  be  thus  used 
as  an  instrument  of  f  raud.^  And,  in  favor  of  such  an  interested 
party,  it  will  raise  a  constructive  trust  in  the  land  so  bought. 
Thus,  if  a  person  buy  realty  under  an  oral  agreement  to  convey 
all  or  part  of  it  to  one  who  already  has  an  interest  therein,  such 
as  a  mortgagor  whose  land  is  being  sold  on  foreclosure,  or  a 
part  owner  of  property  sold  for  partition,  equity  will  hold  the 
purchaser  a  trustee  for  him  who  has  such  interest.®  So,  when 
the  contracting  parties  are  partners,  and  the  partnership  funds 
are  used  in  payment,  or  those  funds  are  so  employed  by  one 
partner  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  or  if  each  of 
the  parties  contribute  a  definite  portion  of  the  purchase  money 

1  See  also   Archer*!    Case    (1892),  ftatnte,  or  its  eqniralent  here,  which 

1  Ch.  822,  341 ;  McQonrkey  v,  Toledo  requires  the  contract  or  some  note  or 

&  Ohio  Cent.  R.  Co.,  146  U.  8.  536,  memorandom  thereof  to  be  in  writing, 

565;  Brewster  v.  Hatch,  122  N.  Y.349;  in  order  to  establish  an  agreement  for 

Ex.  Mission  Land  &  Water  Co.  v.  Flash,  any^interest  in  lands,  tenements,  or 

97  Cal.  610,  634;  Rnssel  v.  Fuel  Qas  hereditaments.    29  Car.  II.  ch.  3^  §  4; 

Co.,  184  Pft.  St  102;  Collins  17.  Case,  23  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §   224;  Stim. 

Wis.  230,  16  Amer.  Law  Rer.  671.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §  4140. 

s  Erlanger  v.  New  Sombrero  Phoe-  *  Maddison  v.  Alderson,  L.  R.  8  App. 

phateCo.,  L.  R.  3App.Cas.l218,1236;  Cas.  467,  474;    Bork  v.  Martin.   132 

LadjweU  Mining  Co.  v.  Brookes,  L.  R.  N.  T.  280 ;  Traphagen  v.  Bnrt,  67  N.  T. 

35  Ch.  Diy.  400;  Milwaukee  Cold  Stor-  30;  Wainwright  v.  Talcott,  60  Conn, 

age  Co.  V.  Decker,  40  I^wy.  Rep.  Ann.  43 ;  Adam's  £q.  46. 
837 ;  Bispham's  Prln.  Eq.  §  239.  •  Ryan  v.  Dox,  84  N.  T.  307 ;  Peck 

•  Ex.  Mission  Land  &  Water  Ca  v,  v.  Peck,  1 10  N.  Y.  64 ;  Cook  v.  Cook,  69 

Flash,  97  Cal.  610;  McGonrkey  v.  T.  &  Pa.  St  443;  Kent  v.  Dean,   128  Ahi. 

O.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  146  U.  8.  536,  565.  600 ;  Gmmley  v,  Webb.  44  Mo,  444; 

«  The  fourth  section  of  the  English  Mackaj  v.  Martin,  26  Tex.  67. 
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or  other  consideration  before  the  land  is  bought,  a  constmctive 
trust  will  arise  against  the  purchaser  who  seeks  to  hold  the 
property  as  exclusively  his  own.^  But  beyond  this  equity 
adheres  to  the  statute  of  frauds;  and,  where  the  contracting 
parties  are  strangers,  will  not  enforce  an  oral  agreement  to 
convey  realty  to  one  who  has  no  existing  interest  in  it  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  by  the  other  party,  and  who  has  done  no 
act  of  part  performance  and  has  parted  with  nothing  of  value 
pursuant  to  his  contract  with  the  purchaser.^ 

§  896.  Gifts  from  Fraudulent  Taker.  —  It  is  to  be  added  that, 
if  one  claim  as  a  gift  property  coming  to  him  through  another's 
practices  which  are  actually  fraudulent,  or  for  any  cause  are 
presumed  to  be  so,  he  holds  it  constructively  in  trust  for  the 
rightful  owner.  Under  such  circumstances,  said  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot,  in  Bridgman  v.  Green,  "  Let  the  hand  receiving  the 
gift  be  ever  so  chaste,  yet  if  it  comes  through  a  polluted 
channel,  the  obligation  of  restitution  will  follow  it." '  Being 
once  touched  by  the  fraud,  the  land  can  not  be  cleansed  from 
the  defilement  until  the  injured  party  has  obtained  his  redress, 
or  the  property  has  come  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser  for  value  without  notice  of  the  wrong.* 

§  897.  Remedy.  —  In  all  these  cases  of  constructive  trusts, 
whether  established  by  proof  of  actual  fraud  or  raised  by  pre- 
sumption of  equity,  the  injured  party  may  have  a  reconveyance 
of  the  property,  if  it  be  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee ;  or, 
when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  such  redress,  he  may 
have  an  accounting  and  damages  against  the  wrong-doer.^ 

1  Collins  V.  Caraons,  SO  Atl.  Rep.  29  N.  J.  Eq.  458;  Tajlor  v.  Boardman, 

(N.J.  Eq.)  162;  Everly  v.  Harrison,  167  24  Mich.  287;  Robbins  v,  KimbaU,  55 

Pa.  St.  355;  Cnshing  v.  Danforth,  76  Ark.  414;  Minot  v.  Mitchell,  30  Ind. 

Me.  114;   Brjan  v,  McNanghton,  38  228;  Barden  v,  Harltey,  112  Wis.  74; 

Kan.  98;  Van  Bnskirk  v.  Van  Bnskirk,  Barden    o.    Sheridan,  36    Iowa,    125; 

35  Me.  383;  Abom  v.  Searles,  18  R.  L  James  v.  Smith  (1891),  1  Ch.  384. 
357 ;  Reorganized  Church  v.  Church  of  *  2  Ves.  Sr.  627. 

Christ,  60  Fed.  Rep.  937 ;   Barton  v*  *  Bassett  v.  Noeworthy,  2  Lead.  Cas. 

McGrader,69  Miss.  462.    But  it  is  held  Eq.  1,  and  notes;  Anderson  v.  Blood, 

in  some  states  that  the  whole  of  the  152   N.  T.  285;   notes,   §§  297,  364, 

purchase  money  must  be  advanced  be-  supra. 

fore  the  purchase,  by  one  who  claims  •  Ex  parte  Reynolds,  5  Ves.  707 ; 

the  benefit  of  such  a  trust    Schierloh  Fox  v.  Mackieth,   1  Lead.  Cas.   Eq. 

V.  Schierioh,  148  N.  Y.  103 ;  Bryant  r.  p.  ♦  115;  Jackson  v.  Walsh,  14  Johns. 

Allen,  54N.Y.App.Div.  500;  Dudley  (N.  Y.)  407,  415;  Robbins  v.  Bates, 

V.  Dudley,  176  Mass.  34.  4  Cush.  (Bflass.)  104;  5k>hler  v.  Sohler, 

3  Levy  V.  Bush,  45  N.  Y.  589 ;  Emer-  135    CaL   823 ;    Biq[>ham'8  Prin.  Eq. 

son  V.  Oalloupe,  158  Mass.  146  ;  Fox  v.  $  ^9* 
Peoples,  201  Pa.  St  9;  Nestal  v.  Schmidt, 
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§  898.  (7)  ConstmotiTe  Trusts  arising  from  Fraud  presumed 
or  declared  to  exist  as  allectiiic  Third  Parties.  —  In  many  in- 
stances in  which  real  property  is  conveyed  or  transferred  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  injure  the  rights  of  third  persons  not 
parties  to  the  transactions,  statutes  or  common-law  rules  or 
both,  afford  substantial  remedies,  without  calling  for  any  trust 
or  any  application  to  a  court  of  equity.  That  court,  however, 
will  take  cognizance  of  such  cas^s  and  grant  relief  through 
the  medium  of  a  constructive  trust,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
fraud  actual  or  presumed.  And  suits  in  equity,  upon  this 
theory  of  a  trust,  are  now  the  most  ordinary  methods  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  redress  of  such  grievances.  The  important 
groups  of  fraud  which  give  rise  to  them  are  fraud  on  pur- 
chasers, fraud  on  creditors,  fraud  on  marital  rights  and 
fraud  on  powers.  A  few  words  as  to  each  of  these  will  be 
sufficient. 

§  399.  Fraud  on  Purohasers.  —  If  the  owner  of  land  make 
a  voluntary  conveyance  of  it  to  one  person,  —  i.  e.,  a  conveyance 
without  any  valuable  consideration,  —  and  then  convey  it  to 
another  person  for  value,  the  first  taker  is  readily  presumed 
to  be  a  fraudulent  holder  in  trust  for  the  second  purchaser. 
This  was  the  rule  in  equity  even  before  the  matter  was  affected 
by  legislation.^  By  the  statute  of  27  Eliz.  ch.  4,  which  was 
made  perpetual  by  the  act  of  89  Eliz.  ch.  18,  §  31,  it  was 
enacted  that  any  conveyance,  lease,  or  other  transfer  of  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing and  deceiving  persons  who  shall  purchase  the  same  for 
valuable  consideration,  ^^  shall  be  deemed,  only  against  such 
persons,  to  be  wholly  void,  frustrate,  and  of  none  effect."  This 
statute  has  been  substantially  re-enacted  or  tacitly  adopted  in 
all  the  states  of  this  country.^  And  it  affords  a  solid  base  for 
a  constructive  trust,  when  the  defrauded  purchaser  for  value 
seeks  his  remedy  in  equity.' 

There  is,  however,  a  radical  distinction  between  the  English 
construction  of  this  statute  and  its  construction  in  America. 
In  Euglaud  the  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  for  value  can  have 
the  other  taker  declared  a  trustee,  and  his  acquisition  of  the 
property  nullified,  even  though  the  former  when  he  purchased 

1  Perrj-Herrick  v.  Attwood,  S  DeG.  *  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  4592. 

&  J.  21 ;  Lloyds  Bk.  Limited  v,  BuUock  <  EUison  v.  EUison,  1  Lead.  Cas.  tq, 

(L896),  2  Ch.  192,  198;  Davis  v.  Bigler,  p.  *245,  and  notes;  Cathcart  o.  Robin- 

62  Pa.  St.  242, 247 ;  Kerr  on  Fraud  and  ton,  30  U.  8.  (5  Pet.)  264,  279. 
Mistake,  227;  May,  Fr.  Conr.  8. 
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bad  notice  of  the  voluntary  conveyance.^  The  theory  is  that, 
since  the  voluntary  transfer  is  made  void  by  the  statute,  it  may 
be  disregarded  by  a  subsequent  purchaser  for  value  from  the 
same  grantor.^  It  is  essential  that  such  subsequent  purchase 
shall  be  from  the  same  grantor.  An  heir  or  devisee  can  not 
defeat  his  ancestor's  or  testator's  voluntary  conveyance,  by 
merely  selling  the  same  land  for  value  to  one  who  has  notice.' 
And  when  a  voluntary  taker  has  conveyed  to  another  person  for 
value,  the  latter  may  hold  the  property  against  a  subsequent 
purchaser  from  the  original  grantor.*  In  this  country,  a  pur- 
chaser or  encumbrancer  for  value,  who  has  notice  of  a  prior 
transfer  of  the  land  without  value,  takes  subject  to  the  rights 
of  the  voluntary  grantee,  unless  the  latter  was  privy  to  an  in- 
tended wrong ;  and  this  is  true  whether  the  two  conveyancers 
were  made  by  the  same  person  or  by  different  persons.^  In 
New  York,  and  possibly  in  some  other  states,  the  statute  ex- 
pressly declares  that  this  shall  be  the  effect  of  such  notice.®  (a) 
The  fact,  moreover,  that  most  conveyances  and  encumbrances, 

(a)  This^  statute,  first  enacted  in  1787,  and  taken  from  27  Eliz.  ch.  4, 
was  contained  in  2  J.  &  V.  88,  §  3,  and  2  R.  S.  134,  §§  1,  2 ;  and  now,  in 
Real  Prop.  L.  §  226,  reads  as  follows:  **  A  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  in- 
terest in  real  property,  or  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  and  every  charge 
thereon,  made  or  created  with  intent  to  defraud  prior  or  subsequent  pur- 
chasers or  encumbrancers,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  of  the  same  real 
property,  rents,  and  profits,  is  void  as  against  such  purchasers  and  en- 
cumbrancers. Such  a  conveyance  or  charge  shall  not  be  deemed  fraudulent 
in  favor  of  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  encumbrancer,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase  or  encumbrance,  has  actual  or  legal  notice  thereof,  unless  it 
appears  that  the  grantee  in  the  conveyance,  or  the  person  to  be  benefited 
by  the  charge,  was  privy  to  the  fraud  intended."  The  last  sentence  of 
this  statuteVas  first  added  in  2  R.  S.  134,  §  2.  See  Matter  of  Jacobs,  98 
N.  Y.  98;  Mosley  v.  Mosley,  15  N.  Y.  334;  Jackson  v.  Garnsey,  16  Johns. 
189;  Ames  v.  Blunt,  5  Paige,  13;  Jackson  v.  Cad  well,  1  Cow.  622;  Youngs 
V.  Carten,  1  Abb.  N.  C.  136;  Becknell  v.  Lancaster  Ins.  Cp.,  1  T.  &  0. 
215,  58  N.  Y.  677;  Ten  Eyck  v,  Witbeck,  135  N.  Y.  40. 

1  Eveljnt;.  Templar,  2  Bro.Ch.l4»;  *  Cathcart  v,  Robmson,   SO    U.  S. 

Doe  V,  James,  16   East,  212;    Hill  v.  (5  Pet.)  264,279;  Verplanck  v.  Sterrj, 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  2  Taunt.  69;  Buckle  12  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  536  ;  Roberts  v.  An- 

V.  Mitchell,  18  Yea.  100,  111 ;  Gooch's  derson,  3  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  371;  Lan- 

Case,  5  Rep.  60.    See  Sterrj  r.  Arden,  caster  v.  Dolan,  1   Rawle  (Pa),  231 ; 

1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  261,  268.  Major  r.  Williams,  6  Md.  235,  242; 

3  Cases  cited  in  last  preceding  note ;  Keeh'ng  v.  Hoyt,  31  Neb.  453 ;  4  Kent's 

Cathcart  v,  Robinson,  30  U.  8.  (5  Pet.)  Com.  p.  *463  et  seq. 
264,  279.  «  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  226;   1 

<  Kerr  on  Frand  and  Mistake,  229.  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  4592. 

^  Ibid.;    Bassett   v.    Nosworthj,   2 
Lead.  Cas.  £q.  1,  and  notes. 
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in  this  countrj  are  recorded,  and  thereby  constructive  notice 
of  them  is  given  to  subsequent  purchasers  and  encumbrancers, 
makes  it  very  rare  that  constructive  trusts  arise  here  because  of 
such  fraud  on  purchasers  of  real  property.  Still  the  principle  is 
here,  and  has  been  applied  in  some  cases  in  which  purchasers, 
mortgagees,  etc.,  for  value  have  had  no  notice,  by  record  or 
otherwise,  of  prior  conveyances  to  voluntary  grantees.^ 

§  400.  Fraud  on  Creditors.  —  Upon  the  principle  that  a  man 
must  be  just  befoi'e  he  is  generous,  the  owner  of  property  is 
forbidden  to  give  it  away  so  as  to  impair  the  rights  of  his 
creditors.  This  has  been  always  true,  of  course,  as  a  working 
principle  in  both  law  and  equity.*  But,  probably  because  of 
the  frequent  attempts  to  violate  it,  and  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  its  enforcement,  statutes  were  passed  in  very 
early  times,  and  have  been  re-enacted  and  rigidly  enforced  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  protection  of  creditor? 
against  such  covinous  transfers.  Usually  the  best  remedy  for 
a  creditor,  in  these  cases,  is  in  equity,  on  the  theory  that  the 
holder  of  the  legal  estate  is  his  constructive  trustee.' 

Beginning  as  early  as  Edward  III.,^  these  enactments  cul- 
minated in  England  in  the  celebrated  statute  of  13  Eliz.  ch.  5, 
which,  after  reciting  that  feoffments,  gifts,  grants,  etc.,  had 
been  contrived  of  malice,  fraud,  covin,  etc.,  "  to  delay,  hinder, 
or  defraud  creditors  or  others  of  their  just  and  lawful  actions, 
suits,  debts,  accounts,"  etc.,  provides  in  substance  that  every 
transfer  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels, 
or  any  of  them,  for  any  such  intent  or  purpose,  shall  be  utterly 
void,  as  against  the  person  and  his  heirs,  successors,  etc.,  whose 
actions,  suits,  debts,  etc.,  are  or  might  be  thereby  .disturbed, 

^  Cases  cited  in  last  three  preceding  639 ;  Dearing  v.  McElnnoa,  etc.  Ca, 

notes.    Volontarj  conveyances  are  good  165  N.  T.  78,  90. 
between  the  immediate  parties.     But  *  Twyne*i  Case,  1  Smith's  L.  C.  I, 

courts  will  not  ordinarily  aid  any  one  33,  49;    Blenkinsopp  v,  Blenkinsopp, 

to  enforce  an  executory  agreement  to  1  DeG.  M.  &  Q.  495,  500;   Hendricka 

make  a  voluntary  settlement  or  trans-  v.  Robinson,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  283 ; 

fer.    Matter  of  James,  146  N.  Y.  78,  Weed  v.  Pierce,  9  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  722; 

93;  Waddt;.  Hazleton,  137  N.  Y.  215;  Cook   v.  Johnson,   12    N.  J.   Eq.  51; 

Pomeroy,  Eq.  Jur.  §  1148;  Story,  Eq.  Athey  v.  Knotts,  6  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  24; 

Jur.  §  987.    See  Tarbox  v.  Grant,  56  People's  Bk.  v.  Loeffert,   184  Pa.  St. 

N.  J.  Eq.  199;  Landon  v.  Button,  50  164,  172;  Botsford  v.  Beers,  11  Coon. 

N.  J.  Eq.  500;  Lawrence  v.  Lawrence,  370. 
181  ni.  248;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  109.  «  Stat.   50    Edw.  HI.  r.   6  ;     Stat. 

«  Notes  to  Twyne's  Case,  1  Smitli's  8  Hen.  VIL  ch.  4;   Stat.  2   Rich.  IL 

L.  C.  1, 33 ;  Clements  v.  Moore,  73  U.  S.  ch.  3 ;  notes  to  Twyne's  Case,  1  Smith's 

299 ;  Cadogan  v.  Kennett,  2  Cowp.  432.  L.  C.  1,  33. 
See  Davis  v,  Schwarts,  155  U.  a  631, 
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hindered,  delayed,  or  defrauded.     Such  is  now,  also,  the  statu- 
tory law  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  United  States.^  (a) 

The  conveyances,  which  are  thus  rendered  voidable,  are 
those  which  are  made  with  fraudulent  intent?  If  the  motive 
which  actuated  both  parties  to  the  transaction  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  to  hinder,  delay,  or  otherwise  injure  creditors  of  the 
grantor,  those  creditors  may  treat  the  grantee  as  their  con- 
structive trustee,  and  have  the  deed  to  him  set  aside,  even 
though  he  paid  value,  either  in  part  or  in  full,  for  the  property.^ 
The  cases,  however,  in  which  such  relief  is  most  readily  obtain- 
able, are  those  in  which  the  conveyances  are  voluntary,  or  for 
small  or  inadequate  consideration.    Hence  these  proceedings 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  which  was  2  R.  S.  137,  §  1,  taken  from 
Jones  and  Varrick^s  revision  of  1786-87  (2  J.  &  Y.  88),  in  its  turn  taken 
from  13  Eliz.  ch.  5,  is  now  Real  Prop.  L.  §  227,  which  provides  that 
*'  A  conveyance  or  assignment  in  writing  or  otherwise,  of  an  estate,  inter- 
est, or  existing  trust  in  real  property,  or  the  rents  or  profits  issuing  there- 
from, or  a  charge  on  real  property,  or  on  the  rents  or  profits  thereof,  made 
with  the  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  creditors,  or  other  persons,  of 
their  lawful  suits,  damages,  forfeitures,  debts,  or  demands,  or  a  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  given,  suit  commenced,  or  decree  or  judgment 
suffered,  with  the  like  intent,  is  void  as  against  every  person  so  hindered, 
delayed,  or  defrauded."  See  also  §§  228-232  ;  L.  1897,  ch.  417,  §§  7,  24- 
29;  L.  1902,  ch.  528;  Bearing  v.  McKinnon,  etc.  Co.,  165  N.  Y.  78; 
Manning  v.  Beck,  155  N.  Y.  577;  Bristol  v,  Hull,  166  N.  Y.  59;  First 
Nat.  Bk.  V.  Miller,  163  N.  Y.  164;  BeuerUen  v.  O'Leary,  149  N.  Y.  33; 
Murphy  v.  Briggs,  89  N.  Y.  446;  Commercial  Bk.  v.  Sherwood,  162 
N.  Y.  310;  BilUngs  v.  RusseU,  101  N.  Y.  226;  Neuberger  v.  Keim,  134 
N.  Y.  35;  Jacobs  r.  Morrison,  136  N.  Y.  101 ;  Seymour  v.  Wilson,  19  N.  Y. 
417;  Galle  v,  Tode,  148  N.  Y.  270;  Metcalf  v.  Moses,  161  N.  Y.  587; 
Albany  Co.  Sav.  Bk.  v,  McCarthy,  149  N.  Y.  71 ;  Matteson  r.  Falser,  173 
N.  Y.  404 ;  Jenkins  v.  Good  C.  &  M.  Co.,  66  App.  Div.  573,  aff'd  168 
N.  Y.  679;  Masch  v.  Grauer,  68  Xpp.  Div.  560;  N.  Y.  Co.  Nat.  Bk.  r. 
Amer.  Surety  Co.,  69  App.  Div.  153. 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  227,  see  99 ;  Zerbe  v,  MiUer,  16  Fa.  St.  488, 497  ; 
also  §§  228-232 ;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  Gable  v.  Colambas  Cigar  Co.,  140  Ind. 
§§4591,4593;  2  Kent's  Com.  p.  « 440 ;  563;  Beaslej  v.  Bray,  98  N.  C.  266; 
National  Bankraptcy  Act  of  1898,  oh.  Beidler  v.  Crane,  135  Bl.  92,  96.  The 
111,  §§  3,  60,  67.  fraadalent  purpose    of    the  debtor  is 

2  Zoeller  v.  Riley,  100  N.  Y.  102;  properly  imputed  to  the  creditor,  if  he 
Metcalf  V.  Moses,  161  N.  Y.  587 ;  Wer-  passively  accepted  the  advantage  of 
ner  v.  Zierfoss,  162  Fa.  St  360;  Fidler  the  debtor's  wrong-doing,  as  by  letting 
V.  John,  178  Pa.  St.  112;  Stewart  v.  him  fraudulently  confess  judgment,  etc. 
Exch.  Bank,  55  N.J.  Eq.  795 ;  Bouquet  Metcalf  v.  Moses,  161  N.  Y.  587 ;  Green- 
r.  Heyman,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  114 ;  Bump,  wald  v.  Wales,  174  N.  Y.  140.  See  Carr 
Fraud.  Conv.  §  594.  v.  Briggs,  156  Mass.  78 ;  Bump,  Fraud. 

*  Twyne's  Case,  I  Smith's  L.  C.  1,  Conv.  197;  Kerr  on  Fraud  and  Mis- 
33 ;  Holmes  v,  Penney,  3  Kay  &  J.  90,      take,  200. 
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aro  frequently  spoken  of  as  made  to  set  aside  ^^  volnntarj  con- 
veyances in  defraud  of  creditors."^  In  the  last  analysis, 
every  transfer  of  property  for  less  than  its  value  is  voluntary 
in  character ;  there  is  a  gift  of  so  much  as  it  is  worth  over 
and  above  the  consideration.  The  greater  this  difference  be- 
tween the  price  paid  and  the  value,  the  more  readily  may  the 
vendor's  creditors  set  aside  the  conveyance.  But  even  the  fact 
that  the  transfer  is  wholly  a  gift  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
prove  fraud.^  The  question  is  one  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
from  evidence  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case.'  A  man  may, 
for  example,  make  a  valid  gift  to  his  wife,  or  to  a  relative  or 
friend,  if  he  do  not  thereby  materially  impair  his  means  of 
paying  all  his  debts>  But  if  such  disposal  of  his  property 
leave  him  insolvent,  it  is  difficult  and  usually  impossible  for 
him  to  prove  against  his  creditors  that  it  was  not  fraudulent.^ 
The  criterion  appears  to  be  whether  or  not  the  "  donor  has,  at 
the  time,  the  pecuniary  ability  to  withdraw  the  amount  of  the 
donation  from  his  estate  without  the  least  hazard  to  his  credi- 
tors, or  in  any  material  degree  lessening  their  prospects  for 
payment."  ®  A  bona  fide  alienation  for  value,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  sustained,  even  when  made  by  an  insolvent  grantor,^ 
and  the  value  may  be  a  past  consideration.'    Thus,  in  the  ab- 


1  Anthorities  cited  in  last  three  pre- 
ceding Dotefl. 

«  Town8endt;.Wefltcott,2BeaT.340; 
Sexton  V.  Wheaton,21  U.  S.  (8  Wheat.) 
229;  NaUingly  v.  Nye.  75  U.  S.  370; 
First  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Miller,  163  N.  T. 
164.  167.  In  order  to  render  a  volnn- 
tary  conyejance  roid  as  to  snbseqneut 
creditors,  there  must  be  affirmatire 
evidence  that  it  was  made  to  defraud 
them.  Nattingly  v.  Nye,  75  U.  S.  370 ; 
Bnckley  v.  Dufif,  114  Pa.  St.  596;  Todd 
V.  "Selaon,  109  N.  T.  316;  Bouquet  v. 
Heyman,  50  N.  J.  Eq.'  114. 

»  First  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Miller,  163  N.  Y. 
164,  167 ;  Bristol  v.  Hull,  166  N.  Y.  59, 
66;  Batavia  v.  Wallace.  102  Fed.  Rep. 
243;  Jones  v.  Simpson.  116  U.  S.  609; 
N.  Y.  L.  1896.  ch.  457,  §  229;  Twyne's 
Case.  1  Smith's  L.  C.  33,  37.  40. 

*  Hopkins  v.  Randolph.  2  Brock. 
(U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.)  132;  Casey  v.  Davis, 
100  Mass.  124,  130;  Dawson  v.  Walte- 
roeyer.  91  Md.  328;  8  Bigelow  on 
Fraud,  393. 


*  Metcalf  V,  Momb,  161  N.  Y.  587; 
a  Kenfs  Com.  441. 

*  Jenkyn  v.  Vanghan,  8  Drew.  419, 
425;  Thompson  v.  Webster,  4  Drew. 
628;  Kent  v.  RQey,  14  Eq.  190;  Bump. 
Fraud.  Conr.  291. 

7  aements  v.  Mooie,  73  U.  S.  299. 
312;  GaUe  v.  Tode,  148  N.  Y.  270; 
Hancock  v.  Elmer,  61  N.  J.  Eq.  558; 
De  Hierapolis  v.  Beilly,  44  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  22;  Skirm  v.  Rubber  Co.,  57  N.  J. 
Eq.  179 ;  Beasley  r.  Bray,  98  N.  C.  266 ; 
Van  Baalte  v,  Harrington,  101  Mo. 
602. 

*  Commercial  Bk.  v.  Sherwood,  162 
N.  Y.  310;  Huntley  v.  Kingman.  152 
U.  S.  527,  532;  Dodge  v.  McKedinie, 
156  N.  Y.  514,  520;  Rep.  Chemical  Co. 
V.  Victor  Co..  101  Fed.  Rep.  948.  Bat 
see  Nat.  Bankruptcy  Act,  1 898,  ch.  1 1 1  a, 
2 ;  West  Co.  v.  Lea,  174  U.  S.  590;  Gold- 
man V.  Smith,  93  Fed.  Rep.  182;  Nat 
Bk.  &  Loan  Co.  v.  Spencer,  53  N.  Y. 
App.  Diy.  547;  SneU's  Eq.  68. 
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sence  of  positive  statutory  restrictions  such  as  insolvent  or 
bankrupt  laws,  a  debtor,  acting  in  good  faith,  may  exhaust  his 
assets  in  paying  only  one  or  a  few  of  his  many  creditors ;  or  he 
may  use  them  in  paying  a  just  claim  that  has  become  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.^  It  suffices,  if  he  satisfy  a  present 
moral  obligation,  which  is  founded  upon  an  antecedent  legal 
obligation.^  So,  he  may  validly  convey  his  property  for  money, 
or  money's  worth,  or  a  marriage  contracted  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  transfer,  —  these  being  the  three  forms  of  valuable  con- 
siderations. When  such  a  consideration  is  proved,  and  no 
fraudulent  intent  is  established,  the  transaction  is  sustained.^ 

The  immediate  parties  to  transactions  which  are  fraudulent 
against  creditors  can  not  have  them  set  aside,  nor  have  any 
trusts  founded  upon  them,  because  they  can  not  take  advan- 
tage of  their  own  wrong.^  But  the  statutes  give  the  remedy  to 
creditors  and  others  who  may  be  injured  by  the  transaction. 
All  persons  are  thus  included  who  have  claims  against  the 
donor  or  grantor  which  ought  to  be  satisfied  out  of  his  prop- 
erty.^ Such,  for  examples,  are  a  person  entitled  to  a  penalty 
against  him  under  the  usury  law,^  a  party  with  a  claim  in  tort 
against  him  for  injury  to  person  or  property ,•  and  his  w|fe  suing 
for  divorce  and  alimony.^  Not  only  those  who  are  creditors  of 
the  grantor  or  donor  at  the  time  of  the  fraudulent  conveyance, 
but,  by  the  weight  of  authority,  also,  those  subsequent  creditors, 
whose  rights  are  impaired  by  the  transfer,  may  have  the  trans- 
action declared  fraudulent  and  set  aside  in  their  favor.  Such 
are  those  cases  in  which  one  about  to  enter  upon  a  hazardous 
financial  enterprise,  or  to  go  into  uncertain  or  reckless  specula- 
tion, disposes  of  his  property  by  voluntary  settlement,  and  then 
by  such  business  or  speculative  operations  incurs  debts  which 
his  remaining  assets  will  not  discharge.^ 

1  Bnmp,  Frand.  Conv.  349,  250,  *  Twyne's  Case,  1  Smith's  L.  C.  1, 

*  Clemens  v.  Moore,  73  U.  S.  299,  83,  and  notes. 

312;  GaUe  v.  Tode,  148  N.  T.  270;  »  Heath  r.  Page,  68  Pa.  St.  108. 

Delanej  v.  Valentine,  154  N.  T.  692,  •  Jackson  d.  Van  Boren  v.  Myers, 

704;    Hiller  v.  Jones,  66  Miss.  636;  18   Johns.   (N.   T.)  425;    Bigelow    v, 

Sterry  v.  Arden,  1   Johna.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  Cassidy,  26  N.  J.  Eq.  557;  Thorg  v. 

261 ;  Reade  v.  Livingston^  8  Johns.  Ch.  Leibrecht,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  499 ;    Wait, 

(N.  T.)  481,  489;    Bank  v.  Read,  131  Fraod.  Cony.  S  ^0.    And  see  Craft  v. 

Mo.  553;  SneU's  Eq.  68.  Schlag,  61  N.  J.  Eq.  567  ;  Jackson  v, 

»  Blystone  v,  Blystone,  51  Pa.  St.  Seward,  5  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  67. 

878;  Bonsteel  v,  SnlliTan,  104  Pa.  St.  f  Bjmee  v.  Vols,  .^3    Minn.    110; 

9;  Barwick  v.  Moyse,  74  Miss.  415;  Hooseman  V.Grossman,  177  Pa. St. 453. 

Harrey  v.  Vamey,  98  Mass.  118 ;  Wilt-  •  Nenberger  v.  Keim,  134  N.  Y.  35 ; 

oie  on  Mortgage  Foreclosure,  §  856.  Gay  v,  Craighead,  46  N.  Y.  App.  Diy. 
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It  is  required  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  this 
country,  that,  before  a  proceeding  in  equity  can  be  sustained 
to  overthrow  a  conveyance  as  a  fraud  on  creditors,  the  claimant 
must  have  obtained  a  judgment  at  law  for  his  demand,  and  had 
execution  on  the  same  returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied.^ 

§  401.  Fraud  on  Marital  Rights.  —  If  a  man  or  woman  about 
to  marry  make  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  property  in  such 
manner  as  unfairly  to  deprive  the  intended  wife  or  husband  of 
a  legal  interest,  which  otherwise  would  have  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  marriage,  this  constitutes  a  fraud,  on  the  ground 
of  which  equity  will  declare  a  constructive  trust  against  the 
alienee  and  in  favor  of  the  injured  spouse.^  Modern  legisla- 
tion, giving  to  married  women  large  control  over  their  property, 
has  made  cases  of  this  kind  less  frequent  than  they  formerly 
were.  For  many  of  them  were  brought  against  wives,  who  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  secretly  disposed  of  lands  in  defraud  of  the 
intended  husbands;^  and  there  is  no  fraud  in  their  aliening 
property  before  marriage,  which  they  can  readily  dispose  of 
during  coverture  so  as  to  exclude  all  marital  rights  in  the 
same.^  But  wherever  the  law  is  still  such  that  marriage  gives 
to  husband  or  wife  a  right  or  interest  in  the  other's  prop- 
erty which  that  other  alone  can  not  take  away,  as  is  still  true 
of  the  wife's  dower  right  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  most 
of  the  older  states,  a  secret  voluntary  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty just  before  the  marriage  will  readily  cause  a  constructive 
trust.*    A  transfer  will  be  good  and  unassailable,  however,  if 

614  ;  MarshaU  v.  RoU,  139  Fa.  St.  399  ;  Eq.  405 ;  Hunt  v.  Matthews,  1  Yeni. 

Jones  V.  Light,  86  Me.  437  ;  Kinsey  v.  408 ;  England  t;.  Downs,  2  Bear.  523 ; 

FeUer,  51  Atl.  Rep.  (N.  J.)  485 ;  Bisp-  Cheshire  v.  Payne.  16  B.  Mon.  (Kj.) 

ham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  245.    And  any  trans-  618;  Hinkle  v.  Landis,  131  Pa.  St.  573; 

fer,  once  showD  to  be  fraudulent,  may  Tyler  v,  Tyler,  126  lU.  525;  Alkire  p. 

be  attacked  by  subsequent  creditors,  as  Alkire,  134  Ind.  350 ;  Nichols  r.  Nich- 

weU  as  by  those  who  were  creditors  at  ols,  61  Vt.  426 ;    Beers  v.  Beers,  79 

the  time.    Marshall  v.  Roll,  139  Pa.  St.  Iowa,  555 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts.  §  213. 
399 ;  Jones  t;.  Light,  86  Me.  437.  *  Strathmore  v.  Bowes,  1  Lead.  Cas.^ 

1  Southard  v.  Benner,  72  N.  T.  424;  Eq.  405;  England  v.  Downs,  2  Bear.' 

Fruit  Co.  V,  Buck,  52  N.  J.  Eq.  219,  522,528;  Chambers  p.  Crabbc,  34  BeaT. 

229 ;  Wait,  Fraud.  Conv.  §§  73-88.    See  457  ;  Williams  v.  Carle,  10  N.  J.  Eq. 

Neresheimer  v.  Smith,  167  N.  Y.  202.  543;  Tucker  t?.  Andrews,  13  Me.  124; 

While,  in  England,  only  lien  creditors  Kline  v.  Kline,  57  Pa.  St.  120;  Ferebee 

can  attack  fraudulent  donations  after  v,  Pritchard,  112  N.  C  83;  Murray  v. 

the  donor's  death ;  in  this  country  all  Murray,  90  Ky.  1 ;  Bispham's  Prin.  £q. 

kinds  of  creditors  have,  after  his  death,  §  253. 

practically  the  same  rights  that  belonged  *  Wrigley  v.  Swainson,  3  De6.  & 

to  them  while  he  was  living.    Story,  Eq.  Sm.  458 ;  Cole  v.  CNeU,  3  Md.  Ch.  1 74. 
Jur.  §§  375, 376 ;  N.  T.  L.  1889,  ch.  487.  *  Aulhorities  cited  in  Uet  three  pie- 

'  Strathmore  v,  Bowes,  1  Lead.  Gas.  ceding  notes. 
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made  for  a  valuable  consideration,^  or  with  the  acquiescence  or 
knowledge  of  the  other  party,  no  matter  how  short  a  time 
before  the  marriage  such  knowledge  may  have  been  acquired ;  ^ 
and  the  party  who  alleges  that  it  is  fraudulent  must  prove 
either  an  actual  wrongful  intent  against  him  or  her,  or  that  the 
transaction  was  of  such  a  character  that  fraud  must  reasonably 
be  presumed.^  The  fact  that  the  intended  spouse  did  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  property  fraudulently  disposed  of  before 
the  marriage  will  not  change  the  result,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  gift  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  marital 
right  from  attaching  to  the  land.* 

On  the  same  principle,  if  a  husband,  pending  a  divorce  suit 
brought  by  his  wife,  dispose  of  property  in  order  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  alimony,  a  trust  will  attach  to  it  for  such  claim  as  the 
court  may  award  to  her  against  the  husband.^  So,  all  ante- 
nuptial settlements  are  closely  scrutinized  by  the  courts ;  and 
when  they  are  greatly  disproportionate,  or  are  not  proved  to  be 
just  and  equitable,  a  constructive  trust  is  readily  declared  in 
favor  of  the  injured  party.® 

§  402.  Fraud  on  Powers.  —  A  power  affecting  real  property 
is  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  use  therein,  or  in  many  states,  by 
virtue  of  modem  statutes,  to  dispose  of  the  legal  estate.^  (a) 

(a)  "  In  New  York,  a  power  is  an  authority  to  do  an  act  in  relation 
to  real  property,  or  to  the  creation  or  revocation  of  an  estate  therein, 


1  Blanchet  v.  Foster,  2  Ves.  Sr.  264. 
See  Attj.-Gen.  v.  Jacobs-Smith  (1895), 
2  Q.  B.  341 ;  Newstead  v.  Searles.  L.  R. 
9  App.  Cas.  320,  n. ;  Green  v.  GoodaU, 
1  Cold.  (TeDD.)  404.  A  convejance 
made  before  the  treaty  of  marriage  is 
commenced  is  not  fraodnlent.  Bliss  v. 
West,  58  Hun  (N.  Y.),  71. 

«  St.  George  v.  Wake,  1  Myl.  &  K. 
610;  Fletcher  v.  Ashley,  6  Gratt.  (Va.) 
332;  Cheshire  v.  Payne,  16  B.  Mon. 
(Ky.)  618.  And  the  same  is  tme 
thoagh  the  husband,  who  thus  acquires 
notice,  is  an  infant  at  the  time.  Slo- 
combe  v.  Glubb,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  545. 

•  England  v.  Downs,  2  Bear.  522 ; ' 
St.  George  v.  Wake.  1  Myl.  &  K.  610; 
Bliss  o.  West,  58  Hun  (N.  Y.),  71. 

*  Goddard  i;.  Snow,  1  Russ.  485; 
Logan  V.  Simmons,  3  Ired.  Eq.  (N.  C.) 
487.    See  Downes  v,  Jennings,  32  Beav. 


290];  St  George  v.  Wake,  1  Myl.  &  K. 
622;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  213. 

^  Blenkinsopp  v,  Blenkinsopp,  I  De 
G.  M.  &  G.  495;  Krupp  v,  Scholl,  10 
Pa  St.  193 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  213. 

«  Graham  v.  Graham,  143  N.  Y.  573  ; 
Lovesey  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  15  Ch.  Div. 
655.  And  see  Clark  v.  McMahon,  170 
Mass.  91 ;  Hussey  v.  Castle,  41  CaL 
239;  Nance  v.  Nance,  84  Ala.  375; 
Kinne  v.  Webb,  54  Fed.  Rep.  34 ;  Synge 
V,  Synge  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  466. 

'  A  power,  says  Chancellor  Kent. 
"  is  th^  mere  right  to  limit  a  use ;  and 
the  appointment  in  pursuance  of  it  is  the 
event  on  which  the  use  is  to  arise." 
4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *31 6.  Employing  the 
same  form  of  expression,  a  power,  as 
created  by  many  modem  statutes,  may 
be  defined  as  the  right  to  limit  (dis- 
pose of)  a  legal  estate.  See  1  Stim. 
Amer.  Stat  L.  §§  1650,  1651. 
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Thus,  land  may  bo  granted  or  devised  to  A  for  snch  uses  as  B 
shall  appoint ;  or,  now  by  statute,  B  maybe  given  the  power  of 
disposing  of  a  legcU  estate^  which  is  allowed  in  the  mean  time  to 
descend  to  heirs,  oris  given  temporarily  to  A,  it  being  intended 
that  the  execution  of  the  power  shall  take  the  property  from  the 
heirs  or  from  A  and  pass  it  on  to  other  persons.  The  subject 
of  powers  is  discussed  at  length  hereafter.^  It  is  sufficient  for 
explanation  here  to  add  that  he  who  confers  a  power  is  called 
the  donor,  the  one  to  whom  it  is  given  the  donee,  and  the  act 
of  executing  it  an  appointment,*  Under  the  common-law  sys- 
tem, when  an  appointment  is  made,  by  giving  the  use  to  some 
one,  the  Statute  of  Uses  then  transfers  to  the  appointee  the 
legal  estate,  ^^in  the  same  quality,  manner,  form,  and  condi- 
tion "  in  which  he  is  given  the  use.* 

A  fraud  on  a  power  is  its  improper  execution,  or  other 
unfair  dealing  concerning  it,  so  as  to  injure  those  who  should 
justly  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  appointment.^  Thus,  if  laud 
were  devised  to  A  for  life,  with  power  in  B  to  dispose  of  the 
,  residue  of  the  use  (or  the  legal  estate)  among  A's  three  children, 
and  B  should  appoint  all  or  the  greater  part  of  it  to  one  of  the 
three,  who  paid  him  a  bribe  for  so  doing,  or  should  give  it  to 
one  whom  he  could  unduly  influence  to  convey  it  to  himself, 
this  would  bo  a  fraud  on  the  power,  which  would  enable  the 
other  two  children  of  A  to  have  a  constructive  trust  fastened 
upon  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  appointee.*  This  they 
might  do  also,  if  the  donee  in  any  way  dishonestly  executed 
the  power,  though  the  appointee  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
fraud,  and  even  though  the  donor  of  the  power  consented  to 
the  improper  appointment.^     The  creation  of  the  power  con- 

whioh  the  owner,  granting  or  reserving  the  power,  might  himself  lawfully 
perform.**  New  York  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1806,  cb.  547),  {  111,  which 
in  substance  was  formerly  1  R.  S.  732,  {  74. 

1  See  also  explanation  of  pnowers  in  *  Duke  of  Portland  v.  Topham,  11 

tmst,  i  332,  ftipra.  H.  L.  Cas.  32 ;  Wellesley  o.  Morning- 

*  In  some  states,  he  who  confers  the  ton,  2  Kaj  &  J.  143 ;  Marsden's  Trost, 
power,  whether  by  deed  or  will,  is  called  4  Drew.  594, 601 ;  /n  re  Kirwan*s  Tmst, 
the  **  grantor,*'  and  he  to  whom  it  is  L.  R.  25  Ch.  DIt.  373. 

given,  the  "grantee."    See  N.  Y.  L.  •  Marsden's Tmst, 4  Drew.  594, 601 ; 

1896.  ch.  547,  $  112;   Fowler*s  N.  T.  Lee  v.  Femie,  1  Bear.  483;  Dnke  of 

Real  Prop.  Law,  p.  321.  Portland  v.  Topham,  11  H.  L.  Cas.  32 ; 

•  §  302,  tupra.  In  re  Perkins  (1893),  1  Ch.  283.    See 
«  Lane  v.  Page.  Ambler,  233 ;  Aleyn  Smith  v.  Somes  (1896),  1  Ch.  25<X 

V.  Belchier,   1   Lead.  Cas.    £q.    877; 
Manden's  Tmst,  4  Drew.  594,  601. 
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fers  rights  upon  those  who  should  properly  be  the  recipients  of 
benefit  from  its  execution ;  and  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  power  to  so 
deal  with  it  as  to  impair  those  rights.^ 

Constructive  trusts  and  other  media  of  redress  arising  from 
fraud  on  powers  have  been  much  more  numerous  in  England 
than  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  frequent  employment  of 
powers  there  in  arranging  marriage  settlements.  But  the 
equitable  principles  governing  the  matter  are  the  same  in  both 
countries.*  **  A  person  having  a  power  must  exercise  it  bona 
fide  for  the  end  designed."  ^  And  if  he  so  deal  with  it  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  even  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger,  as  to  work 
injustice  towards  the  legitimate  beneficiaries,  a  constructive 
trust  will  readily  fasten  upon  the  property.* 

7.   Constructive  Trusts  that  Arise  in  the  Absence  of  Fraud. 

§  403.  Foundation  and  Forms  of  suoli  Tnisti.  —  On  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  maxim,  ^^  Equity  looks  upon  that  as  done 
which  ought  to  be  done,"  *  constructive  trusts  emerge,  with- 
out the  existence  or  presumption  or  even  the  apprehension 
of  fraud,  whenever  they  are  requisite  to  the  working  out  of 
the  best  measures  of  justice  between  the  parties.  For  it  is 
upon  the  basal  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  trust  that  the 
most  ancient  equitable  remedies,  as  well  as  those  that  are  the 
farthest  reaching  and  most  beneficient,  such  as  specific  per- 
formance of  contracts,  injunction,  and  accounting,  have  been 
originated  and  enforced.*  And,  for  the  purpose  of  the  remedy, 
the  operation  of  the  maxim  frequently  calls  into  being  trusts 
which  were  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  and  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  fraud.' 
It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  such  cases. 
Probably  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  brought  before  any 

» 

1  Dake  of  Portlaad  v.  Topham,  11  *  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  $  44;  Fonbl. 

H.  L.  Cas.  32 ;  Lee  v.  Fernie,  1  Bear.  £q.  Tr.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  8. 
483.  *  Green  v.  Smith,  1  Atk.  57S;  Wil- 

s  See  WOliams's  Appeal,  73  Pa.  St.  lUma  v.  Haddock,  146  N.  T.  144,  150; 

S49;    Rowley   v.    Rowley,   Kay,  242;  1  Spence,  Eq.  108, 645;  Bispbam's  Prin. 

Tomer's  Estate,  L.  R.  28  Cb.  Diy.  205 ;  Eq.  $  479. 

1  Perry  on  Tmsts,  §§  211,  212,  254;  ^  Aathoritiea  cited  in  last  preceding 

Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  J  257.  note.    Also  Teneick  v.  Flagg,  29  N.  J. 

*  Aleyn  r.  Belchier,  1  Lead.  Cat.  L.  25 ;  Qaigley  v.  Gridley,  182  Mast. 

Eq.  377.  85, 89;  1  Peny  on  Traits,  $  281. 

«  Marsden's   Trust,  4  Drew.   694» 
601 ;  1  Peny  on  Tnisti,  §  211. 
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court  The  principle,  which  deals  with  them  as  they  arise,  is 
that  a  trust  will  exist  when  it  ought  to  do  so  in  order  to  pro- 
duce substantial  justice.  The  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important  instances  of  its  application  will  suffice.  Such  are 
the  constructire  trusts  which  accompany  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  real  property  ;  those  which  attach  to  land  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  taken  the  legal  estate  from  a  wrong- 
doer without  paying  value  and  without  notice  of  the  fraud; 
and  those  which  exist  in  the  form  of  vendors'  or  vendees*  liens, 
equitable  liens  for  money  loaned  upon  the  faith  of  real  estate 
security,  and  the  like,  and  which  are  also  treated  hereafter  as 
forms  of  equitable  mortgages, 

§  404.  Contracts  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Real  Property. 
— "  The  general  rule  in  regard  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
land  is  that  the  owner  of  the  real  estate  from  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  a  valid  contract  for  such  sale  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  owner  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
land  is  treated  as  the  equitable  owner  thereof."  ^  After  such  a 
contract  is  made,  a  short  time  usually  elapses  before  the  deed 
is  delivered  and  the  legal  estate  is  passed  to  the  vendee.  In 
the  mean  time  the  title  to  the  realty  is  examined  by  or  for  the 
purchaser.  During  this  period,  the  intended  vendor  holds  the 
land  in  trust  for  the  intended  vendee ;  and  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly said  by  the  best  courts,  as  is  virtually  done  in  the  above 
quotation,  to  hold  the  purchase  money  in  trust  for  the  former.* 
It  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  trust,  however,  that  there 
be  a  definite  and  ascertainable  fund  or  property  as  the  subject- 
matter.*  The  land  contracted  to  be  sold  is  always  such ;  but 
how,  it  has  been  pertinently  asked,  can  the  proposed  vendee 
hold  the  purchase  money  in  trust  in  cases  such  as  frequently 
arise  in  which  he  has  no  purchase  money  at  the  time,  or  at 
least  none  distinctively  set  aside  as  the  fund  with  which  he  is 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  ?  The  answer  is  that,  when 
courts  use  expressions  like  that  above  quoted,  they  do  so  with 
primary  reference  to  the  remedy^  for  which  constructive  trusts 
are  implied,  —  the  land  is  literally  held  in  trust  for  the  con- 
tracting purchaser;  and  he  is  to  be  treated,  so  far  as  the 

1  Williama  ».  Haddock.  145  N.  T.  U.  8.  1,   10;  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v. 

14*.  150.  Chicago,  etc  R.    Co.,  163  U.  S.  664, 

t  Green  v.  Smith,  1  Atk.  572 ;  T)ex-  600;  1  Perry  on  Tni«t«,  §  231. 
terr.  Stewart,  7  Johni.Ch.  (N.Y.)  52;  t\    Perry   on    Trostt,    $§   67-72; 

Matter  of  DaTis,  43  N.  T.  App.  Dir.  }|  300,  827,  iupra, 
831 ;  RoberU  v.  Nor.  Pac  R.  Co.,  158 
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remedy  against  him  is  concerned,  as  if  he  actually  had  a  fund 
of  money  distinctively  set  aside  in  trust  and  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  buying  the  land.  Therefore,  the  remedy  of  each 
against  the  other,  in  case  of  failure  duly  to  perform  the 
contract,  is  a  specific  performance  suit — that  ancient  equita- 
ble redress  (which  is  essentially  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
threatened  violation  of  a  trustee's  duty  ^),  whereby  the  delin- 
quent vendor  is  compellable  to  convey  tlie  land  and  pay  any 
proximate  damages  caused  by  his  default,  or  the  vendee  is  re- 
quired to  take  title  to  the  realty  and  to  pay  to  the  vendor  the 
purchase  price  and  any  proximate  damages  occasioned  by  his 
attempted  breach  of  the  contract.* 

The  tnist  in  real  property,  growing  out  of  the  contract  for 
its  purchase  and  sale,  continues  to  exist  until  either  the  con- 
tract is  executed  by  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  deed,  or 
is  mutually  abandoned  by  the  parties,  or  the  realty  passes  from 
the  intended  vendor  to  one  who  purchases  it  in  good  faith,  for 
a  valuable  consideration  and  without  notice  of  the  trust.^ 
Upon  the  death  of  the  contracting  vendor,  the  legal  estate 
passes  to  his  heirs  or  voluntary  devisees  burdened  with  the 
trust.  And  if,  pending  the  contract,  he  wrongfully  convey  it  to 
a  third  party,  who  has  notice  of  the  rights  of  the  intended  ven- 
dee, the  purchaser  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  latter.*    Thus,  if  A 


1  V^^Ulard's  Eq.  Jur.  p.  ♦  261. 

3  Green  v.  Smith,  1  Atk.  572 ;  Union 
Pac.  R.  Co.  V,  Chicago,  etc.  R.  Co.,  163 
U.  S.  564,  600 ;  WiUiams  t;.  Haddock, 
145  N.  Y.  144 ;  O'Connor  v,  Felix,  147 
N.  T.  614;  Higgins  v.  Eagleton,  155 
N.  Y.  466 ;  Reed  v.  Lnkeus,  44  Pa.  St. 
200;  Fry  on  Specific  Performance,  §  1. 
While  the  theory  of  this  remedy  is  the 
existence  of  a  trust  which  should  be 
enforced,  the  primary  reason  for  its 
adoption  by  equity  was  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  redress  at  law  in  such 
cases ;  that  redress  being  ordinarily  only 
damages  for  breach  of  contract.  Specific 
performance  "prevents  the  intolerable 
travesty  of  justice  involved  in  permit- 
ting parties  to  refuse  performance  of 
their  contracts  at  pleasure  by  electing 
to  pay  damages  for  their  breach." 
Union  Pac  R.  Co.  r.  Chicago,  etc.  R. 
Co.,  163  U.  S.  564,  600.  It  might  be 
argued  that,  technically,  as  soon  as  any 
contract  to  eeU  and  purchase  real  prop- 


erty raises  a  use  or  trust  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  vendee,  it  should  be  executed 
by  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  no  subse- 
quent deed  should  be  necessary.  But, 
aside  from  the  effect  of  the  opposite  in- 
tention of  the  parties  so  clearly  shown 
by  the  contract  itself  by  its  fixing  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  that 
statute  does  not  affect  the  implied  trust. 
The  legal  estate  remains  in  the  pro- 
posed vendor  until  the  conveyance  is 
made  by  the  parties. 

»  Wy thes  v,  Lee,  3  Drew.  396 ;  Dinn 
V.  Grant,  5  DeG.  &  Sm.  451 ;  Ten  £ick 
17.  Simpson,  1  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  244. 
And  see,  as  to  rights  of  innocent  pur- 
chasers for  value  without  notice,  §§  406- 
409,  infra. 

*  Barker  v.  Hill,  2  Ch.  Rep.  113; 
Orlebar  v.  Fletcher,  1  P.  Wms.  737; 
Moore  v,  Crawford,  130  U.  S.  122, 133  ; 
Roberts  v.  Nor.  Pac  R.  Co.,  158  U.  S. 
1 ;  Matter  of  Davis,  43  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
331;  Bone  v.  Satterthwaite,  180  Pa. 
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contract  to  sell  land  to  6,  and  then  let  it  descend  to  his  heirs, 
or  devise  it  to  C,  or  convey  it  to  D  who  has  notice  of  B's  rights, 
he  or  they  who  thus  acquire  the  legal  estate  will  hold  it  in 
trust  for  6,  or  for  any  one  who  claims  under  or  through  him 
as  ce$iui  que  trust^ 

§  405.  Legal  Bitate  taken  without  Value  and  without  Notioe. 
—  A  hona-fide  purchaser  for  value,  without  notice  of  the  wrong 
on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  may  acquire  title  to  property  unaf- 
fected by  any  trust.  The  absence  of  valuable  consideration  is 
looked  upon  by  equity,  however,  as  equivalent  to  notice.  And, 
therefore,  however  innocent  of  fraudulent  intent  or  actual 
knowledge  of  any  wrong  may  be  a  mere  donee,  or  voluntary 
taker,  of  property,  he  takes  it  subject  to  any  outstanding  trust 
or  equity  by  which  it  may  be  affected.*  He  may  clear  himself 
from  all  possible  imputation  of  fraud ;  yet  he  holds  the  land  as 
a  constructive  trustee  for  those  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs. 
It  is  proper  at  this  place  to  notice,  more  fully  than  has  yet 
been  done  in  this  treatise,  the  facts  which  must  co-exist  in 
order  that  a  grantee  may  avoid  this  difficulty  —  that  he  may  be 
an  innocent  purchaser  for  value  without  notice. 

§  406.    Bona-fide    Pnrohaae    for    Value    without    Notice 

Three  things  must  concur  to  make  one  an  infaocent  purchaser 
for  value  without  notice  of  any  outstanding  trust  or  equity 
which  may  attach  to  the  property.*  First.  He  must  buy 
without  notice  of  the  fraud,  trust,  or  equity.  Second.  He  must 
purchase  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Third.  In  most  states 
he  must  pay  all  of  the  consideration,  and  acquire  the  legal 
estate  before  receiving  any  notice  of  the  fraud,  trust,  or  equity. 
The  last  of  these  requisites  is  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  other 
two,  but  it  conduces  to  clearness  to  discuss  it  separately. 

§  407.  First.  Notioe  is  ^'  legal  cognizance  of  a  fact." 
Positive  knowledge  is,  of  course,  such  cognizance;  and  tliis 
constitutes  actual  notice.^  A  purchaser  may  be  bound  by  such 
notice  as  this,  either  if  he  personally  have  the  knowledge,  or  if 

8t  542;  Haaghwont  v.  Morphj,  S2  N.  Wms.  128;  Ten  Ejck  v.  VITitbeck,  135 

J.  Eq.  531 ;  Qloocester  G.  &  Q.  Co.  v,  N.  T.  40;  1  Perrj  on  Troats.  §  241. 
Bnssia  Co.,  154  Mam.  92 ;  Frj  on  Spec-  *  Bispham's  Prtn.  Eq.  §  263. 

ific   Performance,  $  135;    1  Perrj  on  «  Harper  v.  EIj,  56  Dl.  179,  194; 

Tmsts,  §  231 ;  Biipham's    Prin.   Eq.  Major  v,  WilliamB,  6  Md.  235;  Jones 

§365.  V,  Van   Doeen,  180  U.  S.  684,  691; 

1  Ibid.  Notes  to  Le  Nere  v,  Le  Kere,  2  Lead. 

<  Le  Neye  v.  Le  Nere,  2  Lead.  Cas.  Caa.  Eq.  85. 
Eq.  35,  note;  Fye   v.  Qeorge»  1  P. 
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it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  at  the  time  in  the  mind  of  his 
attorney  or  other  agent  who  was  properly  acting  for  him  in 
carrying  through  the  purchase.^  And  it  is  now  agreed,  by  prac- 
tically all  the  courts,  that  notice  to  such  agent  or  attorney 
binds  the  principal,  if  it  were  acquired  in  the  very  transaction 
of  buying  the  land,  or  in  some  other  transaction  sufficiently 
recent  and  important  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
was  present  in  the  agent's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.* 
But  knowledge  so  brought  home  to  the  agent  is  not  notice  to 
his  principal,  if  it  were  such  that  the  agent  had  no  legal  right 
to  reveal  it  to  the  principal,  or  if  the  former  were  engaged  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  in  a  scheme  to  cheat  or  defraud 
the  latter.^ 

Again,  the  information  which  is  open  to  a  purchaser  by  vir- 
tue of  the  proper  record  of  a  deed  of  the  land,  or  a  mortgage 
or  other  encumbrance  thereon  (the  record  being  pursuant  to 
the  statute  which  authorizes  or  requires  the  same),  or  by  the 
proper  filing  and  indexing  of  a  statutory  lien  or  notice,  such 
as  a  mechanic's  lien  or  notice  of  the  pendency  of  an  action 
affecting  the  title  to  or  possession  of  the  land,  is  also  such 
cognizance,  whether  or  not  the  purchaser  actually  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  record  or  of  the  filing ;  and  this  is  constructive 
notice.'^  Such  notice  is  now  generally  the  result  of  positive 
statutes.^  But  equity  has  always  recognized  the  principle  that, 
except  as  modified  by  statute,  the  mere  pendency  of  an 
action  or  suit  affecting  realty  is  notice  to  purchasers  and 

1  LeNeve  v.  Le  Neve,  2  Lead.  Cas.  (No.  1),  170  U.  S.   133,   156;  Indian 

£q.  35;   Astor  v.  Wells,  17  U.  8.  (4  Head  Bank  v,   Clark,   166  Mass.  27; 

Wheat.)  466;    Denton  v.  Ontario  Co.  Cole  v.  Getzinger,  96  Wis.  559;  Gon- 

Nat  Bk.,    150  N.  Y.   126;    Hovey  v.  ster  ».  Scranton  I.  H.  &  P.  Co.,  181  Pa. 

Blanchard,  13  N.  H.  145.  St.  327 ;  United  States  Security  Co.  v. 

«  Dresser  v.  Norwood,  17  C.  B.  (n.  s.)  Cent.  Nat.  Bk.,  185  Pa.  St.  586.  600. 
466;   Blackburn   v.  Vigors,  L.  R.   12  *  Carpenter    v.    Dexter,    75  U.   S. 

App.  Cas.  531;  The  Distilled  Spirits,  (8  Wall.)  513,  532;   Bispham's  Prin. 

78  U.  S.  (11  Wall.)  356,  366 ;  Mclntire  Eq.  §  270. 

V.  Pryor,  173  U.  8.  38,  52 ;  Constant  v.  *  New  York  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  240- 

Univ.  of  Rochester,   111    N.  Y.  604;  247;   N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1670- 

Slattery  v.  Schwannecke,  1 18  N.  Y.  543 ;  1673 ;  Fowler's  Real  Prop.  L.  of  N.  Y. 

McCutchen  r.  Dittnian,  164  N.  Y.  355  ;  pp.    544-562;    Gen.    Stat.    N.J.   pp. 

WiUard  v.  Denise,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  482;  855,  856,  882;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L. 

Hart  V.  Farmer's  Bk.,  33  Vt.  252;  Sheri-  §§1610-1632.    It  has  been  held  that 

dan  V.  Briggs,  53  Mich.  569,  572.  such  record  once  properly  made  is  con- 

»  Kettlewell  v.  Watson,  L.  R.  21  Ch.  structive    notice,  though  the    records 

Div.  685,  707 ;    Henry  v.  Allen,   151  have  been  destroyed.    Tucker  v.  Shaw, 

N.  Y.  1 ;  Benedict  i;.  Amoux,  154  N.  Y.  158  HI  326. 
715,  728;  Amer.  Surety  Co.  v,  Pauly 
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encumbrancerB  thereof  of  all  the  rights  that  the  parties  to  the 
litigation  may  thereby  establish.^  And  the  eqnitable  doctrine 
of  constructive  notice,  independent  of  legislation,  is  still  more 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  rule,  well  settled  in  many  states,  that 
actual  and  open  possession  of  real  property  under  an  unrecorded 
deed  or  encumbrance  is  constructive  notice  of  all  the  interest 
and  rights  which  the  person  in  possession  is  able  to  establish 
under  such  deed  or  encumbrance.^  If,  therefore,  A,  relying 
wholly  on  what  appears  upon  the  official  records,  buy  land  o( 
which  B  is  at  the  time  holding  actual,  open,  and  visible  pos- 
session under  an  unrecorded  conveyance  or  mortgage,  he  is 
bound  by  notice  of  all  B's  rights  in  the  property .• 

Lastly,  as  to  kinds  of  notice,  when  the  purchaser  or  his  agent 
acquires  knowledge  of  facts,  which  should  lead  him  as  a  reason- 
able person  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  outstanding  trust  or 
equity,  and  to  make  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  it  can  be  proved  . 
that  if  he  properly  made  the  inquiry  or  investigation  he  would 
thereby  obtain  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  such  trust  or 
equity,  then  he  has  notice  of  it  whether  he  make  such  investi- 
gation or  not ;  and  this  is  presumptive  or  implied  notice  j^  which 


1  Sorrell  v.  Carpenter,  2  P.  Wms. 
482;  Morraj  v.  BaUon,  1  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  T.)  566 ;  Cook  v.  Mandns,  5  Johns. 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  89;  Enfield  v.  Jordan,  119 
U.  S.  680,  693 ;  Turner  v,  Haupt,  53 
N.  J.  Eq.  526 ;  SniTely  t;.  Hitechew.  59 
Pa.  St.  49;  Adams's  Doct.  £q.  157. 
He  who  purchases  property  affected  by 
such  litigation  bujs  with  notice  of  all 
the  rights  established  by  the  litigation, 
whether  or  not  any  formal  notjce  of  its 
existence  is  filed.  But  the  statutes  of 
most  states  abolish  this  general  doc- 
trine of  lit  pendens,  and  require  as 
notice  of  an  action  a  formal  written 
document,  made  as  prescribed  by  the 
statute,  and  duly  filed  and  indexed. 
See  statutes  cited  in  last  preceding 
note. 

«  PheUn  V.  Brady,  119  N.  Y.  587 ; 
Smith  V.  Reid,  134  N.  Y.  568 ;  Harden 
V.  Dorthy,  160  N.  Y.  39,  52;  Kirby  v. 
Talmadge,  160  U.  S.  379 ;  Essex  Co. 
Bank  v.  Harrison,  57  N.  J.  Eq.  91 ; 
Scott  V.  Gallagher,  14  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  333 ; 
Ohio  Ins.  Co.  t?.  Ross,  2  Md.  Ch.  25. 
But  this  doctrine  is  repudiated  in  some 
stages.    Glass  v.  Hulbc^  102  Mass.  24, 


34;  Boggs  V.  Anderson,  50  Me.  161; 
Harris  v.  Arnold,  1  R.  L  125;  Bush  r. 
Golden,  17  Conn.  594.  And,  whereTer 
possession  is  treated  as  notice,  it  must 
be  actual,  visible,  and  open  occupation, 
inconsistent  with  the  title  of  the  appar- 
ent owner  of  record,  not  eqaivocal,  oc- 
casional, or  for  a  special  or  temporary 
purpose.  Holland  v.  Brown,  140  N.  Y. 
344;  ComeU  v.  Maltby,  165  N.  Y.  557  ; 
Reagle  i;.  Reagle,  179  Pa.  St.  89 ;  Hodge 
V.  Amerman,  40  N.  J.  Eq.  99 ;  Batana 
V.  Wallace,  78  Fed.  Rep.  448 ;  McAlpine 
V,  Resch.  82  Minn.  523. 

•  Ibid. 

*  Le  Neve  v.  Le  Neve,  2  Lead.  Cas. 
Eq.  35,  note;  Kettlewell  v.  Watson, 
L.  R.  21  Ch.  Div.  704;  Williamson  r. 
Brown,  15  N.  Y.  354  ;  Holland  v.  Brown, 
140  N.  Y.  344  ;  Kirsch  v.  Toiier.  143 
N.  Y.  390;  Anderson  v.  Blood,  152 
N.  Y.  285  ;  Cornell  r.  Maltby.  165  N.  Y. 
557  ;  Macon  v,  Mullahy,  145  111.  383 ; 
Bailey  v.  Galpin,  40  Minn.  319;  West- 
inghouse  v.  German  Nat.  Bk.,  1 88  Pa.  St. 
630 ;  Swasey  v  Emerson,  1 68  Mass.  118; 
Batavia  v.  Wallace.  102  Fed.  Rep.  240, 
244 ;  Foxworth  v.  Brown,  1 14  Ala.  299. 
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is  often  classified  as  a  form  of  actual  notice.^  Its  two  elements 
are,  the  existence  of  the  trust  or  other  right  against  the  land, 
and  knowledge  by  or  notice  to  the  purchaser  sufficient  to  cause 
him,  as  a  reasonable  person,  to  institute  an  investigation,  which, 
if  properly  prosecuted,  would  give  him  actual  knowledge  of  the 
trust  or  right.*  Thus,  if  a  recorded  deed  in  the  chain  of  the 
title  to  the  land  refer  to  another  deed  or  mortgage  of  the  same 
property,  although  such  other  document  is  not  recorded,  this  is 
notice  to  the  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  of  all  the  rights  in 
the  land  which  a  careful  investigation  would  reveal  as  belong- 
ing to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  mortgage  or  deed  so  indicated.* 
And  when  one  who  is  about  to  buy  land  is  informed  from  a 
credible  source  that  the  vendor  is  going  to  sell  it  in  order  to 
defraud  specific  equitable  lienors  or  creditors,  he  purchases 
with  notice  of  the  equities  of  all  such  persons,  which  a  reason- 
able inquiry  would  have  disclosed.*  (a) 

(a)  In  New  York,  presumptive  notice,  as  explained  in  the  text,  does  not 
apply  to  the  rights  of  creditors  at  large  of  the  vendor,  **  having  no  special 
lien  or  equity,''  nor  to  purchases  and  sales  of  commercial  paper,  and  proba- 
bly not  to  those  of  other  personal  property.  Without  discussing  thb  large 
subject  here  in  detail,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  (1)  A  purchaser  of  per- 
sonal property,  in  order  to  be  affected  by  notice  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  his 
vendor,  or  any  trust  or  equity  attaching  to  the  subject-matter,  must  have 
actual  notice  —  knowledge  or  its  equivalent  by  himself  or  his  agent,  Parker 
V.  Conner,  93  N.  Y.  118,  127,  and  the  same  rule  is  shown  in  that  case  to 
be  followed  in  England ;  (2)  A  purchaser  of  realty  is  not  affected  by  the 
rights  of  <'  creditors  at  large,  having  no  special  lien  or  equity,''  unless  he 
has  actual  knowledge  of  such  rights,  or  its  equivalent,  Parker  v.  Conner, 
03  N.  Y.  118,  125;  Steams  v.  Gage,  79  N.  Y.  102;  Bush  v,  Roberts,  111 
N.  Y.  278 ;  Jacobs  v.  Morrison,  136  N.  Y.  101 ;  Wilson  w.  Marion,  147 
N.  Y.  589,  and  (5)  A  purchaser  of  realty,  who  has  knowledge  sufficient  to 
put  a  reasonable  person  on  inquiry  as  to  any  outstanding  equity  or  specific 
lien  or  right,  has  notice  of  it  if  by  reasonable  investigation  he  could 
acquire  actual  knowledge  of  the  same,  Williamson  v.- Brown,  15  N.  Y. 
854;  Ten  Eyck  v.  Witbeck,  135  N.  Y.  40;  Anderson  v.  Blood,  152  N.  Y. 
285.  '*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser  of  real  estate  to  investigate  the  title 
of  his  vendor,  and  to  take  notice  of  any  adverse  rights  or  equities  of  third 

1  See  Flagg  v.  Mann,  2  Sumn.  (U.  S.  271 ;  Cambridge  Valley  Bk.  v.  Delano, 

Cir.  Ct),  486, 556  ;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  48  N.  Y.  326  ;  Reed  v.  Gannon,  50  N.  Y. 

§  268 ;  Pomeroj's  Eq.  Jur.  §  753.  345  ;    Dingley  v.  Bon,  ISO  N.  Y.  607 ; 

3  Cornell  v.  Maltby,  165  N.  Y.  557 ;  Gerard  on  Titles  to  Real  Estate  (4th 

Jacobs    V.  Morrison,   136   N.   Y.   101 ;  ed.),  p.  664. 

Wilson  r.  Marion,  147  N.  Y.  589  ;  Pome-  *  Williamson  r.  Brown,   15  N.  Y. 

TofB    Eq.  Jur.    §  784  ;    1   Perry    on  354 ;  Anderson  t?.  Blood,  152  N.  Y.  285 ; 

Trusts,  §  223.  MiUiken  v.  Graham,   72  Pa,  St.  484 ; 

«  Sweet  p.  Henry,  175  N.  Y.  268;  Cox  v.  Miller,  23  IlL  476;  Story,  Eq. 

Howard  Ins.  Co.  v,  Halsey,  8  N.  Y.  Jur.  §  400  b. 
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It  is  to  be  added  that,  if  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  acquire  the 
legal  estate  for  value  and  without  notice,  so  that  he  holds  free 
and  clear  of  the  outstanding  trust,  he  may  convey  as  good  a 
title  to  any  one  who  has  either  kind  of  the  above-described 
forms  of  notice,^  provided  the  latter  has  not  before  owned  the 
laud  bound  by  the  notice  or  subject  to  the  trust*  Tlius,  if 
A  own  the  legal  estate  as  a  constructive  trustee,  and  convey 
to  B,  who  pays  a  valuable  consideration  and  buys  in  good  faith 
without  notice  of  the  trust,  B  may  transfer  a  clear  title  to  C, 
and  C  to  D,  etc.,  although  all  these  latter  are  notified  of  the 
trust.  Otherwise  B  might  occupy  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  an  unassailable  title,  which  he  could  not  sell  free  and 
clear  after  the  facts  concerning  the  trust  became  notorious.' 
But,  since  A  has  already  been  bound  by  the  trust,  he  could 
not  re-acquire  the  land  freed  from  it,  no  matter  how  perfect 
might  be  the  title  of  his  immediate  vendor.^ 

§  408.  Beoond.  Valuable  Ck>nslderation.  —  A  valuable  consid- 
eration here  means  something  of  worth,  as  money,  money's 
equivalent,  or  marriage  (marriage  in  the  sense  of  tlie  entering 
into  the  married  state,  and  not  an  existing  condition  or  stattis 
of  being  married),  which  is  "  the  real  inducement  of  the  grant."  * 

persons  which  he  has  the  means  of  disooyering  and  as  to  which  he  is  put 
on  inquiry.  If  he  makes  all  the  inqnirj  which  dne  diligence  requires,  and 
still  fails  to  discover  the  substantial  right,  he  is  excused;  but  if  he  fails  to 
use  due  diligence,  he  is  chargeable,  as  matter  of  law,  with  notice  of  the 
facts  whiph  the  inquiry  ^ould  have  disclosed.  •  .  .  The  questions  in  such 
cases  are  first,  whether  the  facts  were  sufficient  to  put  the  party  on  inquiry; 
and  second,  did  he  fail  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  making  the  inquiry  ? 
An  affirmative  answer  to  these  two  questions  charges  the  party  with  notice 
as  matter  of  law ;  but  the  notice,  in  all  such  oases  to  be  found  in  the  books, 
relates  to  some  actual  outstanding  title,  lien,  or  equitable  interest."  Per 
Rapallo,  J.,  in  Parker  v.  Conner,  93  N.  Y.  118, 124. 

1  BompoB  V.  Platner,  I  Johns.  Ch.  *  See    last    two    preceding    noten. 

(N.  Y.)  213  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck.  10  U.  8.  *'  Whenever  the  chain  of  conveyances 

(6  Cranch )  87 ;  Logan  v.  Eva,  1 44  Pa.  St.  reaches  au  innocent  purchaser  for  valae, 

31 2 ;  Ratgera  v.  Kingsland,  7  N.  J.  Eq.  who  takes  the  legal  title,  the  doctrine 

1 78, 658 ;  Bassett  v.  Nosworthy,  2  Lead.  of  notice  no  longer  applies."    Bispham^s 

Cas.  Eq.  1, 33,  note ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  Prin.  £q.   §  265.   citing  Demarest  v. 

S  222.  Wynkoop,  8  Johns.  Ch.  (N.   Y.)  129, 

«  Taylor  v,  Russell  (1891),  1  Ch.  8,  147. 

27;    Bovey    v.   Smith,    1   Vem.    149;  »  Ten  Eyck  r.  Witbeck,  135  N.  Y. 

Clarkr.  McNeal,114N.Y.287;  Church  40,  47.    These  three  terms,"  money, 

V,  Rnland,  64  Pa.  St.  432,  441 ;  Wil-  money's  equivalent,  or  marriage  *'  are 

liams    V.    Williams,    115    Mich.    477;  here  used  as  a  terse  summary  of  all 

Cassidy  v,  Wallace,  102  Mo.  575,  581.  those  things  that  are  a  right,  interest, 

*  Bumpus  V.  Platner,  1  Johns.  Ch.  profit,  or  benefit  accruing  to  the  one 

(N.  Y.)  213.  party,  or  some  forbearance,  detriment. 
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In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  distinguished,  not  only  from  a 
good  or  meritorious  consideration,  but  also  from  one  that  is 
merely  nominal,  such  as  one  dollar,  or  any  small  sum,  which  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land,  and  is  clearly  not  the  actual  moving  cause  of  the  convey- 
ance. When  such  small  sums  are  paid  for  properties  worth 
vastly  more,  the  transaction  is  generally  in  substance  a  gift  — 
a  transfer  growing  out  of  close  relationship,  or  love  and  affec- 
tion, or  other  actual  consideration  which  is  only  "  good,"  and 
the  amount  recited  in  the  deed,  as  one  dollar,  five  dollars,  and 
love  and  affection,  etc.,  is  nominal  and  not  valuable.^  In  Ten 
Eyck  V,  Witbeck,^  for  example,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  a  father's  deed  to  his  daughter,  of  land  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  for  ten  dollars,  actually  paid,  and  her  agree- 
ment to  hold  the  property  in  trust  for  her  mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  not  made  for  a  valuable  consideration.  In  the 
opinion  it  was  said :  **  We  think  it  would  be  a  perversion  of 
language  to  say  that  a  father,  who  had  conveyed  to  a  daughter 
property  of  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  no  greater 
sum  than  ten  dollars  paid,  had  sold  the  property  to  this  child, 
or  that  she  had  bought  it  of  him.  The  transfer  would  be 
recognized  by  the  popular,  as  well  as  the  judicial  mind,  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  gift."  ^  Any  amount  of 
money,  however  small,  is  in  itself,  of  course,  valuable.  But 
when  it  bears  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the  fair  market  price 
of  the  land,  and  so  is  not  "  the  real  inducement  of  the  grant," 
it  is  only  nominal ;  and  the  grantee  does  not  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value.  And  even  where  the 
parties  regard  and  treat  a  nominal  sum  as  the  consideration,  its 
gross  inadequacy  is  usually  sufficient  in  itself  to  put  the  pur- 
chaser on  inquiry  as  to  any  outstanding  trust  or  equity  in  fraud 
of  which  the  sale  is  being  made,  and  so  to  prevent  him  from 
being  an  innocent  purchaser  without  notice.^ 

loss,  change  of  position,  or  responsi-  ^  Ibid. ;  Doe  t;.  Rontlidge,  2  Cowp. 

bility,  given,  suffered,  or  undergone  by  705 ;  Metcalfe  v.  Pulvertoft,  1  Ves.  & 

the  other.    Carrie  z;.  Misa,  10  Ex.  153,  Bea.   180,   183;  Murray   v.  Ballon,   1 

162;    Bassett  v.   Noeworthy,  2  Lead.  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  566;    1   Perry  on 

Cas.  Eq.  5,  103-109;    City  R.  Co.  v.  Trusts,  §  220. 

Citizens  St.  R.  Co.,  166  U.  S.  557,  566 ;  «  135  N.  Y.  40. 

Corle  V.  Monkhouse,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  537,  '  Per  Maynard,  J.,  at  p.  44. 

540;    Chilrers    v.    Race,   196  111.   71;  «  Wagstaff  v.  Read,  1  Ch.  Cas.  156 ; 

Steele  t^.  Steele,  75  Md.  477 ;  Selman  Bullock    v.   Sadlier.    Amb.    763,    764. 

V.  Lee,  69   Ky.  215,  222 ;    Anson  on  Effects  of  inadequacy  of  consideration, 

Contracts,  p.  *  83.  §  405,  supra.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 

37 
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In  some  of  the  United  States,  moreover,  such  as  New  York, 
Vermont,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas,  a  conveyance  of 
land  to  a  creditor  of  the  grantor,  made  only  in  satisfaction  of 
or  on  account  of  the  previously  existing  indebtedness,  while 
good  between  the  parties  to  the  deed,  does  not  make  the  grantee, 
as  to  outside  claimants  or  lienors,  an  innocent  purchaser  for 
value.  In  order  to  occupy  that  position,  he  must  give  a  present 
valuable  consideration,  advanced  specially  for  the  property.^ 
The  United  States  courts,  however,  and  probably  a  majority 
of  those  of  the  states,  take  the  opposite  view  and  treat  a 
conveyance  or  mortgage  to  individual  creditors  of  the  grantor 
or  mortgagor,  when  properly  made  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing or  reducing  the  debt,  as  putting  them  in  the  position  of 
purchasers  for  value.*  But,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  possibly  one  or  two  other  states,  Uiis  position  is  not 
accorded  anywhere  to  assignees  in  insolvency  or  trustees  in 
bankruptcy;  but  such  takers,  who  acquire  the  land  for  pre- 
existing debts  and  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others,  are 
treated  as  mere  volunteers.* 

§  409.  Third.  Time  of  Notion  and  PaTmei^t.  —  Notice  to  the 
vendee,  at  any  instant  before  he  has  actually  obtained  his 
conveyance  and  paid  the  consideration  in  full,  prevents  him 
from  being  an  innocent  purchaser  without  notice.  If  he  acquire 
notice  after  the  deed  has  been  delivered  and  accepted,  but  be- 
fore payment  of  the  entire  purchase  price,  or  after  part  or  all 
of  the  consideration  has  been  paid,  but  before  the  conveyance 
has  passed,  and  then  he  complete  the  purchase,  he  takes  the 
land  subject  to  the  interest  or  equity  of  which  he  thus  obtained 

a  trastee  can  not  conTej  a  ralid  title  to  Bk.  v.  Mone,  163  Haas.  3S8 ;  Longdale 

a  purchaser  from  him  for  a  nominal  Iron  Co.  v.  Swift's  Iron  Works,  91  Kj. 

consideration.    Shriver  v,  Shriver,  86  191;  Koch  v.  Roth,  150  HL  212;  Heits- 

N.  Y.  575.  feld  v,  Bailey,  103  Ala.  473  ;  Moore  v. 

1  Bay  V.  Coddington,  6  Johns.  Ch.  Holcombe,  3  Leigh  (Va.),  597 ;  Titcomb 

(N.  T.)  34;    Rodgers    v.  Bonner,  45  t?.  Wood,  38  Me.  561 ;  1  Perry  on  Trusts, 

N.  T.  379 ;    Barnard  v,  Campbell,  58  $  239. 

N.  T.  73 ;  Amer.  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  *  Donaldson  v.  FarweU,  93  U.  S. 

Fancher,  145  N.  Y.  552 ;  Poor  v.  Wood-  631 ;  Mitford  r.  Blitford,  9  Ves.  87, 100; 

bom.  25  Vt  234 ;  Ringgold  v,  Bryan,  Chapman    r.    Tanner,    1   Vem.    267 ; 

3  Md.  Ch.  488 ;  Ames  Iron  Works  r.  Goodwin  v,  Mass.  Loan  Co.,  152  Mass. 

Kalamazoo    Pnlley  Co.,  63  Ark.  87 ;  189,  199 ;  Belding  v.  Frankland,  8  Lea 

Schloss  V.  Feltns,  103  Mich.  525 ;  Starr  (Tenn.),  67  ;  Bomett  v.  Bealmear,  79  Md. 

V.  Sterenson,  91  Iowa,  684.  36 ;  Amer.  Sugar  Ref.  Ca  v.  Fancher, 

s  Bayley  v.   Greenleaf,   20  U.  S.  (7  US  N.  Y.  552.    See  Bnghman  v.  Cent 

Wheat.)  46;  Bnghman  v.  Central  Bk.,  Bk.,  159   Pa.  St.  94;    Longdale  Iron 

159  Pa.  St.  94;  Goodwin  v.  Mass.  L.  &  Co.  v.  Swift's  Iron  Works,  91  Ky.  191; 

T.  Co.,  152  Mass.  189, 199 ;  Nat  Rarere  Chance  v.  McWorter,  26  Ga.  315. 
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cognizance.  This  is  the  law  as  settled  in  England  and  most  of 
the  United  States.^  But,  for  the  amount  of  money  or  other 
value  actually  paid  before  he  acquired  any  notice,  he  has  on 
the  land  a  lien  superior  to  the  outstanding  trust  or  equity  of 
which  he  was  notified.^  And,  in  some  of  the  American  states, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  California,  he  is  held  to 
be  a  honorfide  purchaser  for  value  of  that  proportion  of  interest 
in  the  realty  which  the  amount  of  consideration  paid  by  him  be- 
fore receiving  notice  bears  to  the  entire  contractual  purchase 
price.^  Thus,  if  A,  who  had  agreed  to  buy  a  lot  of  land  from 
B  for  $15,000,  should  receive  notice,  after  taking  the  deed 
and  paying  only  $5,000  of  the  consideration,  that  B  in  selling 
would  violate  a  trust  in  favor  of  C,  A  would  own,  independent 
of  the  trust,  one-third  of  the  land,  if  it  were  situated  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  while,  if  it  were  New  York  realty,  he  would  simply 
have  a  valid  lien  on  it  for  the  $5,000.^ 

It  is  to  be  reiterated  here  that  one  who  can  not  estab- 
lish all  the  requisites  to  a  bonorfide  purchase  for  value  is 
usually  a  trustee  to  some  extent  of  the  land  that  he  has  bought ; 
and,  when  he  can  prove  all  of  them  except  the  payment  of  a 
valuable  consideration,  the  trust  does  not  arise  from  any  fraud 
on  his  part,  either  actual  or  presumed.^  (a) 

§  410.  Seeing  to  Applioatioii  of  Purohase  Money.  —  So  care- 
ful were  courts  of  equity  of  the  rights  of  a  cestui  que  truatj  that 
they  early  required  a  purchaser  from  a  trustee,  who  sold  pur- 
suant to  a  valid  power,  not  only  to  be  sure  that  the  conveyance 
was  properly  and  fairly  made,  but  also  to  see  to  it  that  the 
purchase  money  was  duly  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
trust.    This  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  ^^  seeing  to  the  appli- 

(a)  <*  An  implied  or  resulting  trust  shall  not  be  alleged  or  established, 
to  defeat  or  prejudice  the  title  of  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration 
without  notice  of  the  trust."  N.  Y.  L.  1896  (Real  Prop.  L.),  ch.  547, 
§  75,  which  was  formerly  2  R.  S.  728,  §  54.  See  also  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch. 
547,  §  84.  Wood  v.  Robinson,  22  N.  Y.  564,  567;  Siemon  v,  Schurch, 
29  N.  Y.  598,  618;  Baker  t;.  Bliss,  89  N.  Y.  70. 

1  Tourville  v.  Naiah,  8  P.  Wms.  307 ;  Hon  (N.  Y.),  19, 21 ;  Warren  v.  Wilder, 

Bassett  v.  Nosworthj,  2  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  1,  12  N.  Y.  St.  Rep.  757,  759. 
35, 77,  note ;  Morraj  v.  Balloa,  1  Johns.  *  Jnyenal  v.  Jackson,  14  Pa.  St.  519 ; 

Ch.  (N.  Y.)  566;  Patton  v,  Moore,  32  Paul  v.  Fulton,  25  Mo.  156;  Davis  v. 

N.  H.  382 ;  Hanghwont  v.  Mnrphj,  21  Ward,  109  Cal.  186 ;  Florence  v.  Ziegler, 

N.  J.  Eq.  118;  Florence  v.  Zeigler,  58  58  Ala.  221. 
Ala.  221 ;  1  Perrj  on  Tmsts,  §  221.  ^  Last  two  preceding  notes. 

3  Weaver  v,  Barden,  49  N.  Y.  286,  *  J  405,  supra, 

293 ;  Sargent  v.  Eureka  S.  P.  Co.,  46 
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cation  of  the  purchaser  money."  ^  It  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  equitable  theory  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  trust.  Hence  the  purchaser  must  either  pay  the 
money  to  him,  and  obtain  his  valid  receipt  for  the  same,  or,  if, 
as  was  generally  the  cctse,  this  could  not  be  done  because  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  cestui  or  otherwise,  he  must,  if  reasonably 
practicable,  see  that  it  was  actually  and  properly  applied  for 
his  benefit.*  If  the  vendee  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, however  innocent  and  bona  fide  might  otherwise  be  his 
purchase,  he  held  the  realty  as  a  constructive  trustee  for  the 
original  beneficiaries.* 

This  principle  has  never  been  enforced  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  place  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  purchaser.  When, 
therefore,  the  trust  is  so  general  or  uncertain  in  character  that 
it  would  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  vendee  to  follow  the 
disposition  of  the  purchase  price,  as,  for  example,  in  a  trust  to 
pay  all  the  creditors  of  the  settler,  or  to  hold  and  apply  the 
income  to  life  beneficiaries,  no  court  ever  requires  more  than 
a  bona-fide  payment  to  the  trustee.*  The  rule  is  never  appli- 
cable except  to  a  well-defined  and  limited  trust,  such  as  one  to 
sell  and  pay  all  the  proceeds  at  once  to  a  designated  person, 
or  to  deposit  them  in  a  specified  bank,  or  to  pay  one  or  two 
defined  debts  which  are  all  that  can  participate  in  the  fund.* 

In  England  this  doctrine  or  principle  was  abolished  by 
statute  in  1859;*  and  the  same  result  has  been  reached,  either 
by  statutes  or  by  positive  adjudications  in  most  if  not  all  of 
the  states  of  this  country.^  The  general  form  of  such  statutes 
is  that,  '^  A  purchaser  who  shall  actually  and  in  good  faith 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  trustee,  which  the  trustee  as  such  is 

1  2  Perry  on  Tru8t«,  §§  789,  790;  24  Vict.  ch.  145,  §  29;  44  A  45  Vict 

EUiot  V.  Merrjman,  1  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  ch.  41,  §§  36,  71. 
p.  *  59,  and  notes.  ^  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  88 ;  1  Stim. 

«  Weatherby  v.  St.  Giorgio,  2  Ha^^  Amer.   Stat  L.   §    1723 ;    Woodward 

624  ;  Clyde  v.  Simpson,  4  Ohio  St  445  ;  v.  Jewell,  140  U.  S.  247  ;    Austin  v. 

Foster  v.  Day,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  599.  Hatch,    158   Mass.  198;   Ind.  etc  B. 

•  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  790.  Co.  v.  Swannell,  157  HI.  616 ;  McArthnr 
«  Stronghill  r.  Anstey,   1   DeG.  M.  v.  Robinson,   104  Mich.  540 ;  Bank  v. 

&  G.  635 ;  Conover  v.  StothofF,  38  N.  J.  Looney,  99  Tenn.  278 ;  Nat  Bk.  of  Com. 

Eq.  55;  Turner  r.  Hoyle,  95  Mo.  837;  v.  Smith,  17  R.  L  244.    "  It  may  be 

Hughes  V.  Tabb,  78  Va.  313;  2  Peny  stated  that  the  strict  English  common- 

on  Trusts,  §§  794,  795.  law  rule  is  not  favored  by  the  American 

•  Clyde  V.  Simpson,  4  Ohio  St  445 ;  courts,  although,  in  the  absence  of  etafi- 
Elliot  V.  Merryman,  1  Lead.  Cas.  Eq.  ntoryregulation,  they  apply  the  doctrine 
p.  *  52,  note.  in  cases  where  it  can  not  be  aToided." 

•  22  &  23  Vict  ch.  35,  S  23 ;  23  &  2  Perry  on  Trnsts,  §  798. 
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authorized  to  receive,  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
application  of  the  money,  according  to  the  trust."  ^  (a) 

§  411.  Equitable  Mortgages  and  Liens.  —  Whenever  the 
owner  of  real  property  holds  it  subject  to  an  outstanding  lien 
or  right  which  can  be  enforced  only  in  equity,  he  is  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  such  right. 
Many  more  instances  might  be  given  of  the  application  of  this 
broad  principle.  But  it  is  enough  here  to  add  that  some  writers 
place  equitable  mortgages  so  called  under  the  head  of  construc- 
tive trusts.  Such  are  vendor's  liens,  vendee's  liens,  interests 
arising  from  the  deposit  of  title-deeds  as  security  for  loans, 
etc.  But  these  will  be  better  understood  as  discussed  here- 
after in  connection  with  mortgages,  to  which  topic  they  more 
appropriately  belong. 

(a)  This  is  the  New  York  form,  which  adds :  "  And  any  right  or  title 
derived  by  him  from  the  trustee  in  consideration  of  the  payment  shall  not 
be  impeached  or  called  in  question  in  consequence  of  a  misapplication  by 
the  trustee  of  the  money  paid."  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547  (Real  Prop.  Law), 
§  88,  which  was  formerly  2  R.  S.  730,  §  68.  Belmont  v.  O'Brien,  12  N.  Y. 
894;  Thomas  v.  Evans,  105  N.  Y.  601,  616;  Dyett  r.  Central  Trust  Co., 
140  N.  Y.  54,  69;  Knoch  v.  Van  Bermuth,  144  N.  Y.  643,  645.  But  the 
purchaser  must,  at  his  peril,  take  notice  of  the  power  of  sale  and  of  any 
defect  therein.  If  he  have  anything  whatever  to  make  him  know  or  sur- 
mise that  a  breach  of  trust  is  being  committed  or  intended,  or  that  the 
power  is  not  being  properly  executed,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  the  statute. 
Kirsch  v.  Tozier,  143  N.  Y.  890;  First  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Nat.  B'way  Bk.,  156 
N.  Y.  459,  468;  Moore  v.  Amer.  L.  &  T.  Co.,  115  N.  Y.  65,  79 ;  Benedict  v. 
Amoux,  7  App.  Diy.  1 ;  Champlin  v.  Haight,  10  Paige,  274. 

Nbw  York  Real  Propertt  Trusts. 

The  preceding  notes  have  explained  the  special  features  of  the  New 
York  system  of  trusts.  These  may  be  profitably  summarized  here  as 
follows :  — 

1.  All  passive  express  trusts  are  abolished ;  and  an  attempt  to  create 
such  an  interest,  otherwise  valid,  vests  the  1^^  estate  in  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries. 

£,  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  all  separation  of  the 
legal  and  equitable  estates,  all  forms  of  active  express  trusts  except  five 
are  converted  into  mere  powers  in  trust.  The  grantee,  as  such,  of  a  power 
in  trust  does  not  hold  the  legal  estate  (as  does  a  trustee),  but  it  vests,  to. 
gether  with  the  equitable  interest,  in  the  beneficiaries  of  the  power.  The 
four  forms  of  active  express  trusts  which  were  at  first  retained  (and  in 
which,  of  course,  the  tiustee  has  the  legal  estate),  are :  *'  (1)  To  sell 
real  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  (2)  To  sell,  mortgage,  or 
lease  real  property,  for  the  benefit  of  annuitants  or  other  legatees,  or  for 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  88. 
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the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  charge  tiMtvon;  {$)  To  nodre  the  rents  and 
profits  of  real  property,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person,  daring  the 
life  of  that  person,  or  for  any  shorter  term,  subject  to  tiie  provisions  of 
law  relating  thereto ;  (4)  To  reoeive  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property, 
and  to  accnmolate  the  same  for  the  purposes,  and  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law."  And  to  these  was  added  a  fifth  form  of  active  express 
trust  in  1898,  in  the  restoration  of  (5)  the  charitable  use  or  trust.  See 
note  at  end  of  Chapter  XXI.,  pp.  498-508,  stq>fXL 

S,  All  the  four  classes  of  resulting  trusts,  except  one,  are  left  substan- 
tially unaffected  by  the  statutes.  The  one  affected  is  that  which  is  gen- 
erally discussed  as  the  first  form  —  where  the  purchase  price  of  real 
property  is  paid  by  one  person  and  the  legal  estate  is  taken  in  the  name  of 
another.  No  trust  now  arises  in  New  York,  in  such  a  case,  unless  it  must 
be  implied  in  order  to  prevent  a  fraud.    §  860,  note  (a),  9upra. 

4*  The  oonstruotive  trusts,  as  worked  out  and  implied  by  equity,  are 
left  practically  unaffected  by  the  statutes.  Beyond  the  provision  that  a 
hana-fide  purchaser  need  not  see  to  the  application  of  tiie  purchase  money 
(§  410,  note  (a),  Bupra)  no  one  of  the  groups,  classes,  or  forms  is  abolished; 
and,  in  so  fa^  as  legislation  has  dealt  with  them,  it  has  been  for  tiie  par- 
pose  and  with  the  result  of  making  tiiem  more  definite  and  certain. 

The  chief  statutes  that  affect  New  York  trusts  in  real  property  are  now 
grouped  in  the  Beal  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  oh.  547),  §§  70-98. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

(8)    EQUITY  OP  BEDEMPTION. 

§  412.  Its  development  in  con-  i      §  418.  Its  nature  and  extent 
neotion  with  mortgages.  | 

§  412.  Devalopmant  of  Bqnity  of  Redemption  in  Connection 
with  Mortgages.  —  A  real  estate  mortgage  is  in  form  an  abso- 
lute conveyance,  accompanied  by  a  clause  of  defeasance  to  the 
effect  that  if  money  be  paid  or  some  other  act  or  condition  be 
performed  on  or  before  a  designated  day,  —  called  the  "law 
day," — the  conveyance  shall  become  null  and  void,  but  other- 
wise it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Before  equity 
took  any  cognizance  of  such  a  contract,  the  courts  of  common 
law  gave  it  a  strict  and  rigid  construction,  and  sustained  a 
forfeiture  of  the  mortgagor's  land  if  he  let  the  law  day  pass 
without  duly  performing  the  condition.  It  was  in  the  process 
of  ameliorating  the  hardships  thus  frequently  inflicted  on  mort- 
gage borrowers  that  the  courts  of  equity  invented  and  carefully 
fostered  the  third  form  of  equitable  estate,  —  the  "  equity  of 
redemption,**  —  the  interest  remaining  in  the  mortgagor  in 
consequence  of  the  right  being  accorded  him  of  redeeming  the 
land  from  the  mortgage,  after  the  law  day^  by  paying  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  and  all  accrued  interest  and  costs  down  to 
the  date  of  such  payment.  Many  and  varied  attempts  have 
been  made  by  mortgagees  to  have  this  equitable  right  con- 
tracted away  by  mortgagors.  But,  acting  on  their  maxim 
"once  a  mortgage  always  a  mortgage,"  the  courts  of  equity 
have  steadily  and  successfully  resisted  all  such  efforts.  A 
fuller  account  of  their  strenuous  enforcement  of  that  maxim 
and  their  development  of  the  modern  mortgage  is  given  here- 
after.^ It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
resultant  equity  of  redemption. 

§  418.  Its  Nature  and  Bxtent.  —  The  equity  of  redemption 
of  a  mortgagor  still  exists,  as  strictly  and  properly  an  equit- 

1  Chapter  XXVL  infra. 
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able  estate,  in  England,  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  England 
states  generally.  In  those  jurisdictions,  the  mortgagee  owns 
the  legal  estate  in  the  land ;  and  all  the  remaining  interest, 
which  continues  even  after  the  law  day  until  the  mortgage  is 
foreclosed  or  otherwise  done  away  with,  is  the  mortgagor's 
equitable  estate.  Such  an  interest^  as  will  be  hereafter  more 
fully  explained,^  is  subject  to  dower,  curtesy,  liability  for  debts 
of  its  owner  and  in  equity  to  the  incidents  generally  of  landed 
property  ownership.  The  process  of  evolving  the  modern  mort- 
gage has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  other  American 
states  that  the  mortgagor  retains  the  legal  estate  in  the  land, 
the  mortgagee  has  only  a  lien  (which  is  personal  property),  and 
so  no  equity  of  redemption  properly  so  called  exists.  But  that 
form  of  estate,  as  it  still  remains  in  England  and  New  Eng- 
land, is  here  described  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  is  to 
be  understood  as  included  with  the  uses  and  trusts  when  gen- 
eral mention  is  hereafter  made  of  ^^  equitable  estates." 

^  Lftft  preceding  note. 
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PART  IV. 


ESTATES  CLASSIFIED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR 
CONDITIONAL  OR  QUALIFIED  NATURE. 


1.  Absoluts  Estatks. 


2.    QUAUFIKD  ESTATBB. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

2.   QUAUFIED   ESTATES. 


$  414.  Absolute    and     qualified 
estates. 
§  416.   Qualified  estates—  Forms. 

(1)  Estates  on  Condition. 

S  416.  Forms  of  conditions  — 
Express  conditions  —  not  favored. 

§  417.  Implied  conditions. 

§  418.   Conditions  precedent. 

§  419.  Conditions  subsequent  — 
Preferred. 

§  420.  Conditions  void,  iU^^  or 
impossible. 

§  421.   Performance  of  conditions. 

§  422.   Breach  of  conditions. 

§428.  Reentry  for  breach.  For- 
^ture. 

§  424.  Waiver  of  breach— -Equi- 
table relief. 

§  425.  Who  may  re-enter  for  a 
breach  of  condition  —  Assignment 
of  the  right. 

§426.  Possibility  of  forfeiture  — 
Right  of  entry. 


(2)   Estates  on  Limitation. 

§  427.  How  distinguished  from 
other  qualified  estates. 

§  428.  Expressions  used  to  create 
estates  on  limitation. 

§  429.  Effects  of  happening  of 
specified  event. 

§  430.  Remainders  and  rever- 
sions after  estates  on  limitation. 

(8)   Estates  on  Conditional 
Limitation. 

§  481.  How  distinguished  from 
other  estates. 

§  432.  Expressions  used  to  create 
estates  on  conditional  limitation. 

§  433.  Estates  on  conditional 
limitation  are  not  favored  by  the 
common  law. 

§  434.  Means  of  indirectly  creat- 
ing estates  on  conditional  limitation 
at  common  law. 


§  414.  Abaolnta  and  Qualified  Estates.  —  Most  of  the  estates 
thus  far  discussed  in  this  book  are  absolute.  And  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  interests  in  lands,  tenements, 
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and  hereditaments  with  which  the  law  has  to  deal.  Being 
owned  without  restriction  or  condition,  unqualified  or  absolute 
estates  need  only  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  a  class 
that  is  contrkdistinguished  from  those  that  are  qualified  or 
conditional  The  present  chapter  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  lat- 
ter species  of  estates  generally,  except  the  fee  tail,  which  is 
elsewhere  explained ;  and  the  four  next  succeeding  chapters 
will  deal  with  that  important  modem  outgrowth  from  the 
estate  on  condition  —  the  mortgage. 

§  415.  Qualified  Estates  —  Forme.  —  The  expressions  ^  con- 
ditional estates/'  ^^  base  estates,"  and  '^  qualified  estates  "  have 
all  been  used  to  describe  the  different  forms  or  interests  in  real 
property  which  are  not  absolute  and  unconditional  It  will 
suffice  here  to  employ  the  general  term  ^^  qualified  estates  "  to 
describe  them  all.^  In  addition  to  the  fee  tail,  they  are: 
(1)  Estates  on  condition;  (2)  Estates  on  limitation;  and 
(8)  Estates  on  conditional  limitation. 

(1)  An  estate  on  condition  is  one  which  may  be  created, 
enlarged,  diminished,  or  defeated  by  the  happening  or  not  hap- 
pening of  some  contingent  event.^  Illustrations  are  found  in  a 
conveyance  to  A  and  his  heirs,  provided  they  continue  to  live 
on  the  land ;  to  B  for  life,  if  he  marry  C ;  to  X  for  ten  years, 
provided,  however,  that  he  shall  lose  it  if  he  attempt  to  assign 
or  sublet  his  interest.  The  characteristics  of  such  interests, 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  other  forms  of  qualified  es- 
tates, are  that  in  order  to  defeat  them  the  designated  event 
must  happen  and  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  must  re-enter.  Upon 
the  concurrence  of  these  two  requisites,  the  property  reverts  to 
the  grantor  or  his  heirs.' 

(2)  An  estate  on  limitation  is  one  created  by  the  use  of  words 
denoting  duration  of  time,  such  as  **  while,'*  "  during,"  "  so 
long  as,"  and  the  like  —  words  which  are  translations  of  donec.^ 

1  The  Tariooi  expreerioiia  used  bj  designated,   are    incladed   within   the 
different  writers  to  describe  these  forms  three  forms  described  in  the  text ;  sod 
of  eitates,  especiaUj  when  thej  are  fees  to  which  of  these  belongs  anj  soch  an 
in  qnantitj,  snch  as  "  limited/'  '*  de-  interest  dealt  with  bj  a  case  or  text- 
terminable/'  **  base/'  "  qualified/' "  con-  book  maj  ordinarilj  be  easUj  detar- 
ditional,"**limitational/' etc.,  should  not  mined  from  the  context, 
be  allowed  to  engender  confusion.    See»  *  Co.  Lit.   SOI  a;   S  Blackst  Com. 
for  examples  of  such  nses,  1  Prest  Est.  p.  *  15S. 
pp.  »24-»40,  •480-«490;    I    GreenL  •  f  f  4S3,  423,  ta>a. 
Cmise,  Dig.  p.  69 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *  9.           «  Co.  Lit.   SUb;   S  Blackst  Com. 
AU  of  the  qualified  estates  but  the  fee  p.  •  IM;  Crabb  on  Beal  Prop.  1 813ft. 
tttil,  bj  whaterer  name  thej  maj  be 
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ninstrations  are  fonnd  in  a  transfer  of  properfy^to  A  and  his 
heirs,  while  they  continue  to  live  there;  to  B  as  long  as  he 
remains  unmarried,  etc.  The  distinctive  features  of  such  an 
estate  are  that  when  the  event  happens,  which  is  thus  desig- 
nated as  terminating  the  period,  the  estate  ends  naturally  and 
necessarily  without  any  re-entry  by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs, 
and  the  property  reverts  to  them.^ 

(8)  An  estate  on  conditional  limitation  is  one  which  is  con- 
veyed to  one  persbn,  so  that,  upon  the  happening  or  not  happen- 
ing of  some  contingent  event  (whether  this  be  conditions!  or 
limitational),  the  estate  shall  depart  from  him  and  go  over  to 
another.^  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  grant  of  land  to  A  and 
his  heirs,  but  if  he  cease  to  live  there  then  to  B  and  his  heirs ; 
or  by  a  devise  to  A  for  life  on  condition  that,  if  he  injure  the 
building  on  the  land,  the  property  shall  then  go  to  B ;  or  by 
a  conveyance  to  A  and  his  heirs,  so  long  as  he  remains  unmar- 
ried, and  then  to  B  for  life.  When  such  an  interest  as  this  is 
properly  created,  the  happening  of  the  designated  event  termi- 
nates the  estate  of  the  first  holder ;  and  the  property  passes  to 
the  other  person  without  any  entry  or  other  act,  either  by  him 
or  by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.' 

Of  these  three  forms  of  qualified  estates,  that  which  pre- 
sents the  most  questions  for  discussion  here  is  the  estate  on 
condition.  But  eacli  of  them  requires,  in  addition  to  the  above 
outline,  a  brief  separate  discussion. 

(1)  JSatatea  on  Condition. 

§  416.  Fonns  of  Conditions  —  Ezprets  Conditions  not  fovored. 

—  The  different  kinds  of  conditions  by  which  estates  may  be 
affected  are  classified  as  express  or  implied ;  precedent  or  sub- 
sequent ;  and  valid,  void,  illegal  or  impossible. 

Express  conditions,  sometimes  called  conditions  in  deed,^ 
are  directly  created  by  the  terms  employed  by  the  parties. 
Such  are  those  in  the  illustrations  of  estates  on  condition 
in  the  last  preceding  section.  They  are  produced  by  hypo- 
thetical or  conditional  words  such  as  "  if,"  "  but  if,"  "  provided 

^  Last  preceding  note ;  §  428,  injra,  some  of  the  different  Benses  in  which 

^  Greenl.  Cmise,  Dig.  yol.  ii.  p.  265,  this  term  has  heen  need,  see  Graj,  Re- 

§  SO;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *  155 ;  Chase's  straints  on  Alienation,  §  22,  note  (2). 

Blackst.  p.  294,  n.;  Brattle  Sq.  Church  *  Ibid. ;  §  429,  inJra. 

V.  Grant,  8  Graj  (Mass.),  142, 143, 147;  «  Lit.  §  325;  GreenL  Croise,  Dig. 

Hatfield  v.  Sneden,  54  N.  T.  28a    For  toL  ii.  p.  2,  §  3. 
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that/* "  if  80  be,** "  upon  condition,**  "  provided,  however,*'  etc.^ 
These  terms  differ  from  what  may  be  designated  limitational 
expressions,  in  that  thej  never  indicate  the  running  along 
of  time,  but  simplj  refer  to  the  happening  or  not  happen- 
ing of  some  uncertain  event.  In  order  that  they  may  actually 
produce  an  estate  on  condition,  they  must  be  so  employed  by 
the  parties  as  to  make  it  certain  that  their  intention  is  to 
create  that  kind  of  a  determinable  interest.^ 

The  law  does  not  favor  conditions  ;  and,  where  the  phrase- 
ology employed  by  the  parties  is  doubtful  or  reasonably  suscep- 
tible of  some  other  interpretation,  it  will  not  be  decided ^that 
an  estate  on  condition  has  been  brought  into  being.'  Thus, 
mere  use  of  the  word  ^^  condition  **  will  not  make  a  stipula- 
tion in  a  deed  of  conveyance  a  condition  subsequent,  unless 
it  plainly  appears  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  that  the 
grantor  should  have  the  right  to  re-enter  if  it  were  broken  by 
the  grantee.^  The  clearest  and  most  emphatic  method  of  show- 
ing that  intention  is,  of  course,  by  a  statement,  in  or  connected 
with  the  words  that  are  meant  to  create  a  condition,  that  the 
right  of  re-entry  is  reserved  for  its  breach.  But,  if  it  be  plainly 
apparent  from  the  other  language  employed  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  such  a  right  should  exist,  the  stipulation  will  be 
construed  as  a  condition. 

§  417.  Implied  Condittons,  or  Conditioiui  in  Law,  are  such 
as  legally  inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  estate.^  Such  is  a  condi- 
tion in  a  grant  of  a  franchise  that  it  shall  be  used  for  some  pub- 
lic utility,^  or  the  common-law  restriction  implied  against  the 

1  Lit.  }}  328^331;  Co.  Lh.  803  b,  itreet  v.  CUrk,  81  Pick.  (Ma«.)  389; 

804  b ;  Portington's  Caie,  10  Rep.  35  a,  Greene  v.  0'Ck>nnor,  18  R.  L  &6  ;  Hojt 

41b;  Langlejr   v.  Chapin,   134    Mam.  v,  KimbaU,  49  N.  H.  382;   ScotiU  v. 

82;  Stanley  v.  Colt,  5  Wall  (72  U.  8.)  McMabon,  62  Conn.  378;   Sumner  r. 

119;  Mahoning  County  v.  Young,  16  DameU,  128  Ind.  38.     Courts  prefer, 

U.  8.  App.  253.  when  possible,  to  treat  such  statements 

*  Ibid. ;  Gibert  v.  Peteler,  38  N.  Y.  as  mere  covenants,  ecaose  thereby  the 
165,  168;  Yonng  Women's  Christian  possibility  of  forfeiture  for  breach  is 
Home  V.  French,  187  U.  8.  401.  avoided. 

*  Ibid.;  Lake  Superior,  etc  Co.  v.  *  Co.  Lit.  215  a.  *' Estates npon con- 
Cunningham,  155  U.  S.  354,  372;  dition  implied  in  law,  are  where  a  grant 
United  States  v.  Tenn.  &  C.  R.  Co.,  of  an  estate  has  a  condition  annexed  to 
176  U.  S.  842 ;  Woodworth  v,  Payne,  it  inseparably  from  its  essence  and  con- 
74  N.  Y.  196 ;  1  Shars.  &  B.  Lead.  Cas.  stitution,  although  no  condition  be  ex- 
183-186.  pressed  in  words."    8  Blackst.  Com. 

*  Cunningham  v.  Parker,  146  N.  Y.  p.«  152. 

89,  33 ;    Clement  v,  Burtii,  121  N.  Y.  «  BrowneU  v.  Old  Colony  R.  Co.,  164 

708;  Graves  p.  Deterling,  120  N.Y.  447;  Mass.  29;  8  Blackit.  Com.  p.  •158; 
Stuart  V.  Easton,  170  U.  S.  383 ;  Brad-      §  185,  supra. 
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owner  of  a  life  estate  to  the  effect  that  he  should  not  attempt 
to  convey  by  feoffment  or  fine  more  than  his  own  interest.^ 
These  forms  of  conditions  are  not  so  numerous,  and  in  some 
respects  not  so  technical,  as  are  those  which  are  expressed. 

§  418.  Conditions  Precedent. — A  condition  precedent  must 
be  performed  before  the  estate  can  vest.  When,  for  example, 
a  piece  of  property  is  conveyed  to  A  and  his  heirs,  provided, 
however,  that  he  is  not  to  own  it  until  he  marries  B,the  estate 
is  affected  by  such  a  condition.^  So  is  a  gift  to  X  for  life,  to 
be  enlarged  into  a  fee,  if  he  marry  Y.^  The  full  discussion  of 
this  form  of  condition  belongs  to  the  chapter  on  future  estates. 
For  an  interest  which  depends  for  its  vesting  upon  an  event  to 
happen  in  the  future  will  be  a  contingent  remainder  or  an 
executory  estate.* 

§  419.  Conditions  Snbsaqnent  preferred.  —  A  condition  sub- 
sequent affects  an  interest  which  is  already  vested  ;  and  it  either 
diminishes  or  defeats  that  interest^  Thus  a  conveyance  to  A 
and  his  heirs,  but  if  he  marry  B,  then  to  him  only  for  his  life, 
and  an  estate  to  C  for  years  or  for  life  or  in  fee,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  to  lose  it  if  D  come  back  from  Rome,  or  if  he  fail 
to  erect  a  building  upon  it,  are  estates  on  condition  subsequent.* 

When  a  condition  is  seen  to  affect  an  estate,  the  courts  pre- 
fer to  treat  it,  if  reasonably  possible,  as  subsequent  rather  than 
precedent.^    This  is  a  very  strong  and  frequently  illustrated 


1  Lit  §§  415,  416;  S  Blackst.  Com. 
p.  •  274. 

«  See  Weston  v,  Foster,  7  Met 
(Mass.)  297  ;  Nevins  v.  Goarlej,  95  ni. 
206;  Vanhorne  v.  Dorrance,  2  DaU. 
(Pa.)  304,  317;  2  Blackst  Com.  p. 
•154. 

*  Sach  a  condition  as  this,  which  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  affects  onlj  the 
fntnre  estate  to  be  added  if  the  eyent 
occur,  and  as  to  that  estate  it  is  clearlj 
precedent  Thus,  in  the  illnstration 
here  given,  X  owns  an  onconditional  life 
estate ;  and  the  fee,  which  maj  or  maj 
not  become  his,  is  a  contingent  remainder 
depending  npon  the  condition  precedent 
of  his  marrying  Y.  It  is  therefore 
properly  discnssed  hereafter  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  snch  remainders.  See 
Craise,  Dig.  tit.  xiii.,  ch.  i.  §  7,  tit  xvi. 
ch.  ii.  §§  35,  36. 

*  It  is  a  contingent  remainder  when 
it  ia  BO  made  that  it  may  vest  in  pos- 


session at  the  termination  of  a  prior 
particular  estate  on  which  it  dejsends,  if, 
in  the  meantime,  the  event  occur  in  its 
favor;  it  is  an  executory  estate  when  it 
does  not  rest  on  any  particular  estate, 
but  simply  depends  on  the  happening 
of  the  specified  event  See  the  nature 
of  contingent  remainders  explained, 
§§  575,  587,  infra,  and  that  of  execu- 
tory estates,  §§  565,  616,  infra. 

•  Co.  Lit.  201  a;  Greenl.  Ouise, 
Dig.  tit.  xiii.  ch.  i.  §  6,  and  note  1. 

•  Lit  §  325;  Watters  v.  Bredin,  70 
Pa.  St.  235 ;  Trustees  of  Union  College 
V.  City  of  New  York,  173  N.  Y.  38; 
Lake  Superior,  etc.  Co.  v.  Cunningham, 
155  U.  S.  354 ;  Monroe  v.  Bowen,  26 
Mich.  523. 

'  United  States  v.  Tenn.  &  C.  R.  Co., 
176  U.  8.  242;  Lake  Superior,  etc.  Co. 
v.  Cunningham,  155  U.  S.  354,  372; 
Nicoll  V.  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  Co.,  12  N.  Y. 
121 ;  Donnelly  v.  Eastes,  94  Wis.  390. 
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preference;  and  it  is  also  a  conspicuous  application  of  the 
general  principle,  running  through  all  the  common  law,  that  a 
right  or  an  interest  once  conveyed  or  transferred,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  great  and  important  or  as  of  lesser  signifi- 
cance, shall  be  treated  and  construed  preferably  in  the  former 
sense.^  The  determination  of  whether  a  condition  is  precedent 
or  subsequent  depends  ultimately  on  the  intention  of  the  parties 
as  ascertained  from  their  language  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case; 
but,  when  such  intent  does  not  clearly  appear,  the  rule  now  fol- 
lowed, and  based  on  this  general  principle  of  preference,  is  that 
"  if  the  act  or  condition  required  do  not  necessarily  precede  the 
vesting  of  the  estate,  but  may  accompany  or  follow  it,  or  if 
the  act  may  as  well  be  done  aiter  as  before  the  vesting  of  the 
estate,"  then  the  condition  is  subsequent^ 

§  420.  Conditioiui  void,  iUegml,  or  impoMlbla.  —  The  condi- 
tions heretofore  illustrated  have  been  valid  and  enforcible.  An 
instance  of  a  void  condition  may  be  found  in  one  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  estate  granted ;  as  if,  for 
example,  land  were  conveyed  to  A  and  his  heirs,  provided  that 
he  should  never  take  any  profits  or  emoluments  therefrom.' 
An  illegal  condition  would  be  found  in  a  transfer  of  property 
to  become  void  if  the  grantee  did  not  commit  murder  or  lar- 
ceny. So  if  the  stipulation  be  in  illegal  restraint  of  trade,  or 
of  marriage,  or  violate  general  public  policy.*  With  regard  to 
conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage,  it  will  here  suffice  to  say,  so 
far  as  real  property  is  concerned,  that  they  are  generally  held 
to  be  valid  and  enforcible,  if  precedent  in  their  nature  or  if  sub- 
sequent and  reasonable  as  to  time  and  circumstances.  Other- 
wise they  are  illegal  and  void.^    Thus  a  provision  that  a  grantee 

1  Actiog  on  this  general  principle.  Barb.   (N.  T.)  455.     And   see  cases 

in  cases  where  the  parties  have  not  cited  in  last  preceding  note ;  Finlaj  v. 

made  their  meaning  dear,  courts  treat  King's  Lessee,  S  Pet.  (28  U.  S.)  346 ; 

an  estate  as  Tested  in  possession  rather  Bnrdis  v,  Bnrdis»  96  Ya.  81 ;  In  re 

than   future,  a   remainder   as  Tested  Sticknej's  WiU,  85  Md.  79. 
rather     than     contingent,     and     anj  *  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xiii.  ch.  L  §§  20, 

future  estate  as  a  remainder  of  some  21 ;  Smith  r.  Clark,  10  Md*  186. 
kind  rather  than  an  executory  interest  *  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xiii.  ch.  L  §  19 ; 

So  thej  always  tend  to  hold  that  a  United   States  v.  Freight  Ass'n,  166 

condition   subsequent    has   not    been  U.  S.  290;  Scott  v,  Tyler,  2  Lead.  Cas. 

broken,  unless  a   breach    has  clearly  Eq.  120;    Sternberg    v.   O'Brien,    48 

occurred,  and  thus  to  retain  the  estate  N.  J.  Eq.  370,  372. 
and  preTent  a  forfeiture.    See  }  579,  *  Phillips  v,  Ferguson,  85  Ya.  509 ; 

tn/ra,  and  also  the  discussion  of  the  Smythe  v.  Smythe,  90  Ya.  638 ;  Ran- 

future  estates  generally.  dall  v.  Marble,  69  Me.  310;  Bostick 

s  UnderhiU  v.  Saratoga  B.  Co.,  20  v.  Blades,  69  Md.  281 ;  Story's  Eq. 
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should  never  own  the  estate  until  he  married,  or  that,  taking 
it,  he  should  lose  it  if  he  married  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  would  be  enforced ;  but  a  condition  subsequent 
absolutely  prohibiting  marriage  of  the  owner  of  the  property, 
or  restricting  it  until  he  should  become  old  — say  fifty  years 
of  age  —  would  be  null  and  void.^ 

With  these  qualifications,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
void  and  illegal  conditions  are  inoperative  and  do  not  affect  the 
estate  at  all  when  they  are  subsequent ;  ^  but  that,  when  they 
are  conditions  precedent,  since  they  can  not  be  legally  per- 
formed and  the  estate  can  not  vest  without  their  performance, 
the  interest  attempted  to  be  conveyed  naturally  fails.  A  devise, 
for  example,  to  A  and  his  heirs,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  he  shall  lose  it  if  he  fail  to  commit  murder,  or  any  other 
specified  crime,  gives  to  A  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple  ;  ^ 
while  a  grant  to  X  and  his  heirs,  not  to  take  effect  unless  he 
commits  a  felony,  confers  no  right  or  interest  whatever  upon 
him* 

The  same  principles  are  ordinarily  applicable  to  conditions 


§§  288,  289;  2  Pom.  Eq.  Jar.  §  933; 
Cruise,  Dig.  tit  xiii.  ch.  i.  §§  53-67 ; 
35  Cent.  Law  Jonr.  385. 

1  Scott  V,  Tyler,  2  Lead.  Cas.  Eq. 
120,  note ;  PhiUips  v.  Ferguson,  85  Va. 
509;  Hogan  v,  Curtin,  88  N.  Y.  162; 
Graydon's  Ex'rs  v,  Graydon,  23  N.  J. 
Eq.  229  ;  2  Pom.  Eq.  Jar.  §  933.  It  is 
reasonable  for  a  deceased  hosband  or 
wife  to  devise  realty  to  the  other  with 
a  condition  against  remarriage.  Boa- 
tick  V,  Blades,  59  Md.  231 ;  Giles  v. 
Little,  104  U.  S.  291 ;  Knight  v.  Maro- 
ney,  152  Mass.  523,  525;  Herd  v. 
Catron,  97  Tenn.  662 ;  Bispham's  Prin. 
Eq.  §  227,  citing  Allen  v.  Jackson,  L.  R. 
1  Ch.  Diy.  399. 

«  Ibid. ;  Monroe  v.  Hall,  97  N.  C.  206 ; 
RandaU  v.  Marble,  69  Me.  310;  Wil- 
liams V.  Cowden,  13  Mo.  211 ;  1  Story's 
Eq.  Jar.  §§  283,  288,  289 ;  Bispham's 
Prin.  Eq.  §§  226,  227 ;  12  Law  Qaart. 
Rev.  36.  There  is  mnch  confnsion  in 
the  books  as  to  conditions  in  restraint 
of  marriage.  Bat  most  of  it  relates  to 
personalty,  and  arises  from  the  fact 
that  some  coorts  g^ve  more  weight  and 
some  less  to  the  civil-law  rale,  which  is 
reiy  stringent  against  snch  conditions. 


See  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  225.  In 
several  cases  in  this  coantiy,  it  has 
been  decided  that  any  restraint  made  by 
words  of  limitation  —  as  to  a  person 
"  whQe  *'  he  remains  nnmarried,  or  '*  so 
long  as  **  he  does  not  marry  —  is  valid, 
althongh  it  would  be  void  if  in  the  form 
of  a  condition  sabseqaent  —  as  to  A 
and  his  heirs  on  condition  that  he 
never  marries.  Arthnr  v.  Cole,  56 
Md.  100;  Hotz's  Est,  38  Pa.  St.  422; 
Selden  v.  Keen,  27  Gratt.  (Va.)  576; 
RandaU  v.  Marble,  69  Me.  310 ;  Conrter 
V.  Stagg,  27  N.  J.  Eq.  305 ;  Little  o. 
Birdwell,  21  Tex.  597;  Crawford  v, 
Thompson,  91  Ind.  266.  Bat  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  approved  as  to  real 
property  by  the  English  conrts,  nor  by 
some  of  the  best  writers.  Jones  v. 
Jones,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  Div.  279;  2  Jarm. 
on  Wills  (Bigelow's  ed.),  886 ;  6  Gray's 
Cas.  23,  n. 

'  Brandon  v.  Robinson,  18  Yes. 
429 ;  Lovett  v.  Qillender,  35  N.  Y.  617 ; 
Co.  Lit.  206  b. 

*  Co.  Lit.  206  a,  b,  218  a;  Taylor 
v.  Mason,  9  Wheat  (22  U.  S.)  325, 350 ; 
Martin  v.  BaUoa,  13  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  119; 
Parker  t;.  Parker,  123  Mass.  584. 
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which  are  imfK)88ible  in  their  nature,  such  as  a  stipalation 
that  the  grantee  shall  go  to  Europe  in  one  day,  or  shall  support 
a  person  who  has  died  before  the  gift  or  grant  can  become 
operative.^  But  when  the  performance  of  anj  condition  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  act  of  the  grantor,  or,  being  a  condi- 
dition  implied  in  law,  it  becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God 
or  by  the  operation  of  statute  or  other  legal  requirement,  it  falls 
away  from  the  estate,  and  the  estate  itself  becomes  absolute 
and  indefeasible.^ 

§  421.  Perfonnanoa  of  Conditions.  —  Any  one  interested  in 
the  property  may  validly  perform  a  condition,  and  thus  cause 
the  estate  to  vest,  or  prevent  forfeiture,  as  the  case  may  be.*  In 
cases  in  which  the  estate  has  been  created  by  devise,  and  is  on 
condition  subsequent,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  of  per- 
formance, the  devisee  is  presumed  to  have  the  period  of  his 
life  in  which  to  comply  with  its  requirements.^  But  when 
the  property  has  been  transferred  by  act  inter  vivos,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  employed  to  indicate  the  time  of 
performance,  or  that  such  time  is  immaterial,  the  grantee  is 
ordinarily  given  merely  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  do 
or  bring  about  what  is  required.^  Of  course,  there  are  many 
conditions  subsequent  over  which  the  owner  of  the  property 
has  no  control.  The  words  used  in  the  creation  of  these,  or 
their  own  inherent  nature  will  uniformly  determine  the  time 
when  the  events  specified  must  occur,  if  ever. 

§  422.  Breach  of  CondltioDs.  —  Not  only  does  the  law  dislike 
conditions  and  prefer,  when  feasible,  to  construe  stipulations 
as  covenants,  which  do  not  work  forfeitures,^  but  also,  when 
the  words  must  reasonably  be  construed  as  creating  a  condi- 
tion, and  there  exists  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  broken,  the  courts  lean  strongly  in  favor  of  holding 

1  Ronndel  v.  Carrer,  2  Bro.  Ch.  67 ;  assomed  tbe  perfonnance  of  the  condi- 

Hnghefl  v.  Edwards,  9  Wheat.  (S2  U.  S.)  tion.    See  Paradine  t^.  Jane,  Alejn,  87 ; 

489;  3Black8t.  Com.  p. 'ise;  Co.  Lit.  Harmonf  v.  BiDgham,   IS  K.  Y.  99; 

206  a.  Pollock,  Cont.  (6th  ed.)  410,  418. 

*  Baker  V.  Women's  Christian  Tern.  *  Wilson    p.    Wilson,   38   Me.  18; 

Un.,  57  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  290;  Hnghes  2  Crahb,  Real  Prop.  }  2163. 
V.  Edwards,  9  Wheat.  (22  U.  S.)  489;  «  Co.  Lit  208  b,  209  a;  Finlay  v. 

Taylor  V.  Sntton,  15  Ga.  103;  Co.  Lit  King,  8  Pet.  (28  U.  8.)  846,  376. 
206  a.    Mere  penoncd  impossibility  on  *  Tmstees  of  Union  CoL  r.  City  of 

the  part  of  him  who  should  perform  a  New  York,  173  N.  Y.  38;   Allen  v. 

condition  will  not  relieve  him  from  the  Howe,  105  Mass.  241 ;  Pierce  v.  Brown 

effects  of  its  breach,  nor  will  impossi-  Univ.,  21  R.  L  392;  Co.  Lit  208  b. 
bility  caused  by  the  act  of   Qod  be  ^  §  416,  rapra. 

an  excuse  for  one  who  has  nnqualifiedly 
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that  there  has  been  no  breach.^  It  is  not  enough,  therefore, 
to  defeat  an  estate  on  condition,  to  show  that  the  letter  of  the 
stipulation  has  been  violated,  "  but  it  must  appear  that  its  true 
spirit  and  purposes  have  been  wilfully  disregarded.'*  *  Thus, 
where  the  condition  annexed  to  a  grant  of  vacant  property  to 
be  used  as  a  public  square  was  that  the  grantee  should  never 
allow  it  to  be  built  upon,  an  inadvertent  encroachment  of  three 
or  four  inches,  by  a  neighboring  builder,  did  not  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  condition  and  gave  no  right  of  re-entry  to  thie 
grantor.' 

§423.  Re-entry  for  Breach  —  Forfeiture.  —  The  mere  fact 
alone  that  a  condition  subsequent  is  broken  by  the  landowner 
does  not  defeat  his  estate.  It  simply  gives  to  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs  or  their  successors  in  interest  the  right  to  re-enter  and 
take  back  the  property ;  and  this  latter  act,  or  its  equivalent, 
must  be  done  before  the  title  of  the  holder  on  condition  is 
divested.*  Thus,  if  A  own  land  conveyed  to  him  on  condition 
that  he  cut  no  trees  from  it,  he  does  not  lose  it  merely  by  cutting 
trees ;  but  for  such  a  breach  the  grantor  may  re-enter  afid  thus 
defeat  the  estate.^  Since  the  time  when  the  action  of  ejectment 
was  moulded  into  its  present  form  in  England,  it  has  been  de- 
cided in  that  country,  and  it  is  now  generally  held  in  the  United 
States  also,  that  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  its  equivalent  statu- 
tory procedure  under  the  codes,  need  not  be  preceded  by 
actual  entry  on  the  land  for  the  breach.  The  institution  of  the 
action  is  equivalent  to  entry .^    So,  when  the  person  entitled  to 

1  Riggs  9.  FuTseU,  66  N.  T.  193;  a  forfeiture.  Bowen  v.Bowen,  ISConn. 
Woodworth  V,  Payne,  74  N.  Y.  196 ;  535 ;  Tnistees  of  Union  CoUege  v.  City 
Cunningham  p.  Parker,  146  N.  T.  29,  of  New  York,  173  N.  Y.  38.  Until  a 
33 ;  Merrifield  v.  Cobleigh,  4  Cnsh.  forfeiture  is  thus  enforced,  the  estate 
(Mass.)  178,  184;  P^e  v.  Palmer,  48  on  condition  is  regarded  as  having  the 
N.  H.  385 ;  Sumner  v.  DameU,  138  ordinary  incidents  and  attributes  of  ab- 
Ind.  38 ;  Gadberry  v,  Sheppard,  27  solute  and  indefeasible  estates.  There- 
Miss.  203.  fore,  the  United   States   goyemment, 

^  Rose  p.   Hawley,  141  N.  Y.  366,  having  conveyed    property  in  fee  on 

378;  Hoyt  r.  Kimball,  49  N.  H.  322.  condition,  and   the    condition   having 

See  United  States  o.  Tenn.  &  C.  R.  Co.,  been  broken,    could  not  maintain  an 

176  U.  S.  242.  action  against  a  stranger  for  trespass- 

*  Rose  V.  Hawley,  141  N.  Y.  366.  ing  on  the  land  until  it  had  defeated 

*  United  States  v.  Tenn.  &  C.  R.  Co.,  the  grantee's  estate  by  re-entry  or  its 
176  U.  S.  242 ;  Schlesinger  v,  Kansas  equivalent.  United  States  v.  Loughrey, 
City,  R.  Co.,  152  U.   8.  444;  Fonda  172  U.  S.  206. 

V.  Sage,  46  Barb.   (N.  Y.)  1<)9;   Up-  ^  Ibid. 

ington  V.  Corrigan,    151    N.  Y.  143;  «  Jones  v.  Carter,  15  M.  &  W.  718; 

Osgood  V,  Abbott,  58  Me.  73 ;  Green  v,  Cowell  v,  Colorado  Springs  Co.,  100 
Pettingill,  47  N.  H.  375.  The  entry  or  U.  S.  55;  Schlesinger  o.  Kansas  City 
demand  must  be  with  intent  to  produce      R.  Co.,  152  U.  S.  444 ;  Plumb  v.  Tnbbs, 

38 
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the  benefit  of  the  breach  is  already  in  possession,  that  fact  is, 
of  course,  equivalent  to  his  re-entry.*  And  a  claim,  duly  made 
in  consequence  of  the  breach,  is  sufficient  when  the  property  is 
incorporeal  and  so  not  subject  to  a  physical  entry .^ 

When  these  two  events  —  breach  of  the  conditioq  and  re- 
entry or  its  equivalent  —  have  concurred,  the  estate  on  con- 
dition is  defeated  ab  initio ;  the  grantor,  his  heirs,  or  their 
successors  in  interest,  re-acquire  the  property  in  the  same 
plight  as  if  such  estate  had  never  existed,  and  all  the  liens  and 
interests  which  the  holder  on  condition  may  have  created  are 
thereby  entirely  swept  away.' 

§  424.  Waiver  of  Braaoh  —  Equitable  Reliel  —  If  the  party 
entitled  to  enforce  a  forfeiture  for  breach  of  condition  know- 
ingly and  expressly  permit  its  violation,  he  can  not  re-enter  for 
such  breach.^  So,  if  after  the  stipulation  is  broken  he  waive 
his  right,  as  by  accepting  payment  of  arrears  of  rent  accruing 
after  the  breach,  or  agreeing  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wrong,  he  is  precluded  from  regaining  the  property  for  that 
violation  of  the  condition.^  And  the  rule  of  Dumpor's  Case 
in  the  early  common  law,^  now  repudiated  by  statute  in  Eng- 
land ®  and  generally  treated  with  disfavor  in  this  country ,7  but 
still  adhered  to  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  possibly  in  one  or 
two  other  jurisdictions,  is  that  an  express  permission  of  the 
owner  once  to  violate  a  condition  in  deed  (in  Bumper's  Case, 
it  was  a  condition  against  assigning  a  lease)  destroys  the  con- 


41  N.  T.  443;  Austin  v,  Cambridge- 
port.  21  Pick.  (Mafls.)  215.  Contra, 
Preston  v.  Bosworth,  153  Ind.  458. 

1  Lincoln  &  K.  Bk.  v.  Drommond, 
5  Mbm.  321 ;  Co.  Lit  218  a. 

>  Co.  Lit.  218  a. 

«  Moore  v.  Pitts.  53  N.  Y.  85 ; 
McKelwaj  v,  Sejmonr.  29  N.  J.  L.  321, 
329;  Winnepesankee  C.  M.  Ass'n  v. 
Gordon.  67  M.  H.  98 ;  Co.  Lit.  201  a. 
n.  84 ;  1  Prest.  Est.  p.  •46. 

*  Williams  v.  Dakin,  22  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  201;  Birdsall  v.  Grant.  37 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  348 ;  Thropp  v.  Field, 
26  N.  J.  Eq.  82  ;  Moses  v.  Loomis,  156 
111.  392;  Alexander  v.  Alexander,  156 
Mo.  413. 

»  Goodright  r.  Davids,  Cowp.  803 ; 
Davenport  v.  Beg.,  L.  R.  3  App.  Cas. 
115;  Jackson  v.  Crjsler,  1  Johns.  Cas. 
(N.  Y.)  125;  Conger  v.  Duryee,  90 
N.  Y.  594;  Hnbbard  v.  Hubbard,  97 


Mass.  188 ;  Andrews  v.  Senter,  32  Me. 
394;  Moses  v.  Loomis,  156  DL  393. 
Acceptance  of  arrears  of  rent  which 
accrued  before  breach  of  condition  does 
not  constitute  a  waiver.  Jackson  v. 
Allen,  3  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  220;  Miller  v. 
Prescott,  163  Mass.  12;  Crabb,  Real 
Prop.  §  2196.  But  the  cases  are  not 
entirely  in  harmony  as  to  the  effect  of 
snch  acceptance.  See  Medinah  T.  Co. 
V.  Currey.  162  111.  441 ;  Hunter  v,  Os- 
terhaudt.  11  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  S3. 

«  4  Rep.  119;  1  Smith's  L.  C.  p. 
*47  ;  Brummel  v.  Macpherson,  14  Yes. 
173. 

7  22  &  23  Vict.  ch.  25,  §§  1-3. 

*  Notes  to  Dumpor's  Case.  1  Smith's 
L.  C.  p.  •47.  •SI  rt  ««9. ;  Kew  v.  Trainer, 
150  UI.  150;  Alexander  v.  Hodges.  41 
Mich.  691 ;  Note  in  7  Amer.  Law  Rev. 
616. 
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dition  altogether,  and  makes  his  estate  absolute.^  Indeed,  in 
New  York,  this  rule  seems  to  have  been  extended  rather  than 
restricted  ;  for  it  has  been  there  held  that  an  implied  waiver  of 
a  prior  breach  bj  a  tenant  for  years,  shown  by  the  landlord's 
acceptance  of  rent,  would  do  away  with  the  condition  so  broken.^ 

It  is  to  be  added  that  when  there  is  a  breach  of  a  condition, 
for  which  the  grantor  has  a  legal  right  of  re-entry,  and  for 
which  compensation  can  be  made,  equity  will  ordinarily  grant 
relief  upon  the  terms  that  remuneration  in  money  or  other 
value  shall  be  made  for  the  breach,  or  that  the  grantor  shall  in 
some  other  manner  be  placed  in  statu  quo  ;  and  that  court  will  be 
quick  to  do  this  when  the  breach  is  unwitting  or  accidental.^ 

§  425.  "Who  may  re-enter  for  a  Breach  of  Condition  — Assign- 
ment of  the  Right.  —  The  right  to  re-enter  for  a  condition  broken 
has  its  roots  in  the  feudal  system.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
lord's  right  in  case  a  vassal  violated  his  feudal  obligations. 
Therefore,  the  ownership  of  an  express  condition  and  the 
right  of  re-entry  for  its  breach,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  statute,  are  personal  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs.^ 
An  express  condition  (or  condition  in  deed)  can  not  be  validly 
reserved,  at  common  law,  to  any  one  except  the  grantor  and 
his  heirs ;  and  neither  it  nor  any  right  to  enforce  a  forfeiture 
for  its  infraction  can  ordinarily  be  assigned,  or  even  devised 
away,  unless  the  authority  so  to  deal  with  it  has  been  created 
by  statute.^    Being  incident  to  a  particular  estate,  as  if,  for 

1  Murray  ».  Harway,  56N.  Y.  337;  »  Wafer   v.  Mocafco,  9  Mod.  112; 

Reid  0.  Weiflsner  Brewing  Co.,  88  Md.  Davis  v.  Gray,  16  WaU.  (83  U.  S.)  203, 

234 ;  Porter  v.  Merrill,  124  Mass.  534 ;  230 ;  Koyes  v,  Anderson,  124  N.  Y.  175 ; 

McKibbe  t^.  Darracott,  13  Gratt  (Va.)  Macder   v,  Osborn,    146   Mass.   399; 

278.  Grigg  V.  Landis,  21   N.  J.  Eq.  494; 

»  Morray  ».  Harway,  66  N.  Y.  337,  1  Pom.  Eq.  Jnr.  §  453.    "  In  every  such 

843;    Clark  v.  Greenfield,    13  N.  Y.  case,  the  true  test  (generally,  if  not 

Misc.  124, 126 ;  Koehler  &  Co.  v.  Brady,  universally)    by    which    to    ascertain 

78  Hun  (N.  Y.),  443.    And  see  Smith  whether  relief  can  or  cannot  be  had  in 

V.  Rector,  etc.  St.  P.  Ch.,  107  N.  Y.  610,  equity,  is  to  consider  whether  compen- 

619 ;  Wertheimer  v,  Hosmer,  83  Mich,  sation  can  be  made  or  not.    If  it  cannot 

56 ;  Jones  v.  Durrer,  96  CaL  95 ;  Gulf,  be  made,  then  courts  of  equity  will  not 

C.  &  S.  Ry.  Co.  V.  Settegast,  79  Tex.  interfere."    2  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1314. 

256 ;  Pennock  v.  Lyons,  1 18  Mass.  92 ;  See  Ibid.  §§  1313-1323 ;  Greenl.  Cruise, 

Sharon  Iron  CJo.  w.  City  of  Erie,  41  Pa.  Dig.  tit.  xiii.  ch.  11.  §§  29--35,  and  note. 
St.  341,  349.     "The  ground  of  this  «  Co.  Lit.  201  a,  Butler's  note  (84); 

doctrine  is  that  every  condition  of  re-  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  p.  381. 
entry  is  entire  and  indivisible ;  and,  as  *  Ibid. ;  Avelyn  v.  Ward,  1  Yes.  Sr. 

the  condition  had  been  waived  once,  it  420 ;  Jackson  v.   Topping,    1    Wend, 

cannot   be   enforced   again."      Wms.  (N.  Y.)  388 ;  Van  Rensselaer  r.  Ball, 

Real  Prop.  p.  •398.  19  N.  Y.  100;   Gibert  v.  Peteler,  38 
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example,  an  estate  for  years  or  life  were  granted  awaj  on  con- 
dition by  the  owner  of  the  fee,  if  the  latter  attempted  to  assign 
his  reversion  and  the  right  to  enter  for  a  breach,  the  condition 
was  thereby  destroyed  entirely;  for  the  assignor  could  not 
enforce  it  because  he  had  parted  with  it,  and  yet  the  assignee 
acquired  nothing  in  it  that  he  could  enforce,  because  it  was  not 
assignable.^  Implied  conditions,  being  raised  by  law  and  in- 
herent in  the  estate  by  its  nature,  have  not  been  held  subject 
to  these  stringent  and  technical  rules ;  but  they  could  be  en- 
forced by  the  devisees  or  assignees  of  the  original  owners.' 

By  the  act  of  82  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  24,  the  right  to  enforce 
express  conditions,  including,  of  course,  entry  and  taking  back 
the  land,  against  owners  of  estates  for  years  and  for  life,  was 
made  assignable  with  the  reversion ;  and  that  statute  has  been 
either  substantially  re-enacted  or  tacitly  adopted  in  most  if  not 
all  of  the  United  States.^  (a)  But  it  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  an  estate  in  fee.^  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  possibly  some  other 
states,  a  devisee  of  a  grantor  of  an  estate  in  fee  on  condition 
has  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  entering  and  terminating 
the  estate  for  breach  of  the  condition.^ 

§  426.  PoMlbmty  of  Forfeitar*  —  Right  of  Entry.  —  From  the 
preceding  paragraph,  it  is  apparent  that,  while  the  landlord 

(a)  It  has  been  re^naoted  in  New  York,  and  ia  now  L.  1S06,  ch.  547, 
$  103,  which  section  is  quoted  and  explained  in  the  note  on  New  York 
Manor  Lands,  at  the  end  of  Ch.  XVIL  supra. 

N.  Y.  165 ;  Vail  v.  Long  L  R.  Co.,  106  *  Austin  v.  Cambridgeport,  SI  Pick. 

N.  Y.  283 ;  Merritt  v.  Harris,  103  Mass.  (Mass.)   215,  224 ;  Steams  v.  Harris, 

826 ;  Hooper  v.  Cnmmings,  45  Me.  359.  8  Allen  (Mass.)»  597  ;  Kenner  v.  Amer. 

The  reason  for  this  technical  role  was  to  Contract  Co.,  9  Bnsh  (Ky.),  202.    See 

prerent  maintenance.    GreenL  Cmise,  Boone  v.  Clark,   129  lU.  466.     Li  2 

Dig.  tit.  xiiL  ch.   1,  §   15;    Co.  Lit.  Wash.  Real  Prop.  (6th  ed.)  §  955,  note 

§  857.  5,   it  is  said  that  the   Massachusetts 

^  Ibid. ;   Rice  v,  Boston  &  W.  R.  peculiar  rule  has  arisen  from  the  con- 

Corp.,  12  AUen  (ICass.),  141 ;  Hooper  struction  of  a  local  statute.     As  al- 

V.  Cummings,  45  Me.  359 ;  Boone  o.  ready  stated,  local  statutes  may  readily 

Clark,  129  m.  466.  change  these  rules,  and  in  some  few 

*  Crabb, Real  Prop.  §  2190;  Co.  Lit  instances  have  done  sa  See  Stat.  8  & 
214.  9  Vict.  ch.  106,  §  6 ;  Leake,  Land  Law. 

*  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1852.  p.  59 ;  Hojt  v.  Ketcham,  54  Conn.  60; 

*  Co.  Lit.  215  b ;  Rnch  v.  Rock  Southard  v.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  26  N.  J.  L. 
Island,  97  U.  8.  693 ;  NicoU  v.  N.  Y.  &  13.  See  also  the  following  section  of 
E.  R.  Co.,  12  N.  Y.  121 ;  Upington  v.  the  text  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  con- 
Corrigan,  151  N.  Y.  143 ;  Stockbridge  ditions  subsequent  in  connection  with 
Iron  Co.  V.  Cone  Iron  Works,  102  Mass.  grants  in  fee. 
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or  the  reversioner  who  owns  the  property  subject  to  an  estate 
for  years  or  life  on  condition  may  now  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer his  interest,  in  such  manner  that  he  who  takes  it  may 
enforce  the  condition ;  yet  the  grantor  of  an  estate  in  fee  on 
conditiony  having  no  right  or  interest  left  in  the  property  other 
than  the  mere  chance  of  regaining  it  because  of  a  breach,  can 
not  in  any  way  alien  such  mere  chance  or  right,  except  in  the 
few  jurisdictions  in  which  the  power  to  do  so  is  given  by  local 
statute,  but  must  either  release  it  to  the  owner  of  the  property, 
or  upon  his  own  death  let  it  pass  to  his  heirs.  These  two 
things  he  can  do  with  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  addi- 
tional rights  arising  from  local  statutes,  they  are  the  only  two 
dispositions  of  it  which  he  can  make.^  This  mere  right,  or 
chance  of  regaining  by  forfeiture  an  estate  which  one  has 
transferred  in  fee  on  condition,  is  said  by  high  authority  to 
be,  not  an  estate,  interest,  or  reversion,  nor,  properly  speaking,  a 
possibility  of  reverter.  The  most  exact  designation  of  it  is  a 
"  possibility  of  forfeiture."  If  it  be  not  released  to  the  owner 
of  the  land,  it  passes  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantor,  not  by  way  of 
descent,  but  by  representation?  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  as 
the  one  remaining  right  or  incident  connected  with  real  prop- 
erty of  to-day  which,  by  the  prevailing  rule,  can  not  be  sold, 
given  away,  or  otherwise  aliened,  (a) 

(a)  In  the  note  on  New  York  Manor  Lands,  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
XVII.  supra^  it  is  explained  that  conditions  aathorizing  re-entry  for  non- 


1  Last  two  preceding  notes.  Bat 
see  Co.  202  a;  Gray,  Perpetoities,  §  IS. 

'  Upington  v.  Corrigan,  151  N.  Y. 
143, 149 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  «17,  note  (6). 
The  expression  "  possibility  of  reverter  ** 
has  been  osed  in  a  yariety  of  seoses. 
Its  history  and  meaning  are  explained 
in  Butler's  note  to  Feame,  Cont  Rem. 
p.  881,  as  follows:  "It  is  generally 
noderstood  that  lands  were  granted 
originally  for  the  life  only  of  the 
grantee,  then  to  him  and  his  lineal  heirs, 
and  then  to  him  and  his  lineal  and  col- 
lateral heirs:  and  that  on  every  such 
grant,  whether  it  were  for  life  or  in  fee, 
a  right  remained  in  the  grantor  to  the 
services  of  the  grantee,  daring  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  estate,  and  to  a  return 
of  the  land  on  its  expiration.  Whether 
this  right  of  the  grantor  depended  on 
an  estate  for  life,  or  in  fee,  it  was  of  the 
same  natnie,  and  indifferently  called 


his  reverter  or  escheat;  but,  from  the  re- 
moter probability  of  the  return,  when 
the  fee  was  granted,  it  became  custom- 
ary to  caU  it  after  the  grant  of  the  fee 
his  possibility  of  reverter;  by  degrees 
that  expression  was  applied  to  those 
cases  only  where  a  limited  fee  had  been 
granted,  and  the  word  escheat  was  ap- 
plied to  those  where  the  grant  had  con- 
ferred an  absolute  estate  in  fee  simple. 
A  grant  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  was  at  common  law  a  limited  fee ; 
and,  therefore,  after  such  a  grant,  a  pos- 
sibility of  reverter  was  said  to  remain  in 
the  grantor.  When  the  statute  de  donis 
converted  such  fees  into  estates  tail, 
the  return  of  the  land  was  secured  by  it 
to  the  donor,  and  was  called  his  reverter. 
In  all  these  cases  the  words  reverter 
and  reversion  are  synonymous."  See, 
also.  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  32-41; 
§  430,  infra. 
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(2)  Ustates  on  Limitation. 

§  427.  How  dlstingulslied  from  other  Qualified  Bitatee.  — 
The  chief  characteristic  of  estates  on  limitation,  distinguishing 
them  from  other  qualified  estates,  is  that  they  terminate  natur 
rally  when  the  designated  event  occurs,  and  the  property 
returns  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  without  the  necessity  for 
any  re-entry  on  their  part.  Thus,  when  land  is  conveyed  to  A 
as  long  as  he  shall  live  upon  it,  it  will  revert  to  the  grantor  as 
soon  as  A  ceases  to  reside  there.  Also,  property  conveyed  to 
one  and  his  heirs  while  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  shall 
flow,  must,  as  far  as  such  conveyance  is  concerned,  revert  to 

payment  of  proceeds  of  perpetual  rente  reserved  on  grants  of  land  in  fee 
may  be  enforced  by  the  grantors  personally,  or  by  their  heirs,  devisees^  or 
auigns^  and  that  this  result  has  been  worked  out  as  a  common-law  prin« 
dple,  and  in  reality  without  the  aid  of  statute.  This  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  an  exception  to  the  emphatic  principle  stated  in  the  text.  But 
the  conditions,  in  such  cases,  are  incident  to  the  rents  reserved  hy  the  grantors. 
They  are  not  mere  possibilities  of  forfeiture.  They  are  owned  together 
with  and  incident  to  incorporeal  hereditaments.  They  can  be  assigned 
with  such  property.  But,  not  being  in  themselves  property,  they  could 
not  be  assigned  or  devised  alone.  For  example,  it  is  provided  by  statute 
in  New  York  that  a  testator  may  devise  every  estate  and  interest  in  real 
property  that  is  descendible  to  heirs.  R.  S.  9th  ed.  p.  1875  (2  R.  S.  56), 
§  2.  On  the  strength  of  this  statute,  the  residuary  devisee  of  one  who  had 
granted  away  land  in  fee  on  condition  —  reserving  no  rent,  but  merely 
providing  for  forfeiture  by  the  grantee  if  a  certain  stipulation  were  broken 
— sought  to  enforce  a  forfeiture  for  breach  of  the  condition.  But  it  was 
held  that  this  right  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantor  and  not  to  the 
devisee,  because  not  being  an  estate  or  interest  it  was  not  affected  by  the 
statute.  Upington  v,  Corrigan,  151  N.  Y.  143.  In  the  opinion  in  that 
case,  Gray,  J.,  after  summarizing  the  leading  case  of  Nicoll  v.  N.  Y.  &  E. 
R.  Co.,  12  N.  Y.  121,  says :  <'  After  speaking  of  the  change  made  in  Eng- 
land by  32  Henry  the  VIII.  ch.  34,  and  in  our  Revised  Statutes,  which 
permitted  the  assignment  of  a  right  of  entry  in  case  of  grants,  or  leases 
in  fee,  reserving  rents,  and  of  leases  for  lives  or  for  years,  the  opinion  con- 
tinues :  *  There  was  a  reason  for  the  statutory  change  in  the  particular 
cases  mentioned;  for  in  them  the  grantor  had  an  interest  independent 
of  the  possibility  of  reverter.  .  .  .  But  where  a  fee  simple,  without  a 
reservation  of  rents,  is  granted  upon  a  condition  subsequent,  as  in  this 
case,  there  is  no  estate  remaining  in  the  grantor.  There  is  simply  a 
possibility  of  reverter^  but  that  is  no  estate.  There  is  not  even  a  possi- 
bility coupled  with  an  interest,  but  a  bare  possibility  alone.' "  And  he 
also  explains  (p.  149)  that,  technically  speaking,  this  bare  right  is  not  a 
«*  possibility  of  reverter,"  but  rather  a  '^possibility  of  for/eiiuref*'  although 
it  is  called  the  former  in  his  quotation. 
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the  grantor  or  his  heirs  if  such  waters  ever  cease  to  flow. 
Estates  on  limitation  are  thus  naturally  ending  interests,  and 
are  not  prematurely  cut  oflf  or  carried  over  to  other  parties  by 
the  happening  or  not  happening  of  the  contingent  events.^ 
They  have  been  often  spoken  of  as  estates  on  special  limitation, 
or  collateral  limitations ;  but  the  term  here  used  —  limitation, 
simply  —  accurately  describes  them,  and  is  now  used  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  sense  here  employed.^ 

Limitations  may  be  annexed  to  interest  of  any  fixed  quan- 
tity —  to  an  estate  in  fee,  or  for  life,  or  for  years.  A  gift  to  A 
and  his  heirs,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  live  there,  is  a  fee  on 
limitation ;  ^  to  a  widow,  while  she  remains  unmarried,  a  life 
estate  on  limitation,^  and  to  B  for  ninety-nine  years,  or 
during  his  life  if  he  die  within  that  time,  an  estate  for  years 
on  limitation.^ 

§  428.  Expressions  used  to  oreate  Bstates  on  limitation.  — 
As  shown  above,  such  interests  as  these  arise  from  the  employ- 
ment of  expressions  denoting  the  running  along  of  time,  such 
as  "  while,"  "  during,"  "  as  long  as,"  "  during  the  continuance 
of,"  and  the  like.  AH  these  may  be  readily  remembered  as 
English  translations  of  ^^  donec.^^  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  conditional  or  hypothetical  expressions  used  in  the 


1  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  §  2135 ;  Chase's 
Blackst.  p.  294;  Hatfield  v,  Sneden.  54 
N.  Y.  280,  285. 

*  Ibid.;  Stuart  v,  Easton,  170  U.  8. 
883 ;  First  Univ.  Soc.  of  N.  Adams  v, 
Boland,  155  Mass.  171 ;  Gray  od  Re- 
straints on  Alienation,  §  22,  n.  1 .  "These 
special  limitations,''  says  Feame,  "  are 
sometimes  termed  collateral  limitations. 
And  if  the  term  '  collateral  limitations ' 
is  used  as  referring  to  an  event  which  is 
coUateral  to  the  general  limitation,  it 
is  not  inaccurate.  But  if  the  term  is 
used  from  a  notion  that  these  limita- 
tions form  no  part  of,  and  are  collateral 
to,  the  original  measure  of  the  estate, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  conditional 
limitation,  or  a  condition  subsequent 
properly  so  called,  such  a  notion  is 
inaccurate,  and  the  inaccuracy  is  one  of 
a  fundamental  and  most  important 
chamcter.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case  of  an  estate  limited  to 
A  for  ninety-nine  years,  if  he  shall  so 
long  live ;  there  is  but  one  original  and 


eventual  measure  of  A's  interest,  de- 
pending on  the  effluxion  of  the  ninety- 
nine  years,  or  the  dropping  of  his  life, 
which  shall  first  happen.  The  fact  that 
these  special  limitations  are  not  col- 
lateral to  the  original  measure  given  to 
the  estates  to  which  they  are  annexed, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  them  and  conditional  limita- 
tions specifically  and  properly  so 
called."  2  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  (Smith's 
ed.)  §  36.  And  see  1  Prest.  Est.  p. 
♦42. 

•  Poole  V.  Needham,  Yelv.  149; 
Dodge  t?.  Stevens,  94  N.  Y.  209 ;  Stil- 
well  V.  Melrose,  15  Hun  (N.  Y.),  378. 

^  Co.  Lit.  42  a ;  Harmon  v.  Brown, 
58  Ind.  207  ;  Leonard  v.  Burr,  18  N.  Y. 
96;  Warner  v.  Tanner,  38  Ohio  St. 
118. 

ft  2  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  §  36 ;  Shaw 
V.  Hoffman,  25  Mich.  162,  172;  Miller 
V.  Levi,  44  N.  Y.  489;  Pratt  v.  Paine, 
119  Mass.  439. 
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creation  of  estates  on  condition  is  plainly  apparent.^  <^  Where 
an  estate  is  so  expressly  limited  by  the  irords  of  its  creation, 
that  it  can  not  endure  for  any  longer  time  than  until  the  con- 
tingency happens  upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fail,  this  is  a 
limitation."  * 

§  429.  Blleots  of  Hq>peiiin8  of  Specified  Brwit.  —  The  event 
indicated  by  these  expressions,  when  it  occurs,  is,  as  above 
pointed  out,  the  occasion  of  the  instantaneous  reyerting  of  the 
property  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.  This  is  because  such  terms 
denote  or  define  the  limitation  of  the  estate  conveyed,  and  indi- 
cate its  natural  end.  If,  therefore,  property  be  conveyed  to  a  per- 
son while  a  designated  tree  stands,  the  mere  falling  of  the  tree 
ends  the  estate,  because  that  was  the  event  contemplated  hj 
the  parties ;  and  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs,  so  long  as  they 
are  ^^  tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Dale,"  terminates  naturally  when 
they  cease  to  be  such  tenants.*  So,  a  devise  of  property  to  a 
woman  during  her  widowhood  gives  to  her  an  interest  which 
naturally  terminates,  either  upon  her  re-marriage,  or  upon  her 
death  without  having  re-married.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  in  passing  that,  because  the  law 
favors  an  estate  which  shall  thus  end  naturally^  rather  than  one 
prematurely  terminated  by  the  breach  of  a  condition  and  the 
re-entry  by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  in  cases  of  doubt  whether 
or  not  a  transfer  would  be  in  illegal  restraint  of  marriage,  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  held  that  the  conveyance  is  valid  when 
the  restraint  takes  the  form  of  a  limitation.  Therefore,  a 
transfer  of  property  to  a  woman  during  her  widowhood  is 
looked  on  with  much  more  favor  than  a  conveyance  to  her  for 
her  life,  on  condition  that  she  shall  lose  it  if  she  re-marry.  In 
both  methods  of  declaring  the  transfer,  the  prima  facie  nature 
of  the  gift  is  the  same  for  her;  but  the  form  will  be  more 
favored  by  the  courts  when  it  is  a  limitation  than  when  it  is 
a  condition.^ 

§  480.  Remainders  and  ReTexaiona  after  Bitatea  on  Umitatioii. 
-^  By  way  of  slight  anticipation,  it  should  be  stated  here  that 

M  415,  supra ;  PortiDgton'i  Case,  10  Mass.  171 ;  Leonard  v.  Burr,  18  N.  T. 

Co.  35  a,  41  b ;  Henderson  r.  Hunter,  59  96 ;  Morris  C.  &  B.  Ca  v.  Brown,  27 

Pa.  St.  335, 340 ;  Sbep.  Toachst  p.  •  125.  N.  J.  L.  13. 

s  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  §  2135,  quoted  «  Co.  Lit.  42  a,  214  b ;  Mansfield  v. 

in  2  Chase's  Blackst.  p.  294,  n.  Mansfield,  75  Me.  509 ;  Arthur  o.  CqISi 

»  Prest.  Est.  pp.  ♦42-*44,  #440;  66  Md.  100;  Sims  v.  Gay,  109  Ind.501; 

Ashley  v.  Warner,  11  Gray  (Biass.),  43 ;  Scott  v.  Tyler,  2  Lead.  Gas.  £q.  (Sd 

Owen  V.  Field,   102  Mass.  90;  First  Amer.  ed.)  412,  notes. 

Univ.  Soc  of  N.  Adams  v.  Boland,  155  *   Ibid. ;  {  416,  ntpra. 
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the  common-law  coai*t8  would  never  permit  a  remainder  to  be 
80  created  as  to  curtail  or  prematurely  end  the  preceding  or 
particular  estate.  Therefore,  if  land  were  directly  granted  to 
A  during  his  life,  but  \f  he  ceased  to  live  there,  then  on  his 
moving  away  to  pass  to  B  and  his  heirs,  the  estate  attempted 
to  be  created  in  favor  of  B  could  never  be  a  remainder,  because 
it  must  take  effect  in  derogation  of  A's  life  estate.  If,  how- 
ever, the  conveyance  were  to  A  until  he  ceased  to  live  there,  or 
tohile  he  kept  a  good  school,  etc.,  and  then  to  B  and  liis  lieirs, 
B  would  obtain  a  valid  remainder,  because  A's  estate  must 
naturally  terminate  when  he  ceased  to  live  there,  or  no  longer 
kept  such  a  school,  as  the  case  might  be.^  This  distinction 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  hereafter  in  connection  with  re- 
mainders ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  noted  here,  and  remem- 
bered as  an  explanation  of  some  important  and  far-reaching 
distinctions  in  the  law  of  future  estates. 

After  an  estate  less  than  fee,  on  limitation,  there  is  a  reversion 
for  the  grantor.  Thus,  if  A,  the  owner  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
convey  it  to  B,  so  long  as  he  remains  unmarried,  it  will  cer- 
tainly revert  to  A,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  either  when  B  mar- 
ries, or  at  his  death  unmarried.  And  after  a/e^;,  on  limitation, 
dependent  on  an  event  which  may  possibly  occur,  —  as  an 
estate  to  B  and  his  heirs  until  they  cease  to  live  there,  —  the 
better  view,  now  generally  accepted,  is  that  there  exists  a  ^^  pos- 
sibility of  reverter,"  —  a  chance  that  the  property  may  return 
to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  without  the  necessity  for  their  en- 
forcing a  forfeiture.  And  it  is  also  generally  held,  —  though 
not. so  uniformly  as  in  the  case  of  a  "  possibility  of  forfeiture" 
after  a  fee  on  condition,  —  that  such  a  mere  chance  can  not  be 
aliened  or  assigned.^ 

1  Crnifle,  Dig.  tit.  xriL  §§  6,  7 ;  4  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  82-41 ;  Hatfield 

Kent's  Com.  pp.  « 17,  note  (6),  «26S,  v.  Sneden,  54  N.  T.  280,  285. 
notes  (a),  (6) ;  Brattle  Sq.  Ch.  o.  Grant,  ^1     Prest.    Est.  pp.  •50-«58;    2 

3  Gray  (Mass.),  142;  First  Univ.  8oc  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  (Smith's  ed.)  §§153, 

of  N.  Adams  v.  Boland,  155  Mass.  171 ;  154.    Where  the  event  which  is  to  take 

Pemberton  v.  Barnes  (1899),  1  Ch.  544 ;  the  property  over  may  occnr  in  deroga- 

Slegel  V.  Laner,  148  Pa.  St  236.    See  tion  of  the  first  estate,  as  in  the  £st 

discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  ex-  illustration  here  given,  the  second  estate 

pression     "possibility     of     reverter,"  attempted  is  a  conditional  limitation, 

§  426,  notes  2,  (a),  wpra;  and  also  see,  as  and  not  a  remainder ;  and  it  was  always 

to  snch  a  right  after  a  fee  on  limitation,  opposed  and  forbidden  by  the  common- 

since  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptarei,  law  conrts.    Ibid.;  Hatfield  v.  Sneden, 

54  N.  T.  280. 
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(3)  EstateM  an  Conditumal  Limitation. 

§  431.  How  distingiiished  from  Other  BatatM.  —  The  fact 
that  a  third  party  is  to  take  the  property,  on  the  happening  of 
a  designated  event,  is  the  characteristic  of  estates  on  condi- 
tional limitation  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  other 
forms  of  qualified  estates^  A  transfer  of  land  to  A  and  his 
heirs,  but  if  he  fail  to  build  a  house  there,  then  to  B  and  his 
heirs ;  or  to  A  for  his  life,  to  leave  him,  however,  and  pass  to 
B  and  his  heirs,  if  B  marry  C  ;  or  to  A  and  his  heirs  while  a 
certain  tree  stands,  and  at  its  fall  to  B  and  his  heirs,  creates 
a  form  of  estate,  —  taking  the  land,  as  it  does,  over  to  B,  — 
which  is  clearly  distinct  from  either  a  condition  or  a  limita- 
tion. Upon  the  happening  of  the  designated  event,  B  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  property;  whereas,  had  the  estate  been  on 
limitation,  then  the  happening  of  the  event  alone  would  have 
taken  it  back  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs ;  ^  and,  if  it  had  been 
on  condition,  the  happening  of  the  event  and  the  re-entry  of 
tlie  grantor  or  his  heirs  would  have  taken  it  back  to  them.^ 

Furthermore,  when  an  estate  is  a  conditional  limitation, 
being  made  as  it  is  to  shift  from  the  first  taker  to  another 
on  the  happening  of  the  designated  event,  the  effect  of  the 
occurrence  of  that  event  and  the  consequent  passing  over  of 
the  property  is  the  premature  termination  of  the  first  holder's 
interest  This  is  its  important  feature,  which,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  future  estates,  distinguishes  it 
from  both  remainders  and  reversions.  These  latter  forms  of 
future  interests  must  always  be  so  constituted  that  they  shall 
not  take  effect  in  possession  until  the  natural  termination  of 
the  prior  particular  estatea  on  which  they  depend,  —  the  death 
of  the  first  taker  for  life,  or  the  expiration  of  the  precedent 
estate  for  years,  etc. ;  and,  therefore,  if  succeeding  estates  be 
made  such  that  the  second  taker's  acquisition  of  the  property 
cuts  off  the  interest  of  the  first,  —  as  will  be  at  once  seen  to  be 
true  of  the  illustrations  above  given,  —  it  is  a  conditional  limi- 
tation.^ When  used  in  contradistinction  to  remainders  and 
reversions,  the  term  ^^  conditional  limitation  "  is  often  thought 
of  as  denoting  simply  the  second  interest,  which  is  thus  to  take 

^  §  426,  tupra,  Cont.  Rem.  (Smith's  ed.)  §  149 ;  Cniite, 

*  §  422,  supra  ;  Beach  v.  Nixon,  9  Dig.  tit.  xvi.  ch.  ii.  §  16 ;  Smith,  Exec, 
N.  Y.  85.  Int.  S  149  a. 

•  1  PrMt  Eat  p.*91;   S   Feame, 
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effect  in  possession  in  derogation  of  the  first.  But  its  more 
ordinary  and  general  use  is  to  denote  both  of  the  interests 
involved. 

§  482.  Expressions  nsed  to  create  Bstates  on  Conditional 
Idmitation.  —  The  words  bj  which  such  interests  are  created 
may  be  either  conditional  or  limitational.  Thus,  if  property  be 
conveyed  to  A  and  his  heirs  while  a  certain  tree  stands,  and 
then  to  B  and  his  heirs,  it  is  the  same  in  effect  as  if  the  trans- 
fer were  to  A  and  his  heirs,  hU  if  the  tree  should  fall,  then  to 
B  and  his  heirs.  In  either  case,  upon  the  falling  of  the  tree, 
A's  estate  would  terminate  before  its  natural  end  and  B's  com* 
mence.  These  expressions,  moreover,  where  permitted  to  make 
conditional  limitations  at  all,^  may  be  attached  to  estates  of  any 
quantity  —  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  fee.  It  is  simply  requisite 
to  their  existence  that,  by  whatever  form  of  words  created,  the 
first  estate  is  to  be  prematurely  terminated  by  the  happening  of 
the  event,  and  the  second  interest,  by  the  same  occurrence,  is  to 
take  effect  in  possession.' 

§  433.  Bstates  on  Conditional  Idmitation  are  not  favored  by 
tbe  Common  Law.  —  The  characteristic  of  these  estates,  which 
was  last  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  made  them  ob- 
jectionable to  the  common-law  courts.  When  real  property  had 
been  transferred  to  one  man  for  a  specified  period,  whether  for 
years,  for  life,  or  in  fee,  it  was  thought  to  be  both  unreasonable 
and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  first  estate  that  the  grantor 
should  then  prescribe  a  means  of  prematurely  terminating  the 
first  interest  in  favor  of  a  second  taker.^  This  thought  has 
been  variously  expressed  by  the  courts  and  writers.  Thus  it 
was  said :  "  A  fee  can  not  be  limited  on  a  fee."  That  is,  after 
the  grantor  had  conveyed  a  fee  to  A,  his  power  over  it  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  he  could  not,  by  condition  or  limitation,  subse- 
quently transfer  the  property  to  B.*  So,  an  interest  given  to 
A  for  life  deprived  the  donor  of  control  over  the  property  during 
A's  life ;  and  he  could  not,  by  his  own  subsequent  declaration 
or  act,  deprive  A  of  any  part  of  that  life  estate  and  transfer  the 
same  interest  to  B.^    It  was  a  natural  and  logical  conclusion  of 

^  See  the  cominon-law  objections  to  Hatfield   v.    Sneden,    54    N.  Y.  280 ; 

conditioual  limitationfl,  explained  in  the  Brattle    8q.    Ch.    r.    Qrant,   8    Gray 

foUowing  section.  (Mass.),  14S»  147. 

<  Ibid.;    QreenL   Cmise,   Dig.   tit.  «  Co.  Lit.  271  b;   2  Blackst.  Com. 

xiii.  ch.  ii.  §  64,  note;  Chase's  Blackst.  p.  •834. 
p.  294,  note.  •  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xvi.  ch.  ii.  §§  28- 

*  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xW.  ch.  iL  {  29;  81 ;  Carwardinev.  Carwardine,  1  Eden, 
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the  common-law  tribunals  that  the  donor,  or  grantor,  or  devisor 
of  real  property  should  not  be  allowed  thus  to  curtail  the  inter- 
est which  he  himself  had  previouslj  conveyed  to  another.  But, 
as  soon  as  alienation  of  real  property  became  easily  possible, 
owners  thereof  demanded  that  some  method  of  thus  derogating 
from  their  own  grants  should  be  invented.  And  it  was  in  the 
process  of  complying  with  this  demand  that  the  legal  profession, 
circumventing  the  objections  raised  by  the  courts,  brought  into 
being  the  executory  interests  in  real  property  which  are  here- 
after fully  explained.  They  may  be  here  briefly  mentioned  and 
defined. 

§  434.  Means  of  indlreoUj  oreating  Conditioiua  Limitations  at 
Common  Law.  —  By  resort  to  the  system  of  uses  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  estates  on  conditional  limitation 
were  first  effectually  produced.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  land 
were  deeded  to  a  feoffee  to  uses,  that  he  might  hold  the  legal 
estate  for  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs  while  they  lived  there,  and 
then  for  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  the  Statute  of  Uses  con- 
veyed the  legal  estate  at  once  to  A,  and,  when  A  ceased  to  live 
on  the  land,  transferred  it  to  B.  This  arrangement  was  desig- 
nated a  shifting  use.  And,  previous  to  the  modern  enabling 
acts  which  deal  with  the  conditional  limitation,  it  was  the  only 
way  in  which  such  an  interest  could  be  brought  about  by  deed.^ 
After  the  Statute  of  WUls,  82  Hen.  VIII.  Ch.  1,  permitted 
freehold  estates  in  real  property  to  be  devised,  these  con- 
ditional limitations  were  also  permitted  to  be  made  by  will, 
and  they  were  then  designated  executory  devises.'  Thus,  in 
summary,'  with  the  common-law  courts  constantly  opposing 
and  restricting  estates  on  conditional  limitation,  the  require- 

28,  84.  And  aa  to  sach  limitations  of  Talent  he  could  not  acquire  a  fteehold 
estates  for  years,  see  2  Feame,  Cont. 


Bern.  (Smith's  ed.)  §  159  a;  Bnrton,  ^  Ch.  XXXVIL  ui/hx. 
B.  P.  §§  946,  947.  In  attempting  to  *  Ch.  XXXIX.  (nfira.  Conditional 
make  directlj  a  conditional  limitation  limitations  having  been  deyised  by 
of  a  freehold  estate  —  as,  e.  g.  an  estate  means  of  shifting  uses  before  the  Stat- 
to  A  for  life,  bnt  if  be  many  B,  then  at  ate  of  Uses,  and  it  being  decided  that 
once  to  C  and  his  heirs  —  there  was  the  the  possibility  of  so  creating  them  (or 
farther  difflcnlty  that  the  grantor  made  any  other  form  of  devise)  was  done 
livery  of  seisin  to  the  first  taker  —  to  away  with  by  that  statute,  it  was  natn- 
A  —  for  himself  alone,  and  not  for  the  ral  and  logical  to  construe  the  Statute 
other  —  C — since  the  second  interest  of  Wills  as  intended  to  restore  the 
was  adverse  to  and  meant  to  curtaU  the  power  of  making  these  executory  in- 
first.  Therefore,  there  was  no  livery  of  terests,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  done 
seisin  to  or  for  the«econd  party,  —  C,  —  directly  in  the  legal  estate  and  without 
and  withoot  livery  of  siidn  or  its  eqai-  resorting  to  any  use.    See  p.  98,  supra. 
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ments  of  business  and  commerce  and  the  need  of  flexibility  of 
property  rights  and  interests  brought  about  practical  methods 
of  producing  estates  on  conditional  limitation,  namely,  by 
(a)  shifting  uses,  and  (b)  executory  devises.  Modern  statutes, 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  generally,  now 
authorize  and  encourage  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  these 
estates  through  the  operation  of  all  forms  of  conveying.^  (a) 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  closing  this  paragraph,  that  the  efforts 
of  jurists  to  overcome  the  courts'  opposition  to  this  particular 
form  of  future  limitation  have  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
subtleties  and  technical  distinctions  which  characterize  those 
forms  of  future  interests  known  as  executory  estates. 

(a)  Employing  the  word  "  remainder  "  in  a  broad,  general  sense,  the 
New  York  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  547),  §  48,  which  was  origin- 
ally 1  R.  S.  725,  §  27,  entirely  obviates  for  that  state  the  difficulties  which 
existed  before  January  1,  1830,  as  to  the  creation  and  existenoe  of  estates 
on  conditional  limitation.  It  provides  that  "  A  remainder  may  be  lim- 
ited on  a  contingency,  which,  if  it  happens,  will  operate  to  abridge  or 
determine  the  precedent  estate;  and  every  such  remainder  shall  be  a  con- 
ditional limitation."  See  Hatfield  v,  Sneden,  54  N.  Y.  280;  Embury  v. 
Sheldon,  68  N.  Y.  227 ;  Crooke  v.  County  of  Kings,  07  N.  Y.  421,  440. 

1  Stat.  40  &  41  Vict.  ch.  S3 ;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  862,  382 ; 
1  Stim.  Amar.  Stat  L.  {  1426. 
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(4)  MORTGAGES. 
CHAPTER  XXVI- 

HISTORY,  GENERAL  NATURE,  AND  KINDS  OF  MORTGAGES. 


$  485.  Origin  of  mortgages. 

$  486.  Early  forms  of  landed  se- 
curity. 

§  487.  Development  of  the  mod- 
em mortgage. 

§488.  Mortgage  defined. 

§  480.  Distinotions  between  a 
mortgage  and  a  conditional  sale. 

$  440.  Distinctions  between 
mortgages  and  other  liens. 

§  441.  Classification  of  mort- 
gages. 

a.  Equitable  Mortgages. 

Kinds  of  equitable  mort- 


$442. 

§448. 
§444. 
§445. 
§446. 
§447. 
enforced. 
§  448.  Waiver  of  vendor's  lien. 


Deposit  of  title  deeds. 
Vendor's  lien. 
Nature  of  vendor's  lien. 
Transfer  of  vendor's  Hen. 
How  the  vendor's  lien  is 


§449.  Vendee's  lien. 

§  450.  Deed  absolute  in  form,  is* 
tended  as  a  mortgage. 

§  451.  Mortgage  defective  in  law. 

§  452.  Valid  agreement  for  a 
mortgage. 

§  458.  Charges  on  land. 

§  454.   Lie  pendens. 

b.  Legal  Mortgages. 

§  455.   Their  general  nature. 
§  456.  Conveyance  part  of  moit- 

§  457.   The  defeasance. 

§  458.   The  personal  obligation. 

Different  Theories  of  Mortgages. 

§  459.  Legal  and  equitable  theo- 
ries. 

§  460.  (a)  Conveyance  theoiy. 

§  461.  (b)  Lien  theory. 

§  462.  (c)  Combination  theoiy. 


§  485.  Origin  of  Mortgages —  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
germ  from  which  has  developed  our  modem  conception  of  a 
mortgage,  whether  it  was  the  Jewish  land  system  with  its  year 
of  jubilee  and  the  return  of  inheritances  to  the  original  family 
owners,  or  the  community  system  of  holding  realty  among 
early  Teutonic  races,  or  the  natural  tendency  in  all  peoples  to 
use  property  interests  as  acceptable  pledges  for  debt,  certain  it 
is  that  the  estate  on  condition  is  the  English  progenitor  of  this 
favorite  form  of  landed  security.^    The  first  Anglo-Saxon  or 

1  Lit.  §  aas ;  Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (ftth  ed.)  p.  S85;  Jones,  Mort  §  4. 
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English  mortgagee  simply  held  his  land  on  condition  that  the 
mortgagor,  as  we  now  know  him,  might  regain  it  by  paying 
back  money  loaned,  or  performing  some  other  prescribed  act.^ 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  mortgages,  though  now  more  com- 
monly constituting  mere  liens  on  real  property  than  giving 
estates  or  interests  therein,  are  most  logically  and  intelligibly 
to  be  discussed  immediately  after  the  subject  of  conditional 
estates. 

§  436.  Early  Forms  of  Iianded  Seonrlty.  —  Just  as  all  doubt 
that  there  were  Anglo-Saxon  alodial  holdings  and  free  trans- 
fers of  property  has  disappeared,  so  uncertainty  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  land  as  security  for  debt  in  those  early  times  has 
practically  passed  away.^  After  the  Norman  conquest,  how- 
ever, and  the  imposition  of  feudal  clogs  upon  conveyances  of 
realty,  deeds,  both  absolute  and  conditional,  became  infrequent ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of 
Quia  EmptoreB  that  their  employment  became  again  com- 
mon.* Soon  after  that  famous  legislation  began  to  operate, 
three  distinct  methods  of  using  real  property  as  security  for 
debt  appeared  in  English  history.  These  were  the  vivum 
vadium^  the  WeUh  mortgage^  and  the  mortuum  vadium  or 
mortuum  gagum.^ 

The  vivum  vadium  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  borrower 
of  money  conveyed  land  to  the  lender  to  hold  until  the  income 
therefrom  repaid  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan.  It 
was  designated  a  living  pledge,  because  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  were  thus  constantly  working  out  its  redemption  and 
restoration  to  its  original  owner.  It  was  living  for  him,  and 
would  not  pass  beyond  the  possibility  of  return  to  him.* 

The  Welsh  mortgage  consisted  of  a  conveyance  of  realty  by 
the  borrower  to  the  lender,  to  hold  and  retain  the  proceeds,  and 
to  treat  them  as  interest,  uptil  the  borrower  should  repay  the 
principal  of  the  loan.  This  was  often  an  inequitable  trans- 
action, the  income  being  exorbitant  payment  of  interest;  and  it 
never  obtained  a  very  wide  operation.* 

The  mortuum  vadium  o^  mortuum  gagum  (mort-gage)  re- 

1  Lit.  §§    833,    333 ;    Kortright    v.  *  Tbomafl,  Mort.  §  8 ;  FoweU»  Mort 

Cadj,  21   N.  Y.  343,  344;  Erakioe  v.  p.  3. 

Townsend,    2    Mara.    493;     Hatchins  ^  2  Blackst  Com.  p.  *157;  Joues, 

r.  Hing,  I  WaU.  (68  U.  8.)  53,  57.  Mort.  §§  2,  8,  4. 

>  2  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist.  £ng.  L.  (2d  »  Ibid, 

ed.)  p.  118;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  «  Thomas,  Mort.  §  5;  Jones,  Mort. 

(5th  ^)  p.  284.  S  3. 
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suited  from  a  conveyance  of  real  property  by  the  borrower  to  the 
lender,  to  hold  and  manage  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  parties, 
accounting  for  the  proceeds  until  a  designated  day,  which  was 
called  the  law  day^  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
borrower  was  to  repay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan. 
It  was  called  a  mortgage,  or  dead  pledge,  because,  if  the  law  day 
passed  without  repayment  by  the  borrower  as  required  by  his 
contract,  the  land  became  dead  to  him,  his  right  to  re-purchase 
it  then  ceased,  and  the  lender  acquired  in  it  an  absolute  and 
indefeasible  ownership.^ 

The  last  form  of  these  ancient  species  of  security  is  the  only 
one  that  has  survived ;  and  its  survival  is  due  to  the  process 
of  development  through  which  it  has  passed  and  which  is  to  be 
next  described. 

§  437.  Development  of  the  Modem  Mortgage.  —  The  original 
mortgage,  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  was  simply 
and  only  a  conditional  sale.  The  borrower  deeded  or  otherwise 
transferred  his  land  to  the  lender  on  condition  that  it  might  be 
bought  back  on  the  law  day.  If  that  day  passed  without  the 
condition  being  performed,  the  estate  and  title  became  absolute 
in  the  lender  or  mortgagee.  If  the  borrower  performed  the 
condition  and  redeemed  his  land  on  the  law  day,  the  title  had 
to  be  returned  to  him  by  a  reconveyance  from  the  lender.' 
This  system  frequently  resulted  in  great  hardship  for  the 
mortgagor,  who,  if  accidentally  unable  to  repurchase  his  land 
on  the  law  day,  might  lose  a  very  valuable  property  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum  which  he  had  borrowed.  What  may 
be  termed  the  evolution  of  our  modern  mortgage  from  this 
system  was  the  natural  result  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
hardship.  There  are  five  prominent  steps  or  changes  in  that 
evolution. 

Fir9t,  Requirement  qf  Reconveyance  abolished,  —  The  form 
of  the  mortgage  was  such  that,  by  simply  following  its  prima  facie 
meaning,  the  courts  of  law,  soon  after  the  instrument  was  gen- 
erally used  as  a  security,  dispensed  with  the  requirement  that 
the  mortgagee  should  reconvey  to  the  mortgagor  upon  payment 

1  Kortright  V.  Cady,  31  N.  T.  S43,  after  explained.    S  PoU.  &  Mait.  Hat. 

845.    It  was  sometimes  made,  also»  with-  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  pp.  119,  12a 

oat  a  daj  for  pajment  being   fixed.  '  Ibid.;   2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *158; 

Then,  on  proper  application,  the  coari  Thomas,  Mort  §  6 ;  2  PolL  &  Mait. 

might  determine  the  day;   and  such  Hist  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  119,  note  8. 

proceedings  are  ondonbtedly  the  fore-  *  Erskine  v.  Townsend,  2  Mass.  498 ; 

runner  of  the  strict  foreclosure,  here-  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  976 ;  Jooea, 

Mort.§  1. 
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of  the  debt.  The  document  itself  provided  that,  if  the  terms  of 
the  condition  were  fulfilled,  i.  e.,  if  the  loan  were  repaid  or  the 
other  specified  obligation  performed,  the  conveyance  should  be- 
come null  and  void.  It  was  a  natural  step  for  a  court  of  law 
to  take  when  it  decided  that  this  provision  should  be  strictly 
observed,  and  that,  the  obligation  being  performed,  the  trans- 
action was  to  be  treated  as  if  no  conveyance  at  all  had  ever 
been  made  to  the  mortgagee.^ 

Second.  Equity  of  Redemption,  —  The  next  act  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mortgage  was  the  very  important  one  which, 
most  of  all,  has  helped  to  make  that  form  of  security  the 
readily  available  property  interest  which  is  so  beneficial  at  the 
present  time  to  business  and  commerce.  It  was  the  addition 
of  the  so-called  "  equity  of  redemption."  The  courts  of  equity, 
organized  and  energetically  acting  to  lessen  the  severities  of 
the  common-law  principles  and  procedure,  found  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  needs  for  such  relief  in  the  condition  of  mort- 
gagors, whose  lands  might  be  forfeited  because  they  were  unable 
to  redeem  them  on  the  law  day.  Those  courts,  accordingly, 
gave  to  such  obligors  the  right,  after  that  day  had  passed,  to 
pay  back  the  loan  with  all  accumulations  of  interest  and  costs, 
or  otherwise  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  and  thereupon  to  regain 
the  title  to  and  possession  of  the  mortgaged  lands.^  This 
right  or  equity  of  redemption  has  proved  to  be  a  great  and 
beneficial  addition  to  the  ancient  character  of  a  mortgage.  It 
began  to  be  recognized  and  allowed  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  thoroughly  settled  as  a  right  of  the  mortgagor, 
inalienable  by  him  in  the  transaction  of  making  the  mortgage.^ 
As  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  a  mortgage  can  not 
now  exist  divorced  from  this  right.*  And  this  salient  feature 
of  the  law  of  mortgages  is  couched  in  the  maxim  "Once  a 
mortgage,  always  a  mortgage."  ^ 

The  equity  of  redemption,  being  in  its  original  a  mere  right 
to  redeem  after  the  law  day,  expressed  so  closely  the  property 

1  Lit.  §§  332,  337  ;  Jones,  Mort.  §  4 ;  in  Chan.  10;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  8 ;  Jones, 

Merritt  r.  Lambert,  7  Paige  (N.  Y.),  Mort.  §  7. 
344,  348  ;  Shields  v.  Lozear,  34  N.  J.  L.  «  §  491,  infra. 

496,  502.  •  Newcomb  v.  Bonham,  1  Vera.  8 ; 

^  Emonnel  College  v.  Evans,  I  Re£.  Moakes  &  Co.  v.  Rice  (1902),  App.  Cas. 

in    Chan.    18 ;    Bispham's    Prin.    Eq.  24 ;  Jarrah  T.  &  W.  P.  Corp.  v,  Samuel 

§  150;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  8.  (1903),  2  Ch.  1 ;  Hughes  v,  Harlan,  166 

»  Emanuel  CoUege  v.  Evans,  1  Kef.  U.  8.  427;  Bailey  v.  Bailey,  71  " 


89 


505;  §491,  tn/ro. 
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interest  which  remained  in  the  mortgagor,  that  it  gradually 
came  to  be  employed  to  denote,  also,  that  interest  And  to-day 
it  is  very  commonly  used  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  real 
property  to  its  owner,  over  and  above  what  he  would  have  to 
pay  to  redeem  it  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage.^  It  was 
natural  that,  as  the  meaning  of  the  expression  was  thus  en- 
larged, the  court  that  so  dealt  with  it  should  decide  that  an 
equity  of  redemption  was  not  only  a  right,  but  also  an  equitable 
estate  in  the  land.  This  conception  of  it  was  thoroughly  set- 
tled by  Lord  Harwicke  in  the  case  of  Casbome  v.  Scarfe,  de- 
cided in  the  year  1736,^  It  is  to  be  added  that,  after  these 
principles,  rights,  and  interests  had  been  thus  settled  and  long 
acted  on  by  equity,  the  courts  of  law  came  gradually  to  recog- 
nize and  enforce  them  ;  and  the  result  is  that  now  the  ^^  equity 
of  redemption,''  as  including  both  the  mortgagor's  right  to 
redeem  after  the  law  day  and  the  value  of  that  right  to  him, 
has  substantially  the  same  meaning  and  operation  in  all 
courts.*  In  many  of  the  United  States,  also,  as  will  be  more 
completely  explained  hereafter,*  the  mortgagor  now  retains 
the  legal  title  to  the  land,  while  the  mortgagee  has  only  a  lien ; 
and  yet  the  mortgagor's  interest  is  still  designated  his  ^^  equity 
of  redemption."  Thus  used,  the  term  is,  of  course,  a  mis- 
nomer. But  it  is  very  conveniently  and  popularly  employed, 
in  this  general  sense,  to  embrace  all  the  rights  and  interest  of 
the  mortgagor  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage  lien. 

Third.  Time  Limit  placed  on  Equity  of  Redemption*  — 
While  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  equity  of  redemption  " 
was  as  yet  restricted  so  as  to  embrace  only  the  right  of  the 
mortgagor  to  redeem  after  the  law  day,  it  became  apparent 
that  such  right  ought  not  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  even 
though  the  borrower  continued  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan. 
The  lender  might  want  his  money,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
on  the  law  day  by  virtue  of  his  contract ;  and  the  mere  accru- 
ing of  interest  might  come  far  short  of  compensating  him  for 
his  inability  to  recover  the  principal.  Therefore,  reasoning  by 
analogy  from  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  the  next  step,  taken 
by  the  courts  of  equity,  was  the  limitation  of  the  time  of  the 
equity  of  redemption  to  twenty  years  after  the  law  day.* 

1  See  Tice  v.  Annin,  2  Johns.  Ch.  *  Odell  v.  Montross,  68  N.  Y.  499, 

(N.  Y.)  125 ;  Baker  v.  Georgi,  10  N.  Y.  603 ;  Bisphnm's  Prin.  Eq.  §  151. 

App.   IMr.   249,   252;    Thomas,   Mort.  ♦ '§  461,  inym. 

§  30 ;  Boone,  Mort.  §§  96,  98.  *  Anon.,  3  Atk.  313  ;  Slicer  v.  Bank 

<  I  Atk.  603.    See  $  413,  Mupra.  of  Pittsburg,  16  How.  (57  U.  S.)  571 ; 
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Fourth.  Right  to  foreclose,  —  But  it  would  frequently  happen, 
of  course,  that  the  mortgagee  needed  and  should  have  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  long  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
after  it  became  due.  In  other  words,  the  efforts  of  equity  to 
ameliorate  the  hardship,  which  had  often  deprived  the  mort- 
gagor of  his  land  after  the  law  day,  had  resulted  in  giving  him 
too  great  an  advantage  over  the  mortgagee.  He  could  hold 
the  money,  by  simply  paying  legal  interest  thereon,  for  twenty 
years  after  the  time  when,  by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  he  was 
under  a  duty,  both  legal  and  moral,  to  repay  the  principal. 
Accordingly,  the  courts  of  equity  compensated  the  mortgagee 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  right  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  after 
the  law  day.^  This  word  "  foreclose  "  is  taken  from  the  last 
part  of  the  decree  in  the  earliest  form  of  such  a  suit.  The 
language  there  employed  was  that,  if  the  mortgagor  did  not 
redeem  the  property  by  paying  off  the  mortgage  and  all  accrued 
interest  and  costs  within  a  designated  time,  —  usually  six 
months, —  he  should  be  "forever  barred  and  foreclosed"  of 
his  equity  of  redemption.^  Therefore,  the  proceeding  came  to 
be  designated  a  **  foreclosure  suit." 

Fifth.  Changes  and  Improvements  in  Foreclosure.  —  The  last 
stage,  or  series  of  steps,  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  mort- 
gage has  consisted  of  the  improvements  in  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings. These  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  chapter  hereafter 
devoted  to  such  suits.®  And  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state 
that,  whereas  the  original  form  of  foreclosure  resulted  in  trans- 
ferring to  the  mortgagee  the  absolute  and  indefeasible  legal 
title  and  estate  in  the  mortgaged  property,  such  a  suit  at  the 
present  time  ordinarily  terminates  in  a  judicial  sale  of  the 
land,  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  out  of  the  proceeds,  and 
restitution  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgagor  or  his  suc- 
cessors in  interest.* 

§  438.  Mortgage  defined —  In  view  of  its  development  from 
a  conditional  sale  of  land,  as  above  explained,  two  different 

Demarest  v,  Wynkoop,  3  Johnn.  Ch.  ^  Ibid. ;  Lees  v.  Fisher,  L.  R.  22  Ch. 

(N.  Y.)  129;    Miner  v.  Beekman,  50  Diy.  283. 
N.  Y.  337 ;  Ajres  v.  Waite,  10  Cash.  »  Ch.  XXIX.  infra, 

(Mass.)  72  ;  Bates  v.  Conrow,  11  N.  J.  «  Wallack  v.  Galtoo,  3  P.  Wms.  352  ; 

Eq.  137.  BoUes  v.  Duff,  43  N.  Y.  469  ;  Moulton 

1  Mondey  r.  Mondey,  1  Ves.  &  Bea.  v.  Cornish,  138  N.  Y.  133, 140;  Bartlett 

223 ;  Lansing  v.  Goelet,  9  Cowen  (N.  Y.),  v.  Sanborn,  64  N.  H.  70 ;  Farrell  v.  Par- 

326 ;  Moulton  v.  Cornish,  138'N.  Y.  133,  lier,  50  HI.  274  ;  §§  557,  558,  infra, 
140 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *181 ;  Thomas, 
More.  §  677. 
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definitions  of  a  mortgage  may  be  now  appreciated.  One  of 
these,  which  savors  more  of  the  ancient  theory,  is  that  it  is 
**a  conveyance  absolute  in  form,  but  intended  to  secure  the 
performance  of  some  act  (such  as  the  payment  of  money  and 
the  like)  by  the  grantor  or  some  other  person,  and  to  become 
void,  if  the  act  is  performed  agreeably  to  tlie  terms  prescribed 
at  the  time  of  making  such  conveyance."  ^  The  other  defini- 
tion, which  draws  more  fully  from  the  modern  conception  of 
the  mortgage  transaction,  is  that  it  is  >^any  conveyance  of  land 
intended  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  it,  to  be  a  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  doing  of  some  prescribed 
act."  ^  The  thought  of  a  mortgage  as  in  form  a  conveyance 
of  real  property,  but  resulting  ordinarily  in  the  transfer  of 
nothing  more  than  a  lien  thereon,  such  lien  to  be  held  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  loaned  or  the  doing 
of  some  other  prescribed  act,  is  that  most  commonly  in  the 
mind  of  the  modem  court  in  dealing  with  these  transactions. 

§  439.  DiBtinotioiis  between  Mortgage  and  Conditional  Sale.  — 
Beginning  in  feudal  times  as  a  technical  sale  on  condition  with 
a  forfeiture  certain  to  result  if  the  prescribed  event  did  not 
occur  on  the  designated  day,  and,  by  the  above-explained 
changes,  growing  into  a  mere  security  for  debt,  which  in  most 
jurisdictions  is  now  only  a  lien  on  the  land,  the  modem  mort- 
gage is  something  radically  different  from  its  common-law 
ancestor.  The  sale  of  real  property,  however,  on  condition 
subsequent  that  the  vendor  may  within  a  stipulated  time  re- 
purchase the  property  for  a  sum  agreed  upon,  has  not  ceased 
to  be  a  possibility  in  the  law,  and  is  sometimes  found  as  an 
actual  occurrence.'  It  is  not  favored  by  the  courts.  And 
when  a  transaction  takes  such  a  form  as  this,  while  each  case 
must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances,  yet  the  inclination  of 
the  courts  is  to  hold  it  to  be  a  mortgage,  and  thereby  to 
secure  for  the  borrower  the  equity  of  redemption  after  the  law 
day.^    But,  if  the  parties  make  their  meaning  clear  and  enter 

1  2  Wash.  B.  p.   (6th  ed.)  p.  31,  «  King  v,  Newman,  2  Manf.  (Va.) 

p.  •475.  40;  Moonej  v,  Bjnie,  163  N.  Y.  86; 

s  Ibid. ;  BtirneU  t;.  Wright,  135  N.  T.  Shields  v.  Russell,  142  N.  T.  290 ;  Eaton 

543,  547.  V.  Gieen,  22  Pick.  (Mass.)  526 ;  Loans- 

'  Davis  V.  Thomas,   1   Rnas.  &  M.  buy  v.  Noiion,  59  Conn.  178 ;  Baagber 

506;  Conwajr.  Alexander,  7  Cranch  (11  v,  Merryman,  32  Md.  185.    Bat  some 

U.  S.),  218 ;  Bogk  v,  Gassert,  149  U.  S.  coarts  lean  the  other  waj.    And  oftra 

17,  27 ;  Wallace  v,  Johnstone,  129  U.  S.  the  qneetion  is  one  of  foct  for  the  jury. 

58;   Fullerton  v.  McCurdj,  55  N.  Y.  See  Bogk  v,  Gaaseit,  149  U.  S.  17,27; 

637 ;  Pitts  v.  liaier,  115  Ga.  281.  Thomaa,  Mort  {  38. 
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into  a  contract  of  conditional  sale,  such  as  is  above  described, 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable,  their  agreement  will  be  upheld ; 
and,  if  the  vendor  then  fail  to  redeem  on  or  before  the  law  day, 
his  right  to  do  so  is  forever  gone.^ 

While  ordinarily  preferring  a  mortgage  rather  than  a  con- 
ditional sale,  because  the  former  involves  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tion while  the  latter  does  not,  courts  have  agreed  on  several 
important  criteria  for  determining  to  which  of  these  forms  a 
transaction  belongs.  One  test  involves  the  inquiry  whether  or 
not  the  so-called  vendor  has  obtained  for  his  property  money 
or  other  value  which  he  is  obligated  to  repay.  When  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  he  is  bound  to  repay  the  purchase-money, 
the  transaction  is  only  a  loan,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called  by  the  parties ;  and  the  dealing  with  the  land  constitutes 
a  mortgage.^  Another  important  question  is  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property  involved.  If  this  pass  to  the  vendee,  that 
fact  is,  to  some  extent,  evidence  that  the  transaction  is  a  con- 
ditional sale ;  while,  if  the  so-called  vendor  retain  possession, 
it  is  usually  a  mortgage.^  Again,  the  amount  of  consideration 
paid  is  an  important  element  in  helping  to  decide  this  question. 
If  the  vendee  pay  substantially  all  that  the  property  is  worth, 
he  may  more  easily  assume  the  position  of  a  conditional  pur- 
chaser than  he  can  if  he  pay  much  less  than  such  valued  Still 
another  criterion  arises  from  the  way  in  which  the  parties  may 
have  dealt  with  their  securities.  If,  for  example,  when  the 
transfer  occurred,  the  vendee  delivered  up  collateral  security 
which  he  was  holding  and  which  belonged  to  the  vendor,  this 
indicates  that  the  land  was  meant  to  take  the  place  of  such 
collateral,  and  the  transaction  is  clearly  a  mortgage.^  In  sum- 
mary, it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  strong  determination  not 
to  allow  a  borrower  to  divest  himself  of  his  equity  of  redemp- 
tion by  giving  the  transaction  the  form  of  a  conditional  sale, 

i  Last  two  preceding  notes.  *  Mooney  v.  Bjrne,  163  N.  Y.  86  ; 

«  Moonej  v.  Byrne,  163  N.  Y.  86 ;  Campbell  v.  Dearborn,  109  Mass.  130 ; 

Matthews  v.   Sheehan,  69  N.  Y.  585;  Wharf  t^.  Howell,  5  Binney  (Pa.),  499  ; 

Pace  V.  Bartles,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  170,  175;  Hawes  v.  W^iUiams,  92  Me.  483 ;  Bobb 

Blamberg  r.  Beekman,  121  Mich.  647;  r.  Wolff,  148  Mo.  335;  Osgood  v.  Os- 

CarroU    v,    Tomlinson,    192    111.   398 ;  good,  35  Greg.  1 ;  Simpson  r.  First  Nat. 

Wolf  t^.  Theresa  Village  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Bk.,  93  Fed.  Rep.  309. 
115  Wis.  402.  »  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq..  §  154,  citing 

*  Blamberg  v.  Beekman,  121  Mich.  Haines  v.  Thomson,  70  Pa.  St  434,  and 

647 ;  Pace  v,  Bartles,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  1 70,  note  in  1 1  Amer.  Law  Reg.  n.  8.  680. 

175 ;  Waters  p.  RandaU,  47  Mass.  479 ;  And  see  Susman  r.  Whyard,  149  N.  Y. 

Simpson  r.  First  Nat.  Bk.,  93  Fed.  Rep.  127. 
309;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  {  154. 
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the  courts,  especially  with  the  above-mentioned  criteria  in  mind, 
carefully  scrutinize  every  element  of  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  loan  was  really  intended  and 
made ;  and,  unless  it  is  clear  that  no  loan  was  meant  to  be 
made  and  that  none  ought  to  be  inferred,  they  hold  the  con- 
tract to  be  a  mortg^age.  When  it  is  manifest,  however,  from 
all  the  circumstances,  that  no  loan  was  intended,  but  that  the 
vendor  was  simply  given  the  right  to  repurchase  the  property 
for  the  original  purchase  price  or  other  stipulated  sum,  and  the 
transaction  is  otiierwise  fair,  they  declare  it  to  be  a  conditional 
sale  and  hold  the  vendor  strictly  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement^ 
And,  when  any  controversy  as  to  the  facts  exists,  the  question 
is  for  the  jury.* 

§  440.  Distinotions  between  Mortgages  and  other  Idens.  —  The 
mortgage,  evolved  as  above  explained  from  the  conditional 
sale,  but  now  being  in  most  jurisdictions  a  mere  lien,  is  distin- 
guished  chiefly  by  its  history  from  other  liens.  The  other 
liens  on  realty,  as  hereafter  explained,  are  statutory  in  their 
origin  and  operation.'  It  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  word  ^  mortgage,"  as  here  employed  and  as  ordinarily  used 
by  courts  and  writers,  includes  those  interests,  liens,  and  rights, 
whether  recognized  in  law  or  in  equity,  which  have  grown  up 
from  common-law  principles,  and  have  associated  with  them 
the  "equity  of  redemption.** 

§  441.  ClaMifioation  of  Mortgages.  —  The  primary  division  of 
all  mortgages  is  into  a.  equitable  and  b.  legal.  They  are  all 
recognized  and  enforcible  in  courts  of  equity;  but  some  of 
them  are  not  known  to  the  law  courts.  Tliis  classification 
means,  therefore,  that  legal  mortgages  are  such  that  both  law 
and  equity  will  take  cognizance  of  them,  while  equitable  mort- 
gages are  such  as  do  not  arise  from  conveyances  by  the  mort- 
gagors and  are  cognizable  in  courts  of  equity  only>  The 
equitable  mortgages  are  sometimes  spoken  of  and  treated  under 
the  distinct  heading  of  ^  equitable  liens." ^    But  their  origin  and 

1  Last  six   preceding   notes.    Also  judgment  Hem,  etc    N.  T.  L.  1897,  ch. 

Perdue  v.  Bell,  83  Ala.  396;  Flegg  v.  418;   N.  T.  Code  Cir.   Pro.   {   1251 ; 

Mann,  14  Pick.  (Maas.)  467;  Hoopes  Gerard  on  Titles  to  B.  E.  ch.  47,  48; 

r.  Bailej,  38  Miaa.  328 ;  CorneU  v.  Uall»  I  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  {$  1950,  1960- 

22  Mich.  377.  1986.  350-353. 

s  Bogk  V.  Gassert,  149  U.'S.  17,  27 ;  «  Thomas,  Mort  $  41 ;  Jones,  Mort. 

Thomas,  Mort  {  38;  Bispham's  Prin.  $  162. 

£q.  S  154.  *  Jones,  Liens,  §$  77,  1061 ;  Pom. 

*  Sach  are  mechanics'  liens,  unsafe  £q.  Jnr.  §{  165-167 ;  Bispham's  Prin. 

building  liens,  liens  for  taxes,  assess-  £q.  ch.  7. 
ments  and  water  rents,  attachment  liens, 
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history  are  so  thoroughly  bound  up  with  those  of  all  other 
forms  of  mortgages  that  it  is  most  logical  and  convenient  to 
treat  of  them  as  is  here  done.  They  will  be  first  described  and 
explained,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  them  as 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  legal  mortgages. 

a.  Equitable  Mortgagei. 

§  442.  Kinds  of  Equitable  Mortgages.  — The  chief  Specics  of 
claims  against  real  property,  which  belong  within  the  class  of 
mortgages  called  equitable,  are,  —  mortgages  arising  from  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  vendors'  liens,  vendees'  liens,  absolute  deeds 
intended  and  construed  as  mortgages,  written  mortgages  defec- 
tive in  law,  valid  parol  agreements  for  mortgages,  charges  on 
land  by  wills  and  other  instruments,  and  liens  arising  from 
the  doctrine  of  lU  pendens  or  its  statutory  substitute.  Each  of 
these  requires  a  brief,  separate  discussion. 

§  443.  Deposit  of  Title  Deeds.  —  In  most  sections  of  Eng- 
land, the  title  deeds  of  real  property  are  not  recorded,  but  are 
preserved  and  held  by  the  owner.  In  selling  or  encumbrancing 
the  land,  they  are  produced  and  examined  by  the  vendee  or 
lender,  and  in  case  of  a  sale  are  handed  over  to  him.  The 
owner  of  land  can  not  ordinarily  sell  it  or  borrow  money  upon 
it  if  he  fail  to  produce  these  in  such  order  as  to  show  a  perfect 
title.  The  deposit  of  one  or  more  of  them  with  him  who  loans 
money  upon  the  faith  of  the  land  gives  to  him,  therefore,  sub- 
stantial security.  Such  a  transaction  has  uniformly  been  held 
in  England  to  create  for  him  an  equitable  mortgage  upon  the 
property,  which  he  can  foreclose  or  deal  with  ordinarily  in 
equity  in  substantially  as  useful  a  way  as  though  he  held  a 
written  and  sealed  legal  mortgage.^ 

The  theory  of  equitable  mortgages  arising  from  deposit  of 
title  deeds  has  been  recognized  in  this  country,  and  several  in- 
stances of  its  application  exist  in  the  cases.*  But  the  record- 
ing acts,  which  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  retaining  the 

1  RoBsel  V,  Rnssel,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  269 ;  and  have  enforced  the  lien  by  a  sale  of 
Edge  V.  Worthington,  1  Cox,  Ch.  211 ;  the  land."  Thomaa,  Mort.  §  42. 
Northern  Co.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Whipp,  L.  R.  ^  Carey  v.  Rawson,  8  Mass.  159; 
26  Ch.  DiT.  482.  « It  has  been  held  not  to  RockweU  v.  Hobby,  2  Sand.  Ch.  (N.  Y ) 
be  an  invasion  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  9  ;  Gale  v.  Morris,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  222  ; 
and  the  English  conrts  of  equity  have  Hackett  v.  Reynolds,  4  R.  I.  512;  Wood- 
sustained  the  right  of  the  lender  to  re-  ruff  v.  Adair,  131  Ala.  530. 
tain  the  deeds  until  the  loan  was  repaid. 
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original  deeds  and  make  proper  record  of  them  notice  (if  not 
also  the  spirit  of  American  dealing  with  land  titles),  have  caused 
this  kind  of  security  to  become  practically  obsolete  in  most  of 
the  states  of  this  country.* 

§  444.  Vendor**  Lien.  — The  ordinary  and  advisable  method, 
by  which  a  vendor  of  real  property  who  is  not  paid  the  pur- 
chase price  in  full  secures  the  amount  unpaid,  is  by  a  legal 
purchase  money  mortgage,  formally  executed,  delivered,  and 
recorded.^  But,  when  this  is  not  done,  he  may  either  directly 
stipulate  for  an  interest  in  the  property  conveyed,  or  rely  on 
the  lien  which  the  Court  of  Equity  accords  to  him  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  stipulation.  Thus,  the  vendor's  lien,  so 
called,  may  be  the  outcome  of  express  or  implied  understand- 
ing between  the  parties  to  the  conveyance ;  and  when  it  exists 
it  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  equitable  construction  in 
favor  of  the  vendor.' 

§  445.  Nature  of  Vendor's  Uen.  —  This  lien  is  a  pure  equity, 
invented  and  fostered  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  unpaid 
vendors  to  retain  just  and  equitable  rights  against  the  land. 
In  England  and  most  of  the  United  States,  it  is  favored  as  a 
form  of  equitable  mortgage.^  In  a  few  jurisdictions,  such  as 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carolinas,  the 
courts  have  manifested  a  dislike  to  it,  and  refuse  to  raise  it  by 
any  implication  of  equity.^  Being  created  and  existing  in  favor 
of  the  unpaid  or  partly  unpaid  vendor,  it  is,  wherever  recog- 

1  Stoddard  v.  Hart.  S3  N.  Y.  556,  Lyon,  51  HI.  166 ;  Jones  i^.  Rnah,  156 

561 ;  Bowers  v.  Johnson,  49  N.  T.  433  ;  Mo.  364  ;    Smith  v,  Uiles^arver,   107 

HaU  V,  McDnff,  24  Me.  311 ;  Gardner  Ala.  272. 

V.  McClare,  6  Minn.  250.    And  in  some  *  Chapman  v.  Tanner.  1  Vem.  267 ; 

states  they  have  been  expressly  repa-  Daries  v.  Thomas  (1900),  2  Ch.  442; 

diated.    Edwards  v.  Trumball,  50  Pa.  Slide  &  Spar  Gold  Mines  r.  Seymoar, 

St.  509  ;   English  v.  McClare.  62  Ga.  153  U.  S.  509  ;  Habbell  p.  Hendrickson, 

413;  Davis  v,  Davis,  88  Ga.  191 ;  note  175  N.  T.  175;  Corlies  v.  HowUnd,  26 

to  Rnssel  v.  Rossel,  1  Lead.  Cas.  £q.  N.  J.  £q.  300;  Lewis  v.  Shearer.  189 

(4th  Amer.  ed.)p.  931,€/«r7.  III.  184;   Biapham's  Prin.   Eq.  $  353; 

*  Boies  V.  Ben  ham.  127  N.  T.  620,  1  Perry  on  Tmsts.  §  337. 

624;  Commonwealth  Title  Ins.  Co.  v.  *  Ahrend  v.  Odiorne.  118  Mass  261 ; 

Ellis.  192  Pa.  St.  321 ;  Palmer  v.  Des  PhUbrook  v.  Delano,  29  Me.  40;  Heis- 

Coariers,  19  R.  L  501 ;  Baker  v.  Up-  ter  r.  Green.  48  Pa.  St.  96 ;  Wynne  v. 

dike.  155  111.  54;  Fields  t^.  Dremen,  115  Alston.  1  Dev.  Eq.  (N.  C.)  163 ;  Wragg 

Ala.  558.  V.  Comptroller-Gen..  3  Deeaos  (S.  C  ), 

'  Mackreth    v.    Symmons,   15  Ves.  509;  Greeno  t^.  Barnard,  18  Kan.  518. 

329;   Davies  v.  Thomas  (1900).  2  Ch.  And  in  a  few  states,  such  as  Vermont 

462 ;  Slide  &  Spar  Gold  Mines  v.  Sey-  and  Virginia,  this  Hen  has  been  abol- 

moar,  153  U.  S.  509 ;  Seymoar  v.  Mc-  ished  by  statute.    See  Bbpham's  Prin. 

Kinstry,   106  N.  Y.  230;    Wilson    v.  Eq.  §  353, 
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nized,  a  strong  and  important  right  which  takes  precedence 
of  the  interest  of  the  vendee  and  his  wife's  or  widow's  claim 
of  dower,  and  the  rights  of  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and  of  all 
other  persons  claiming  from  or  through  him,  except  such  as 
acquire  some  interest  or  title  innocently,  for  value,  and  without 
notice  of  the  lien.^ 

§446.  Transfer  of  Vendor's  Iden. — In  its  original,  inherent 
nature,  this  lien,  as  raised  simply  by  equity,  was  held  to  be  un- 
assignable. It  has  generally  been  treated  as  a  right  purely 
personal  to  the  vendor  —  a  right  which  might  pass  from  him  by 
descent,  or  be  released  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  could  not 
be  transferred  by  assignment.^  This  restriction,  however,  lias 
never  been  held  to  apply  to  such  a  lien  directly  stipulated  for 
in  the  deed  or  conveyance  or  by  other  contract.*  And,  by 
virtue  of  the  freedom  given  by  modern  statutes  in  assigning 
claims  and  rights  of  action,  the  vendor's  Hen  of  either  form 
may  now  be  transferred  by  direct  agreement.*  It  is  still  held, 
however,  in  many  states,  that  the  assignment  merely  of  the 
debt  which  it  secures,  without  mentioning  the  lien,  will  not 
pass  the  latter,  unless  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  included 
in  order  adequately  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  assignor.* 

§  447.  How  the  Vendor's  Lien  is  enforced.  —  Being  in  its  es- 
sence a  mortgage,  this  lien  may  be  foreclosed  in  equity  in 
substantially  the  same  manner  as  a  legal  mortgage.^  After 
foreclosure  is  commenced,  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  pendency  of 
action  is  the  method,  under  modern  statutes,  by  which  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  lien  is  given  to  all  subsequent  pur- 
chasers and  encumbrancers  of  the  land.^     Since  the  lien  is 

1  HubbeUr.  Hendrickson,  175  N.Y.  lU.  18;   McClintic  r.  Wise,  25  Gratt. 

175;  Acton  t^.  Waddington,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  (Va.)    448;  Dinglej  v.  Bank  of  Ven- 

16 ;  Sarter  v.  Clarkson,  156  Ind.  316 ;  tura,  56  Cal.  467. 
Miller  v.  Albright,  60  Ohio  St.  48 ;  Beal  *  Hallock  v.  Smith,  3  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

V.  Harrington,  116  IlL  113;    Koch  i\  267;  Smith  v.  Smith,  9  Abb.  Pr.  n.  8. 

Roth,  150  III.  212 ;  Pylant  t^.  Reeves,  53  (N.  Y.)  420;  Payne  v.  Wilson,  74  N.  Y. 

Ala.  132;  Dance  v.  Dance,  56  Md.  433 ;  348;  Sloan  v.  Campbell,  71  Mo.  387; 

Lewis    V.   Henderson,    22  Oreg.    548;  Grigsby  v.  Hair,  25  Ala.  327. 
Jones,  Mort.  §  193 ;  1  Perry  on  Trosts,  •  Chapman  v.  Laggett,  41  Ark.  292 ; 

S  237  et  seq.  Lonisiana  Nat.  Bank.  v.  Knapp,  61  Miss. 

«  Robinson  v.  Appleton,  124  HI.  276 ;  490 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  58. 
Heith  V,  Homer,  32  Dl.  524;  White  r.  «  Dubois  r.  Hull,  43  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

Williams,  I  Paige  (N.  Y.),  502 ;  Baum  26 ;  Willetts  v.  Brown,  42  Hon  (N.  Y.), 

V.  Grigsby,  21  CaLl72;  Pitts  w.  Parker,  140;  Graves  v.  Contant,  31  N.  J.  Eq. 

44  Miss.  247 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  58.  763 ;  Chapman  v.  Lee,  64  Ala.  483. 

*  And  in  sach  cases  an  assignment  of  ^  Mills  v.  Bliss,  55  N.  Y.  139  ;  Pen- 

the  debt  carries  the  lien,  unless  it  is  ex-  nington  v,  Martin,  146  Ind.  635 ;  Erick- 

pressly  reserved.    Payne  r.  WiLton,  74  son  v.  Smith,  79  Iowa,  374. 
N.  Y.  348, 354 ;  Gordon  v.  Johnson,  186 
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only  an  equity  which  can  not  ordinarily  be  recorded,  this  is  the 
one  feasible  method  of  preventing  the  vendee  from  cutting  off 
the  lien  by  selling  the  land  to  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value 
and  without  notice  of  the  lienor's  rights. 

§  448.  Waiver  of  Vendor's  zaen.  —  In  most  states,  as  above 
explained,  the  fact  that  the  vendor  of  real  property  is  not  paid 
in  full  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  he  meant  to  retain  this 
form  of  equitable  mortgage  as  security.  And  a  court  of  equity 
will  treat  him  as  so  retaining  it,  unless  he  affirmatively  does 
some  act  to  indicate  an  intent  to  waive  the  same.^  Such  intent 
is  ordinarily  indicated  by  express  declaration  on  his  part,  or  by 
his  acceptance  of  other  security.  Thus,  if  he  take  a  mortgage 
on  other  land  for  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  purchase  money, 
or  accept  stocks  or  corporate  bonds  or  other  personalty  as  col- 
lateral security,  or  receive  the  note  of  a  third  party  endorsed 
or  transferred  to  him  by  the  vendee,  or  usually  the  vendee's 
own  note  taken  upon  the  faith  of  the  endorsement  of  some 
other  person  or  persons,  he  is  deemed  to  have  waived  the  lien 
unless  he  does  something  clearly  indicative  of  a  contraiy  in- 
tent.* But  his  acceptance  of  the  vendee's  own  note,  unen- 
dorsed by  any  one  else,  and  otherwise  unsecured,  is  not 
ordinarily  regarded  as  indicating  any  intention  of  relinquish- 
ing the  equity,'  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  to  have  been  received 
a$  payment}  The  principle  here  recognized  by  the  best  courts 
is  that,  if  he  receive  something  in  itself  valuable  as  property, 
and  so  distinguished  from  the  mere  promise  of  the  vendee,  he 
shall  be  treated  as  waiving  the  lien  if  he  fail  expressly  to  indi- 
cate the  contrary  intention.*    He  may,  of  course,  receive  any 

i  Slide  &  Spar  Gold  Mines  p.  Sej-  v.  Grigsbj,  12  Cal.  172 ;  Thomas,  Mort 

moar»  153  U.  S.  509;  Habbell  v.  Hen-  {  61. 

drickson,   175  N.  Y.  175;   Dnnton   r.  <"  Where,  however,  the  biU  or  note 

Onthoase,  64   Mich.  419;    Wilion   «.  is  taken  as  pajfmen^  of  the  considention- 

LjoD,  51  111.  166 ;  Thomas,  Mort  §  60.  money,  in  other  words,  where  the  secnr- 

*  Nairn  v.  Prowse,  6  Vee.  752  ;  Vail  ity  was  in  feet  the  thing  bargained  for, 

V.  Foster,  4   N.    Y.  312;    Gaylord  v,  the  lien  is  gone."    Bispham's  Prin.  Eq. 

Knapp,  15  Han  (N.  Y.),  87 ;  Baker  r.  §  355,  citing  Backland  v,  Pocknell,  13 

Updike,  155  IlL  54 ;  Blomstrom  v.  Dux,  Sim.  406,  etc.    This  b  more  apt  to  be 

175  HI.  435 ;  Lord  v.  Wilcox,  99  Ind.  the  resalt  in  sach  states  as  Massacha* 

491 ;  Donegan  v.  Mentz,  70  AU.  437  ;  setts,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  where  prima 

4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •  153.     Contra,  Was-  facie  a  note  or  bill  received  for  a  debt  is 

son  17.  Davis,  34  Texas,  159 ;  Boss  v.  taken  in  payment    See  Batts  v.  Dean, 

Ewing,  17  Ohio,  521.  2  Met.  (Mass.)  76  ;  Dodge  r.  Emerson, 

»  Maroney  v,  Boyle,  141  N.  Y.  462 ;  131   Mass.  467 ;  Banker  r.  Barron,  79 

Acton  u.  Waddington.  46  N.  J.  Eq.  16  ;  Me.  62 ;  Bennett's  Benj.  Sales  (7th.  ed.), 

Kent  P.  Gerhard,  12  R.  L  92  ;  Scott  r.  pp.  773-775. 

Edgar,  63  N.  E.  Rep.  (HI.)  452 ;  Baam  »  Last  two  preceding  notes;  Fish  v. 
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amount  of  other  property  as  security  and  still  retain  the  lien, 
if  he  show  clearly  that  this  is  his  design.^ 

§  449.  Vandaa's  Iden.  —  When  one  has  contracted  to  pur- 
chase real  property,  and  has  paid  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
price  before  receiving  his  conveyance,  he  is  treated  in  equity 
as  having  a  lien  on  the  realty  for  the  amount  so  advanced. 
This  is  the  correlative  of  the  vendor's  lien,  and  another  form 
of  equitable  mortgage.^  The  plain,  fundamental  principle  in 
both  of  these  forms  of  security  is  that  he  who  has  not  the  title 
to  land,  but  ex  (tquo  et  bono  should  be  secured  by  it  for  money 
advanced  by  him  or  due  to  him  upon  the  faith  thereof,  is  to  be 
treated  in  equity  the  same  as  if  he  held  a  valid  legal  mortgage 
on  the  property.* 

The  vendee  who  has  this  form  of  mortgage  may  give  notice 
of  its  existence,  after  default  by  the  other  party,  by  beginning 
to  foreclose  it  and  filing  a  notice  of  pendency  of  action  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  statutes ;  or,  holding  as 
he  ordinarily  does  a  written  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  he  may,  in  most  states,  have  such  contract  recorded. 
While,  however,  in  many  states,  such  as  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota,  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land  may  be 
recorded,*  such  record  does  not  ordinarily  constitute  construc- 
tive notice.^  (a)  But,  being  spread  out  on  the  records,  the 
contract  becomes  actual  notice  to  all  examiners  of  title  who 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  declares  that,  **  An  executory  contract  for 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  real  property,  or  an  instrument  containing  a  power 
to  convey  real  property,  as  the  agent  or  attorney  for  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, acknowledged  or  proved,  and  certified,  in  the  manner  to  entitle  a  con- 
veyance to  be  recorded,  may  be  recorded  by  the  recording  officer  of  any 
county  in  which  any  of  the  real  property  to  which  it  relates  is  situated.** 
Real  Prop.  L.  §  244,  originally  1  R.  S.  762,  §  39.  And  the  method  of 
acknowledging  or  proving  the  instrument,  to  entitle  it  to  be  recorded,  is 
prescribed  by  §§  248-264  of  the  Real  Property  Law.  But,  whereas  §  241  of 
the  same  law  makes  record  of  conveyances  constructive  notice  to  subsequent 
purchasers  and  encumbrancers,  there  is  no  such  provision  as  to  these  exec- 
utory contracts.     And  it  has  been  distinctly  held  that  although  their  record 

Howland,  1  Paige  (N.  Y.),  20 ;  Acton  v,  v.  Latourette,  62  N.  J.  Eq  206 ;  Stults 

Waddington,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  16  ;  Moehier  v.  Brown,  112  Ind.  870;  Thomas,  Mort. 

V.  Meek,  80  Bl.  79 ;  Thames  v.  Caldwell,  §  64. 
60  Ala.  644.  >  Ibid. 

1  Lord  r.  Wilcox,  99  Ind.  491.  *  N.   Y.  L.   1896,  eh.  547,   §  244; 

s  Bargees  v,  Wheate,  1  Wm.  Blackst.  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  1551,  1624. 
123 ;  Ross  v.  Watson,  10  H.  L.  Cas.  >  Washbnm  v,  Bornham,  63  N.  Y. 

672 ;  Chase  v.  Peck,  21  N.  Y.  681 ;  Craft  132. 
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find  it ;  and  therefore  such  proceeding  is  practically  quite  good, 
though  not  wholly  adequate,  security.^ 

§  450.  Deed  Absolute  in  Form,  intended  m  Mortgage.  —  When 
the  borrower  of  money  is  induced  by  the  lender  to  secure  the 
loan  by  an  absolute  deed  of  land,  it  being  understood,  expressly 
or  tacitly,  that  the  vendee  will  reconvey  the  property  on  being 
repaid,  the  transaction  constitutes  in  equity  a  mortgage.  And 
this  fact  may  be  proved  by  oral  testimony,  or  by  any  other 
form  of  competent  evidence  which  is  clear  and  convincing.* 
This  form  of  equitable  mortgage  is  one  of  the  oldest  It  was 
early  found  by  the  courts  of  equity  that  they  must  treat  this 
transaction  as  a  mortgage,  whenever  it  was  in  substance  a 
loan,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  by  the  simple  device  of  making  the  instrument  in 
the  form  of  an  absolute  deed.'  (a) 

The  reverse  proposition,  however,  has  never  been  accepted 
by  any  court;  that  is,  when  the  instrument  is  on  its  face  a 
mortgage,  extraneous  evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  deed  will  not  be  received.*  To  show  by  extraneous  evidence 
that  a  deed  in  form  is  a  mortgage  is  simply  to  add  a  defeas- 
ance. But  the  attempt  to  prove  by  parol  that  a  mortgage  in 
form  was  meant  to  be  a  deed,  would  be  to  endeavor  to  vary  a 
valid  written  instrument  by  extraneous  evidence.* 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  a  deed  of  conveyance  is  made  as  a 
method  of  paying  a  debt  to  the  grantor  does  not  constitute  the 
transaction  a  mortgage.^    Thus,  when  land  is  conveyed  by 

may  be  read  in  evidence,  it  does  not  afford  any  constructive  notice,  but 
only  actual  notice  to  those  who  in  fact  find  them  on  the  records.  Boyd  v, 
Schlesinger,  69  N.  Y.  801,  S09;  Washburn  v,  Bumham,  63  N.  Y.  132. 

(a)  For  the  New  York  statute,  codifying  the  law  as  here  stated,  see 
§  457,  note  (a),  injra. 

I  Bank  for  SaviDgs  v.  Frank,  45  Steel  v.  Steel,  86  Mass.  417 ;  Ahem  r. 

N.  Y.  Super.  Ct.  (J.  &  S.)  404;  Men-  McCarthy,  107  Cal.  382;  §  450,  infra. 
thew  V.  Andrews,  44  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  201 ;  *  Wing  v.  Cooper,  37  Vt.  169 ;  Brown 

Boyd  V.  Schlesinger.  59  N.  Y.  301.  v.  Nickle.  6  Pa.  St.  390 ;  Ball  v.  Shafter, 

3  Macaaley  v.  Smith,  132  N.  Y.  524 ;  26  Hun,  353,  affi'd,98N.  Y.  622;  Brown- 

Blazy  r.  McLean,  129  N.  Y.  44 ;  CuUen  son  r.  Henry,  140  Ind.  455. 
V.  Carey,  146  Mass.   50;    Herrick  v,  •  Ibid..;  Thomas  v.  Scutt,  127  N.  Y. 

Teachout,74  Vt.  196;  Beckett  t?.  Allison,  133;  Emmett  v.  Penoyer,   151   N.  Y. 

188  Pa.  St.  279  ;  Moran  v.  Munhall,  204  564 ;  Johnson  v.  Prosperity  Loan  Ass'n, 

Pa.  St.  242 ;  Sibley  v.  Ross,  88  Mich.  94  111.  App.  260. 

315;    Locke  r.   Moulton,  96  Cal.  21 ;  •  Wilson  v.  Parshall,  129  N.  Y.  223; 

Fuller  r.  Jenkins,  130  N.C.  554;  Reeves  Walsh  v.  Breman,  52  lU.  193;  HaU  r. 

V.  Abercrombie,  108  Ala.  535.  Linn,  8  Colo.  264 ;  In  re  Miller's  Estate, 

»  Sevier  v.  Green  way,  19  Ves.  413;  26  Pittsb.  Leg.  J.  (h.  s.)  344. 
Burnett  V.   Wright,   135   N.   Y.   543; 
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such  an  instrument,  under  a  parol  agreement  that  the  vendee 
will  sell  the  property,  and,  after  deducting  from  the  proceeds 
the  amount  of  a  debt  owed  him  by  the  vendor,  will  pay  over 
the  residue  to  the  latter,  the  transaction  does  not  result  in  a 
mortgage,  but  rather  in  a  conveyance  of  property  in  trust.  The 
purchaser  has  the  title  to  the,  property,  and  can  compel  specific 
performance  against  one  to  whom  he  has  contracted  to  sell 
the  same.^ 

§  451.   Mortgage  Defective  in  Law When  the  parties  have 

made  and  delivered  for  the  loan  an  instrument  which,  because 
of  informality  or  improper  execution  or  otherwise,  can  not 
operate  as  a  legal  mortgage,  equity  treats  the  transaction  as 
in  effect  the  same  as  if  the  document  had  been  valid  and  oper- 
ative.* This  it  does  in  pursuance  of  the  maxim  that  "  equity 
treats  that  as  done  which  ought  to  be  done."  The  lender  may 
either  have  the  instrument  reformed  by  equity,  and  thus  made 
a  valid  legal  mortgage,  or,  after  the  maturity  of  the  debt, 
he  may  enforce  it  in  that  court  by  foreclosure,  without 
reformation.^ 

§  452.  Valid,  Parol  Agreement  for  a  Mortgage.  —  On  the  same 
principle  as  that  explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  "  where  one 
party  advances  money  to  another  upon  the  faith  of  a  verbal 
agreement  by  the  latter  to  secure  its  payment  by  a  mortgage 
upon  certain  lands,  but  which  is  never  executed,  .  .  .  equity 
will  impress  upon  the  land  intended  to  be  mortgaged  a  lien  in 
favor  of  the  creditor  who  advanced  the  money  for  the  security 
and  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  This  lien  attaches  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  and,  unless  there  is  a  waiver  of  it,  express 
or  implied,  remains,  and  may  be  enforced  as  long  as  the  debt 
itself  may  be  enforced."*  And  the  proper  procedure  for  its 
enforcement  is  by  its  foreclosure  as  an  equitable  mortgage.^ 

1  Wilson  V.  Parshal],  129  N.  T.  223 ;  ^  It  is  not  the  oral  agreement  alone 

Jacobs  i;.  Morrison,  136  N.  T.  101.  that  creates  an  equitable  mortgage,  for 

s  Payne  v.  Wilson,  74  N.  Y.  348;  it  is  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds.    But 

Hamilton  Trust  Co.  v.  Clemes,  163  N.  Y.  when  it  is  accompanied  or  followed  bj 

423 ;  Gale's  Ex'rs  t;.  Morris,  29  N.  J.  performance,  as  the  actual  handing  over 

Eq.  222 ;  Westerly  Say.  Bk.  v.  StiUman  of  money,  this  takes  the  case  out  of 

Mfg.  Co.,  16  R.  I.  497 ;  MorriU  v.  Mor-  the  statute,  and  an  equitable  mortgage 

riU,  53  Vt.  74 ;  Harrington  v,  Fortner,  emerges  to  prevent  fraud.    Ibid. ;  People 

58  Mo.  468.  V.  Woodruff,  75  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  90 ; 

*  Remington  V.  Higgins,  54  Cal.  620;  Whitney  v.    Foster,    117   Mich.    643; 

Sprague  v,  Cochran,  144  N.  Y.  104;  Carter  t;.  Holmon,  60  Mo.  498;  Rem- 

Oale's  Ex'rs  v.  Morris,  29  N.  J.  Eq.  222 ;  ington  v.  Higgins,  54  Cal.  620 ;  Bridge- 

Tieman  v.  Poor,  1  Gill  &  J.  ( Md. )  21 6.  port  E.  &  I.  Co.  v.  Meader,  72  Fed.  Rep. 

«  Spragne  v.  Cochran,  144  N.  Y.  104,  115;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  51. 
112. 
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§  453.  Charges  on  Land —  Since,  at  common  law,  a  dece- 
dent's real  property  could  not  ordinarily  be  reached  by  his 
creditors  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,^  testators  frequently,  by 
their  wills,  charged  their  obligations  upon  their  real  property. 
Whenever  such  a  charge  came  into  a  court  of  equity,  it  was 
treated  as  equitable  assets  of  tlie  estate  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  remedy  upon  it  was  afforded  as  upon  an  equitable  mort- 
gage.^ Such  charges  are  still  frequently  dealt  with  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  courts  there  readily  hold  from  slight  evidence 
that  testators  meant  them  to  exist'  In  this  country,  since 
land  is  uniformly  and  directly  available  by  statute  for  the 
payment  of  decedents'  debts,  specific  charges  of  them  on  real 
property  are  not  so  frequent,  and  not  so  readily  construed  by 
the  courts  to  exist^  But,  when  a  testator  makes  his  intention 
clear  to  impose  the  burden  of  his  debts  upon  his  land  to  the 
exoneration  of  his  personalty,  he  creates  what  in  substance  is 
an  equitable  mortgage.  And  those  in  whose  favor  such 
charges  are  made  may  have  them  foreclosed  in  equity.  They 
come  into  being  by  express  declarations  in  wills  Uiat  they  are 
intended,  or  by  clear  indications  of  the  same  intent,  as  by  the 
giving  of  the  land  subject  to  specified  debts,  or  the  devise  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  testator's  realty  **  after  the  payments  of  my 
debts,"  etc.* 

§454.  xas  Pendens.  —  The  operation  of  the  doctrine  of  li$ 
pendens  may  produce  another  form  of  equitable  mortgage.  That 
doctrine  is  that  the  pendency  of  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  to 
obtain  a  decree  affecting  the  title  to,  or  the  possession,  enjoy- 
ment, or  use  of,  real  property,  is  in  itself  notice  to  purchasers 
and  encumbrancers  whose  rights  accrue  after  the  beginning  of 

1  Britton,  64  b,  c ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  Powers,  124  N.  Y.  361 ;   Conkling  v. 

pp.  •160 -•162.  Weatherwax,  173  N.  Y.  43;  Shenk  v. 

«  Bailey  v.  Ekina,  7  Vea.  319 ;  Wmi.  Shenk,  150  Pa.  St  521 ;  Thayer  v.  Fin- 

B.  P.  p.  *80.  negan,  134  Mass.  62 ;  WooMocket  Sar. 

*  Baden  v.  Pembroke,  2  Vera.  54 ;  Inat.  v.  Ballon,  16  R.  L  351 ;  Snydam 

Freemont  v.  Dedire,  1  P.  Wms.  430;  v.  Voorhees,  58  N.  J.  Eq.,  157.    Bnt,  in 

In  re  Tucker  (1893),  2  Ch.  323 ;  2  Perry  this  country,  an  intent  to  make  anch  a 

on  Trnsts,  §{  570-572.  charge  moat  be  clearly  shown,  and  will 

^  Lewis  9.  Ford,  67  Ala.  143 ;  Matter  not  be  raised  from  general  words  direct- 
of  Powers,  124  N.  Y.  361  ;  Matter  of  ing  the  payment  of  debts.  Ibid.;  Ham- 
Bingham,  127  N.  Y.  296;  Stevens  t^.  ilton  v.  Smith,  110  N.  Y.  159;  Decker 
Underbill,  67  N.  H.  68 ;  McFarland  v,  v.  Decker,  121  ni.  341 ;  White  v.  Kaoff- 
McFarland.  177  HI.  208;  2  Perry  on  man,  69  Md.  92;  2  Perry  on  Trusts, 
Trusts,  §  570.                                       ^  §§  570-572.     See  Bishop  v.  Howarth, 

»  Wright  V.  Denn,  10  Wheat.  (23  59  Conn.  455  ;  Kilford  v.  Blaney,  L.  R. 

IT.  8.)   204;    Potter   v.    Gardner,   12  3lCh.  Div.56. 
Wheat.   (25   U.    S.)  498;    Matter   of 
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such  suit ;  and  they  take  subject  to,  and  are  bound  by,  the  out- 
come of  the  proceeding.^  This  is  one  of  the  ancient  equitable 
doctrines,  and  it  owes  its  early  adoption  in  this  country  to 
Chancellor  Kent's  decision  of  the  case  of  Murray  v.  Ballou,  in 
1815.2  The  requisites  of  its  operation  are  that  the  property 
affected  shall  be  clearly  pointed  out,  the  purpose  of  the  suit 
shall  be  to  establisli  some  definite  right  against  it,  and  the 
persons  through  whom  subsequent  purchasers  or  encumbran- 
cers may  seek  to  claim  an  interest  shall  be  parties  to  the 
proceeding.*  The  pendency  of  the  suit  alone,  under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  statutory  change,  consti- 
tutes notice,  and  gives  to  the  interested  parties  a  consequent 
right  or  lien  which  is  in  substance  an  equitable  mortgage.  * 

In  practically  all  of  the  states  of  this  country,  the  operation 
of  the  equitable  doctrine  of  Ka  pendens  is  now  superseded  by 
statutory  provisions,  which  require  written  and  definite  notice 
to  be  filed  in  the  methods  prescribed,  and  declare  that  the 
mere  existence  of  the  suit,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  filed  state- 
ment, is  not  notice.*  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  after  providing  for  the  filing  of  such  a 
notice  <*  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  judgment  affecting  the  title  to, 
or  the  possession,  use,  or  enjoyment  of,  real  property,'*  continues,  in  the 
following  section :  **  Where  a  notice  of  the  pendency  of  an  action  may 
be  filed,  as  prescribed  in  the  last  section,  the  pendency  of  the  action  is  con- 
structive notice,  from  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  notice  only,  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  encumbrancer  of  the  property  affected  thereby,  from  or  against 
a  defendant,  with  respect  to  whom  the  notice  is  directed  to  be  indexed,  as 
prescribed  in  the  next  section.  A  person,  whose  conveyance  or  encum- 
brance is  subsequently  executed,  or  subsequently  recorded,  is  bound  by  aU 
proceedings  taken  in  the  action,  after  the  filing  of  the  notice,  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  he  was  a  pai*ty  to  the  action/'  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  1671.  See 
also  §§  1670,  1672-1688;  and  as  to  mortgage  foreclosure  notice,  §  1631. 
See  HaUey  v,  Ano,  136  N.  Y.  569 ;  American  Press  Ass'n  t;.  Blantingham, 
75  App.  Div.  435,  437. 

1  Yearely  v,  Yearely,  3  Ch.  Rep.  44 ;  HI.  312  ;  Arnold  v.  Smith,  80  Ind.  417 ; 

Witham  v.  Bland,  3  Swaust.  276 ;  Til-  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  274. 
ton  V.  Cofield,  93  U.  S.  163 ;  Ladd  i?.  <  Murray  v.  Ballou,  1  Johns.  Ch. 

Stevenson,  112  N.  Y.  325;    Haiiey  v,  (N.Y.)566;  Dovey's  Appeal,  97  Pa.  St 

Ano,  136  N.  Y.  569 ;  Smithv.  Hodsdon,  158;   Jones,  Mort.   §302;  Story,  £q. 

78  Me.  180 ;  Morton  v.  New  Orleans,  Jnr.  §  406. 
etc  Ry.  Co.,  79  Ala.  590.  *  Cal.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  409 ;  Ind. 

«  Tjohns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  566.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  325;  Mass.  Pnb.  Stat. 

»  I.ia8t  two  preceding  notes ;  Turner  ch.  126,  §  13 ;  Mich.  Comp.  I^ws,  §  441 ; 

V.  Hanpt,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  526 ;   Jones  v.  Minn.  Gen.  St  §  5866  ;  N.  Y.  Code  Civ. 

McNarrin,  68  Me.  334 ;  Evans  v.  Welch,  Pro.  §§  1631,  1670-1688  ;    Penn.  Laws, 

63  Ala.  250;  Gardner  v.  Watson,  119  ch.  532,  §  2;  R.  I.  Gen.  L.  ch.  246, 

§  13,  etc 
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b.   Legal  MortgageB. 

§  455.  Their  General  Nature.  —  As  already  stated,  legal 
mortgages  are  those  formally  drawn  and  executed  instruments 
which  operate  as  mortgages  in  both  equity  and  law.  Their 
history  affords  the  explanation  of  the  form  which  they  continue 
to  wear,  even  in  those  jurisdictions  in  which  the  results  of  their 
existence  are  mere  liens  on  land.*  In  the  ordinary  mortgage 
transaction,  at  least  two,  and  generally  three,  distinct  elements 
appear.  The  two  are  the  deed  of  conveyance  and  the  defeas- 
ance. And  the  third,  when  it  exists,  is  a  bond,  promissory 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  personal  obligation  to  repay  the  loan. 
A  word  is  needed  as  to  each  of  these  elements,  (a) 

§  456.  Conveyance  Part  of  Mortgage.  —  The  first  part  of  the 
mortgage  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  conveyance 
of  the  land.  The  only  material  difference  between  it  and  the 
modern  deed  which  is  not  a  mortgage  is  that  this  part  of  the 
mortgage  usually  contains  a  recital  of  the  debt  which  it  is 
given  to  secure.  Such  recital,  however,  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  all  requirements  of  the  law  are  complied  with  if 
this  part  of  the  document  be  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  deed  of 
conveyance. 

§  457.  The  Defeasance.  —  After  the  conveyance  part  of  the 
mortgage,  comes  the  defeasance,  which  provides  in  substance 
that  if  the  borrower — the  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  instru- 
ment—  repay  the  loan,  or  do  the  other  prescribed  act  or  acts 
as  therein  required,  then  the  conveyance  shall  become  null  and 
void,  but  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  In 
the  ancient  form  of  mortgage,  this  defeasance  was  a  separate 

(d)  The  New  York  statates  prescribe  short  and  convenient  forms  of 
mortgages,  one  for  freehold  and  another  for  leasehold  interests ;  but  add 
that  they  do  not  thereby  **  prevent  or  invalidate  the  use  of  other  forms." 
But  an  additional  charge  of  five  dollars  may  be  made  by  the  recording 
officer  for  recording  a  longer  form.  Real  Prop.  L.  §  274.  Section  223  of 
the  Real  Property  Law,  Schedule  C,  gives  the  form  for  a  mortgage  of  a 
freehold  interest ;  and  the  short  covenants  and  stipulations  in  that  form 
are  explained  by  §§  219-222.  Section  237,  Schedule  D,  giree  the  form  for 
a  mortgage  of  a  leasehold ;  and  its  short  covenants  and  stipulations  are  ex- 
plained by  §§  235,  236.  The  first  of  these  forms  was  originally  L.  1890,  ch. 
475,  §  A,  and  was  amended  to  its  present  shape  by  L.  1897,  di.  277  ;  and 
the  second,  was  first  prescribed  by  L.  1898,  ch.  838. 

^  {  437,  tupra. 
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and  distinct  deed,  but  it  early  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  one 
mortgage  document.^ 

Whether  the  defeasance  clause  is  included  in  the  one  docu- 
ment, as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  or  is  made  and  delivered  as  a 
separate  instrument,  the  essential  requisite  is  that  it  and  the 
conveyance  part  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  delivered  in  the  same 
transaction.^  For  the  defeasance  delivered  first  and  alone 
would  be  inoperative,  because  of  the  want  of  any  conveyance 
upon  which  it  could  act ;  and,  if  the  conveyance  portion  were 
first  and  alone  delivered,  the  grantee  would  obtain  an  absolute 
title,  which  could  not  be  cut  down  by  the  grantor's  subsequent 
act  of  delivering  a  defeasance.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
requisite,  in  order  to  make  a  valid  legal  mortgage,  that  the 
two  parts  shall  be  delivered  in  and  as  one  and  the  same  trans- 
action.* And,  where  the  defeasance  is  thus  properly  made  and 
delivered,  so  that  it  and  the  conveying  instrument  together  con- 
stitute a  legal  mortgage,  they  must  be  recorded  together. 
Otherwise,  in  some  states,  such  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
the  holder  derives  no  advantage  from  the  record  of  the  convey- 
ance ;  while  in  others,  such  as  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and 
Michigan,  following  the  common-law  rule,  i-ecord  of  the  con- 
veyanl5e  alone  may  enable  the  holder  to  pass  an  absolute  title 
to  one  who  purchases  from  him  innocently  and  without  notice 
of  the  defeasance.^  (a)     But  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  this 

(a)  One  section  of  the  New  York  statutes  regulates  both  equitable 
mortgages  and  such  record  of  a  defeasance,  as  follows  :  *'  A  deed  convey- 
ing real  property,  which,  by  any  other  written  instrument,  appears  to  be 
intended  only  as  a  security  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  although  an  abso- 
lute conveyance  in  terms,  must  be  considered  a  mortgage ;  and  the  person 
for  whose  benefit  such  deed  is  made,  derives  no  advantage  from  the  record- 

1  2B]ackst.  Com. p.* 342;  Dubuque  And  it  is  also  generally  required  that 

Nat.  Bk.  17.  Weed,  57  Fed.  Rep.  513;  the  defeasance  sbaU  be  of  as  high  a 

Bey  17.  Dunham,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  character  as  the  conyeyance  —  a  spe- 

182,  189;  Snow  0.  Pressey,  82  Me.  552.  cialty  wben  that  is  so,  and  executed 

s  Teal  V.  Walker,   111  U.   S.  242,  with    as    much    formality.      Flagg   v. 

246 ;  Dedser  v.  Leonard,  6  Lans.  (N.  Y.)  Mann,   14  Pick.  (Mass.)  467  ;  Luad  v, 

264 ;  Lane  ».  Shears,  1  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  Lund,  1  N.  H.  39. 

433;   Nugent  v.  RUey,  1  Met  (Mass.)  *  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  269;    1 

117;    Bowles  v.  Butler,   71    Vt  271;  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1860;  GrimBtone 

Haines  f.  Thompson,  70  Pa.  St.  434;  v.  Carter,  8  Paige  (N.  Y.),  421 ;  Pnrdy 

Jeffery  v.  Hnrsh,  58  Mich.  246  ;  Bearss  v.  Huntington,  42  N.  Y.  334, 343  ;  Corp- 

r.  Ford,  108  111.  16 ;  Kyle  v.  Hamilton,  man  v.  Baccastow,  84  Pa.  St.  363 ;  Frink 

136  Cal.  xix.  v.  Adams,  36  N.  J.  Eq.  485;  Smith  v. 

<  Ibid. ;  Kraemer  i;.  Adelsbereer,  122  Monmouth  Mnt.  F.  Ins.  Co.,  50  Me.  96 ; 

N.  Y.  467,  474 ;  Cotton  t7.  McKee,  68  Carpenter  v.  Lewis,  119  Cal.  18;  Jones, 

Me.  486;  Lentz  v,  Martin,  75  Ind.  228.  Mort.  §  513. 

40 
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principle  does  not  militate  against  the  creation  of  equitable 
mortgages,  as  above  explained,  bj  adding  defeasances  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  or  even  by  annexing 
them  by  oral  evidence  when  the  transaction  is  manifestly  a 
loan.* 

§  458.  The  Penonal  Obligation In  addition  to  the  mort- 
gage instrument  or  instruments,  the  borrower  usually  delivers 
to  the  lender  his  bond  or  note,  or  makes  some  other  form  of 
extraneous  promise  to  repay  the  debt.  Or  he  may  incorporate 
such  promise  in  the  mortgage  document  itself.  Of  these 
various  forms  of  personal  security,  the  bond  of  the  borrower  is 
preferred  in  England  and  the  older  states  of  this  country. 
This  arises  chiefly  from  the  facts  that  the  bond  has  been  most 
commonly  used  with  the  mortgage,  and  the  two  are  best  un- 
derstood together,'  and  also  that  the  bond,  being  under  seal,  is 
not  ordinarily  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  any  sooner 
than  the  mortgage.' 

In  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California, 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  states,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that, 
if  there  be  no  express  promise  by  the  borrower  to  repay  the 
money  loaned,  the  lender's  only  security  and  redress  are  upon 
the  mortgage  and  against  the  land.'  (a)    This  is  on  the  prin- 

iog  thereof,  anless  every  writing,  operating  as  a  defeasance  of  the  same, 
or  explanatory  of  its  being  desired  to  have  the  effect  only  of  a  mortgage, 
or  conditional  deed,  is  also  recorded  therewith,  and  at  the  same  time.'* 
Real  Prop.  L.  §  269,  which  io  substance  dates  back  to  the  year  1774  (L. 
1774,  ch.  39)  and  was  1  R.  S.  756,  §  3.  Kraemer  v.  Adelsberger,  122  N. 
Y.  467;  Barry  p.  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  110  N.  Y.  1  ;  Cook  v. 
Eaton,  16  Barb.  439;  Stoddard  v.  Rotton,  5  Bosw.  378;  Grimstooe  r. Car- 
ter, 8  Paige,  421 ;  Uowells  o.  Hettrick,  13  App.  Div.  866. 

(a)  "  A  mortgage  of  real  property,"  says  the  New  York  statute,  "  does 
not  imply  a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  intended  to  be  secured  ; 
and  where  such  covenant  is  not  expressed  in  the  mortgage,  or  a  bond  or 
other  separate  instrument  to  secure  such  payment,  has  not  been  given, 

1  Roberts  r.  Richards,  36  HI.  339 ;  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  maj  some- 

Hassam  v.  Barrett,  115  Mass.  256 ;  Bar-  times  occor,  as  becanse  of  the  absence 

nett  V.  Wright,  135  N.  Y.  543;  Scobej  of  the  debtor  from  the  state  while  the 

V,  Kiningham,  131  Ind.  552 ;  Lewis  v.  mortgagor   (who  may  be  a  different 

Small,  71  Me.  552;  Fisk  v.  Stewart,  24  person)  remains  within  the  state,  that 

Minn.  97 ;  §  452,  $upra,  the  remedy  on  the  mortgage  becomes 

*  When  the  personal  obligation  is  a  barred  before  that  on  the  personal  se- 

simple  contract  debt,  and  so  may  be-  carity.    Fowler  v.  Wood,  78  Hun  (N. 

come  barred,  say  in  six  years,  the  mort-  Y.),  304. 

gage  may  often  remain  a  lien  on  the  ■  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  214;   1 

land  after  the  remedy  on  the  note  is  StinL  Amer.  Stat  L.  $  1867. 
lost    Holbert  r.  Clark,  128  N.  Y.  295. 
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ciple  that  he  purchases  a  mortgage  interest  in  the  land  for  the 
money  which  he  advances ;  and,  if  he  mean  to  have  any  other 
security,  he  should  obtain  it  by  .express  contract.^ 

Different  TheorieB  of  Mortgagee. 

§  459.  Legal  and  XSquitable  Theories.  —  The  legal  theory  of 
a  mortgage  was  originally  that  it  was  a  conditional  sale  and 
passed  the  legal  title  of  the  land  to  the  mortgagee.  The  equit- 
able theory  has  always  been  that  the  mortgagor  remains  the 
owner  of  the  land,  whether  his  ownership  is  called  legal  or 
equitable.*^  As  the  courts  of  equity  have,  step  by  step,  shown 
the  way  to  the  best  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  mort- 
gage transactions,  the  courts  of  law  have  followed,  more  or  less 
willingly ;  and  to-day  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  state  that  the 
theories  of  the  two  courts  are  essentially  di£ferent.  In  most 
jurisdictions,  the  remedies  of  both  parties  are  substantially  tlie 
same  in  both  tribunals.®  But  the  original  differences  in  the 
view-points  of  these  courts,  and  the  varying  ways  in  which  they 
have  respectively  worked  towards  the  results  achieved,  are  the 
reasons  for  the  still  subsisting  different  theories  which  are 
found  in  the  various  states.  They  are  to  be  understood  as 
theories  now  recognized  in  any  given  state  in  both  law  and 
equity.  There  are  many  of  them.  But  the  three  important 
ones  are :  (a)  The  conveyance  theory ;  (b)  The  lien  theory ; 
and  (c)  The  theory  wiiich  combines  the  elements  of  the 
other  two.  In  various  jurisdictions,  modifications  of  these 
theories,  especially  as  produced  by  statutes,  are  numerous. 
But  the  three  named  are  the  theories  which,  being  thoroughly 
comprehended,  lead  to  an  intelligible  understanding  of  mort- 
gages in  England  and  all  of  our  states. 

the  remedies  of  the  mortgagee  are  confined  to  the  property  mentioned  in 
the  mortgage."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  214,  originally  1  R.  S.  738,  §  189.  Thus, 
in  the  absence  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  and  with  no  covenant  or  separate 
promise  of  payment,  the  mortgagee's  only  remedy  is  against  the  land. 
Mack  V.  Austin,  96  N.  Y.  513;  Spencer  p.  Spencer,  95  N.  Y.  353.  And 
see  Coleman  v.  Van  Rensselaer,  44  How.  Pr.  868 ;  Elder  v.  Rouse,  15  Wend. 
218;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  102. 

^  Eraemer  v,  Adelsberger,  122  N.  Y.  *  §  437,  wepra, 

467  ;  Macauley  ».  Smith,  132  N.  Y.  524 ;  «  Jones,  Mort.  §  14 ;  White  v,  Rit- 

Coleman  v.  Van  Rensselaer,  44  How.  tenmjer,  30  Iowa,  268 ;  Hobbell  t;.  Mool- 

Pr.  (N.  Y.)  368 ;  Baum  v.  Tomkin,  110  son,  53  N.  Y  225. 
Pa.  St.  569 ;  Hills  v.  Eliot,  1 2  Mass.  26 ; 
Halderman  v.  Woodward,  22  Kan.  734. 
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§  460.  (a)  CoDTeyanoe  Theory.  —  In  England,  Massacha- 
setts.  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Illinois,  and  probably  in  some 
other  states,  the  legal  title  to  the  land  is  transferred  by  the 
mortgage  to  the  first  mortgagee,  and  the  mortgagor  retains  only 
an  equitable  interest  or  estate  in  the  property  —  his  equity  of 
redemption.^  Second  and  third  and  other  subordinate  mort- 
gages, therefore,  can  convey  to  their  owners  only  equitable  liens 
or  claims.  On  this  theory,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  the  mortgagee,  being  the  owner  of  a  legal  estate  in 
the  land,  would  have  an  inherent  right  to  the  possession  of  it, 
but  for  the  ordinary  adverse  provisions  of  the  instrument 
itself;^  and  the  mortgagor  has  an  equitable  estate^  which,  as 
equitable  realty,  may  descend  to  his  heirs  or  be  deeded  or  de- 
vised away,  and  in  which  there  is  ordinarily  dower,  curtesy,  and 
the  other  usual  incidents  of  such  estates.^ 

§461.  (b)  Idan  Theory. — In  New  York,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, California,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
states,  the  mortgage  is  treated  as  conferring  upon  the  mort- 
gagee merely  a  lien  on  the  land,  which  lien  is  only  personalty 
in  his  hands ;  and  as  leaving  the  legal  title  and  estate  in  the 
hands  of  the  mortgagor.^  All  mortgages,  therefore,  whether 
first,  second,  third,  or  more  inferior,  are  simply  liens,  ordinarily 
having  priority  in  the  order  of  their  creation.*  The  mortgagor's 
interest,  although  still  called  his  equity^  remains  a  legal  estate, 
and  the  term  ^^  equity,*'  as  applied  to  it,  is  strictly  a  misnomer.^ 
His  estate  is,  of  course,  capable  of  transfer  by  conveyance  or 
devise,  it  may  descend  to  bis  heirs  subject  to  the  mortgage,  it 

1  Green  v.  James,  6  M.  &  W.  656;  Grigg  r.  Banks,  59  Ala.  311 ;  Walters 
Lloyd  V.  Llojd  (1903),  1  Ch  385 :  Ers-  v.  Defenbangh,  90  lU.  241  ;  Graves  r. 
kine  v,  Townsend,  Si  Mass.  493 ;  Fire  p.  Braden,  63  Ind.  93 ;  Campbell  v,  Camp- 
Berry,  181  Mass.  442 ;  Tripe  v,  Marcy,  bell,  30  N.  J.  Eq.  415 ;  Terrj  v.  Bosell, 
39  N.  11.439;  A t wood  &.  Moore.  85  Me.  32  Ark.  478;  Bigelow  v,  Wilson,  IS 
379  ;  Barrett  v.  Hinckley,  124  VX.  32.  Mass.  485. 

<  Ibid. ;  Keech  v.  Hall,  1  Dong.  21 ;  *  Sexton  v.  Breese,  135  N.  Y.  387 ; 

RockweU  c.  Bradley,  2  Conn.  1 ;  Lackey  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  Y.  599 ;  Dntton 

V.  Holbrooke  52  Mass.  458 ;  Yonngman  v.  Warschauer,  21  Cal.  609 ;  Fletcher 

r.  Elmira,etc  R.  Co.,  65  Pa.  St.  278;  v.   Holmes,  32   Ind.  497;   Reading  v. 

Krani  v.  Oedelhofen,  193  111.  477.  Waterman,  46  Mich.   107  ;  Jordan   r. 

•  Chamberlain    v.    Thompson,     10  Sayre.  29  Fla.  100;  Wood  r.  Trask,  7 

Conn.  243;   Norcross  v.  Norcross,  105  Wis.  566;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  26;  Jones, 

Mass.  265;  Flye  v.  Berry,  181  Mass.  Mort.  §  48. 

442  ;  Stewart  r.  Barrow,  7  Bush  (Ky.),  "  *  Goodman  v.  White,  26  Conn.  317  ; 

368;    Blancy  v,   Bearce,   2    Me.    132;  Freeman  r.  Schroeder,  43  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 

Hackins  v.  Straw,  34  Me.  166;  Ellison  618 ;  Stoddart  v.  Hart.  23  N.  Y.  556. 
V,  Daniels,  11  N.  H.  274.  ?  Kortright v. Cady,21  N. Y.343,365. 

*■  Kennett  v,  Piommer,  28  Mo.  142 ; 
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may  have  dower,  curtesy,  and  the  other  ordinary  incidents  of 
legal  interests.^  Oi>  this  theory,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  the  mortgagee  as  such  ordinarily  has  no  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  land.^ 

There  are  some  particulars,  however,  in  which,  under  this 
lien  theory,  a  mortgage  still  resembles  a  deed  of  conveyance. 
Thus,  a  covenant  of  warranty  in  a  mortgage  may  operate  by 
estoppel  in  favor  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
a  covenant  in  a  deed  in  favor  of  the  vendee ;  and,  just  as  a 
vendee  under  a  warranty  deed  may  acquire  by  virtue  of  the 
warranty  all  the  interest  or  estate  in  the  land  which  may  sub- 
sequently accrue  in  favor  of  the  vendor,  so  the  mortgagee  whose 
mortgage  contains  a  warranty  may  obtain  a  lien  upon  all  the  in- 
terest in  the  land  which  accrues  in  favor  of  the  mortgagor  after 
the  delivery  of  the  mortgage.®  Again,  in  the  law  of  fixtures,  a 
mortgagee  is  favored  in  the  same  manner  as  though  he  were  a 
vendee.  The  mortgagor,  having  annexed  a  fixture  to  the  land, 
can  no  more  successfully  claim  it  against  his  mortgagee  than 
can  a  vendor,  who  has  placed  fixtures  upon  the  property,  take 
them  away  to  the  injury  of  his  vendee.*  Lastly,  a  mortgagee, 
under  the  lien  theory  is,  avi  modo^  a  purchaser  of  the  land ; 
because,  if  the  mortgage  be  foreclosed  and  the  property  sold, 
the  vendee  takes  the  same  estate  and  interest  which  the  mort- 
gagor had  at  the  time  of  his  delivery  of  the  mortgage.*  The 
mortgage,  and  the  deed  which  passes  as  the  result  of  its  fore- 
closure, together  constitute  the  link  in  the  chain  of  title  which 
passes  it  from  the  mortgagor  to  the  purchaser  at  the  fore- 
closure sale.^ 

§  462.  (c)  Combination  Theory.  —  In  a  few  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  of  which  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Missouri  are 
examples,  the  lien  theory  of  a  mortgage  controls  it  and  its 
operation  until  the  law  day.    After  that  day,  the  mortgagee  has 

»  Trimra  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  Y.  599 ;  184 ;  WiUiamBon  r.  N.  J.  So.  Ry.,  28 

Bnchanan  v,  Moore,  22  Tex.  537  ;  Heth  N.  J.  Eq.  277,  298. 

V.  Cocke,  1  Rand.  ( Va.)  344 ;  Burrall  «  McFadden  v.  AUen,  134  N.  Y.  489 ; 

V.  Bender,  61  Mich.  608.  Potter  v.  Cromwell,  40  N.  Y.  287 ;  Mat- 

3  Darand<v.  Marcks,  4  McCord  (S.  son  r.  Griffin,  78  lU.  477;  Harmony 

C),  54  ;  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  Y.  599 ;  Bld*g  As8*n  v,  Berger,  99  Pa.  St.  820  ; 

Michigan  Trust  Co.  v.  Lansing  Lumber  §  28,  supra, 

Co.,  103  Mich.  392.  »  Per  Rapallo,  J.,  in  National  Bank 

«  Teflt  V,  Munson,  57  N.  Y.  97 ;  Oli-  v.  Lery,  127  N.  Y.  549,  553. 

phant  V.  Burns.  146  N.  Y.  218,  232;  •  Ibid.;    Beinstein    v.   Neales,    144 

Howie  p.  Dew,  90  Ala.  178;  Gibbons  v,  N.  Y.  347  ;  Welles  v.  Garbutt,  132  N.  Y; 

Hoag,  95  BL  45;  Pratt  v.  Pratt,  96  Bl.  430;  Riggs  v,  Pursell,  66  N.  Y.  193; 

Baldwin  v.  Howell,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  619. 
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a  right  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  land,  either  peace- 
ably, or  by  ejectment  if  necessary ;  and  he  is  thus  treated  sub- 
stantially as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  the  property.  That  is, 
in  effect,  the  mortgage  is  a  lien  until  the  debt  is  due ;  and,  if 
not  paid  off  or  otherwise  discharged  on  the  law  day,  it  then 
operates  as  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  title  and  estate  to  the 
mortgagee.^ 

1  Woodside  v.  Adams,  40  N.  J.  L.  (Del.)  258;  Cornog  v.  Coraog,  3  Del 

417 ;  Shields  v,  Loiear,  34  N.  J.  L.  496 ;  Ch.  407 ;  Johnston  v.  Houston,  47  Ma 

Hftll  V.  Tnnnell,  I  Boost  (Del)  320;  227. 
Walker  v.  Fanner's  Bank,  8   Hoost 
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§  499.  Clause  relative  to  mort- 
gage tax  laws. 
S  500.   Covenants  for  title. 


Interesty  Rights^  and  Dutiei  of  Mortgagee. 

§  463.  General  Nature  of  his  Intereat.  —  In  England,  mort- 
gages were  at  one  time  frequently  made  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  as  for  one  or  more  thousands  of  jears.^  But  that  sys- 
tem has  been  abolished  there ;  and  it  never  had  any  material 
operation  in  this  country.*  The  form  of  the  conveyance  part 
of  the  ordinary  mortgage  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  a  trans- 
fer of  the  land  to  the  mortgagee  and  his  heirs ;  so  that,  stand- 
ing alone»  it  would  convey  to  him  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  The 
time  during  which  the  mortgage  is  actually  intended  by  the  par- 
ties to  continue  is  then  designated  in  the  defeasance  part  (or, 
sometimes,  in  the  recitals)  and  also  in  the  accompanying  bond 
or  note,  when  any  exists.  Tersely,  therefore,  tlie  form  of  a 
mortgage  transaction  may  be  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  a  conveyance 
of  real  property  in  fee  simple,  defeasible  after  a  stipulated  time.^ 
Its  operation  and  effects  upon  the  position  of  the  mortgagee  re- 
quire to  be  examined  with  respect  to  each  of  the  chief  theories 
of  a  mortgage. 

§  464.  Intereat  of  Mortgagee  under  Conreyanoe  Tbeory.  —  The 
English  and  Massachusetts  theory  of  a  mortgage  results,  as  be- 
fore explained,  in  conferring  the  legal  title  and  estate  upon  the 
mortgagee.^  He  becomes  for  many  purposes  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  fee,  his  interest  being  defeasible  on  condition  subse- 
quent Therefore,  the  devolution  and  descent  of  his  ownership 
are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  the  interest  of  any  other 
holder  in  fee.  He  may  deed  or  devise  away  the  legal  title,  and 
upon  his  death  intestate  it  may  descend  to  his  heirs.*  Theo- 
retically, there  would  be  dower  and  curtesy  in  his  interest ;  but 
practically,  because  such  rights  must  be  precarious  and  held 
temporarily, —  subject  to  the  right  of  redemption,  —  they  have 
ordinarily  been  denied  as  incidents  of  his  estate.* 

»  Stephens  ».  Bridj?es.  6  Madd.  66;  »  Fisk   ».    FUk,   Free.    Chan.   11; 

S  Blackst   Com.  p.  *  158;    2  PoU.  &  Smith  v.  Djer,  16  Mass.  18;  Kinna  v. 

Mait  Hist  Eng.L.  (2d ed.) pp.  121-123.  Smith.  3  N.  J.  Eq.  14;  Van  Dajne  v. 

•  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  •  86-»  94.  Thayre,  14  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  233 ;  ThomM, 

*  Jones,    Mort.    §   12 ;    1    Powell,  Mort.  §  10. 

Mort.  p.  7;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  •  Foster   p.    Dwfaiel,   49   Me.   44,- 

|§  975.  980.  Moore  v.  Estj,  5  N.  H.  479 ;  2  Wash. 

«  §  460,  supra  ;  WiUis  v.   Eastern  E.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  lOM. 
Tmst  k  Banking  Co.,  169  U.  S.  295, 304. 
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Since  under  this  theory  the  mortgagee  holds  the  bond  or  note 
as  personal  property,  and  has  it  secured  by  his  estate  in  fee  in 
the  land,  his  death  intestate  would  pass  the  mortgage  to  his 
heirs,  and  the  bond  or  note  to  his  executors  or  administrators.^ 
This  was  the  common-law  result  of  such  an  occurrence ;  but 
it  was  decided  that  the  heirs  must  then  hold  the  interest  in  the 
land  in  trust  for  the  owners  of  the  personal  security. ^  This 
separation  of  the  two  securities  for  the  same  debt  —  the  bond 
and  the  mortgage  —  frequently  caused  cumbersome  and  annoy- 
ing proceedings.  It  was,  accordingly,  provided  in  England,  by 
the  statute  44  &  45  Yict.  ch.  41,  §  30,  that,  on  the  death  of  the 
mortgagee,  both  the  mortgage  and  the  debt  which  it  secured, 
whether  the  latter  was  represented  by  bond,  note,  or  otherwise, 
should  pass  to  his  personal  representatives.  Similar  statutory 
provisions  are  found  in  the  states  of  this  country  in  which  the 
mortgage  is  regarded  as  transferring  the  legal  estate  in  the 
land.« 

The  passing  of  the  law  day  does  not  change  the  position  of  a 
mortgagee  in  whom  is  the  legal  estate  in  the  first  instance.  The 
original  transaction,  conferring  upon  him  as  it  does  the  legal 
estate,  gives  him  the  right  to  possession  unless  this  is  prevented 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract.*  Such  terms  are  now 
ordinarily  inserted  in  the  mortgage.  But,  when  found  there, 
they  usually  are  made  to  operate  only  until  the  law  day.  There- 
fore, the  passing  of  the  law  day  gives  to  such  a  mortgagee,  as  a 
rule,  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  land  which  would  have 
been  his  in  the  first  instance  but  for  the  contrary  stipulation.^ 
Even  under  this  theory  of  a  mortgage,  however,  it  is  constantly 
borne  in  mind  by  the  courts  that  the  transaction  is,  after  all, 
only  by  way  of  security ;  the  equity  of  redemption  is  jealously 
preserved,  and  in  cases  of  doubtful  construction  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  is  accorded  no  greater  rights  and  privileges  than 

^  Gibson  v.  Bailey,  9  N.  H.  168, 173 ;  §§  2464-65 ;    Haskins  v.  Hawkes,  108 

Clerkson    v,    Bowyer,    2    Vern.    66;  Mass.  879;  Brown  v.  Major,  128  Mass. 

Smith  V.  Dyer,  16  Mass.  18;   Flye  v.  284;  Webster  v,  Calden,  56  Me.  204, 

Berry.  181  Mass.  442;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  210;  Hoyt  p.  Hoyt,  61  Vt.  413,  416. 
(6th  ed.)  §  1044.  *  NewaU  v,  Wright,  3   Mass.  138; 

*  Clerkson  v,  Bowyer,  2  Yem.  66;  Simpson  v.  Dix,  131  Mass.  179;  Gray 
Gibson  v,  Bailey,  9  N.  H.  168,  173;  v.  GiUespie,  59  N.  H.  469 ;  Foster  o.  Per- 
Demarest  v,  Wynkoop,  3  Johns.  Ch.  kins,  42  Me.  168. 

(N.  Y.)    129,    145;    Thomborongh   w.  »  First  Nat.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Salisbury, 

Baker,  1  Ch.  Cat:  283.  130  Mass.  303;   Shaw  v,  Norfolk  Co. 

•  R.  S.  Mass.  1902,  ch.  150,  §  7;  Ry.,  5  Gray  (Mass.),  162;  Haven  v.  Gr. 
Maine,  R.  8.  ch.  90,  §§  11,  12;  R.  L  Junction  R.  R.,  12  Allen  (Mass.),  387 ; 
Gen.  L.  ch.  214,  §§  7-10;  Vt.  Stats.  WUbelm  v.  Lee,  2  Md.  Ch.  822. 
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are  requisite  to  the  enforcement  of  his  security.^  As  said  in 
a  New  Hampshire  case,  ^^  the  right  of  the  mortgagee  to  have 
his  interest  treated  as  real  estate  extends  to  and  ceases  where 
it  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  protect  or  avail  him- 
self of  his  just  rights  intended  to  be  secured  to  him  by  the 
mortgage."  '  Therefore,  for  example,  in  an  action  of  ejectment 
by  the  mortgagor  against  a  third  party  in  possession,  such  third 
party  can  not  defend  by  setting  up  the  title  of  the  mortgagee ; 
for  such  title  only  exists  for  the  latter's  security,  as  between  him 
and  the  mortgagor.' 

§  465.  Interest  of  Mortgagee  under  Uen  Theory.  —  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  states  of  this  country,  the  mortgagee, 
having  only  a  lien  on  the  land,  is  the  owner  of  merely  a  personal 
interest  therein.^  Both  the  mortgage  and  the  bond,  note,  or 
other  obligation  which  it  secures,  are  personal  property  in  his 
hands.  Therefore,  the  devolution  and  descent  of  these  are  the 
same ;  they  may  be  transferred  as  chattels,  and,  on  his  death 
intestate,  Uiey  together  pass  to  his  executors  or  administrators 
as  assets  of  his  estate.^  There  is,  of  course,  no  dower  or  cur- 
tesy in  them,  and  they  lack  the  ordinary  incidents  of  realty. 
The  mortgage  transaction  ordinarily  confers  upon  the  mortgagee 
no  right  to  possession  of  the  land,  and,  if  he  acquire  such  right, 
it  is  by  virtue  of  some  special  contract  or  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances.^ The  passing  of  the  law  day  does  not  change  his 
position  or  rights.  He  simply  acquires  a  lien  by  virtue  of  his 
mortgage,  and  a  lien  it  remains  until  discharge  or  foreclosure  J 

§  466.  Interest  of  Mortgagee  under  Combination  Theory.  —  In 
those  few  states  in  which  the  mortgage  creates  simply  a  lien 
until  the  law  day,  and  then  substantially  confers  upon  the  mort- 
gagee the  title  to  the  land  and  the  right  to  possession,  his  inter- 
est, rights,  and  duties  are,  before  the  passing  of  the  law  day, 
the  same  as  those  of  a  mortgagee  of  land  in  a  state  where  the 

1  Glut  V.  Ellifon,  9  N.  H.  69;  Oab-  171  ;  20  Amer.  k  Bng.  Encj.  of  L.  (Sd 

bert  V.  Schwartz,  69  Ind.  450;  HaU  v.  ed.)  p.  902. 

Lance,  25  DL  251 ;   Clinton  v.  West-  '  Ibid. ;  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  T. 

brook,  38  Conn.  9,  14;  Jones,   Mort.  599,  604;  Packer  v,  Rochester,  etc  R. 

5  11 ;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  1044.  Co.,  17  N.  Y.  283,  296  ;  2  Wish.  B.  P. 

•  EUison  V.  Daniels,  11  N.  H.  274.  (6th  ed.)  §  1045. 

*  Last  two  preceding  notes.  *  Grattan  v.  Wiggins,  23  Cal.  16, 
^  §  461,  tupra;   Sexton  v,  Breese,  26;  Shields  v.  Losier,  34  K.  J.  L.  496; 

135  N.  Y.  387 ;  Fletcher  v.  Holmes,  32  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  Y.  599.  As  to 
Ind.  497 ;  McMillan  v.  Richards,  9  Cal.  dower  in  connection  with  mortgage^ 
365;  Thompson  v.  Marshall,  21  Oreg.      see  §  481,  infra, 

T  Ibid. 
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lien  theory  exists  in  its  entirety ;  and,  after  that  day,  they  are 
the  same  as  those  of  a  mortgagee  of  land  in  a  state  where  the 
conveyance  theory  exists  in  its  entirety.^ 

§  467.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Mortgagee.  —  There  are  several 
important  positions  and  rights,  belonging  to  a  mortgagee  under 
any  theory  of  a  mortgage,  which  require  a  special  and  somewhat 
more  extended  discussion.  These  may  be  dealt  with  under  the 
headings  of  his  assignment  of  the  mortgage,  his  position  as  a 
mortgagee  in  possession,  his  relation  to  a  lessee  of  the  land, 
and  his  position  toward  one  who  claims  a  dower  interest  in  the 
property. 

§  468.  Assignment  of  a  Mortgage  —  How  made.  —  The  holder 
of  a  mortgage,  who  has  not  restricted  himself  by  contract,  may 
assign  the  security.'  An  ordinary  transaction  in  this  particular 
consists  of  a  transfer  together  of  both  the  mortgage  and  the 
evidence  of  debt  which  it  secures.  It  will  conduce  to  clearness 
to  treat  first  of  this  usual  form  of  assignment 

The  bond  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  being  always  personal 
property,  may  of  course  be  transferred  merely  by  delivery. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  a  mortgage  where  it  is  only  a  lien.^ 
In  most  of  the  states  of  this  country,  therefore,  these  instru- 
ments may  be  effectually  assigned  without  writing  and  solely 
by  manual  delivery.  Mortgages,  however,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
transferred  in  this  way ;  but  rather  by  a  written  assignment, 
which  is  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  separate  deed,  though 
occasionally  it  is  made  on  the  mortgage  instrument  itself. 
In  those  jurisdictions  in  which  a  mortgage  confers  tlie  legal 
title  upon  the  mortgagee,  its  assignment  must  be  in  writing  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
because  it  is  a  transfer  of  a  real-property  interest.*  The 
writing  may  take  the  form  of  a  quit-claim  deed  of  the  mort- 
gaged land,  or  any  more  important  deed  up  to  that  which  con- 
tains full  covenants  and  warranties.^    Or  it  may  be  a  devise.® 

1  Cooch  V.  Gerrj,  3  Har.  pel.)  280  j  aif  d,  101  N.Y.  620 ;  Yates  Co.  Nat.  Bk.  w. 

Cornog  V.  Cornog,  8  Del.  Ch.  407  ;  Fox  Baldwin.  43  Hun  (N.  Y.),  136,  s.  c.  124 

V.  Wharton,  5  Del  Ch.  200;  Shields  v.  N.  Y.  633;  Pease  v.  Warren,  29  Mich. 

Lozear,  34  N.  J.  L.  496 ;  Kircher  v,  9 ;  Kamena  v.  Hoelbig,  23  N.  J.  £q.  78. 
8chalk,  39  N.  J.  L.  335.  «  Dacos  v.   Streety,  59    Ala.   183; 

3  Gonld  V.  Newman,  6  Mass.  239 ;  Stanley  v.  Kempton,  59  Me.  472 ;  War- 

KeUogg  V.  Ames,  41  N.  Y.  259 ;  Me-  den  t;.  Adams,  15  Mass.  233. 
chanics'  Bank  v.  Weill,  163  N.  Y.  486 ;  »  Conner  v.  Whitmore,  52  Me.  185 ; 

Sarings  Bank  V.  Holt,  58  Vt.  166;  Mar-  Barnes  v.  Boardman,  149  Mass.  106; 

ray  v.  Porter,  26  Neb.  288 ;  Sanders  v.  Lawrence  v.  Stratton,  6  Cosh.  (Mass.) 

Cassidy,  86  Ala.  246.  163 ;  Collamer  v,  Langdon,  29  Vt.  32. 

«  Fryer  v.  Rockefeller,  63  N.  Y.  268 ;  •  Van  Wagnen  v.  Brown,  26  N.  J.  L. 

WiDg  V,  Baplee,  17  Weekly  Dig.  415,  196;  Coote,  Mort.  p.  570. 
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§  469.  Assignment  of  Debt  or  Mortgage  alone  —  The  Debt  the 
Principal  Thing.  —  In  a  few  of  the  American  states,  such  as 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Illinois,  the  mortgage  is  practicallj 
treated  as  the  more  important,  or  at  least  as  more  than  a  mere 
incident  to  the  debt;  and  the  assignment  of  the  debt  alone, 
in  such  states,  does  not  carry  to  the  assignee  the  mortgage 
security.^  Even  in  such  jurisdictions,  however,  the  assignor 
then  retains  the  mortgage  in  trust  for  the  assignee.^  But  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California,  and 
generally  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  mortgage  transaction  is  that  ^^  The  debt  is 
the  principal  thing^^  and  whoever  owns  it  owns  also  any  mort- 
gage by  which  it  may  be  secured.*  Therefore,  an  assignment 
of  the  debt  is  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage.  And  an  assign- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  debt  is  an  assignment  of  a  pro  rata 
J)ortion  of  the  mortgage.*  This  is  well  illustrated  by  such 
mortgages  (or  trust  deeds)  as  those  executed  by  railroad  com- 
panies or  other  corporations,  which  are  given  to  secure  a  series 
of  bonds.  As  the  bonds  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  delivery, 
the  proportionate  interests  in  the  mortgage  (which  is  usually 
in  the  bands  of  a  trust  company)  pass  with  them.^    One  of 


1  YooDg  V,  Miller,  6  Gray  (Mass.), 
153;  Barnes  r.  Boardman,  149  Mass. 
106;  Fitzgerald  v.  Beckwith,  182  Mass. 
177  ;  Smith  v.  KeUejr,  27  Me.  237 ;  KU- 
gonr  V.  Gockley,  83  UL  109 ;  Barrett  v. 
Uincklej,  124  IlL  32;  Bailej  v.  V^inn, 
101  Mo.  649. 

*  Morris  r.  Bacon,  123  Mass.  58; 
Jordan  v.  Chenej,  74  Me.  359 ;  Barrett  v. 
Hincklej,  124  111.  32;  Graham  v.  New- 
man, 21  Ala.  497. 

*  Jackson  v.  Blodget,  5  Cow.  (N.  Y.) 
202 ;  Payne  v.  Wilson,  74  N.  Y.  348, 354 ; 
Fitch  r.  McDoweU,  145  N.  Y.  498; 
Flemington  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Jones,  50  N.  J. 
£q.  244 ;  Magie  r.  Reynolds.  51  N.  J. 
£q.  113  ;.Brigg8  V.  Hannowald,  35.Mich. 
474;  Lane  v.  Dnchac,  73  Wis.  646; 
Logan  V.  Smith,  62  Mo.  455;  Connec- 
ticat  Mot  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Talbot,  1 13  Ind. 
373;  Carpenter  v.  Longan,  16  Wall. 
(83  U.  S.)  271;  3  Pom.  £q.  Jar. 
§  1210. 

*  Ibid.;  Pattison  v.  Hnll,  9  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  747 ;  Gould  ».  Ma»h,  I  Hun 
(K.  Y.),  566 ;  Sterenson  r.  Black,  1  N.  J. 
£q.  338 ;  Jenuings  o.  Moore,  83  Mich. 


231 ;  Blair  r.  White,  61  Vt  1 10 ;  Lewis 
V,  Farrell,  51  Conn.  216;  Phelan  v. 
Olney,  6  Cal.  478. 

*  MuUer  v.  Wadlington,  5  Rich. 
(8.  C.)  342 ;  Miller  v,  Rutland,  etc  R. 
Co.,  40  Vt,  399 ;  O'Beime  p.  Allegheny, 
etc  R.  Co.,  151  N.  Y.  372 ;  Dickerson  v. 
Northern  R.  Co.,  176  U.  S.  181 ;  Pardee 
V.  Aldridge,  189  U.  S.  429 ;  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  v.  Townsend,  190  U.  S.  271. 
It  is  said  in  some  states  that,  if  the  notes 
secured  mature  at  different  times,  their 
owners  are  entitled  to  priority  of  pay- 
ment in  the  order  of  their  maturity. 
Minor  v.  Hill,  58  Ind.  176;  Isett  v. 
Lucas.  17  Iowa,  503 ;  Anderson  o.  Sharp, 
44  Ohio  St  260.  But  the  rule  of  the 
Federal  Courts  and  the  weight  of  au- 
thority make  them  payable  pro  rata, 
regardless  of  the  times  of  their  maturity, 
unless  there  is  a  contrary,  controlling 
agreement.  Lowell  v.  Cragin,  136  U.  & 
147;  Perry's  Appeal,  22  Pa.  St.  43; 
Penzel  v.  Brookmire,  51  Ark.  105; 
Granger  v.  Crouch,  86  N.  Y.  494 ;  Boies 
V.  Benham,  127  N.  Y.  620;  NortOD  «. 
Palmer,  142  Mass.  433. 
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the  results  of  the  operation  of  this  theory,  that  the  debt  is  the 
principal  thing,  also  appears  in  the  rule  recognized  in  this 
country  that  a  debt  secured  by  mortgage  and  held  by  two  or 
more  executors,  administrators,  or  other  joint  owners,  may  be 
validly  assigned,  together  with  the  mortgage,  by  one  or  more  of 
them,  less  than  the  whole  number,  as  well  as  by  them  all.^ 

An  assignment  of  the  mortgage  alone,  in  some  of  the  states 
which  have  adopted  the  conveyance  theory,  simply  causes  the 
assignee  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  owner  of  the  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  debt^  But  in  a  number  of  these,  and  in  practically 
all  states  which  have  the  lien  theory  of  a  mortgage,  it  is  held 
that  the  attempted  assignment  of  the  mortgage  alone,  without 
any  transfer  of  the  debt  thereby  secured  (especially  when  the 
debt  is  evidenced  by  a  separate  bond  or  other  instrument)  is  null 
and  void.'  The  plain  principle  here  is  that,  even  if  such  assign- 
ment could  carry  the  legal  lien,  the  assignee  must  liold  it  as  a 
resulting  trustee  for  the  owner  of  the  debt ;  and  the  trust,  being 
passive  and  for  no  useful  purpose,  would  be  executed  by  the 
passing  over  of  the  title  to  him  to  whom  it  rightfully  belonged.* 
In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  lender  of  money  takes  nothing 
but  a  mortgage  for  his  security,  and  has  no  personal  promise  of 
the  borrower  to  repay  the  debt,  that  which  he  holds,  standing 
as  it  necessarily  does  alone,  may  be  assigned  alone  by  the 
methods  above  indicated  ;  and  the  assignee  may  thereby  acquire 
all  the  rights  of  his  assignor.  And,  in  any  transaction  in  which 
the  intent  of  the  parties  is  made  clear,  the  assignee  of  the  mort- 
gage alone  (in  form)  may  acquire  also  any  personal  claim  that 
may  exist  in  connection  therewith.* 

§470.  Compolsory  Assismnent  of  Mortgage.  —  The  assign- 
ments thus  far  considered  are  voluntary.  But,  after  a  mort- 
gage debt  is  due  and  payable,  the  holder,  especially  in  states 
where  the  lien  theory  prevails,  may  sometimes  be  compelled  to 
assign  it  and  its  mortgage  security  against  his  will.     Tins  may 

1  HerteU  v.  Bogert,  9  Paige  (N.  Y.),  «  Merritt  r.  Bartholick,  36  N.  Y.  44 ; 

62;  George  v.  Baker,  3  AUeD  (Mass.),  Murray  v.  Wilson,  111  N.  Y.  295;  Dev- 

326,  and  note.    Thongh  this  has  been  lin  v.  Collier,  53  N.  J.  L.  422 ;  Lnnt  v. 

denied  in  England.    In  re  Spradbery,  Lnnt,  71  Me.  377 ;  Ellison  v,  Daniels, 

L.  R.  14  Ch.  Div.  514,  11  N.  H.  275  ;  Hobson  t^.  Roles,  20  N.  H. 

^  Sanger    v.     Bancroft,     12     Graj  41;    Pickett    v.   Jones,  63    Mo.   195; 

(Mass.),  365 ;  Collamer  v.  Langdon,  29  Thomas,  Mort.  §  302. 

Vt.  32 ;  Barrett  v.  Hinckley,  124  III.  32  ;  «  Ibid. ;  §§  330,  331,  supra. 

Swan  V.  Yaple,  35  Iowa,  248 ;  Williams  *  Bnlkley  v.  Chapman,  9  Conn.  5 ; 

V.  Teachej,  85  N.  C.  402;   Welsh  v.  Lamed    v.  Donovan,  31   Abb.   N.  Q. 

Phillips,  54  Ala.  309.  (N.  Y.)  308 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  303, 304. 
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occur  when  the  debt  is  paid  or  tendered  by  a  person  who  is  in 
equity  not  bound  to  make  such  payment,  and  for  the  protection 
of  whose  rights  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  to  or  for  him  is 
necessary.^  Such,  for  example,  is  a  junior  mortgagee,  when  the 
prior  mortgage  debt  is  due  and  the  property  is  rapidly  depre- 
ciating in  value,  or  the  mortgagor  is  letting  interest  or  taxes  or 
assessments  accumulate,  or,  because  of  other  special  circum- 
stances, the  equitable  rights  of  the  inferior  lienor  are  being 
dissipated.^  So  a  surety  on  the  bond,  who  pays  the  debt,  having 
the  right  of  subrogation  against  the  mortgagee,  also  has,  as 
incident  thereto,  when  needed  for  his  protection,  a  right  to  the 
formal  assignment  of  the  mortgage  to  himself.'  Persons  who 
occupy  such  positions  as  these,  on  properly  tendering  all  that 
is  due  on  account  of  the  mortgage,  and  presenting  a  written 
assignment  ready  to  be  executed  by  the  mortgagee,  may,  on  his 
refusal  to  make  the  assignment  and  on  their^being  able  to  show 
that  such  refusal  is  impairing  their  equitable  rights,  maintain  a 
suit  in  equity  to  compel  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage.^ 

§  471.  Pottition  and  Rights  of  Assignea  of  Mortgage  —  Noo- 
NegotUbmty  of  Mortgages.  —  As  already  explained,  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  states,  the  assignee  of  the  debt  owns  both  the 
debt  and  the  mortgage  by  which  it  is  secured.  In  the  ordinary 
transaqtion  of  this  nature,  he  takes  them  subject  to  all  the  equi- 
ties, whether  latent  or  otherwise,  which  exist  in  favor  of  the 
mortgagor  or  of  any  third  party  or  parties.^  In  the  English 
and  United  States  courts,  and  the  courts  of  some  of  our  states, 
the  distinction  is  recognized  that,  whereas  he  is  bound  by  equi- 
ties in  favor  of  the  mortgagor  or  debtor,  he  is  not  affected  by 
latent  equities,  such  as  secret  rights  which  may  exist  against 
the  mortgage  in  favor  of  third  parties.^    But  this  is  strongly 

»  Johnaon  o.  Zink,  61  N.  Y.  333 ;  Dixon  v.  Winch,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  572  ; 

WeUing  v.  Ryenoa,  94  N.  Y.  98  ;  Mab-  Merkle  v.  Beidelman,   165  N.  Y.  21 ; 

bett  V.  Mabbett,  29  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  Mechanics'  Bk.  v.  Weill,   163  N.  Y. 

609;   Lamb  v.  Jeffrey,  41  Mich.  719.  486;  Bnehler  v.  Pierce.  175  N.  Y.  264, 

8e6,  cmUra,  Liunsden  v.  Manson,  96  Me.  267  ;    Woodroff   v.    Morristown    Sar. 

357.  In«t.,  34  K.  J.  Eq.  174  ;  Cooley  v.  Har- 

*  Frost  V.  Yonkert  Sar.  Bk.,  70  N.  Y.  ris,  92  Mich.  126, 135 ;  Croft  v.  Bonster, 
553;  Lamb  p.  Jeffrey,  41  Mich.  719.  9  Wis.  503  ;  Fish  v.  French,  15  Gray 

*  McLean  v.  Towle,  3    Sand.  Ch.  (Masa),    520;    Bispham's    Prin.    Eq. 
(N.  Y.)  117.    For  dirtinctioni  between  §  170. 

subrogation  and  anignroent,  as  affectinf^  *  Carpenter   v.  Longan,  16    WalL 

a  mortgage,  see  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  687,  (83  U.  S.)  271 ;  Homble  v.  Cnrtis,  160 

688-^90.  m.  193 ;  Downey  v.  Tharp,  63  Pa.  St. 

^  Last  three  preceding  notes.  322 ;  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  §  171 ;   Pom. 

*  Norris  v.  MarshaU,  6  Madd.  475;  Eq.  Jar.  {  715;  Jones,  Mort.  f  843. 
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opposed  in  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  states.  "  It  is  .  .  . 
the  settled  law  of  this  state,"  says  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, ^^  though  a  different  rule  prevails  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  the  Federal  Courts  and  in  some  of  the  states,  that  a  boTia 
fide  purchaser  of  a  chose  in  action  takes  it  subject  not  only  to 
the  equities  between  the  parties,  but  also  to  latent  equities  in 
favor  of  third  persons,  and  that  to  secure  his  superiority  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  earlier  assignee  should  give  any  notice 
of  hi^  assignment  to  the  debtor  or  trustee."  ^ 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  and  in  quite  a  few  of  the 
western  states  it  frequently  occurs,  that  a  mortgage  is  given  to 
secure  the  payment  of  a  negotiable  instrument  such  as  a  prom- 
issory note  or  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and  perhaps  the  prevailing 
i^ule  in  this  country  as  to  such  a  transaction  is  that,  if  an  as- 
signee take  the  negotiable  instrument  in  sucli  manner  that  he 
can  enforce  its  payment,  he  can  also  enforce  the  accompanying 
mortgage  as  security  for  its  payment.^  In  this  sense,  the  mort- 
gage may  have  a  negotiable  or  semi-negotiable  character.  But 
this  can  not  be  said  to  be  the  rule  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey, 
nor  of  several  of  the  best  courts  of  this  country.^ 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  between  the  assignor  and  assignee  of 
a  mortgage,  since  the  subject-matter  of  the  transaction  is  per- 
sonalty or  used  as  equivalent  to  personal  security,  there  are 
implied  warranties  that  the  title  to  the  mortgage  is  valid,  that 
it  is  not  a  forgery,  that  it  has  not  been  paid  in  whole  or  in  part, 
except  as  directly  specified,  that  there  are  no  legal  defences 
against  it,  and  that  it  is  enforcible  for  the  amount  which  it  pur- 
ports to  secure.* 

§  472.    Proper  Steps  in  taking  Assignment.  —  When  an  as- 

1  Central  Trust  Co.  v.  West  India  v.   Wood,  21   Vt.  331 ;   Jones,  Mort. 

lus.  Co.,  169  N.  Y.  314, 323  ;  Stevenson  §  834 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  308. 
Brewing  Co.  v,  Iba,  \hb  N.  Y.  224 ;  »  Trustees  of  Union  Col.  v,  Wheeler, 

Owen  t?.  Evans,  134  N.  Y.  514,  519;  61  N.  Y.  88,  106;  Rapps  r.  Gottleib, 

Trustees  of  Union  Col.  v.  Wheeler,  61  142  N.  Y.  164,  and  New  York  cases  cited 

N.  Y.  88  ;  Scheurer  v.  Brown,  67  N.  Y.  in  last  preceding  note  but  one ;  Wood- 

App.  Div.  567,  570 ;  Kleeman  i^.  Fris-  ruff  v,  Morristown  Sav.  Inst.,  ^4  N.  J. 

bie,  63  Dl.  482  ;  Tabor  v.  Fox,  56  Iowa,  £q.  174,  178  ;  Buehler  v,  McCormick, 

539;  Pom.  Eq.  Jnr.  §  708.  169  Dl.  269 ;  Hazle  v.  Bondy,  173  UL 

s  Burhans   v.    Hutcheson,  25   Kan.  302;    Watkins  v,  Goessler,  65  Minn. 

625;  Kelleyw.  Whitney,  45  Wis.  110;  118;   Tabor    ».  Fox,    56    Iowa,  539; 

Mack  r.  Prang,  45  Lawy.  Rep.  Ann.  Jones,  Mort.  §  834,  note. 
(Wis.)  407  ;  Webb  i;.  Hoselton,  4  Neb.  *  Burt  v.  Devery,  40  N.  Y.  283 ; 

308 ;  Barnum  v.  Phenix,  60  Mich.  388 ;  Fumiss  v,  Ferguson,  34  N.  Y.  485  ; 

Thompson  r.  Maddux,  117  Ala.  468;  Parks  v.  Morris  Ax  &  T.  Co.,  54  N.  Y. 

WatBon  t;.  Wyman,  161  Mass.  96 ;  Eeyes  586 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  {  333. 
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signment  of  a  mortgage,  or  of  it  and  tlie  accompanying  evidence 
of  debt,  is  to  be  carried  through,  the  following  steps  are  ordi- 
narily requisite  to  the  proper  securing  of  the  assignee's  interest, 
(a)  The  title  to  the  mortgaged  realty  should  be  examined, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  assignor  can 
transfer  a  ralid  security,  (b)  Because  the  mortgage  is  usually 
not  negotiable,  and  must  be  taken  subject  to  outstanding  equi- 
ties, there  should  be  obtained  (preferably  in  writing)  from  the 
mortgagor  and  from  the  present  holder  of  the  land  and  prior 
lienors  and  all  other  ascertainable  persons  who  might  set  up 
defences  in  case  of  foreclosure,  statements  or  other  positive 
representations  as  to  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  debt, 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  time  of  last  payment  of  interest,  the 
time  of  maturity  of  the  loan,  and  all  other  facts  tending  to 
indicate  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  defences,  either 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  mortgage  or  the  debt  These  are 
known  as  estoppel  statements.^  (c)  The  assignment  should  be 
drawn  in  writing  (though  this  is  not  absolutely  essential  in  some 
states,  as  above  shown); '  and,  when  the  transaction  is  com- 
pleted, the  assignee  should  obtain  possession  of  such  assignment 
and  the  bond,  if  any,  the  mortgage,  and  all  other  assignments  or 
transfers  material  to  perfect  the  assignee's  title  to  the  mortgage 
and  the  debt  which  it  secures,  (d)  The  assignment  delivered 
should  be  at  once  placed  on  record,  and  with  it  any  other  of  the 
instruments  above-named,  which  have  not  been  previously  re- 
corded and  which  are  authorized  to  be  recorded  so  as  to  become 
constructive  notice,  (e)  Personal  notice  should  be  served  on  the 
mortgagor,  or  other  person  obligated  to  pay  the  interest  and  the 
mortgage  debt;  and  this  notice  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
demand  that  thereafter  accruing  interest,  and  ultimately  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  be  paid  to  the  assignee  of  the  mortgage. 
This  last  step  is  needed  because  the  record  of  the  assignment 
in  most  states  acts  only  prospectively^  and  therefore  gives  no 
constructive  notice  to  the  mortgagor  nor  to  any  one  who 
already  owns  an  interest  in  the  mortgaged  property.*  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  expressly  declares  that :  "  The  recording 
of  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage  is  not,  in  itself,  a  notice  of  such  assignment 

1  Payne  v.  Bumham,  62  N.  Y.  69 ;  «  N.   Y.  L.   1896.  eh.  547,  §  271  ; 

Wayh  V.  Boylan,  85  N.  Y.  394;  Rappe  Curtia  r.  Moore,  152  N.  Y.  159;  Van 

V.  Gottleib,  142  N.  Y.  164 ;   Thomas,  Kearen  v.  Corkina,  66  N.  Y.  77 ;  Foster 

Mort.    §§    324  -  332  ;     Jones,     MorL  t7.  Carson,  159  Pa.  St.  477  ;  Rodgers  v, 

§S  844  a.  845.  Peckham,  120  Cal.  238;  Thomas,  Mort. 

>  §  468,  $upra,  §  334 ;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1870. 
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§  478.  Mortgagee  in  PosseMion  —  'When  he  may  take  Posses- 
slon. —  Under  the  common-law  or  conveyance  theory  of  a  mort- 
gage, the  mortgagee  would  be  entitled  to  possession  of  the  land 
from  the  beginning  of  the  transaction,  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  usually  stipulated  between  the  parties  that  he  shall  not 
enter  before  the  law  day.  After  the  passing  of  that  day,  his 
right  to  take  possession  ordinarily  accrues ;  and  he  may  enforce 
it  by  ejectment,  if  necessary.^ 

In  those  states  in  which  the  equitable  or  lien  theory  prevails, 
the  mortgagee  simply  as  such  ordinarily  has  no  right  to  pos- 
session, either  before  or  after  the  law  day.^  And,  where  the 
combination  theory  prevails,  the  nature  of  the  mortgage  in  like 
manner  precludes  him  from  entering  before  that  day.^  Even 
in  such  jurisdictions  as  these,  however,  while  the  mortgagee 
has  nothing  but  a  lien  on  the  land,  circumstances  occasionally 
arise  which  result  in  his  taking  possession  of  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  prior  mortgage  be  foreclosed  in  such  manner  as  to 
cut  off  the  equity  of  redemption  of  the  mortgagor  or  land- 
owner, but  a  subordinate  lienor  be  not  made  a  party  to  the 
foreclosure  suit,  the  mortgagee,  if  he  purchase  at  the  foreclosure 
sale,  becomes  a  mortgagee  in  possession  as  to  such  omitted 
inferior  claimant.*  So,  if  one  enter  into  possession  under 
some  other  right,  as,  for  example,  under  a  contract  to  purchase 
the  land,  and  subsequently  he  acquire  a  mortgage  upon  the 
property,  he  may  continue  in  possession  as  mortgagee.*  And 
the  principle  is  to  be  emphasized  generally  that,  under  any 
theory  of  a  mortgage,  when  the  mortgagee  as  such  has  once 
properly  acquired  possession  of  the  land,  he  may  retain  it  until 
foreclosure,  or  other  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  debt.® 

to  a  mortgagor,  his  heirs  or  personal  representatives,  so  as  to  invalidate  a 
payment  made  by  either  of  them  to  the  mortgagee."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  271, 
originally  1  R.  S.  763,  §  41.  And  this,  like  the  similar  acts  of  several  other 
states,  is  simply  a  legislative  statement  of  a  general  principle.  Brewster 
V.  Games,  103  N.  Y.  506;  Van  Keuken  v.  Corkins,  66  N.  Y.  77;  Frear  r. 
Sweet,  118  N.  Y.  454;  Curtis  v.  Moore,  152  N.  Y.  159. 

1  Lacky  r.  Holbrook,  11  Met.  (Mass.)  *  Robinson  v,  Ryan,  25  N.  Y.  320; 
458;  Gray  ».  Gillespie,  59  N.  H.  469;  Monlton  v.  Cornish,  138  N.  Y.  133,  139. 
4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  •  154,  •  155 ;  Jones,  See  Shriver  v.  Shriver,  86  N.  Y.  575, 
Mort.  §  702.  580. 

2  Bryan  v.  Brasius,  162  U.  S.  415;  »  Thomas,  Mort.  §  239. 

Rnnyan  v.  Mersereau,  11  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  «  Romog  v.  Gillett,  187  U.  S.  Ill ; 

534;  Kortright  v.  Cady,  21  N.  Y.  343,  Hubbell  v.  Sibley,  50  N.  Y.  468,  470; 

364 ;  Brinkman  v.  Jones,  44  Wis.  498 ;  Barson  v.  Mulligan,  66  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 

4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •  155.  486 ;  Jones,  Mort.  §  715. 
8  Shields  v.  Lozear,  34  N.  J.  L.  496. 
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In  cases  in  which  the  mortgagee  can  not  take  possession  of 
the  land  against  the  will  of  the  mortgagor,  if  the  latter  injure 
the  property  so  that  the  security  of  the  former  is  being  dissi- 
pated, the  mortgagee  may  always  have  relief  in  equity,  as  by 
injunction  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  But  he  can 
not  have  an  action  at  law  for  waste  against  the  mortgagor ;  and 
it  is  only  when  he  is  in  possession  that  he  can  have  trespass  at 
law  either  against  a  stranger  or  the  mortgagor  who  injures  the 
property.^  When  he  is  out  of  possession,  however,  his  equit- 
able remedy,  as  above  explained,  is  ordinarily  sufficient,  and 
compensates  him  in  most  instances  for  his  inability  to  acquire 
possession  of  the  land  before  foreclosure. 

§  474.  Position  and  Duties  of  Mortsac^e  in  PoMassion. — 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  assimilate  the  position  of 
the  mortgagee  in  possession  to  that  of  other  holders  of  land. 
But  it  is  9ui  generU.  Primarily,  his  occupation  and  use  of  the 
land  are  for  his  own  benefit,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  a  character 
adverse  to  that  of  the  mortgagor.'  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
quati  trusteeship  for  some  purposes  involved  in  his  position.' 
Thus,  while  he  obtains  the  income  of  the  property  chiefly  for 
the  payment  of  his  own  debt,  yet  he  is  under  a  fiduciary  obli- 
gation to  obtain  as  much  of  such  income  as  is  reasonably 
possible.  He  is  also  required  to  make  reasonable  repairs,  pay 
taxes,  and,  generally,  to  manage  the  property  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned.^  Not  only  must  he  do 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption, 
but  also  for  that  of  subsequent  lienors  or  encumbrancers.  And 
the  latter  can  hold  him  responsible  in  damages,  if  he  fail  to 
make  a  reasonable  use  of  the  property  for  the  extinguishment 
of  his  own  claim  and  the  consequent  furtherance  of  their 
interests.* 

Not  being  in  any  technical  sense  a  trustee,  however,  a  mort- 
gagee in  possessjon  may  purchase  an  outstanding  title  or  en- 
cumbrance and  hold  it  against  the  mortgagor  and  all  other 


1  Brady  v.  Waldron,  S  Johns.  Ch.  v.  South  Booton  8at.  Bk.,  14S 

(N.  T.)  U8;  Van  Pelt   v.  McGraw,  4  300;  Thomas,  Mort  ((  246-250. 
N.  T.  110;   Onernsej  v.  Wilson,  134  *  Ibid.;  Jones,  Mort  S  712. 

Mass.  482  ;  Jackson  v.  Tnrrell.  39  N.  J.  «  Ten  Ejck  v,  Craig,  62  N.  Y.  406 ; 

\m  329 ;  Uager  v,  Braioerd,  44  Vt.  294 ;  Woodlee  v,  Bnrch.  43  Mo.  231 ;  Morgan 

2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  S§  1065-1067.  v.  Morgan,  48  N.  J.  £q.  399;  Mnrdock 

«  Pengh  V.  Davis,   113  U.  S.  542;  v.  Clarke,  90  CaL  427;  Jones,   Mort 

Hnbbell   v,   Moulson,   53    N.   Y.  225;  $5  714,715. 

Mills  V.  Mills,  115  N.  Y.  60,  85;  Brown  •  Demarest  v.  Berry,  16  N.  J.  £^ 

481 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  {  251. 
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parties  in  interest.^  He  can  not,  however,  legally  go  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  the  property  to  be  sold  for  taxes  because  of 
his  own  failure  to  pay  them,  and  then  purchase  the  land  for 
his  own  benefit.^  He  must  faithfully  use  the  property  so  that 
it  may  fairly  and  as  far  as  possible  work  out  its  own  redemp- 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  preclude  his  dealing  with  other  inter- 
ests therein  as  an  outside  and  independent  party .^ 

§  475.   Repairs  and  Improvements  by  Mortgagee  in  Possessioii 

When  occupying  the  property  and  receiving  the  rents  and 
income,  the  mortgagee  must  ordinarily  apply  them,  first,  to  the 
making  of  necessary  repairs  upon  the  premises ;  second,  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  (including  water  rents)  ;  third,  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  interest  on  the  mortgage  debt ;  and,  fourth,  to  the 
discharge  of  the  principal  of  that  debt.*  He  is  not  required  to 
make  any  repairs  except  such  as  are  reasonably  necessary. 
And,  if  the  mortgagor  fail  to  keep  the  building  insured,  the 
mortgagee  may  include  in  the  general  expenditures,  before 
taxes  are  paid,  the  amounts  required  for  premiums  upon  the 
proper  insurance.^ 

A  mortgagee  in  possession  may  also  apply  the  income  of  the 
land  to  the  making  of  such  improvements  as  are  fairly  and 
properly  requisite  to  his  enjoyment  and  beneficial  use  of  the 
property.  And  he  may  charge  the  expenses  of  such  improve- 
ments as  practically  a  part  of  what  is  expended  for  repairs.^ 
If  he  go  beyond  what  is  thus  fairly  required  and  make  addi- 
tional improvements  on  the  land,  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril, 
since  he  can  not  charge  the  cost  thereof  against  the  mortgagee 
in  case  the  latter  redeems.  The  restriction,  in  this  particular, 
of  a  mortgagee  in  possession  has  always  been  carefully  enforced 
in  equity,  because  otherwise,  as  it  is  said,  he  might ''  improve 
the  mortgagor  out  of  his  equity  of  redemption."  That  is,  if 
this  power  to  charge  improvements  against  the  mortgage  debt 
were  not  carefully  hedged  about,  he  might  add  so  much  value 
to  the  property  as  to  preclude  a  mortgagor  of  moderate  means 
from  ever  being  able  to  redeem.^    This  rule  against  improving 

1  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  Y.  599,  C.  A.  236;  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1016; 

607;  Kennedy  v.  De  Trafford  (1896),  I  2  Wash  R.  P.  (6th.  ed.)  §§  1158-1163. 
Ch.  762.  «  Nichols   v.  Baxter,  5   R.  I.  491  ; 

>  Thomas,  Mort.  §  243.  Slee  v.  Manhattan  Co.,  1  Paige  (N  Y.), 

«  Jones,  Mort.  §§  712-715.  81 ;  Harper  v,  Ely,  70  m.  581 ;  Jones, 

*  V\rilson  p.  Ciner,  3  Bear.  136 ;  Reed  Mort.  §  417. 
V.  Reed,  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  398 ;  Hngnly  «  Jones,  Mort.  §§  1126-1128. 

Mfg.  Co.  r.  Galeton  MiUs,  36  U.  a  C.  ?  Moore  v.  Cable,  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
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the  mortgagor  out  of  his  equity  of  redemption  must  be  under- 
stood, howeyer,  as  a  pure  equity ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  ordinarily 
held  that  it  must  give  way  when  such  equity  does  not  really 
exist,  or  when  the  justice  of  the  matter  is  in  favor  of  the  mort- 
gagee. Thus,  when  a  purchaser  at  a  foreclosure  sale  has 
become  a  mortgagee  in  possession  as  to  a  subordinate  lienor 
not  made  a  party  to  the  action,  and,  belieying  himself  to  be 
the  absolute  and  indefeasible  owner  of  the  land,  has  made 
yaluable  improvements  thereon,  it  is  held  in  most  states  tibat 
such  subsequent  lienor  can  not  redeem  the  property  without 
making  equitable  compensation  for  the  additions  thus  made  in 
good  faith.^ 

§  476.  Dootrina  of  Annual  Rests — A  mortgagee  in  pos- 
session must  account  for  the  net  income  over  and  above  the 
expenditures  properly  made  therefrom,  as  above  explained. 
He  must,  as  heretofore  stated,  apply  such  net  income,  after 
paying  for  repairs  and  taxes,  toward  the  discharge  of,  first,  the 
interest,  and  then,  the  principal  of  the  mortgage  debt  But, 
since  he  is  frequently  required  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  land  in  small  amounts,  at  numerous  times,  it  would  often 
be  burdensome  and  unjust  to  compel  him  to  account  for  such 
insignificant  sums  as  though  they  had  been  applied  as  fast  as 
received.  In  his  accounting,  therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  make 
annual  rests  —  and  in  some  jurisdictions  this  is  required  to  be 
semi-annual  —  and  thus  at  regular  intervals  to  apply  the  ac- 
cumulated receipts  in  the  manner  here  specified.'  , 

A  mortgagee  out  of  possession  is  under  no  obligation,  not 
expressly  assumed,  to  receive  any  amount  of  the  mortgage  debt 
other  than  the  whole  sum  due  at  the  time.*  If,  therefore,  he 
accept  payments  at  various  times  and  in  small  amounts,  he 
must  apply  the  same  as  fast  as  received  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  he  does 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  annual  rests.  But  a 
mortgagee  in  possession  has  no  such  option  of  insisting  on 

385;  Mickles  v.  Dillaje,  17  N.  7.  80,  Millard  v,  Tmaz,  79  Mich.  381 ;  Jones, 

83;    Fletcher   v    Bass  RIy.   Say.  Bk.  Mort.  (1128. 

182  Mass.  5 ;  WeUs  r.  Van  Djke,  109  *  Shaeffer  v.  Chambers,  6  N.  J.  Eq. 

Pa.  St  330;  Horn  v.  Indianapolis  Nat.  648 ;  Van  Vronker  o.  Eastman,  7  Met. 

Bk.,  125  Ind.  381 ;  Malone  v.  Roy,  107  (Mass.)  157 ;  Gibson  v.  Crehore,  5  Pick. 

Cal.  518;  Thomas,  Mort.  $§  253,  254;  (Mass.)  146;   Moshier  v.  Norton,  100 

Jones,  Mort.  §  1127.  lU.  63 ;  Adams  v.  Sayre,  76  Ala.  509; 

1  Town  of  Brighton  v.  Doyle.  64  Vt.  Jones,  Mort.  IIS9,  1140. 
616;  Mickles  v.  Dillaye,  17  N.  Y.  80;  •  j  489,  infra, 

McSorley  v.  Larissa,   100  Mass.  270 ; 
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payment  in  one  lump  sum.  He  must  obtain  the  income  in 
the  best  and  most  reasonable  manner,  and  therefore  it  is  emi- 
nently fair  that  he  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  annual  rests.^ 

§  477.  Accounting  by  Mortgagee  — When  the  mortgage  is 
redeemed  or  foreclosed,  in  computing  the  amount  due  to  the 
mortgagee  he  must  account  for  all  the  income  received  as 
above  explained.  Tersely  stated,  his  account  consists  of  a 
credit  side,  which  embraces  the  principal,  accrued  interest, 
costs,  and  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  by  him;  and  a 
debit  side,  in  which  he  charges  himself  with  all  receipts  on 
account  of  the  debt,  including  all  income  received  from  the 
property,  less  proper  expenditures  made  for  repairs,  necessary 
improvements,  taxes,  and  running  expenses.^ 

§  478.  Reciprocal  Rights  and  Dutiee  of  Mortgagee  and  Lessee 
of  the  Same  Property.  —  Important  questions  frequently  arise 
from  adverse  claims  of  mortgagees  and  lessees.  Primarily,  a 
mortgagee,  since  he  is  not  usually  entitled  to  possession,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rents  or  income  of  the  land.  He  can 
not,  for  example,  require  the  mortgagor  to  account  for  rents 
received  during  the  running  of  the  mortgage  debt,  unless  the 
latter  has  taken  from  him  a  lease  of  the  land.  But,  as  between 
a  mortgagee  and  a  lessee,  the  former  is  sometimes  entitled  to 
the  control  of  the  land  and  the  income  therefrom  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.  The  contentions  between  these  parties,  and 
their  results,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

§  479.  Snoh  Rights  and  Duties  when  the  Mortgagee  has  no 
Right  of  Possession.  —  (a)  In  the  ordinary  case,  where  the 
mortgagee  is  not  entitled  to  possession  of  the  land,  he  has  no 
right  or  interest,  at  least  before  foreclosure,  against  a  lessee 
whose  lease  is  prior  to  the  mortgage.  But  in  this  case,  if  the 
mortgage  be  foreclosed  after  the  law  day,  and  the  property  be 
sold  subject  to  the  lease,  —  and  this  is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
sold  unless  the  lessee  consents  to  have  it  conveyed  clear  of  his 
interest,  —  the  purchaser  at  the  foreclosure  sale  becomes  the 
landlord  of  the  lessee,  and,  on  serving  due  notice  upon  the 
latter,  obtains  the  right  to  subsequent  rent  from  him,  and  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  landlord  against  him.^ 

(b)  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mortgage  which  carries 
with  it  no  right  to  possession  \%fir%t  made,  and  a  lease  is  sub- 

1  Last  two  precediog  notes.  ^  Moss  v.  Gallimore,  1  Dong.  279 ; 

s  Thomas,    Mort    §§   245-264 ;    t      Jones,  Mort.  §S  771,  772,  774. 
Wash.  B.  P.  (6th  ed.)  {§  U4S-1163. 
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sequently  given  by  the  mortgagor  to  a  lessee  who  has  notice 
of  the  mortgage,  and  the  latter  takes  possession  of  the  land ; 
while  the  mortgagee  can  not  disturb  him  until  foreclosure,  yet, 
when  the  mortgage  is  properly  foreclosed  and  he  is  duly  made 
a  party  to  the  action,  his  rights  as  lessee  are  barred  and  fore- 
closed. Only  by  a  new  contract  between  him  and  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  foreclosure  sale  can  he  then  legally  retain 
possession  under  his  lease.^  (a) 

§  480.  Such  Rights  and  Duties  when  the  Mortgagee  has  Right 
of  Possession.  —  (c)  A  mortgage  whose  owner  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  land  confers  upon  him  no  right  to  eject  a  tenant 
who  is  holding  under  a  prior  lease.  But  the  mortgagee,  on 
duly  notifying  the  lessee  of  his  rights,  becomes  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  landlord.^  And  on  foreclosure  of  the  mort- 
gage, if  the  term  of  the  lease  be  still  running,  the  purchaser 
becomes  ihe  landlord  of  the  tenant  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  incident  thereto.* 

(d)  Lastly,  if  the  mortgage  carrying  with  it  to  the  mort- 
gagee the  right  of  possession  be  made  before  the  lease,  the 
lessee  may  be  ejected  by  the  mortgagee,  since  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  occupy  the  land  is  paramount.^    The  tenant  (as- 

(a)  In  New  York,  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  an  attoniment  is 
still  recognized.  The  tenant,  being  shut  out  by  the  foreclosure,  may  attorn 
to  the  purchaser,  if  they  so  choose,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  which  declares 
that :  **  The  attornment  of  a  tenant  to  a  stranger  is  absolutely  void,  and 
does  not  in  any  way  afFect  the  possession  of  the  landlcurd  unless  made  either : 
1.  With  the  consent  of  the  landlord;  or,  2.  Pursuant  to  or  in  consequence 
of  a  judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  or,  8. 
To  a  mortgagee,  after  the  mortgage  has  become  forfeited.**  Beal  Prop.  L. 
S  100,  originally  1  R.  S.  744,  §  3 ;  National  Bank  v.  Levy,  127  N.  T.  540; 
Austin  V.  Ahearne,  61  N.  Y.6;  O'Donnell  v.  Mclntyre,  118  N.  T.  156  ; 
Mc  Gregor  v.  The  Board  of  Education,  107  N.  Y.  511;  Fletcher  v.  McKeon, 
71  App.  Div.  278;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  1026;  Taylor,  Landl.  &  T.  §§  121,  442. 

1  Jones  V,  Clarke,  20  Johni.  (N.  Y.)  £L  S99 ;  Moss  v.  Gallimore,  1  Dong. 
51 ;  National  Bk.  v.  Lerj,  127  N.  Y.  279;  Mirick  v.  Hoppin.  118  Mass.  582; 
549;  Thomas,  Mort.  {  1026;  Jones,  Kimball  v.  Lockwood,  6  R.  1. 1S8 ;  Col- 
Mort.  S  776.  And,  if  during  fore-  lint  v.  Moore,  115  Ga.d27;  4  Kent's 
closure  the  mortgagee  have  a  receiyer  Com.  p.  *165. 
appointed,  the  latter  maj  collect  rent  *  Last  preceding  note  bnt  one. 
from  the  tenant  for  the  time  of  the  *  Thunder  v.  Belcher,  3  East,  449 ; 
receivership,  although  the  tenant  with  Keech  v.  Hall,  1  Dong.  ^1 ;  Lane  v. 
notice  of  the  mortgage  may  have  paid  King,  8  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  584 ;  Tarbell  v- 
for  the  same  time  in  advance  to  the  West,  86  N.  Y.  280 ;  Stedman  v.  Gas- 
mortgagor.  Fletcher  v.  McKeon,  71  sett,  1 8  Vt  346 ;  Gartside  p.  Qntlej,  58 
K.  Y.  App.  Div.  278.  BL  210;   Comer  v.  Sheehan,  74  Ala. 

*  Rogers  v.  Uomphrejs,  4  AdoL  &  452 ;  Jones,  Mort  J  778. 
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Burning,  of  course,  that  he  becomes  such  with  due  notice  of 
the  mortgage)  has  no  right  to  possession  which  he  can  enforce 
against  the  mortgagee.  Neither  is  there  any  privity  between 
him  and  the  mortgagee.  The  mortgagee  can  not  treat  him  as 
his  own  tenant  against  his  will.  If  the  tenant  choose  to  stand 
on  his  technical  rights  and  not  attorn  to  the  mortgagee,  the 
latter  must  choose  either  to  eject  him  or  to  allow  him  to 
remain  in  possession,  paying  rent  and  rendering  all  services 
and  requirements  as  tenant  to  the  mortgagor  as  landlord.^ 
But,  since  the  mortgagee  may  eject  him,  if  the  tenant  desire 
to  remain  as  such,  he  may  attorn  to  the  mortgagee,  the  latter 
consenting,  and  thus  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  may 
be  establislied  between  them.^  If  the  mortgagee  choose  to  let 
the  lessee  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  (without  any  at- 
tornment) during  the  running  of  the  mortgage,  and  after  that 
desire  to  remove  him  from  the  land,  he  may,  by  properly 
making  him  a  party  on  foreclosure,  bar  all  his  rights  and 
interests  in  the  property. 

§  481.  Adverse  Claims  of  Mortgage  and  Dower.  —  In  most 
jurisdictions,  the  following  classes  of  mortgages  and  no  others 
take  precedence  of  the  claim  of  a  wife  or  widow  for  dower, 
namely:  (a)  Those  which  were  made  and  became  liens  on 
the  land  before  the  marriage  of  her  who  demands  dower  in 
it  as  the  property  of  her  husband;* (a)   (b)  Those  which 

(a)  The]  New  Tork  statute,  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  says : 
*^  Where  a  person  'seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  lands,  executes  a 
mortgage  thereof,  before  marriage,  his  widow  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to 
dower  of  the  lands  mortgaged,  as  against  every  person  except  the  mort- 
gagee and  those  claiming  under  him."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  172,  originally  1 
R.  S.  740,  §  4;  Coles  v.  Coles,  15  Johns.  119 ;  Smith  t;.  Gardner,  42  Barb. 
356  ;  Brackett  v,  Baum,  50  N.  Y.  S;  Kursheedy  v.  Union  Dime  Sav.  Inst., 
118  N.  Y.  358. 

1  Towerson  v.  Jackson  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  is  "  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord." 
484;  Teal  v.  Walker,  111  U.  S.  242;  Jones,  Mort.  §  777;  N.  Y.  L.  1896, 
McKircher  V.  Hawley,  16  Johns.  (N.Y.)  ch.  547,  §  194.  The  attornment  may 
289 ;  Massachusetts  H.  L.  Ins.  Co.  v,  be  evidenced  by  any  acts  which  show 
Wilson,  10  Met.  (Mass.)  126 ;  Hogsett  v,  an  intent  to  make  the  relation  of  land- 
Ellis,  17  Mich.  351 ;  Jones,  Mort  §  777.  lord  and  tenant  between  the  mortgagee 

^  Ibid. ;  Sanderson  v.  Price,  21  N.  J.  and  lessee,  such  as  receipt  and  payment 

L.  637 ;  Adams  v,  Bigelow,  128  Mass.  of   rent,  new   stipulations   as   to   its 

365;  Jones  v,  Clarke,  20  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  amount,  etc.    McCormick  v.  Knox,  105 

51.    Such  attornment  is  not  a  disputing  U.  S.  122 ;  Weld  v.  Sabin,  20  N.  H.  533 ; 

of  the  landlord's  title,  but  a  justifying  Gkirtside  u.  Outley,  58  IlL  210.    But  see 

of  his  possession  under  it.    Since  the  Towerson  v,  Jackson  (1891),  2  Q.  B. 

landlord  has  given  the  mortgagee  right  484. 

to  possession,  practically  the  attornment  *  Coles  v.  Coles,  15  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
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were  liens  on  the  land  when  it  was  acquired  bj  the  husband ;  ^ 
(c)  Those  which  were  given  by  the  husband,  when  he  bought 
the  property,  in  whole  or  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money  ;* 
(b)  and  (d)  Those  made  by  the  husband  or  his  successors  in 
interest,  in  which  the  wife  voluntarily  joined  for  the  purpose 
of  releasing  her  dower,  or  in  favor  of  the  holders  of  which  she 
voluntarily  gave  in  any  manner  a  release  of  her  dower  rights, 
or  estopped  herself  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  release.' 
The  full  discussion  of  the  controversies  that  may  arise  between 
mortgagees  and  women  who  claim  dower  in  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty belongs  to  the  chapters  on  dower.  But,  in  summary,  it 
may  be  said  here  that  the  mortgagee  prevails  in  either  of  the 
four  cases  stated,  and  in  all  other  instances  the  rule  in  most 
places  is  that  the  demand  for  dower  must  be  first  satisfied. 

§  482.  Adrersa  CUdnui  of  Mortgagee  and  Other  Idanors.  —  The 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  mortgagees  and  lessees  and 
those  of  mortgagees  and  claimants  of  dower  present  the  chief 
instances  in  which  the  mortgagee  comes  into  conflict  with 
other  encumbrancers  of  the  property,  except  those  cases  which 
are  affected,  necessarily,  by  the  recording  acts.  The  questions 
of  priority,  therefore,  between  mortgagees  and  other  lienors 
are  more  properly  discussed  hereafter  in  dealing  with  the 
general  topic  of  priority  and  registry  of  mortgages.^ 

Intereity  RigkU  and  IhUiei  of  Mortgagor. 

§  483.  Qenaral  Nature  of  his  Znteraat  —  ConTayanoe  Theory. 
—  Where  the  mortgage  is  treated  as  a  conveyance  of  the  land, 

(6)  The  New  York  statute  declares  that:  <*  Where  a  husband  par- 
chases  lands  during  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  mortgages  his 
estate  in  those  lands  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  his 
widow  is  not  entitled  to  dower  of  those  lands,  as  against  the  mortgagee  or 
those  claiming  under  him,  although  she  did  not  unite  in  the  mortgage. 
She  is  entitled  to  her  dower  as  against  every  other  person.*'  Real  Prop.  L. 
§  173,  originally  1  R.  S.  740.  §  5.  See  Boies  t^.  Benham,  127  N.  T.  620, 
624;  Brackett  v.  Baum,  50  N.  Y.  8;  CampbeU  v.  Eilwanger,  81  Hon,  259. 

8)9;  Kunheedj  v.  Union  Dime  Sar.  declared  bj  statute.    N.  Y.  L.  1896, 

Intt,  118  N.  Y.  858.  ch.  547.  §  173;  1  Jones,  Mort  (3d  ed.) 

^  Ibid.  p.  871,  DOte  1. 

«  Stow  V.  Tiift,  15  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  •  Dumherr  r.  Raw,  135  N.  Y.  219, 

458 ;  Mills  v.  Van  Voorhies,  20  N.  Y.  222 ;  Nelson  v.  Brown,  144  N.  Y.  384, 

412;  Boies  v.  Benham,  127  N.  Y.  620,  889;   Pnrdj  o.  Gear,   109  N.  Y.  448; 

624 ;  Hiods  v.  BaUon,  44  N.  H.  619 ;  Boorom  v.  Tucker,  51  N.  J.  £q.  135. 
Jones  V.  Parker,  51  Wis.  2ia    And,  in  «  §$  510,  511,  infra. 

a  number  of  states,  this  is  ezpresslj 
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carrying,  as  it  does,  the  legal  title  to  the  mortgagee,  only  an 
equitable  interest  is  left  in  the  mortgagor.^  Tliis  is  true,  how- 
ever, simply  as  between  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  As  to 
outside  third  parties,  the  mortgagor  is  ordinarily  treated  as  still 
the  legal  owner.  And,  therefore,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  by 
him  against  one  wrongfully  in  possession,  the  latter  can  not 
successfully  defend  by  setting  up  the  title  of  the  mortgagee.^ 

It  was  early  settled  that  the  mortgagor,  even  under  this 
conveyance  theory,  has  left  to  him  an  estate,  —  an  equitable 
estate?  This  be  may  sell  or  sub-mortgage;  it  is  descendible 
to  his  heirs,  and  is  devisable.*  The  right  of  curtesy  exists  in 
it,  and  now  in  England,  and  generally  in  the  country  where 
this  theory  of  the  mortgage  prevails,  the  right  of  dower  also 
attaches  to  the  mortgagor's  interest.^  This  estate  is  also  liable 
for  his  debts.  And  while  at  common  law  it  could  not  be 
reached  by  execution,  yet  in  many  states  to-day  it  may  be  so 
reached.*  Where  this  can  not  be  done,  a  creditor's  bill,  to  have 
it  applied  to  the  payment  of  debt,  will  lie  in  equity.^ 

§  484.  Mortgagor's  Interest — Lien  Theory.  —  In  those  juris- 
dictions in  which  a  mortgage  gives  only  a  lien  to  the  mortgagee, 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagor  remains  a  legal  estate  until  fore- 
closure proceedings  are  complete.^  It  is  to  be  treated,  there- 
fore, as  any  other  legal  interest,  with  the  only  qualification 
that  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  subordinate  to  the  mortgage. 
Subject  to  that  lien,  it  may  descend  to  the  mortgagor's  heirs 
or  be  devised  or  granted  away;  and  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  curtesy,  dower,  and  liability  for  debts  exist  therein.  While 
this  interest  is  usually  called  an  equity  of  redemption,  yet, 
as  was  above  pointed  out,  this  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  to  be 
thought  of  and  dealt  with  from  the  proper  legal  standpoint  as 
an  ordinary  interest  in  land,  cognizable  in  both  law  and  equity, 
but  simply  held  and  dealt  with  subject  to  the  mortgage  lien.^ 

1  §  460,  tupra.  wood  v,  Gatewood,  75  Va.  407 ;  §  481, 

*  Sayage  ».  Dooley,  28  Conn.  411 ;      tuprct. 

Porter  v.  Hnbbard,  134  Mass.  233.  ^  Forth  o.  Norfolk,  4  Madd.  503  ; 

»  Co.  Lit  205  a;  Digby,  Hint.  Law  Van  Ness  v,  Hyatt,  13  Pet.  (38  U.  S.) 

Jl.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  286;  Jackson  v.  Wil-  294;    Wiggin  v.  Heywood,  118  Mass. 

lard,  4  Johns.  (N.T.)  42;  Willington  o.  514;    Lord    v,  Crowell,   75  Me.  399; 

Gkde,  7  Mast.  138.  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §§  1094,  1095. 

«  Casbome  v,  Scarfe,  1   Atk.  303 ;  7  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  §§  526,  527. 

Clark  V.  Regbnm,  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  *  $  461,  supra, 

318 ;  White  o.  Rittenmyer,  30  Iowa,  268 ;  •  Kortright  v,  Cady,  21  N.  T.  343 ; 

Chamberlain  v,  Thompson,   10  Conn.  Trimm  v.  Marsh,  54  N.  T.  599 ;  Lilly  v. 

243;  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  •158-«160.  Dann»  96  Ind.220;  Kline  t^.McGuckin, 

*  Hart  i;.  Chase,  46  Conn.  207 ;  Gate-  24  N.  J.  £q.  411 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  J  23. 
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§  485.  Mortgmgor's  Interest  —  Combination  Theory.  —  In  those 
states  in  which  a  mortgage  is  at  first  a  lien,  and  then  after  the 
law  day  in  effect  a  conveyance,  it  follows  from  the  above  dis- 
cussion that  the  mortgagor's  interest  is  a  legal  estate  until  the 
law  day,  and  an  equitable  one  after  that  time.  And  his 
rights,  duties,  and  interests  are  readily  ascertainable  from  the 
preceding  discussion,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  determined.* 

§  486.  Right  to  Redeem.  —  Before  and  on  the  law  day,  the 
mortgagor's  privilege  of  redeeming  is  a  legal  right  And 
such  is  its  nature  in  many  jurisdictions,  where  the  mortgage 
is  only  a  lien,  even  after  the  passing  of  that  day.  But,  as 
heretofore  explained,  after  the  law  day  the  right  to  regain  the 
land  from  the  mortgagee  is  the  special  favor  to  the  mortgagor 
invented  and  always  very  carefully  fostered  by  the  courts  of 
equity.^  It  has  been  in  those  courts  especially  that  jealous 
watchfulness  has  matured  and  perfected  this  right,  and  guarded 
it  against  encroachments  and  destruction.  The  important 
inquiries  suggested  by  its  existence  are,  who  has  the  right  to 
redeem,  within  what  time  redemption  may  be  had,  how  much 
must  be  paid  in  order  to  redeem,  and  how  the  right  may  be  en- 
forced in  case  the  mortgagee  attempt  to  violate  or  ignore  it  ? 
These  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  stated. 

§  487.  "Who  may  redeem.  —  The  mortgagor  and  all  persons 
owning  interests  in  the  property  subordinate  to  the  mortgage, 
who  are  in  privity  with  the  mortgagor,  that  is,  whose  rights 
accrue  from  mutual  or  successive  interests  arising  from  him, 
are  entitled  to  redeem  the  property  from  the  mortgage  debt 
Or,  another  way  to  state  it,  in  summary,  is  that  any  one  may 
redeem  who  has  in  the  land  an  interest  or  right  which  could 
be  barred  or  shut  off  by  a  proper  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage.' 
Such  persons  include  a  mortgagor,  his  vendee,  subordinate 
mortgagee's  or  lienors,  sureties  for  the  mortgage  debt,  one 
entitled  to  dower  or  curtesy  in  the  land  subordinate  to  the 
mortgage,  and  one  who  for  value  has  assumed  and  agreed  to 
pay  the  mortgage  debt.*    But  mere  volunteers  or  strangers  to 

^  Last  five  precediDg  notes.  v.  Golden  Lomber  Co.,  43  Mich.  468 ; 

*  §  437,  supra  ;  §  491,  infra,  Gordon  v.  Smith,  62   Fed.   Rep.  503 ; 

*  Grant  t;.  Doane,  9  Johns.  (N.  T.)  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *462  ;  Thomas,  Mort 
611;   Averill   v,  Taylor,  8  N.  Y.  44;  $675;  Jones,  Mort.  §§  1055-1069. 
Piatt  V.  Squire,  12  Met  (Mass.)  494;  «  Haines    v.  Beach,  8    Johns.  Cb. 
Frisbie  v.  Frisbie,  86  Me.  444 ;  Powers  (N.  Y.)  460 ;  Brainard  v.  Cooper,  10 
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the  mortgage  transaction  have  no  right  to  redeem.^  Thus,  the 
mortgagor's  creditors,  who  have  not  reduced  their  claims  to 
judgments,  and  so  have  not  obtained  any  liens  on  the  land, 
are  not  entitled  to  redeem ;  but,  after  their  judgments  are 
obtained  and  they  become  lien  creditors  subordinate  to  the 
mortgage,  this  right  then  belongs  to  them.*  When  an  interest 
in  the  property  is  held  by  a  trustee,  he  and  not  the  cestui  que 
trust  is  the  proper  person  to  redeem.^ 

§  488.  During  what  Time  the  Right  to  redeem  eziets.  —  There 
is  no  right  to  redeem  from  the  mortgage  before  the  law  day, 
unless  the  mortgagee  is  willing  to  accept  payment  and  relin- 
quish his  security.  Having  made  his  investment  with  a  view 
of  retaining  it  until  that  day,  no  one  has  any  right  to  deprive 
him  thereof  without  his  consent.  The  absolute  right  of 
redemption,  therefore,  accrues  on  the  law  day.*  And  it  con- 
tinues until  the  mortgage  is  discharged,  or  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings are  complete.^  And  the  general  rule  is  that  foreclosure 
is  not  ended,  and  the  right  to  redeem  is  not  terminated,  until 
the  sale  of  the  property  pursuant  to  the  judgment  is  con- 
cluded. In  some  states,  however,  by  statute,  the  privilege  of 
redeeming  is  extended  to  a  designated  time  after  the  sale  of 
the  property  on  foreclosure.  Thus,  in  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  the  time  is  one  year  after  the  sale;  and  in 
several  states,  such  as  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  it  is  the 
same  time  as  that  permitted  by  their  statutes  for  redemption 
of  real  property  sold  on  execution.* 

§  489.  Amouit  paid  to  redeem. — In  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive agreement  by  the  mortgagee,  and  when  he  has  not  taken 
possession  of  the  land,  he  can  not  be  required  to  accept  for 
the  purpose  of  redemption  any  payment  less  than  the  whole 
amount '  due  on  the  mortgage,  including  interest,  expenses 

N.    Y.   856;    Wood    v.    Goodwin,    49  «  Dexter  v.  Arnold,  1  Snmn.  (U.  S. 

Me.  260;  Hunter  v.  Dennis,   112  lU.  Cir.  Ct.)  109. 

668 ;  Gibson  v.  Crehore,  5  Pick.  (Mass.)  «  Brown  v.  Cole,  14  Sim.  427 ;  Mis- 

145 ;    Vaughan  v,  Dowden,  126   Ind.  souri  K.  &  T.  Co.  v.  Union  Trust  Co., 

406.  87  Hun  (N.  Y.),  377;   Jones,    Mort. 

1  Grant  t;.  Doane,  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  §  1052. 

591 ;  Sinclair  v.  Learned,  51  Mich.  335;  ^  Nutt  v.  Cuming,  155  N.  Y.  309; 

Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1023 ;  Jones,  Mort  Bernard  v.  Jersey,  39  N.  Y.  Misc.  212 ; 

§  1055.  HuU  V.  McCall,  13  Iowa,  467 ;  Heim- 

^  Grant  v.  Doane,  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  berger  v.  Boyd,   18  Ind.  420;  Jones, 

591 ;  Brainard  v.  Cooper,  10  N.  Y.  856 ;  Mort.  §  1052.    See  CoUinson  v.  Jeffery 

Lomax  v.  Bird,  1  Yem.^  182  ;  Story's  (1896),  1  Ch.  644. 

£q.  Jar.  {  1023.  e  1  Stim.  Amer.  St.  L.  §§  1940-1948 ; 

{  562,  infra. 
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properly  chargeable,  and  oostg.^  This  is  true  though  the  debt 
or  claim  has  passed  to  another  party,  or  has  become  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  or  though  the  land  has  been  sold 
for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.'  This  right  of  the 
mortgagee  to  insist  on  payment  in  full  prevails  against  any 
party  seeking  to  redeem,  although  the  latter  may  have  only  a 
small  interest  in  or  lien  against  the  land.  Thus,  a  part  owner, 
a  second  mortgagee,  or  a  claimant  of  dower  subordinate  to 
the  mortgage  must  comply  with  this  privilege  of  the  mort- 
gagee, in  the  same  manner  as  must  the  mortgagor  himself.' 
But,  when  one  who  is  not  obligated  to  pay  the  whole  mortgage 
debt  redeems  by  paying  that  amount,  he  has  the  right  to  con- 
tribution, or  subrogation,  or  exoneration,  or  two  or  all  of  these 
remedies,  for  his  reimbursement,  in  the  manner  explained 
hereafter.* 

To  this  general  requirement  of  payment  in  full,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  redemption,  there  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
and  qualifications.  It  may,  for  example,  be  waived  by  the 
mortgagee.'  And,  when  there  are  several  mortgagors  and 
the  mortgage  debt  is  barred  as  to  some  of  them,  but  not  as  to 
others,  those  who  remain  obligated  have  a  right  to  redeem  by 
paying  their  proportionate  shares.'  So,  if  the  mortgagee  him- 
self become  the  owner  of  a  part  interest  in  the  equity  of 
redemption,  his  mortgage  is  equitably  satisfied  to  that  extent, 
and  the  other  part  owners  of  the  land  have  a  right  to  redeem 
their  interests  by  together  paying  their  pro  rata  share  of  the 
original  debt.^  Again,  where  it  would  give  an  unjust  ad- 
vantage to  a  mortgagee  and  injuriously  affect  him  who  redeems 
to  compel  him  to  pay  the  entire  mortgage,  as  for  example 
where  the  mortgagee  has  colluded  with  others  unfairly  to  de- 
prive him  of  a  part  of  the  land  originally  covered  by  the 
mortgage,  he  may  redeem  by  paying  as  much  as  is  fairly  and 
equitably  due  to  the  wrongdoing  mortgagee.'  The  courts  have 
worked  out  such  results  as  these  in  pursuance  of  their  determi- 

1  Collins    V.  Riggs,    14  WaU.   (81  618;  Thomas,  Moit.§  680;  Jooes,  Mart 

U.  8.)  491 ;  Coffin  v.  Parker,  127  N.  Y.  {  1070. 

117,  121 ;  Aiken  v.  Gale,  87  N.  H.  501 ;  «  §§  502-504,  infnu 

Meacham  v.  Steele,  93  HL  135 ;  Lamb  •  Mntnal  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kirchoff, 

t;.  Montague,    112    Mass.   352;    Pom.  133  111.368. 

Eq.  Jnr.  §  41 1.  «  Fogal  c.  Pirro,  17  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.) 

«  Ibid.  113. 

*  Palk  V.  Clinton,  12  Yes.  59 ;  BeU  '  Doolej  o.  Potter,  140  BCass.  49. 

V.  City  of  N.  Y.,  10  Paige  (N.  Y.),  49;  •  Coffin  v,  Parker,  127  N.  Y.  117. 
Mezselis  v.  Van  Riper,  55  N.  J.  £q. 
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nation  to  keep  the  equity  of  redemption  on  a  purely  equitable 
basis.^ 

§  490.  Suit  to  redeem.  —  Other  Similar  Prooeedings.  —  In 
the  practice  of  the  English  courts  of  equity,  whenever  the 
mortgagee  refused  after  the  law  day  to  accept  payment  of  his 
debt  in  full  and  discharge  the  mortgage,  a  bill  or  petition  to 
compel  him  to  do  so  was  sustained.  The  basis  of  this  equit- 
able remedy  was  the  recognition  of  the  mortgagee  as  the 
holder  of  the  legal  title,  and  of  the  mortgagor  as  having 
nothing  but  an  equity  and  possessing  no  legal  right  to  regain 
his  property  after  the  law  day.  Originating,  however,  from 
this  principle,  such  a  suit  has  continued  to  be  favored  in  all 
jurisdictions,  including  those  in  which  the  mortgage  has  de* 
veloped  into  a  mere  lien.^  Nevertheless,  in  states  of  the  latter 
theory,  a  proper  legal  tender  after  the  law  day  divests  the 
mortgagee  of  his  lien,  and  if  he  be  not  in  possession,  and  the 
mortgage  be  not  recorded,  this  affords  full  and  adequate  de- 
fence to  the  mortgagor.^  When  the  mortgagee  is  in  posses* 
sion  and  his  lien  has  been  thus  divested,  the  mortgagor  may, 
it  seems,  have  ejectment  against  him  at  law.^  And  when  the 
mortgage  is  recorded,  an  action  against  the  mortgagee  to  have 
it  cancelled  of  record  may  be  sustained  on  the  strength  of  a 
proper  tender,  validly  made  and  subsequently  kept  good.* 
Therefore,  in  the  lien-theory  states,  while  a  suit  to  redeem 
is  possible  and  is  sometimes  brought,  there  is  not  frequently 
any  real  requirement  for  its  existence.*  (a) 

§  491.  Importance  of  Right  to  redeem.  —  The  right  of  re- 
demption is  equity's  favorite  child.     It  has  been  fostered  and 

(a)  In  New  York,  ''An  action  to  redeem  real  property  from  a  mort- 
gage, with  or  without  an  account  of  rents  and  profits,  may  be  maintained 
by  the  mortgagor,  or  those  claiming  under  him,  against  the  mortgagee  in 
possession,  or  thoae  claiming  under  him,  unless  he  or  they  have  continu- 
ously maintained  an  adverse  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  for 
twenty  years  after  the  breach  ^i  the  condition,  or  the  non-fulfilment  of  a 
covenant  therein  contained/*  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  379 ;  Mooney  v.  Byrne,  163 
K.  Y.  86,  98;  Shriver  ».  Shriver,86  N.  Y.  676;  Campbell  ».  EUwanger,  81 
Hun,  269. 

1  Hannah  v.  Davis,  112  Mo.  599;  wards  r.  Farmers  F.  I.  &  L.  Co.,  21 

Jones,  Mort.  {  1076;  A  Kent's  Com.  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  467. 

p.*  163.  *  See   this    more    folly  explained, 

s  Thomas,  Mort  §§  699,  700.  {  523,  infra, 

*  S  523,  tn/ra.  *  For  proceedings  in  redemption  snit, 

*  Thomas,  Mort  J  701,  citing  Ed-  see  Thomas,Mort.ch.xix.;  Jones,  Mort 

{{  1093-1113. 
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cared  for  with  jealous  anxiety.  And  the  mortgagor  will  not 
be  permitted,  when  he  makes  the  mortgage,  to  contract  it 
away,  or  otherwise  to  divest  himself  of  this  important  priri- 
lege.  The  maxim,  "  Once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage,** 
is  the  terse  expression  of  this  emphatic  equitable  principle.^ 
^*  You  shall  not,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  speaking  of  the  mortgage 
in  the  case  of  Seton  v.  Slade,'  ^*  alter  by  special  terms  what 
this  court  says  are  the  special  terms  of  that  contract."  Such 
expressions  as  this  mean  that  a  mortgage  transaction  is  m 
generiij  in  that  the  parties  to  it  can  not  inject  into  it,  at  the 
time  when  it  is  made,  anything  that  by  its  own  operation  can 
cause  the  mortgage  to  develop  into  anything  else.  A  lease 
may  be  made  to  include  a  provision  that,  on  the  happening  of 
certain  stipulated  conditions  subsequent,  it  shall  become  a 
deed  of  conveyance  in  fee  simple.  Or  a  contract  of  sale  of 
real  property  may  be  so  worded  that  without  further  agree- 
ment it  shall  become  a  lease,  a  mortgage,  or  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance. But  when  a  mortgage  is  made,  any  attempt  to  give 
to  it  a  self-changing  characteristic,  or  the  capability  of  be- 
coming a  different  contract  by  the  happening  of  subsequent 
events,  is  a  nullity.  In  that  transaction,  the  mortgagor  can 
not  sell,  nor  encumber,  nor  impair  in  any  manner  his  equity  of 
redemption.  He  can  not  make  a  mortgage  that  does  not  have 
incident  to  it  the  equity  of  redemption,  and  he  can  not,  when 
making  the  mortgage,  enter  into  any  agreement  that  shall  take 
away  or  clog  that  incident^  This  is  the  safeguard  that  the 
courts  of  equity,  treating  him  as  being  at  a  disadvantage,  have 
thrown  around  the  mortgagor.  Needing  the  money  which 
the  mortgage  may  bring  to  him,  he  would  often  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  mortgagee,  but  for  this  absolute  and  unalterable 
rule  of  equity.* 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  what  is  said  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  applies  primarily  to  the  transaction  in 
which  the  mortgage  is  brought  into  being.    After  the  land- 

1  Newcomb  r.  Bonham,  1  Vera.  7 ;  86,  92 ;  Hughee  v.  Harlam,  166  N.  Y. 

Marquess  of  Northampton  v.  PoUock,  427;  Bajlej  r.  Bailey,  5  Gray  (Mass.), 

L.  R.  45  Ch.  Diy.  215;  Noakes  ».  Rice  505;  Hyndmao  v,  HyDdman,  19  Vt.  9; 

(1902).  App.  Cas.  24;  Bispham's  l*rin.  Sweet  v.  Parker,  22  N.  J.  £q.  453; 

£q.  §  153.  Tnrpte  v.  Lowe,  114  Ind.  37;  Jackson 

s  7  Ves.  273.  v.  Ljmch,   129    Hi    72 ;  Bradbnrj   «- 

*  Last  two  preceding  notes;  Jarrah  Davenport,  114  CaL  593. 

Timber  &  Wood  Paring  Corp.  v.  Sam-  «  Ibid. ;  8  Pom.  Eq.  Jnr.  J  1193; 

nel  (1903),  2  Ch.  1 ;  Peugh  v.  Davis,  96  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  {{  153, 154. 

U.  S.  332 ;  Moonej  v.  Byrne,  163  N.  T. 
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owner  has  obtained  the  mortgage  money,  and  delivered  the 
instrument  to  the  mortgagee,  the  parties  by  a  new  contract 
may  cancel  the  mortgage  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the 
mortgagee  may  purchase  the  equity  of  redemption  from  the 
mortgagor,  or  they  may  enter  into  new  agreements  further 
encumbering  or  resti'cting  that  equity.^  So,  of  course,  after 
the  law  day,  the  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed,  and  all  rights  of 
the  mortgagor  thereby  barred  and  destroyed.  The  maxim 
"  Once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage,"  has  no  application  to 
such  subsequent  transactions  as  these,  when  conducted  fairly 
and  in  good  faith.  It  simply  means  that  a  mortgage  shall  not 
be  originated  with  an  inherent  tendency  to  become  an  absolute 
deed  of  conveyance,  a  lease,  or  any  other  form  of  grant,  lien, 
or  contract. 

§  492.  Special  Mortgage  ClanseB.  —  From  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  right  to  redeem,  and  the  adoption  of  the  maxim 
"  Once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage,"  lenders  of  money  on. 
such  securities  as  these  have  frequently  endeavored  to  violate 
the  principle  expressed  by  that  maxim.  Such  attempts  have 
been  uniformly  and  with  complete  success  frustrated  by  courts 
of  equity,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  by  courts  of  law  as  well.* 
Yet  mortgagees,  while  yielding  to  the  force  of  this  principle, 
have  been  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  weave  clauses  into 
the  mortgage  document,  which  do  not  violate  that  maxim,  and 
yet  are  of  great  utility  to  them  in  preserving  and  enforcing 
their  rights  against  the  borrowers  and  the  properties.  The 
most  important  of  such  clauses  are  the  power  of  sale  clause, 
the  interest  clause,  the  tax  and  assessment  clause,  the  in- 
surance clause,  the  receiver's  clause,  the  gold  clause,  and  a 
clause  relative  to  the  effects  that  may  be  produced  upon  the 
rights  of  the  parties  by  subsequent  tax  legislation.  These 
clauses  are  to  be  next  explained  in  the  order  mentioned. 

§  498.  Power  of  Sale.  —  A  very  common  clause  in  a  mort- 
gage is  one  providing  that,  on  the  maturity  of  the  debt,  the 
mortgagee  shall  have  the  power  to  sell  the  property,  and  that, 
after  reimbursing  himself  out  of  the  proceeds,  he  shall  return 
any  surplus  to  the  mortgagor  or  to  his  successor  in  interest.^ 

1  Reeye  v.  Lisle  (1902),  App.  Cas.  De  Lancey  v.  Finnegan,  86  Minn.  255 ; 

461 ;  Russell  0.  Southard,  12  How.  (53  Wilson    v.    Vanstone,   112    Mo.   315; 

U.  8.)  139,  154;  Harrison  v.  Trustees  Thomas,  Mort  $$  30,  678. 
of   PhUlipe  Academy,  12  Mass.  456;  <  Ibid. 

Odell   V.   Montross,    68   N.    T.   499 ;  *  Bell  Mining  Co.  v.  Butte  Bank, 

Ereamer  v.  Adelsberger,  122  N.  T.  467 ;  156  U.  S.  470, 477 ;  Elliott  v.  Wood,  45 
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In  execnting  this  power,  the  creditor  acts  in  a  fidnciarjr 
capacity  and  is  governed  generally  by  the  rules  and  principles 
which  control  the  actions  of  trustees.^  Therefore,  he  can  not 
validly  purchase  at  his  own  sale  without  permission  of  the 
court ;  he  must  use  all  reasonable  means  to  make  the  property 
bring  the  highest  possible  price,  and  he  must  act  in  disposing 
of  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  mortgagor.* 

Since  a  power  of  this  kind  is  usually  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, it  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  its  creator.^  In  many  common-law  jurisdictions,  it  has 
been  held  assignable  and  capable  of  passing  with  an  ordinary 
transfer  of  the  mortgaged  Its  assignability,  however,  when  it 
is  not  made  to  the  mortgagee  ^^and  his  assigns,"  has  been 
denied  in  other  jurisdictions.^  And,  in  still  others,  this  matter 
is  settled  by  statute,  in  effect  like  that  of  New  York,  which 
provides  that  ^^  where  a  power  to  sell  real  property  is  given 
to  a  mortgagee,  or  to  a  grantee  in  any  other  conveyance  in- 
tended to  secure  the  payment  of  money,  the  power  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  security,  and  vests  in,  and  may  be  executed  by 
any  person  who,  by  assignment  or  otherwise,  becomes  entitled 
to  the  money  so  secured  to  be  paid."  * 

The  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage  is,  of  course,  entirely 
incidental  to  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  debt  Therefore, 
the  extinguishment  of  that  debt  terminates  the  power,  and  an 
attempted  subsequent  execution  thereof  is  a  nullity  J  (a) 

(a)  In  the  New  York  short  form  of  mortgage,  this  covenant  ia :  **  That 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  pay  the  indebtedness  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  if  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of  any  part  thereof,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  Jiave  power  to  sell  the  premises  therein  de- 
scribed  according  to  law."  Real  Prop.  L.  f  223,  Schedule  C.  And  the 
meaning  of  this,  as  it  was  formerly  expressed  more  in  detail,  and  as  ex- 

N.  T.  71;  Eaton  v.  Whiting,  8  Pick.  v.  Jones,  63  Mo.  195 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts, 

(Mass.)  484 ;  Clark  v.  Condit,  18  N.  J.  ((  603  k,  602  d. 

Eq.  3.^8;  Thomas,  Mort.  (1100.  *  Cooke  r.  Crawford,  13  Sim.  98; 

1  Ibid.;  2  PenyoD  Trusts,  ||  602  o,  Chilton  r.  Brooks,  71   Md.  445,  450; 

602  p.  Stanley  v.  Kempton,  59  Me.  472 ;  2  Rob- 

*  Ibid. ;  I  387,  iupra.  bins,  Mort  p.  890;  Jones,  Mort.  §{  826, 

*  Hunt  V.  Rousemaniere,  8  Wheat  1792,  1796. 

(21  U.  S.)  174,  201 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  •  N.  Y.  L.   1896,  ch.  547,   §   126; 
I  602  h.    See  contra,  where  the  mort-  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  {  1871 ;  Water- 
gage  is  only  a  lien,  Banra  v,  Raley,  53  man  v.  Webster,  108  N.  T.  157, 164. 
S.  C.  32 ;  Wilkins  v.  McGehee,  86  Qa.  ^  Bunce  v.  Reed,  16  Barb.  (N.  T.) 
764.  847 ;  Beatie  r.  Butler,  21  Mo.  313.    See, 

*  Brown  r.  Smith,  116  Mass.  108;  generally,  as  to  such  powers,  S  Wash. 
Saoford  v.  Kane,  133  lU.  199;  Picketl  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  ff  1003-1016. 
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§  494.  Interest  Clause.  —  Accumulations  of  interest  on  the 
mortgage  debt  rapidly  diminish  the  value  of  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, and  thereby  impair  the  mortgagee's  security.  In 
mortgages  having  several  years  to  run,  it  is  essential  that  this 
contingency  be  provided  against.  A  very  common  clause, 
therefore,  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  mortgagor  fail  to  pay 
any  instalment  of  interest  within  a  specified  number  of  days 
(usually  thirty)  after  it  is  due,  the  whole  amount  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  shall  thereupon,  at  the  election  of 
the  mortgagee,  become  due  and  payable.^  This  enables  the 
mortgage  to  be  foreclosed  for  all  that  it  secures,  in  case  of  such 
continued  failure  to  pay  interest  And  it  is  generally  held 
that,  after  an  instalment  of  interest  has  remained  due  and 
unpaid  for  the  specified  time,  the  mortgagee  has  an  absolute 
right  to  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest ;  and  the 
tender  thereafter  of  simply  what  is  due  by  way  of  interest  will 
not  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  foreclose  for  both  principal  and 
interest.^  (a) 

§•  495.  Tax  and  Assessment  Clause.  —  Since  taxes,  assess- 
ments, water-rates,  and  like  public  charges,  when  they  attach 
to  the  land,  become  liens  prior  to  all  others,  and  thereby  en- 
danger the  mortgage  security,  a  quite  usual  and  beneficent 
clause  in  such  instruments  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  public 
charge  of  this  character  become  a  lien  upon  the  land  and  re- 
plained  in  the  text,  is  set  out  in  Real  Prop.  L.  §  219,  snbd.  2.  For  the 
similar  covenant  in  mortgages  on  leaseholds,  see  Real  Prop.  L.  §  237, 
Schedule  D,  as  explained  in  §  235,  subd.  1. 

(a)  In  the  New  York  short  form  of  mortgage,  this  clause,  and  the  tax 
and  assessment  clause  explained  in  the  following  section  of  the  text,  are 
combined  as  follows  :  *'  And  it  is  further  expressly  agreed  that  the  whole 
of  said  principal  sum  shall  become  due  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part  after  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  of  principal  or 
of  interest  for  .  .  .  days,  or  after  default  in  the  payment  of  any  tax  or 
assessment  for  .  .  .  days  after  notice  and  demand. "  Real  Prop.  L.  §  223, 
Schedule  C.  And  the  meaning  of  this,  as  it  was  formerly  expressed  more 
in  detail,  and  as  explained  in  the  text,  is  set  out  in  Real  Prop.  L.  §  219, 
subd.  1.  For  the  similar  covenants  in  mortgages  on  leaseholds,  see  Real 
Prop.  L.  §  237,  Schedule  D,  as  explained  in  §  235,  subd.  4. 

1  Malcolm  v.  Allen,  49  N.  Y.448;  334;  Cnrran  v,  Hoaston,  201  HL  442; 

Bennett  v.  Steyenson,  53  N.  T.  508 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  228,  229. 

Noyes  v,  Anderson,  124  N.  Y.  175,  180;  «  Ibid.;  Hothom  v,  Lonis,  52  N.  Y. 

Atkinson  v,  Walton,  162  Pa.  St  219;  App.  Diy.  218;  Rosche  t^.  Koemowski, 

Baldwin  v.  Van  Vorst,  10  N.  J.  Eq.  61  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  23 ;  Thomas,  Mort. 

577 ;  Boshfield  v,  Meyer,  10  Ohio  St.  §  230.    See  HoweU  v.  Western  B.  Co., 


94  U.  8.  463. 
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main  unpaid  for  a  specified  number  of  days  (usually  sixty  or 
ninety)  thereafter,  or  after  that  number  of  days  from  notice  to 
the  mortgagor  and  demand  that  he  pay  the  same,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  mortgage  debt,  pnncipal  and  interest,  shall 
then,  at  the  election  of  the  mortgagee,  become  due  and  pay- 
able.^ The  failure  to  keep  down  these  encumbrances,  as 
required  by  this  clause,  justifies  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage 
in  substantially  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph.^  (a) 

§  496.  Insoranoe  Claase. —  It  is  generally  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  mortgagor  shall  keep  the  buildings  on  the 
property  insured  against  loss  by  fire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgagee.  By  the  clause  which  effectuates  this,  it  is  stip- 
ulated either  that  the  mortgagor  shall  obtain  the  policy  of 
insurance  in  his  own  name,  and  assign  it  to  the  mortgagee,  or 
have  the  insurance  made  payable  in  case  of  loss  to  the  latter 
as  his  interest  may  appear.  Or,  sometimes  provision  is  made 
that  the  mortgagor  will  pay  the  premiums  to  the  mortgagee, 
who  shall  thereupon  take  out  the  insurance  in  his  own  name. 
It  is  usually  added,  in  either  form  of  stipulation,  that,  if  the 
mortgagor  fail  to  perform  the  provisions  thereof,  the  mort- 
gagee may  insure  in  his  own  name,  pay  the  premiums,  and  add 
the  amount  thereof  to  the  mortgage  debt  All  that  the  mort- 
gagee can  require  under  such  a  clause  as  this  is  that  the  amount 
of  insurance  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  that  may  grow  due 
upon  the  mortgage,  even  though  the  buildings  on  the  prop- 
erty may  be  worth  materially  more.*  (a) 

(a)  For  the  New  York  form  of  this  clause,  see  the  preceding  section 
note  (a). 

(a)  In  the  New  York  short  form  of  mortgage,  this  covenant  is :  ^  That 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  keep  the  buildings  on  the  said  premises 
insured  against  loss  by  fire  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee."  Real  Prop. 
L.  §  223,  Schedule  C.  And  the  meaning  of  this,  as  it  was  formerly  ex- 
pressed more  in  detail,  and  as  explained  in  the  text,  is  set  out  in  Real 
Prop.  L.  §  219,  subd.  3.  For  the  similar  covenant  in  mortgages  on  lease- 
holds, see  Real  Prop.  L.  §  237,  Schedule  D,  as  explained  in  §  235,  subd.  2  ; 
and  see  also  subd.  3. 

1  Leopold  V.  Hallheimer,  1  N.  T.  pajment  as  soon  as  his  attention  was 
App.  Div.  202 ;  Condon  v.  Maynard,  71  called  to  the  default,  and  the  mortgagee 
Md.  601 ;  Pope  v.  Dnrant,  26  Iowa,  233.  goffered  no  injorj  from  the  delay.  Ver- 

2  Ibid.  But  foredosnre  will  not  be  Planck  v.  Godfrey,  42  N.  Y.  App.  Dir. 
permitted  for  a  mere  technical  or  acci-  16. 

dental  failure  to  pay  such  charges,  when  *  Thomas,    Mort  §   82.      Such   a 

it  is  shown  that  the  mortgagor  made      clause  must  exist,  in  order  to  require  the 
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§  497.  Receiver'*  Clause.  —  The  receiver's  clause  provides 
that,  after  default  in  payment  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor, 
the  mortgagee  shall  be  at  liberty,  after  commencing  proceed- 
ings to  foreclose  the  mortgage  (and  sometimes  without  this), 
and  on  a  specified  number  of  days'  notice  (usually  ten),  to  apply 
to  the  court  for  and  have  appointed  a  receiver  of  the  rents  and 
profits,  who  shall  manage  the  estate,  lease,  pay  expenses,  make 
repairs,  etc.,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  shall  be 
protected.  This  is  in  itself  a  useful  clause;  but  it  does  not 
supersede  the  general  equitable  principle  which  enables  a 
mortgagee  at  any  time,  and  without  such  express  stipulation, 
on  being  able  to  show  that  his  security  is  being  impaired,  to 
have  a  receiver  appointed,  who  shall  take  possession  of  the 
property  and  preserve  it  from  loss  for  his  benefit.^ 

§  498.  Gold  ClanBe.  —  A  stipulation  is  frequently  inserted 
—  and  especially  during  times  of  financial  crises,  or  stringency 
in  the  money  market  —  that  both  principal  and  interest,  when 
due,  shall  be  payable  ^'  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the 
present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness."  Such  a  provision  is 
more  apt  to  exist  in  long  mortgages  than  in  short  ones,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  made  in  prosperous  times.  It  is  a  valid 
stipulation,  and  its  existence  does  not  cause  any  additional 
encumbrance  on  the  land.^ 

§  499.  ClanBe  Relative  to  Mortgage  Tax  Laws.  —  In  states 
in  which  the  taxes  on  real  property  are  paid  in  full  by  the 
mortgagor,  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  lien,  a 
mortgagee  rarely  pays  any  tax  on  the  indebtedness  to  him- 
self, although  in  theory  it  may  be  taxable.  In  such  states,  be- 
cause of  agitation  in  favor  of  compelling  all  mortgages  as  such 
to  be  taxed  by  enabling  the  mortgagor  to  have  the  amount  of 
tax  upon  the  mortgage  deducted  from  the  tax  otherwise  pay- 
able by  himself,  a  clause  is  frequently  inserted  in  the  instru- 
ment to  the  effect  that,  if  any  law  be  enacted  giving  such  right 
or  a  similar  one  to  the  mortgagor,  the  entire  mortgage  debt, 
both  principal  and  interest,  shall  then  become  due  and  payable. 

mortgagor  to  insure  for  the  benefit  of  App.  Div.  446;  Harris  r.  Taylor,  22  N. 

the  mortgagee;  and,  when  it  does  ex-  Y.  App.    Div.   109;     Thomas,    MorL 

ist,  it  does  not  constitnie  a  covenant  §  895 ;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §§  577,  578. 
running  with  the  land.     Farmers*  Loan  «  Bronson  v.  Bodes,  7  Wall.  (74  U. 

&  Trust  Co.  V.  Penn  Plate  Glass  CJo.,  S.)  229;  Blanch  v.  Sadlier,  153  N.  Y. 

186  tJ.  S.  434.  551 ;  Hartigan  v.  Smith,  19  N.  Y.  App. 

1  Browning  v.  Sire,  56  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  173. 
Div.  399 ;  Eidlitz  v.  Lancaster,  40  N.  Y. 
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The  enactment  of  sach  a  statute  would  thereopon  enable  the 
mortgagee  to  proceed  with  a  foreclosure  suit.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently added,  in  this  connection,  that,  if  the  amount  of  such 
a  tax  plus  the  interest  stipulated  for  in  the  mortgage  shall  not 
exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest  after  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law,  the  mortgagor  shall  pay  all  of  such  tax  in  addition  to  the 
interest  reserved  in  the  mortgage.^  In  states  which  have 
stringent  usury  laws,  this  last  clause  is  required  to  be  carefully 
worded,  so  that  it  shall  not  result  in  any  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  usury,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  stipulated 
rate  of  interest  plus  the  added  tax  may  exceed  the  l^al  rate  of 
interest,  (a) 

§500.  CoTenante  for  TlUe. — In  addition  to  the  special 
clauses  above  enumerated,  mortgages  frequently  contain  or- 
dinary covenants  for  title  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor,  such 
as  those  of  warranty,  further  assurance,  against  encumbrances, 
etc.  These  covenants  operate  in  the  mortgage  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  in  a  deed.' 

(a)  In  New  York,  mortgages  are  taxable.  L.  1896,  ch.  908,  §  3.  fiat, 
because  the  mortgagor  must  pay  taxes  on  the  fall  assessed  valoe  of  the 
realty  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagee  in  many 
instances  is  never  reached  by  the  tax-assessors.  If  the  mortgagor  could 
have  a  reduction  because  of  the  mortgage,  he  would  uniformly  claim  it, 
and  the  mortgagee  would  then  be  taxed  for  the  amount  so  taken  from  the 
mortgagor — as  is  done,  for  example,  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  a  law  permitting  this,  and  becoming  operative 
during  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  that  such  a  clause  is  put  into  mortgages 
in  states  like  New  York.  It  is  familiarly  known  in  that  state  as  the 
••Brundage  Clause." 


1  When  the  mortgagor  fidls  to  paj 
taxes  as  his  datj  reqairee,  the  mortga- 
gee maj  paj  them  and  add  the  amount 
to  the  mortgage  debt,  even  without  the 
aid  of  anj  stipulation  to  that  effect  in 
the  instmrnent.  Sadenberg  v.  Elj,  90 
N.  Y.  257;  Thomas,  Mort.  {  691; 
Jones,  Mort.  H  1080,  1184.    Bat  this 


clanse  is  to  obviate  the  neoessttj  for  his 
continaooslj  making  such  pajments,  and 
thereby  endangering  the  securitj  for  the 
mortgage  debt. 

s  Jones,  Mort.;  68;  Thomas,  Mort. 
{  27 ;  §  461,  Bupra;  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch. 
647,  S  219,  subd.  4. 
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MOBTOAOES  —  SPECIAL  EQUITIES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM  —  PRI- 
ORITIES AND  RECORD  —  DISCHARGING  AND  EXTINGUISHING 
MORTGAGES. 


Special  Equities  <usociated  with 

Mortgages, 
§  501.   The  four  equities. 
§  502.  Contribution  to  redeem. 
§  503.  Exoneration. 
§  504.   Subrogation. 
§  505.  Marshalling. 

Priorities  and  Record. 

§  506.  Priorities  when  mortgages 
are  not  recorded. 

§  507.  Priority  among  equitable 
mortgages. 

§508.  Priority  among  legal 
mortgages  when  neither  is  recorded. 

§  509.  Priority  among  legal  and 
equitable  mortgages. 

§  510.  Priority  among  mortgages 
and  judgments. 

§  511.  Priority  among  mortgages 
and  other  liens. 

§  512.  Record  of  mortgages  — 
Its  effects  on  priority. 

§  513.  Tacking  —  Consolidation 
—  Future  advances  —  Greneral  nat- 
ure of  these  principles. 

§  514.  Tacking  of  mortgages. 


§  515.   Consolidation  of  m o r t - 

§  516.  Mortgages  to  coyer  future 
adyances. 

Discharging  and  Extinguishing 
Mortgages. 

§  517.  Ways  of  discharging. 

§  518.  Release  of  mortgage. 

§  519.  Payment  of  mortgage. 

§  520.  Fund  for  payment  of  mort- 
gage debt. 

§  521.   (a)  Payment   wheu  pri^ 
mary  obligor  has  died. 

§  522.   (b)  Payment  when  mort- 
gagor has  aliened  the  land. 

§  523.   Tender  of  mortgage  debt. 

§524.  Extinguishment,  or 
merger. 

§  525.  Extinguishment,  or  mer- 
ger, at  law. 

§526.  Extinguishment,  or 
merger,  in  equity. 

§  527.  New  agreement,  or  accord 
and  satisfaction. 

§  528.  Statute  of  Limitations. 

§529.   Defenses     against 
mortgages. 


Special  Equities  associated  with  Mortgages. 

§  501.  The  Four  Equities.  —  In  connection  with  the  mort- 
gage and  its  payment,  the  four  equitable  rights  of  contribution, 
exoneration,  subrogation,  and  marshalling  find  frequent  appli- 
cation.   A  separate  discussion  is  needed  as  to  each  of  these. 
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§  502.  Contrlbutloii  to  redeem.  —  Since  a  mortgagee  can 
oi'dinarilj  demand  payment  in  full  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  lien,  persons  frequently  redeem  from  the  mort- 
gage by  paying  the  entire  debt,  who  are  only  part  owners  of 
the  land,  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  are  not  equitably  bound  to 
bear  the  whole  burden.  He  who  so  redeems  becomes  entitled 
to  contribution  from  his  co-obligors.  This  right  exists,  for  ex- 
ample, against  other  joint  debtors,  or  owners  in  common,  or 
co-sureties,  and  generally  against  persons  standing  on  the  same 
plane  of  obligation  as  the  party  who  pays  the  debt.^  The 
right  accrues  in  one's  favor  as  soon  as  he  has  paid  more  than 
his  share  of  the  mortgage  debt  Thus,  if  A,  B,  and  C  be 
equally  obligated  as  co-sureties  on  the  bond  which  is  secured 
by  the  mortgage,  A  has  a  right  of  contribution  against  B  and  C 
as  soon  as  he  has  properly  paid  more  than  his  one  third  of  the 
indebtedness.  And  he  need  not  wait  to  be  sued  for  the  debt, 
but  may  pay  it  voluntarily,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  against  6  and  C  for  their  contributive  shares.^ 
His  best  course  of  procedure  for  this  purpose  is  to  sue  them 
together  in  equity,  since  in  that  court  he  may  join  in  one  suit 
all  who  are  liable  to  contribute,  may  recover  contribution  rat- 
ably against  those  of  them  who  are  solvent  if  some  turn  out  to 
be  insolvent,  and,  if  some  of  them  have  died,  he  may  join  their 
executors  or  administrators  in  the  one  proceeding,  and  thus  re- 
cover their  proportionate  shares  against  their  estates.  At  law, 
the  death  of  any  of  the  co-obligors  relieves  his  estate  from  the 
liability  to  contribute,  the  insolvency  of  any  one  of  them  does 
not  increase  the  amount  which  the  others  must  contribute,  but 
they  pay  simply  the  proportionate  parts  which  they  are  deemed 
to  have  contracted  for  at  the  outset,  and  each  must  be  sued 
separately,  thus  requiring  as  many  distinct  actions  as  there  are 
contributors.*  Thus,  if  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  co-sureties,  and 
after  A  had  paid  the  debt  he  discovered  that  B  was  insolvent, 
at  law  he  could  recover  only  one  fourth  of  the  debt  from  C,  and 
the  same  from  D,  and  must  sue  them  each  separately ;  but  in 
equity,  in  one  and  the  same  proceeding,  he  could  recover  one 

1  Whiting  V,  Barke.  L.  R.  10  Eq.  N.  H.  475 ;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  328 ; 

539 ;  EUesmere  Brewery  Co.  v.  Cooper  3  Pom.  Eq.  Jnr.  §  1222. 
(1896),  1  Q.  B.  75 ;  Swaine  v.  Perine,  5  «  Davies  v.  Hamphries,  6  M.  &  W. 

Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  482  ;  Wells  r.  Miller,  153  ;  Morgan  v.  Smith,  70  N.  Y.  537  ; 

66  N.  Y.  255  ;  Blake  v.  Traders'  Bank,  Steams,  Saretyship,  $  286. 
145  Mass.   13;  Brown  r.   Simons,  44  *  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  $  329;  Baj- 

lies,  Snr.  &  Guar.  pp.  317-^19. 
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third  of  the  debt  from  each  of  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
A  found  that  B  had  died  solvent,  in  equity,  but  not  at  law,  he 
could  recover  one  quarter  of  the  debt  from  B's  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, thus  leaving  C  and  D  each  obligated  for  the  same 
share  (one  quarter)  of  the  amount  paid  by  A  to  the  creditor.^ 

§  508.  Bzoneration.  —  When  one  who  is  secondarily  liable 
pays  the  mortgage  debt  or  any  part  thereof,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed  in  full  by  the  primary  debtor ;  and  this  is  the  equity 
of  exoneration.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  right  of  a  surety 
against  the  mortgagor.  He  may  pay  the  debt  before  or  after 
its  maturity,  and  as  one  lump  payment  or  in  instalments,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  mature,  may  have  his  action  against  the 
primary  obligor  for  as  much  as  has  been  so  paid.^  The  chief 
qualification  to  this  equity,  which  is  to  be  noted,  is  that  the 
party  thus  secondarily  liable  can  not  speculate  in  the  trans- 
action at  the  expense  of  the  borrower.  Therefore,  if  he  suc- 
ceed in  extinguishing  the  debt  by  paying  only  a  portion  of  it, 
or  by  satisfying  it  in  depreciated  currency,  or  by  some  other 
method  advantageous  to  himself,  he  can  recover  against  the 
principal  debtor  only  the  fair  value  of  what  he  has  himself 
expended,  together  with  the  costs  and  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  in  so  discharging  the  mortgage  debt.® 

§  604.  Sabrogatioii.  —  When  any  obligor  other  than  the 
principal  debtor  pays  the  mortgage  debt,  by  the  equity  of  sub- 
rogation he  is  entitled  to  the  mortgage  security  and  all  other 
collaterals  held  by  the  creditor.*  In  most  jurisdictions,  this  in- 
cludes also  any  judgment  for  the  debt  which  the  mortgagee 
may  have  obtained  against  the  principal  obligor.*  The  clear 
equity  here  is  that  the  creditor  holds  the  mortgage  and  all 
other  collaterals  in  a  semi-trust  capacity,  and  can  not  deal  with 
them  to  the  injury  of  sureties  or  other  secondary  obligors  and 
still  hold  the  latter  fully  liable  for  the  debt.     Therefore,  if  by 

^  Last    preceding    note ;     Stearns,  131  N.  Y.  262 ;  Merchants'  &  Mannf . 

Suretyship,  §§  289-294.  Bk.  ».  Cummings,  149  N.  Y.  860,  364  ; 

a  Aguilar  v,  Aguilar,  5  Madd.  414;  Hajes  v.  Ward,  4  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 

Dowse  V,  Gorton   (1891),    App.    Cas.  180 ;  GaskiU  ».  Wales's  Ex'rs,  36  N.  J. 

190 ;   Galin  v.  Neimcewicz's  Ex'rs,  11  Eq.  527  ;  Beaver  v.  Slanker,94  HI  175  ; 

Wend.   (N.  Y.)  312;  Bispham's  Prin.  Cockrum  v.  West,  122  Ind.  872;  Bisp- 

Eq.  §  831.  ham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  335. 

»  Ibid. ;  Steams,  Suretyship,  §§  296-  *  Prairie  State  Bk.  v.  United  States, 

300.  164  U.  S.  227  ;  Mansfield  v.  Mayor,  etc. 

<  ^tna  Life  Ins.  Co.  t;.  Middleport,  of  New  York,  165  N.  Y.  208 ;  Bispham's 

124  U.  S.  534.  545;    Howard  v,  Rob-  Prin.  Eq.  §  336;  Steams,  Suretyship, 

bins,  170  N.  Y.  498;  Pease  v.  Egan,  §266. 
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his  negligence  or  wilful  act  he  lose  the  mortgage  security  or 
any  part  of  the  same,  or  wrongfully  return  it  to  the  borrower, 
those  parties  who  stand  in  the  position  of  sureties  for  the  debt 
are  released  pro  tanto} 

Assistance  may  be  here  rendered  in  appreciating  the  three 
equities  of  contribution,  exoneration,  and  subrogation  by  the 
following  example.  Suppose  A  to  be  the  mortgagee,  B  the 
mortgagor,  and  G  and  D  co-sureties  for  B.  If  C  should  pay 
the  entire  debt  when  due,  he  would  have  against  D  the  right 
of  contribution,  against  B  that  of  exoneration,  and  against  A 
that  of  subrogation.*  He  could  not  speculate  in  these  equities, 
nor  recover  more  than  he  himself  had  expended ;  but  he  could 
proceed  with  them,  either  successively  or  concurrently,  until 
complete  justice  was  worked  out  among  all  the  interested 
parties  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  court  of 
equity, 

§  505.  KarshaUing.  —  By  the  equitable  doctrine  of  marshall- 
ing, funds  available  for  the  payment  of  two  or  more  debts  are 
required  to  be  so  utilized  that  each  creditor  shall  share  equit- 
ably therein.  Thus,  if  A  hold  a  mortgage  on  two  lots  of  land, 
and  B  hold  a  subordinate  mortgage  on  one  of  them,  A  must 
obtain  payment  of  his  claim  from  the  property  in  such  manner 
as  to  depreciate  as  little  as  possible  the  security  for  B's  mort- 
gage. Therefore,  if  A  foreclose  and  proceed  to  sell  the  land, 
equity  will  either  compel  him  to  sell  in  the  first  instance  that 
lot  on  which  B  has  no  claim,  and  to  stop  there  if  it  pay  A*s 
debt ;  or,  more  commonly,  will  permit  A  to  sell  either  lot,  and, 
if  any  property  remain  after  his  claim  is  satisfied,  will  subro- 
gate B  to  such  surplus  for  the  payment  of  his  claim.' 

One  of  the  most  frequent  applications  of  the  doctrine  of 
marshalling  to  mortgage  transactions  is  made  in  determining 
the  order  in  which  the  various  lots  of  land  covered  by  a  blanket 
mortgage  on  them  all  shall  be  sold  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt 
The  three  groups  of  cases  which  may  thus  arise  may  be  best 
explained  by  concrete  illustrations,  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Suppose  the  mortgagor  of  ten  lots  of  land,  numbered 
from  1  to  10  consecutively,  sells  those  numbered  from  1  to  8  in 

^  Last  preceding  note;    Stembach  *  Eyertsonv.Booth,  19John8.(N.T.) 

V.  Friedman,  34  N.  T.  App.  Div.  534 ;  486,  493 ;  Ingalls  v.  Morgan,  10  N.  T. 

Stearns,  SnretTship,  §  274.  178,  186 ;  Qrovea  v,  Sentell,-  153  U.  S. 

>  Fnmold  v.  Bank  of  Missouri,  44  465,  482 ;  Miller  v.  Cook,  135  N.  T. 

Mo.  336.  190 ;  Biipham's  Frin.  £q.  {{  340,  341. 
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that  order,  each  to  a  separate  purchaser,  who  either  obtains  a 
warranty  deed  or  pays  the  purchase  price  of  his  lot  in  full  on 
the  faith  that  the  blanket  mortgage  will  be  fully  discharged  by 
the  mortgagor.  If,  now,  the  borrower  fail  to  pay  the  debt,  then, 
on  foreclosure  of  the  blanket  mortgage,  lots  numbers  9  and  10 
must  be  first  sold,  and  if  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  mortgage, 
number  8  must  be  sold  next,  and  next  number  7,  and  so  on, 
backwards,  in  the  inverse  order  of  alienation  by  the  mortgagor. 
This  is  the  requirement  in  England  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
United  States.^  And  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is 
that,  if  the  mortgage  had  been  foreclosed  after  the  mortgagor 
had  sold  only  one  lot,  i.  e.,  number  1,  the  other  nine  lots  should 
be  disposed  of  before  number  1  should  be  taken.  Therefore, 
number  1  should  be  sold  last  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage 
debt ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  number  2  should  be  sold 
next  to  the  last,  and  number  8  before  number  2,  and  so  on.^ 

(b)  If  any  purchaser  of  one  of  the  lots  covered  by  a  blanket 
mortgage  assume  the  entire  mortgage  debt,  and  agree  to  pay 
the  same  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  his  property,  or  if  he 
otherwise  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the  mortgagor,  then 
his  lot  is  to  be  first  sold  for  the  discharge  of  the  mortgage,  and 
if,  as  might  sometimes  happen,  several  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  lots  so  covered  successively  assume  the  entire  mortgage 
obligation,  or  more  of  it  than  their  fair  shares  respectively, 
then  the  equity  of  marshalling  would  require  their  lots  to  be 
sold  in  their  direct  order  of  alienation,  i.  e.,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  were  respectively  purchased  from  the  mortgagor.® 
This  is  not,  of  course,  a  common  occurrence ;  but  it  exhibits 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

(c)  Lastly,  it  sometimes  occurs  that,  after  executing  a 
blanket  mortgage  on  a  number  of  lots  of  land  (say  ten),  the 
mortgagor  sells  the  lots  separately  to  distinct  purchasers,  each 
of  whom  expressly  takes  his  lot  subject  to,  or  assumes  and 
agrees  to  pay,  his  proportionate  share  of  the  blanket  mortgage. 

1  Farrington    o.   Forrester    (189S),  §§  1621,  1622.    See,  contra^  Dickey  v, 

3  Ch.  461 ;  Clowet  v.  Dickeoson,  5  Johos.  Thompflon,  8  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  312. 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  285;   Libbj  r.  Tnfts,  121  a  Ibid. 

N.  Y.  172 ;  Bogers  v.  Smith,  75  N.  Y.  •  Bonne   v,  Lynde,  91  N.  Y.  92 ; 

App.  DiT.  141 ;  George  v.  Wood,  9  Allen  Chase  v.  Woodbury,  6  Cosh.  (Mass.) 

(Mass.),  80;  Sanford  i;.  Hill,  46  Conn.  143;  Cashing  v.  Ayer,  25  Me.  883; 

42 ;  Thomas,  Mort  §  271 ;  Jones,  Mort.  Tompkins  v.  Wiltberger,  66  BL  885 ; 

Jones,  Mort.  { 1622. 
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In  such  a  case  there  is  no  special  eqaitj  amongst  them  in  case 
the  blanket  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  and  the  mortgagee  may  sell 
the  lots  in  any  order  that  he  may  select.  But,  if  the  mortgage 
be  satisfied  by  a  sale  of  any  number  less  than  the  ten  lots,  those 
purchasers  from  the  mortgagor  who  have  thos  lost  their  proper- 
ties are  entitled  to  contribution  from  such  purchasers  whose 
lots  are  not  sold  on  foreclosure  of  the  blanket  mortgage.*  A 
case  like  this  also  arises  when  tenants  in  common  or  joint 
tenants  or  other  co-owners  of  land  unite  in  mortgaging  the 
whole  of  it,  share  ratably  in  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage,  and 
subsequently  partition  the  mortgaged  property  amongst  them- 
selves. Their  equities  are  then  equal,  and  neither  can  require 
that  on  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  another's  land  shall  be  sold 
before  his  own.  Also,  the  same  right  of  contribution  exists  in 
favor  of  those  whose  lots  are  then  taken  to  pay  the  mortgage 
debt* 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  when  a  blanket  mortgagee  who  has 
notice  of  the  facts  and  equities  releases  some  of  the  lots  which 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  separate  purchasers,  if  the 
equities  of  the  lot  owners  are  equal,  as  in  case  (c),  aboTe  ex- 
plained, the  other  lots  are  released  from  the  debt  pro  tanto^ 
that  is,  they  can  not  be  required  to  pay  any  more  than  their 
original  proportionate  share.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blanket  mortgage  cover  lots  amongst  whose  owners  there 
exist  special  equities,  such  as  those  explained  in  cases  (a)  and 
(b)  above,  and  the  mortgagee,  knowing  the  equities,  release 
some  of  the  lots  primarily  obligated,  he  may  thereby  discharge 
entirely  his  claim  against  those  subordinately  encumbered.^ 

Pri<yritie$  and  Record, 

§  506.  Priorities  when  Mortgmges  are  not  recorded. — Leaving 
the  recording  acts  out  of  view  for  the  moment,  the  questions 
as  to  priority  in  right  to  payment  among  different  mortgages 

1  Bernhardt  v,  Lymbamer,  8ft  N.  Y.  •  Stereni  v.  Cooper,  I  Johns.  Ch. 

172;  Wood  v.  Harper,  9  N.  Y.  App.  (N.  Y.)  429;   Parkman  r.  Welch,  19 

Dir.  229;  Thompson  v.  Bird,  »7  N.  J.  Pick.  (Bflass.)  231;  Tajlor  r.  Shorfs 

£q.  175 ;  Sweetzer  v,  Jones,  35  Vt.dl7 ;  Adm'r,  27  Iowa,  961 ;  Thomas,  Hort. 

Monarch  C.  &  M.  Co.  t*.  Hand,  197  BL  {  386. 

288;  3  Pom.  Eq.  Jnr.  ((  1205,  1225;  «  Ibid.;  George  v.  Wood,  f  Allen 

Jones,  Mort.  }  1622.  (Mass.),  80 ;  Howard  v.  Halsey,  8  N.  Y. 

s  GroTes  v.  Sentell,  153  U.  8.  465;  271 ;  Thomas,  Mort  {  277. 
Bernhardt  v.  Lymbomer,  85  N.  Y.  172. 
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themselves,  and  among  mortgages  and  other  important  forms 
of  liens,  may  be  briefly  summarized. 

§  507.  Priority  among  Equitable  Mortgages.  —  Ordinarily, 
equitable  mortgages  are  not  in  such  shape  or  condition  that 
they  can  be  recorded.  When,  therefore,  the  different  holders 
of  two  or  more  of  them  are  contending  for  priority  of  payment, 
their  rights  are  to  be  determined  purely  upon  equitable  princi- 
ples. And  the  maxim,  ^'  Aniong  equal  equities  priority  of  time 
will  prevail,''  usually  decides  the  contest.  That  is,  the  equit- 
able mortgage  which  is  first  in  time  is  first  in'  right,  over  other 
equitable  mortgages  or  purely  equitable  liens.^  But,  in  these 
cases,  the  equality  of  the  equities  may  be  readily  destroyed  so 
as  to  give  the  second  claim  priority  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
second  is  taken  for  value  and  without  notice  of  the  first,  and 
the  first  was  taken  without  paying  value.  And,  "  should  they," 
the  equities,  ^^for  any  reason,  be  unequal  —  should  the  balance 
be  disturbed  by  fraud,  laches,  or  negligence,  the  otherwise 
prior  equity  may  be  postponed."  ^ 

§  508.  Priority  among  Legal  Mortgages  when  neither  is  re- 
corded. —  Substantially  the  same  principles  as  those  invoked  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  apply  among  purely  legal  mortgages 
when  the  rights  are  unaffected  by  the  record  of  any  of  them. 
When  both  are  taken  for  value,  first  in  time  is  first  in  right ; 
and  this  is  true  whether  or  not  the  subsequent  mortgages  are 
taken  with  notice  of  the  existence  of  those  ahead  of  them  in 
time.  But  one  who  pays  value  without  notice  takes  precedence 
of  a  prior  taker  without  value.'  And,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  record  acts  materially  affect  these  questions  of 
priority  among  legal  mortgages.* 

§  509.  Priority  among  Legal  and  Equitable  Mortgages.  —  Still 
leaving  all  effects  of  record  out  of  account,  and  assuming  that 
the  holder  of  a  legal  mortgage  is  contending  with  the  holder  of 
an  equitable  one  for  priority  of  payment,  the  former  uniformly 
prevails  unless  he  has  taken  his  lien  after  the  equitable  mort- 
gage was  taken,  and  either  without  value  (or  in  some  states, 
such  as  New  York,  without  value  paid  at  the  time)  or  with 

1  Phillips  V.  Phillips,  4  DeG.  F.  &  J.  «  Ibid. ;  Ten  Eyck  i;.  Witbeck,  135 

218;   Spring  o.  Short,  90  N.  Y.  538;  N.  Y.  40;  McCracken  v.  Flanagan,  141 

SneU,  Prin.  Eq.  p.  23  et  uq.  N.  Y.  174 ;  Cathcart  v.  Robinson,  5  Pet. 

>  Bispham's  Prin.  £q.  §  45 ;  Jones,  (30  U.  S.)  264 ;   Bispham's  Prin.  £q. 

Mort.  §§  604-606 ;  In  n  Lake  (1903),  §  261. 
1  K.  B.  151.  *  §  512,  infra. 
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notice  of  the  prior  mortgage.^  The  holder  of  the  legal  claim, 
taking  it  with  knowledge  or  notice  of  the  prior  mortgage,  must 
be  bonnd  by  such  notice,  and  stands  second  in  order  of  pay- 
ment. But  whenever  the  legal  mortgage  is  taken  first,  or, 
being  taken  secondly,  is  acquired  and  paid  for  without  notice 
of  the  equitable  rights,  it  has  priority  in  payment*  Its  prece- 
dence in  claim  then  grows  out  of  the  application  of  the  equit- 
able maxim,  ^^  Where  the  equities  are  equal,  the  law  (or  the 
legal  claim)  will  prevail.'*,' 

§  510.  Priority  among  Mortgages  and  Judgmanta.  —  A  judg- 
ment against  a  mortgagor,  when  made  with  direct  reference  to 
the  mortgaged  property,  —  such,  for  example,  as  one  determin- 
ing the  title  to  such  property  or  fixing  the  rights  of  the  claim- 
ants thereof, — in  and  by  its  own  provisions  ordinarily  settles 
all  questions  as  to  priorities  in  the  claims  of  the  parties  to  the 
action  in  which  it  is  obtained.  But  important  controversies 
as  to  priority  in  right  frequently  arise  among  mortgagees  and 
judgment  creditors  of  the  mortgagors,  when  the  judgments  are 
merely  for  sums  of  money,  and  are  caused  to  be  liens  on  the 
land  of  the  judgment  debtors  solely  by  vii^tue  of  statutes  author- 
izing their  docketing  or  other  public  filing  or  registry.  Thus, 
in  most  of  the  United  States,  if  A  obtain  a  judgment  against  B, 
and  have  it  docketed  as  authorized  by  the  statute,  it  becomes 
thereby  a  lien  on  B's  land  then  owned,  or  which  he  may  sub- 
sequently acquire  within  the  time  (varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
years)  prescribed  in  the  statute.^  The  question  then  fre- 
quently arising  is,  shall  this  judgment  or  a  mortgage  on  the 
land  have  priority  ?  Of  course,  a  recorded  mortgage  first  in 
time  has  priority.  The  settled  principle,  also,  in  most  of  the 
states  of  this  country  is  that  an  unrecorded  mortgage,  whether 
legal  or  equitable,  has  priority  over  a  judgment  subsequently 
obtained  against  the  mortgagor,  wheUier  such  judgment  is 
docketed  or  not.^    The  principle  on  which  these  decisions  rest 

1  Le  Nero  v.  Le  Nero,  S  Lead.  Cas.  *  Biipham'i  Prin.  Eq.  {  40. 

Eq.  35 ;  Jones  v.  Van  Doren,  ISO  U.  S.  «  N.  T.  Code  dr.  Pro.  {  1251 ;  Bdl 

684,691;  Drake o. Paige,  1S7  N.T. 562;  v,  Rea,  57  N.  J.  L.  647;  BUck,  Jndg- 

Andenon  v.  Blood,  152  N.   T.  285;  ments,  ${417, 418. 

Martin  v.  Bower,  51  N.  J.  Eq.  452 ;  Pint  •  Jackaon  v.  Dubois,  4  Johns.  (N.  T.) 

Nat  Bk  9.  Connecdcnt  M.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  216;    Schroeder  v.   Gnmey,  73  N.  T. 

129  Ind.  241 ;  Stephens  v,  Weldon,  151  430;  Obermejer  v.  Liebman,  51  N.  Y. 

Pa.  St.  520;  Wamock  o.  Harlow,  96  App.DiT.  247;  Rogers  v.  Abbott,  128 

Cal.  298 ;  Fahn  v.  Blecklej,  55  Ga.  81 ;  Mass.  102 ;   Pierce  v.  Spear,  94  Lid. 

2  Pom.  £q.  Jar.  {  767.  127 ;  Moorman  v.  Gibbs,  75  Iowa,  537 ; 

*  Ibid.  8H»pingtonv.O€achli,49Mo.244;  Fin- 
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is  that  the  mortgagee,  having  advanced  valne  and  acquired  his 
lien  with  special  reference  to  the  real  property  affected  thereby, 
is,  to  that  extent,  a  purchaser  of  the  property;  whereas  the 
judgment  creditor  of  the  mortgagor  did  not  loan  the  money  or 
advance  the  credit,  which  resulted  in  his  judgment,  with  special 
reference  to  the  land,  but,  after  obtaining  the  judgment,  he 
simply  proceeded  by  the  statutory  authority  to  make  it  a  lien 
on  the  realty.  The  purchaser,  —  the  mortgagee,  —  therefore, 
it  is  argued,  should  have  the  preference,  although  the  judgment 
creditor  acquired  his  lien  without  any  notice  of  such  purchas- 
ing  mortgagee's  right  or  claim.^  This  conclusion  is  denied  in 
a  few  of  the  states.^  And  in  all  jurisdictions  it  is  held,  of 
course,  that  a  judgment  duly  docketed  and  made  a  lien  on  real 
property  is  superior,  in  right  to  a  mortgage,  subsequently 
acquired. 

§  511.  Priority  among  Mortgages  and  other  Idens.  —  Me- 
chanics' liens,  liens  of  servants  or  workmen,  unsafe  building 
liens,  liens  by  boards  of  health,  etc.,  are  instances  of  statutory 
claims  against  real  property,  between  which  claims  and  mort- 
gages contests  for  priority  frequently  arise.  Without  going 
into  detail  with  regard  to  these,  it  is  simply  to  be  said  gen- 
erally that  the  statutes  which  authorize  filing  of  such  liens, 
ordinarily,  by  their  express  terms  make  clear  the  order  in  which 
they  may  be  asserted  in  connection  with  other  rights  in  the 
property.  Thus,  for  example,  in  New  York,  a  mechanic's  lien, 
properly  filed,  not  only  takes  priority  over  all  subsequent  mort- 
gages on  the  land,  but  also  over  all  advances  thereafter  made 
on  mortgages  existing,  and  even  recorded,  at  the  time  when  it 
is  filed.* 

§  512.  Record  of  Mortgagee.  —  Its  Bffeots  on  Priority . —  In 
most  parts  of  England,  mortgages  are  not  recorded ;  and  the 
order  of  priority  among  them,  when  there  are  several  on  the 
same  land,  is  readily  determined  by  the  principles  above  ex- 
plained. But,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  United  States,  statutes 
authorizing  the  recording  of  mortgages  make  their  proper  record 

layson  v.  Crooks,  47  Minn.  74 ;  Wilcox-  Board  of  Comm'rs  of  Town  of  Tarboro 

son  V.  MiUer,  49  Cal.  193,  194.    So  of  v.  Micks,  118  N.  C.  162;  Grace  r.  Wade, 

assignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  45  Tex.  622;   McCoy  v.  Rhodes,  11 

and  attachment  liens.    Thomas,  Mort.  How.  (52  U.  8.)  131 ;  S  Pom.  £q.  Jar. 

( 290.  723. 

1  Ibid.  *  N.  Y.  Lien  Law  (L.  1897,  ch.  418), 

*  Hnnt  V.  Swayze,  55  N.  J.  L.  33;  §  IS- 
Stephens  v.  Waldion,  151  Pa.  St  520; 
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constructive  notice  to  all  subsequent  purchasers  and  encum- 
brances of  the  property.^  (a)  Therefore,  the  order  in  which 
adverse  claimants  under  different  mortgages  are  entitled  to 
payment  is  ordinarily  determined  by  the  order  of  the  record  of 
their  instruments,  and,  unless  actual  or  presumptive  notice  is 
brought  home  to  him  whose  mortgage  is  subordinate  in  time,  he 
acquires  the  prior  lien  by  getting  it  first  on  record.  Thus,  if 
the  same  landowner  make  a  mortgage  of  it  to  A,  and  thereafter 
another  mortgage  on  the  same  lot  to  B,  who  has  no  knowledge 
or  notice  of  any  kind  of  A's  claim,  and  B  record  his  mortgage 
first,  B  has  the  first  claim  as  mortgagee  upon  the  land. ' 

The  fact  is  to  be  emphasized  that  these  recording  acts  are 
intended  to  operate,  and  usually  do  so,  only  for  the  benefit  of 
purchasers  and  encumbrancers  who  are  innocent  as  well  as 
diligent.  He  who  loans  money  or  purchases  land  with  actual 
or  presumptive  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  prior  lien  or  en- 
cumbrance thereon,  or  in  many  states,  such  as  New  York,  takes 
a  mortgage  for  a  past  debt,  can  claim  no  benefit  from  his  suc- 
cess in  getting  his  instrument  first  on  record.^  Presumptive 
notice,  as  was  fully  explained  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
trusts,  is  such  as  arises  from  knowledge  of  facts  or  circum- 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  statate  defines  a  conveyance  as  including  a  moit- 
gage  (Real  Prop.  L.  §  240),  and  then  declares  that :  *'  A  conveyance  of 
real  property,  within  the  state,  on  being  duly  acknowledged  by  the  person 
executing  the  same,  or  proved  as  required  by  this  chapter,  and  such  acknow- 
ledgment or  proof  duly  certified  when  required  by  this  chapter,  may 
be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  such  real  prop- 
erty is  situated.  Every  such  conveyance  not  so  recorded  is  void  as  against 
any  subsequent  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
from  the  same  vendor,  his  heirs  or  devisees,  of  the  same  real  property  or 
any  portion  thereof,  whose  conveyance  is  first  duly  recorded."  Real  IV>p. 
L.  §  241,  originally  1  R.  S.  756,  §  1.  The  methods  of  acknowledging  or 
proving  and  recording  and  indexing  the  mortgage  are  set  forth  in  §§  248- 
265  of  the  same  law.  Separate  books  are  required  for  oouTeyances  and 
mortgages.  And  record  of  a  mortgage  in  the  wrong  book  —  the  book  for 
conveyances  —  does  not  make  constructive  notice.  Howelli  p.  Hettrick, 
13  App.  Div.  366. 

1  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  SJ  S40,  S41 ;  *  Ibid. ;  Jackson  v.  Poft.  15  Wend. 

Jones.  Mort.  §  456 ;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  (N.  T.)  588 ;  Pordj  v.  Hantington,  43 

L.  §  1858.    A  mortgage  of  a  leasehold  N.  T.  344;  Boies  v,  Benham,  127  N.  T. 

is  ordinarily  required  to  be  recorded  620 ;  Johnson  v.  Valido  Marble  Co.,  64 

with  real  estate  mortgages.    Lambeek  Vt.  337. 

&  B.  E.  B.  Co.  V.  Kelly,  63  N.  J.  £q.  *  Last  two  preceding  notes ;  Wilcox 

401 ;  State  Trust  Co.  v.  Casino  Co.,  19  v.  Drought,  71  N.  T.  App.  Div.  402; 

N.  T.  App.  Div.  344.  Thomas,  Mort  §(  482-495. 
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stances  actually  existing,  which  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  put 
him  who  has  it,  as  a  reasonable  person,  on  inquiry ;  and  the 
inquiry,  if  properly  prosecuted,  would  reveal  clearly  titles  or 
right  in  question.^ 

Difficult  questions  have  sometimes  been  presented  to  the 
courts  as  to  the  effect  of  the  record  of  an  assignment  of  a  mort- 
gage. There  is  no  doubt  or  controversy  over  the  proposition  that 
such  record  gives  to  the  assignee  for  value  and  without  notice 
priority  over  all  other  assignees  of  the  same  mortgage,  whose 
assignments  are  not  recorded  imtil  after  his.^  But  it  is  held 
in  New  York,  and  probably  in  a  majority  of  the  states  of  this 
country,  that  an  assignee  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration of  a  duly  recorded  mortgage  obtains,  by  virtue  of  his 
purchase  alone,  no  preference  over  a  prior  unrecorded  deed  or 
mortgage,  of  which  he  has  no  notice,  if  his  vendor  had  notice 
of  such  unrecorded  deed  or  mortgage.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage 
alone  is  concerned,  the  assignee  stands  in  the  shoes  of  his 
assignor ;  and,  if  the  mortgage  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  could 
not  prevail  over  the  other  claim  or  title,  no  more  can  it  do  so 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  former.^  It  is  further  held,  however, 
that  the  assignment  of  a  mortgage  is  a  ^^  conveyance  '*  within 
the  meaning  of  the  recording  acts,  which  provide  that  the 
record  of  a  "  conveyance  "  shall  give  priority  to  one  who  holds 
it  for  value  and  without  notice.  Therefore,  while  the  purchase 
alone  of  a  mortgage  does  not  give  the  purchaser  any  priority,  his 
record  of  his  assignment  before  the  record  of  the  deed  or  mort- 
gage over  which  he  is  seeking  to  prevail,  will  give  him  priority 
in  right  over  such  deed  or  mortgage.  Thus,  if  A  hold  an  un- 
recorded mortgage  on  a  lot  of  land,  and  B  acquire  a  subsequent 
mortgage  on  the  same  lot,  with  notice  of  A's  claim,  and  B 
record  his  mortgage,  and  then  assign  it  to  G,  who  has  no  notice 
of  A's  rights,  then,  before  C  records  his  assignment,  A's  mort- 
gage has  the  priority;  but,  if  now  G  record  his  assignment 
before  A  records  his  mortgage,  A's  claim  becomes  thereby  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  G.^ 

§  513.   Tacking  —  Consolidation  —  Fatnre  Advanoes  —  Oen- 

1  As  to  kinds  and  effects  of  notice,  v.  Miller,  137  N.  T.  332 ;  Jones,  Mort. 

see  §  407,  supra.  {  475. 

^  Thomas,  Mort.  §497;  Jones,  Mort  «  Deeker  v.  Boies,  83  N.  T.  215; 

§§  472-474.  Clark  v.  Mackin,  95  N.  T.  346 ;  Thomas, 

s  Deeker  v.  Boies,  83  N.  T.  215, 219 ;  Mort  §  500. 
Frear  v.  Sweet,  118  N.  T.  454 ;  CoUier 
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aral  Vatim  of  theM  Prlnoiplaft.  —  In  England  and  to  some 
extent  in  this  country,  some  peculiar  results  in  the  way  of  com- 
bining mortgages,  or  mortgage  debts  or  payments  upon  them, 
have  grown  out  of  the  combination  of  legal  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples affecting  these  transactions.  To  some  extent  they  are 
regulated  by  the  record  acts,  and  in  other  respects  they  are 
independent  of  those  acto.  The  three  important  classes  of 
such  principles  are  known  as  tacking  mortgages,  consolidating 
them,  and  working  out  mortgages  to  cover  future  advances. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  are  needed  as  to  each  of  these. 

§  514.  Tiiokinc  of  MortgmgM. — Under  the  English  theory 
of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  legal  title  to  the  land  is  vested  in 
the  first  mortgagee;  second,  third,  and  other  subordinate  mort- 
gagees can  acquire  only  equiteble  interests  or  liens.^  All  of 
these  claims  being  generally  in  that  country  unrecorded,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  three  or  more  mortgages  on  the 
same  lot  of  land  are  held  by  mortgagees,  the  subsequent  ones 
of  whom  have  no  knowledge  or  notice  of  the  rights  of  the  prior 
ones.  The  doctrine  of  tacking  may  apply  under  any  such  cir- 
cumstances, whenever  a  mortgagee,  whose  claim  is  inferior  in 
time  but  was  acquired  without  notice  of  any  intervening  mort- 
gage, purchases  the  first  mortgage ;  or  when  the  first  mort- 
gagee buys  up  one  of  such  inferior  mortgages.  The  two 
mortgages  being  thus  obteined  by  the  same  party,  and  one  of 
them  being  a  first  mortgage,  which  gives  to  him  the  legal  title 
to  the  laud,  the  maxim  that  ^'  where  the  equities  are  equal  the 
law  "  (or  legal  title)  "  shall  prevail,"  operates  in  his  favor ;  and 
he  can  have  both  mortgages  paid  off  in  full  before  any  interven- 
ing mortgagee  can  obtain  anything  upon  his  claim.  If,  for 
example,  A  hold  a  first  mortgage,  B  a  second  one,  and  C  a  third 
one,  and  if  G  acquired  his  lien  without  notice  of  B's,  G  may 
purchase  A's  first  mortgage,  or  A  may  purchase  C's  third 
mortgage ;  and  he  who  thus  becomes  the  owner  of  the  two  has 
the  right  of  payment  in  full  of  both  of  them  before  B  can  obtain 
anything  upon  his  mortgage.'  Siuce  G,  when  he  loaned  his 
money  and  took  his  mortgage,  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
B's  mortgage,  his  equity  is  equal  to  B's ;  and,  by  obtaining  the 
legal  title  to  the  land  through  his  purchase  of  the  first  mort- 
gage, he  brings  himself  within  the  operation  of  the  equitable 

1  $  460,  ttf/ira.  8  Ch.  355;  Nicholi  v.  Ridley  (1903), 

*  Manh  v.  Lee,  1  Lead.  Cm.  £q.      W.  N.  49;  Binpham't  Prin.  Eq.  1 158. 
(4th  ed.)  615;  Freeman  v.  Laing  (1899), 
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maxim  above  quoted.  So  B  might  first  purchase  A's  mortgage, 
or  A  purchase  B's ;  and  these  two  could  be  then  tacked  so  as 
to  keep  C's  mortgage  in  its  subordinate  place.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  as  pre-requisites  to  the  operation  of  this  principle  of 
tacking,  the  subordinate  lien  must  have  been  acquired  without 
notice  of  any  intervening  one  which  it  seeks  to  override ;  and  he 
who  invokes  the  principle  must  have  been,  or  must  become,  the 
owner  of  the  first  mortgage  which  embraces  the  legal  title.^ 

In  a  state  like  Massachusetts,  where  the  same  theory  of  a 
mortgage  prevails  as  that  which  exists  in  England,  the  doctrine 
of  tacking  rmgkt  operate  as  a  principle,  but  for  the  fact  that 
mortgages  are  uniformly  recorded ;  but  in  practice  it  can  very 
rarely  occur  in  such  states  that  a  subordinate  mortgage  is  ac- 
quired without  constructive  notice,  by  means  of  the  record,  of 
intervening  claims.  In  the  other  states  of  this  country,  such, 
for  example,  as  New  York,  or  Michigan,  where  the  lien  theory 
of  a  mortgage  prevails,  all  the  mortgages  on  the  same  land, 
however  many  they  may  be,  are  only  liens,  and  none  of  them 
confers  the  legal  title  to  the  land  upon  any  mortgagee.  There- 
fore no  purchase  of  any  number  of  them  can  give  the  legal  title 
(the  law)  to  the  purchaser ;  the  maxim, "  where  the  equities  are 
equal  the  law  shall  prevail,"  can  not  be  invoked  in  favor  of  any 
such  purchaser,  and  the  doctrine  of  tacking,  as  known  to  the 
English  courts,  can  not  possibly  have  any  application.  It  has 
been  wholly  repudiated,  as  a  principle,  in  this  country .^ 

§  515.  Conaolidation  of  Mortgages.  —  Resting  on  the  rule 
of  Btare  decisisj  rather  than  on  any  definite  principle  of  jus- 
tice, it  has  long  been  the  law  of  England  that,  if  one  and  the 
same  creditor  obtain  several  distinct  claims  against  one  and 
the  same  debtor,  he  may  consolidate  them  into  one  entire  de- 
mand, and  insist  that  none  of  them  shall  be  due  until  they  are 
all  due,  and  that  the  whole  resulting  amount  must  then  be  paid 
as  one  debt.*  When  claims  thus  purchased  are  secured  by 
mortgages,  the  same  right  of  consolidation  is  there  extended 
to  the  purchaser ;  he  may  treat  all  of  the  mortgages  which  ho 
holds  against  the  same  mortgagor  or  landowner  as  one  com- 
bined mortgage,  no  part  of  which  is  due  until  all  the  parts  are 
due,  and  which  must  then  be  paid  in  full  by  the  person  against 
whose  lands  the  liens  exist.*    It  has  been  more  than  once  re- 

1  Last  preceding  note.  <  In  re  Salmon  (1903),  1  K.  B.  147  ; 

s  Thomas,  Mort.  §  292 ;  Jones,  Mort.      Pledge  v,  Carr  (1895),  1  Ch.  51. 
§  569 ;  Bispham's  Prin.  Eq.  §  159. 

43 
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cently  admitted  by  the  English  courts  that  this  doctrine  rests 
on  practically  nothing  but  ancient  authority ;  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  affected,  but  not  wholly  abolished  there  by  statute.^ 
In  this  country  it  has  been  genendly  repudiated,  although  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  decisions.^ 

§  516.  Mortgages  to  cover  Fatore  Advanoee.  —  It  frequently 
occurs,  especially  in  connection  with  the  loans  made  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  (commonly  known  as  builders*  loans), 
that  mortgages  are  given  to  secure  advances  of  money  to  be 
made  in  instalments  from  time  to  time.  An  illustration  of 
such  a  transaction  would  be  a  mortgage  for  $15,000,  on  prop- 
erty consisting  of  a  lot  of  land  on  which  a  building  is  to  be 
erected  ;  $5,000  being  paid  down  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  mortgage,  $5,000  more  to  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor  when 
the  house  shall  be  half  completed,  and  the  remaining  $5,000 
when  it  shall  be  wholly  completed.  There  are  rarely  any  diffi- 
cult questions  in  connection  with  this  form  of  mortgage,  if  the 
contract  on  both  sides  be  carried  out  as  originally  contemplated 
by  both  parties.  But,  if  the  builder  —  the  mortgagor  —  bor- 
row money  from  other  parties  and  give  other  mortgages  on  the 
laud,  while  the  building  is  being  erected,  or,  if  judgments  or 
mechanics'  liens  or  other  enforcible  claims  be  filed  against 
the  property  during  that  time,  important  questions  as  to  pri- 
ority in  right  of  payment  frequently  arise.  And  these  are 
questions  raised  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  from  the 
so-called  mortgages  to  cover  future  advances. 

Taking  the  illustration  above  suggested,  where  the  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgagor  are  to  be  in  three  instalments  of 
$5,000  each,  suppose  after  receiving  the  first  payment  of 
$5,000,  the  builder  (mortgagor)  borrows  $10,000  from  another 
party  whom  we  will  call  B,  and  then  the  first  mortgagee,  whom 
we  will  call  A,  goes  on  and  advances  the  second  and  third  in- 
stalments of  $5,000  each  upon  the  property,  and  the  mortgagor 
then  making  default,  the  house  and  lot  fail  to  sell  for  enough 
on  foreclosure  to  pay  off  both  mortgages.  On  the  authority  of 
the  leading  case  in  England  of  Hopkinson  v.  Rolt,^  it  is  held  in 
that  country  that  if  A,  when  he  made  his  second  and  third 

1  Pledge  V,  White  (1896)»  App.  Cas.  Conn.  28S;  Lee  v.  8ton^  5  Gfll  &  J. 

187 ;  Farmer  v.  Pitt  (190S),  1  Ch.  954.  (Md.)  1 ;  LamBon  p.  Snthezland,  13  YU 

*  Jones,  Mort  §  1083.  For  a  few  309. 

cases  in  which  it  has  been  approved,  see  *  9  H.  L.  Cbm.  514. 
Bowan  o.  Sharps'  Rifle  Mfg.  Co,  29 
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advances,  had  notice  of  B's  mortgage,  6  must  be  paid  in  full 
after  A  receives  his  $5,000  first  advanced,  unless,  notwith- 
standing his  notice  of  B's  rights,  A  was  under  a  binding 
obligation  to  make  the  subsequent  advances  of  the  other  two 
instalments  and  had  to  make  them  when  demanded  or  suffer 
damages  for  his  refusal  to  do  so.  That  is,  if  A  were  under 
such  binding  obligation,  or  if  he  made  his  second  and  third 
advances  of  $5,000  each  without  notice  of  B's  mortgage,  then 
A  must  be  paid  in  full  before  B  can  obtain  anything  out  of 
the  property.  Otherwise,  B  must  be  paid  in  full,  after  A  has 
received  back  his  first  instalment  of  $5,000. 

Probably  in  a  majority  of  the  states  of  this  country,  where 
this  vexed  question  has  arisen,  the  English  rule  as  above  stated 
has  been  adopted  and  followed.  As  summarized  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  the  cases  in  such  states  ^  hold  that 
the  lien  of  the  mortgage  to  secure  voluntary  future  advances, 
will  be  postponed  as  to  such  advances  as  are  made  after  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  the  subsequent  mortgage  in  favor  of 
the  holder  of  the  latter."^  But  the  New  York  courts  have 
taken  more  advanced  ground  upon  this  matter,  and  hold  that, 
in  an  illustration  like  that  ^bove  given,  A  shall  be  entitled  to 
payment  in  full  of  his  entire  S15,000,  unless  it  did  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  his  own  mortgage  to  cover  future  advances, 
as  recorded  or  as  known  to  B,  that  he  was  under  a  binding 
obligation  to  make  them.  If,  by  the  terms  of  A's  mortgage,  as 
recorded  or  as  known  to  B,  it  appear  that  A  must  make  all  the 
advances  therein  designated  or  be  liable  in  damages  for  not  so 
doing,  he  shall  have  priority  and  right  to  payment  in  full, 
even  though,  as  matter  of  fact,  by  agreement  dehors  the  mort- 
gage, he  is  not  required  to  make  any  advances  after  acquiring 
notice  of  intervening  claims.^ 

Even  in  New  York,  however,  if  the  intervening  claim  be- 
tween the  advances  and  the  mortgage  be  a  duly  filed  mechanics' 
lien,  the  statute  in  favor  of  such  liens  is  so  strong  as  to  give 
it  priority  over  all  subsequent  advances  on  the  mortgage.*  But 
the  rule  of  Hyman  v,  Hauff,*  which  is  that  above  stated  as  apply- 
ing in  New  York  between  A  and  B  in  the  illustration,  operates 

1  O'Brien,  J.,  in  Hjman  v.  Haoff,  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.   §§  1197-1199;    Jones, 

138  N.  Y.  48,  54.     Also   Sherras  v.  Mort.  §§  364-378. 

Craig,  7   Cranch   (11  U.  S.),  34,  51 ;  «  Hyman  ».  Banff,  138  N.  Y.  48. 

Boswell  V,  Goodwin,  31  Conn.  74 ;  Ward  *  N.  Y.  Lien  Law  (L.  1897,  ch.  418), 

V.  Cooke,  17  N.  J.  £q.  93 ;  Ladue  v.  De-  §  13. 

troit  &  M.  B.  Co.,  13  Mich.  380;  8  «  138  N.  Y.  48. 
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against  intenrening  mortgagees,  judgment  creditors,  and  all 
other  claimants  except  mechanics'  lienors. 


Discharging  and  Extinguishing  Mortgages. 

§  517.  Ways  of  Disoharging.  —  The  wiping  out  of  a  mort- 
gage may  result  from  the  act  of  the  debtor,  or  from  his  taking 
advantage  of  some  defence  or  operation  of  law  in  his  favor,  or 
from  the  act  of  the  creditor  in  suing  on  the  bond,  or  foreclos- 
ing the  mortgage,  or  both.  The  remaining  discussion  of  the 
law  of  mortgages  is  embraced  within  these  two  chief  methods 
of  doing  away  with  them  as  securities.  Under  the  first  of 
these  methods  are  to  be  discussed  release,  payment,  tender, 
merger  or  extinguishment,  accord  and  satisfaction,  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  defenses  which  may 
be  available  against  the  mortgage  debt. 

§  5l8.  Release  of  Mortgage.  —  When  a  mortgage  is  partly 
paid  off,  the  document  technically  known  as  a  release  comes 
specially  into  requisition.  When  the  entire  debt  is  paid,  a 
satisfaction  piece  or  total  discharge  is  ordinarily  given.  Or 
sometimes,  even  in  the  latter  case,  the  instrument  takes  the 
form  of  a  release.  The  most  common  application  of  the  re- 
lease is  to  a  blanket  mortgage,  that  is,  to  one  which  covers 
several  distinct  pieces  or  parcels  of  land.  In  such  a  mortgage, 
it  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  mortgagee  will  release  the  dif- 
ferent parcels  on  receiving  part  payments  in  the  manner  ex- 
pressly stipulated.  And  ordinarily,  as  the  distinct  lots  or 
parcels  are  sold  by  the  mortgagor,  he  delivers  to  the  pur- 
chasers their  deeds  and  also  releases  (obtained  from  the 
mortgagee)  from  the  mortgage  in  so  far  as  their  respective 
pieces  purchased  are  concerned.  As  was  explained  above, 
after  the  different  parcels  covered  by  a  blanket  mortgage  have 
been  sold  to  separate  purchasers,  a  release  of  any  one  of  them 
by  the  mortgagee  releases  the  others  pro  tanto^  unless  there  is 
some  positive  contract  to  the  contrary.^ 

It  sometimes  occurs,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  obligors  of 
a  mortgage  debt  are  released  or  discharged,  while  the  liability 
of  the  others  remains.  This  may  be  done  by  express  contract, 
or  it  may  result  from  operation  of  law.  An  instance  of  the 
last-named  method  of  producing  it  is  the  discharge  of  sureties 

^  S  ^^9  tupra. 
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on  the  bond,  by  an  alteration  of  the  bond  or  mortgage,  or  a 
binding  extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  made 
without  their  consent,  and  without  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
creditor  against  them.^  It  must  be  carefully  noted,  however, 
that  the  new  contract  or  extension  must  be  enforcible,  or  such 
a  result  will  not  follow.  Thus,  in  some  states,  a  mere  contract 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  payment  of  a  mortgage,  the  mort- 
gagor advancing  no  new  consideration,  but  simply  agreeing  to 
go  on  paying  the  same  rate  of  interest,  is  not  enforcible,  since 
it  is  without  consideration,  and,  therefore,  the  sureties  are  not 
discharged  or  released  by  such  a  contract.^ 

§  519.  Payment  of  Mortgage.  —  On  or  after  the  law  day,  the 
mortgagor,  or  any  one  having  an  interest  in  the  property  which 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  foreclosure,  may  validly  pay 
the  debt  and  discharge  the  mortgage.  The  party  who  so  pays 
is  entitled  to  evidence  of  the  payment,  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  having  the  mortgage  cancelled  of 
record  in  case  it  has  been,  as  is  ordinarily  true,  duly  recorded. 
In  some  states,  this  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  by  a  simple  written  receipt  on  the  document  itself. 
But,  in  most  of  the  states,  it  consists  of  a  separate  paper, 
usually  called  a  satisfaction  piece.^ 

While  it  is  ordinarily  the  rule  of  law  that  a  debtor  can  not 
demand  a  receipt  or  other  evidence  of  satisfaction  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  his  payment  of  the  debt,  and  that  such  a 
demand,  accompanied  by  an  attempted  tender,  vitiates  the 
tender ;  yet,  since  the  mortgage  is  generally  on  record,  and, 
if  not  cancelled  of  record,  will  remain  as  an  apparent  encum- 
brance on  the  land,  it  is  said  that  the  party  entitled  to  pay  the 
debt  has  a  right  to  demand  a  satisfaction  piece,  or  its  equiv- 
'  alent,  from  the  creditor,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  such  pay- 
ment ;  and  that,  if  he  put  the  creditor  to  no  unnecessary  trouble 
or  expense,  he  may  make  a  valid  legal  tender  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  though  he  attach  as  a  condition  thereto  the  demand  that 
he  shall  be  supplied  with  such  evidence  of  payment.  There- 
fore, if  he  have  a  satisfaction  piece  prepared,  and  all  the  facil- 

1  United  States  v.  Freel,  186  U.  S.  *  Bogert  v.  BUss,  148  N.  T.  194 ; 

309 ;  Robertson  v.  SuUy,  157  N.  Y.  624 ;  Flye  v.  Berry,  181  Mass.  442 ;  AUen  v. 

Brown  v.  Mason,  55  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  Leominster  Sav.  Bk.,  134  Mass.  580; 

395;  Steams,  Suretyship,  §§  72-81.  Shields  v.  Lozear,  34  N.  J.  L.  496; 

3  Olmstead  v.  Latimer,  158  N.  Y.  Hoyt  v.  Swift,  13  Vt.  129. 
313;   Shaffstall  v.  McDaniel,  152  Fa. 
St  598;  Steams,  Snietyship,  §  82. 
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ities  for  its  dae  execution  present,  he  can  tender  pajment  in 
full  on  condition  that  the  mortgagee  execute  and  deliyer  the 
satisfaction  piece;  and,  if  the  latter  refuse  to  do  this,  the 
tender  is  nevertheless  valid  and  effectual.^ 

If  the  payment  be  made  without  receiving  a  satisfacticm 
piece  or  other  sufficient  writing  or  certificate,  and  the  mortgage 
remain  outstanding  on  the  records,  the  remedy  available  to 
the  landowner,  in  order  to  obtain  again  a  clear  title  of  record, 
is  an  action  against  the  mortgagee  to  have  the  mortgage  can- 
celled of  record  as  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  the  land.' 

The  satisfaction  is  uniformly  required  to  be  noted  on  the 
record  of  the  mortgage,  and  in  several  states,  statutes  imposQ 
a  penalty  on  the  owner  of  the  mortgage,  for  his  failure  after 
its  payment  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  have  it  cancelled  of 
record.*  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statate  requires  that :  '*  A  mortgage  registered  or 
recorded  moat  be  diecharged  upon  the  record  thereof,  by  the  recording 
officer,  when  there  is  presented  to  him  the  certificate  signed  by  the  mort- 
gagee, his  personal  repreeentative  or  assignee,  and  acknowledged  or  proved 
and  certified  in  like  manner  as  to  entitle  a  conveyance  to  be  recorded, 
specifying  that  the  mortgage  has  been  paid,  or  otherwise  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged. The  certificate  of  discharge,  and  the  certificate  of  its  acknowl- 
edgment or  proof  most  be  recorded  and  filed;  and  a  reference  most  be 
made  to  the  book  and  page  containing  such  record  in  the  nunnte  of  the 
discharge  of  sooh  mortgage,  made  by  the  officer  apon  the  record  thereof. 
...  In  counties  wholly  embraced  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  (having  a  pop- 
ulation of  250,000,  or  more,  Const  Art  12,  §  2),  no  mortgage  shall  be  dis- 
charged of  record,  unless  in  addition  to  the  certificate  provided  and 
required  by  the  preceding  section,  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  recording 
officer  for  cancellation  the  original  mortgage,  or  a  certified  copy  of  an 
order  made  and  entered  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  officer  shall, 
at  the  time  of  the  discharge  of  said  mortgage,  cancel  said  original  mort- 
gage by  effacing  the  signatures  thereto,  without  obliterating  the  same,  and 
shall  file  the  same  in  his  office  and  keep  the  same  so  filed  for  the  term  of 
ten  years."  Beal  Prop.  L.  §  270,  as  amended,  and  §  270  a,  as  added  by  L. 
1903,  ch.  490.  And  §  270  a  adds  full  provisions,  in  case  the  mortgage  is 
lost  or  destroyed,  or  for  any  other  reason  can  not  be  produced,  for  obtain- 
ing from  the  court  "  an  order  dispensing  with  the  production  of  the  said 
mortgage  and  directing  the  discharge  thereof,"  and  having  such  order 
filed  instead  of  the  mortgage  itself. 

1  Halpin  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.,  IIS  <  Beach  v.  Cooke,  SS  N.  T.  508; 

N.  T.  165, 175.    See  Crawford  v.  Simon,  Tuthill  v.  Morris.  81  N.  T.  94  ;  King- 

1 59  Pa.  St.  585  ;  Jady  r.  Thompson,  156  man  v.  Sinclair,  80  Mich.  437  ;  Thomas, 

Ind.  533  ;  Beal  v,  Stevens,  72  CaL  451 ;  Mort.  }§  424,  425. 
Jones,  Mort  §  989  €t  §eq.  •  Jones,  Mort  f}  992-1037. 
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§  520.  Fond  for  Payment  of  Mortgage  Debt.  —  Among  differ- 
ent parties  who  are  interested  in  the  mortgaged  land,  im- 
portant questions  frequently  arise  as  to  who  should  discharge 
the  mortgage,  or  from  what  fund  it  should  be  paid.  The  most 
common  instances  which  present  such  questions  are :  (a)  those 
in  which  the  mortgagor  or  other  primary  obligor  has  died,  and 
the  owners  of  his  realty  and  those  of  his  personalty  are  con- 
tending against  each  other  for  exemption ;  and  (b)  those  in 
which  the  mortgaged  land  has  passed  hands  after  the  making 
of  the  mortgage,  and  the  persons  who  are  or  have  been  owners 
of  it  subject  to  the  mortgage  are  contending  for  exemption. 
Each  of  these  presents  a  different  set  of  questions. 

§  521.  (a)  Payment  when  Primary  Obligor  has  died.  —  When 
a  landowner  borrows  money,  the  repayment  of  which  he 
secures  by  a  mortgage  on  the  land,  the  common-law  theory  is 
that,  since  this  transaction  has  increased  the  bulk  of  his  per- 
sonal property  at  the  expense  of  his  realty,  if  he  die  without 
satisfying  the  mortgage,  his  executors  or  administrators  should 
discharge  the  debt  out  of  his  personal  property,  if  they  have 
enough  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary testamentary  directions,  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the 
borrower  can  call  upon  them  to  exhaust  the  personal  assets 
in  discharging  the  decedent's  debts,  of  which  the  mortgage  is 
one ;  and  he  is  only  liable  for  the  residue  of  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  if  such  assets  be  insufficient  to  pay  all  the 
decedent's  debts  in  full  in  the  ordinary  course  and  method  of 
administration.^  This  right  of  the  heir  or  devisee  to  call  on 
the  personal  representatives  for  exoneration  is  restricted,  how- 
ever, to  the  cases  in  which  the  ancestor  was  himself  the  bor- 
rower or  had  in  some  way  increased  the  bulk  of  his  personal 
property  through  the  making  of  the  mortgage.  Therefore,  if 
A  were  to  purchase  land  subject  to  a  mortgage  already  exist- 
ing thereon,  so  that  his  personal  fund  was  never  increased  by 
the  making  of  the  mortgage,  and  should  die  intestate,  letting 
the  mortgaged  land  descend  to  B,  B  could  not  require  A's 
personal  representatives  to  satisfy  any  of  the  mortgage  debt.^ 

The   common-law  rule,  requiring  the  personalty   of   the 

1  Ancaster  (Duke  of)  v,  Mayer,  I  30. N.  J.  Eq.  415;  Gould  v.  T^throp, 

Lead.  Cm,  Eq.  646,881,  note;  Camber-  5  R.  L  319;  Jones,  Mort.  §  751. 

land  (Duke  of)  v.  Codrington,  3  Johns.  *  Scott   o.    Beecher,  5    Madd.  96; 

Ch.  (N.  Y.)  229;   Mollan  w.  Griffith,  8  Creesy    t;.    WiUis,    159   Mass.     249; 

Paige  (N.  Y.),  402 ;   Brown  v.  Baron,  Thomas^  Mort.  §  266. 
162  Mass.  56;  Campbell  v.  Campbell, 
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deceased  borrower  to  exonerate  the  heir  or  devisee  who  takes 
the  mortgaged  land,  has  been  changed  by  statute  in  England, 
New  York,  and  several  others  of  the  American  states.^  And 
the  general  effect  of  such  legislation  is  to  make  the  land,  in  all 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  decedent,  the  primary 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt.'  (a) 

§  522.  (b)  Payment  when  Mortgagor  has  aliened  the  Ziand. — 
A  purchaser  of  mortgaged  real  property  may  expressly  take  it 
merely  subject  to  the  mortgage,  without  attempting  to  make 
himself  in  any  way  personally  liable  for  the  debt ;  or,  as  part 
consideration  for  the  realty,  he  may  also  <u9ume  the  debt  — 
obligate  himself  personally  to  discharge  the  mortgage.  The 
first  of  these  results  is  accomplished  by  expressly  conveying 
the  land  ^^  subject "  to  the  mortgage,  or  by  equivalent  words,  or 
by  not  mentioning  the  mortgage.  And  the  latter  object  is 
accomplished  by  the  statement  in  the  deed  that  the  purchaser 
"  assumes,"  or  "  agrees  to  pay,"  or  '*  assumes  and  agrees  to 
pay  "  the  mortgage  debt,  or  equivalent  expressions. 

When  the  purchaser  of  the  land  simply  takes  it  "  subject" 
to  the  mortgage,  he  can  not  be  held,  of  course,  personally  on 
the  bond  or  note  or  other  promise  which  the  borrower  gave  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan.^  The  purchaser,  under  such  con- 
ditions, may  lose  the  land  by  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage ;  but 
his  other  property  is  never  endangered  by  such  a  transaction, 
because  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  has  only  taken  the 
mortgaged  land  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  mortgagee. 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  declares  that :  **  Where  real  property,  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  executed  by  any  ancestor  or  testator,  deseends  to  an 
heir,  or  passes  to  a  devisee,  such  heir  or  devisee  must  satiitfy  and  discharge 
the  mortgage  ont  of  his  own  property,  without  resorting  to  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  his  ancestor  or  testator,  unless  there  be  an  express 
direction  in  the  will  of  such  testator  that  such  mortgage  be  otherwise 
paid."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  215,  originally  1  R.  S.  749,  §  4.  And  the  oft- 
repeated  judicial  utterance,  based  on  this  statute,  is  that  now,  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  testator  has  not  provided  otherwise,  **the  land  is  the  primary 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt.*'  Hauselt  v,  Patterson,  124 
N.  Y.  349;  Van  Vechten  v.  Kealor,  63  N.  Y.  62,  56;  Glacius  v.  Fogel,  88 
N.  Y.  434;  Olmstead  v,  Latimer,  158  N.  Y.  818,  317.  See  ConkUng  v. 
Weatherwax,  173  N.  Y.  43. 

1  Stat.  17  &  18  Vict.  ch.  113;  N.  Y.  Bennett  v.  Bates,  94  N.  Y.  854;  Purdy 

L.  1896.  ch.  547,  §  215;    2   Woemer,  r.  Coar.  109  N.  Y.  448;  Fiske  v.  Tol- 

Adin.§497.  man,  124  Mass.  254;  Dean  v.  Walker 

s  Ibid.  107  m.  540;  Nelson  r.  Rogers,  47  Minn. 

•  Shepherd  o.  Maj,  115  U.  8.  505;  103;  Foster  v.  Bowles,  138  CaL  346. 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchaser  of  tlie  land  as- 
sumes the  mortgage,  he  thereby  becomes  the  primary  obligor 
for  the  mortgage  debt;  and  his  vendor,  who  before  the  sale 
was  primarily  liable,  becomes  his  surety.  And  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  relationship  thus  established,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  that  a  creditor  is  entitled  to  be  subrogated  to  all 
the  securities  for  the  debt  which  are  held  by  a  surety  of  the 
principal,  that  most  courts  rest  their  conclusion  that  the  mort- 
gagee is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  assumption  agreement, 
even  though,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  was  not  a  party  to  it, 
and  can  recover  against  the  assuming  purchaser  personally  for 
the  debt,  —  A  being  mortgagee  and  B  mortgagor,  and  B  sell- 
ing the  land  to  C  who  assumes  the  mortgage,  A  can  recover 
in  assumpsit  against  C  on  the  bond,  note,  or  other  personal 
obligation  secured  by  the  mortgage.  There  is  no  privity  be- 
tween A  and  C,  because  A  had  nothing  to  do  with  C's  assum- 
ing contract  with  B.  But  C  is  liable  personally,  because  "  assets 
have  come  to  the  promisor's  "  (C's)  "  hands  or  under  his  con- 
trol which  in  equity  belong  to  a  third  person,"  A.^ 

Since  each  assuming  purchaser  of  the  land  becomes  the 
primary  obligor  for  the  mortgage  debt,  it  follows  that,  in  case 
of  a  series  of  assumptions  of  the  mortgage  debt,  the  last  party 
assuming  is  primary  debtor,  and  the  one  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased the  land  is  his  surety,  the  party  from  whom  his  vendor 
purchased  is  surety  for  both  of  them,  and  so  on  backwards  in 
the  inverse  order  of  the  alienation  of  the  mortgaged  property. 
Thus,  if  A  be  mortgagee  and  B  mortgagor,  and  B  sell  to  C 
who  assumes  the  mortgage,  and  then  C  sell  to  D  who  also 
assumes,  D  is  the  primary  obligor,  C  is  surety  for  D,  and  B  is 
surety  for  both  D  and  C.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  co- 
sureties, but  each  is  surety  inversely  for  all  the  subsequent 
vendees.^    And,  therefore,  if  the  present  holder  of  the  land  — 

1  Johns  V.  Wilson,   180  U.  S.  443,  hare  oniformly  held  him  liable,  when 

447 ;  Franklin  SaT.  Bk.  p.  Cochrane,  182  the  promisee  (vendor)  was  himself  per- 

Mass.  586 ;  Wager  v.  Link,  134  N.  Y.  sonaUy  obligated  to  pay  the  debt.    The 

122,    150    N.   Y.  549,  553;  Fisher  v,  purchaser,  in  order  to  be  thus  bonnd, 

Reach,  202  Pa.  St.  74 ;  Green  v.  Stone,  must  expressly  promise  to  pay  the  debt 

54  N.  J.  Eq.  387 ;  Jones,  Mort.  §  755.  (and  this  may  be  oral),  or  take  the  deed 

The  New  York  courts  have  vacillated  containing  the  promise  with  knowledge 

some,  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  of  its  existence,  or  under  such  circnm- 

assuming  purchaser  is  held,  placing  it  stance  that  his  knowledge  and  acquies- 

in  some   decisions  simply  on  the  doc-  cence   may    be    presumed.     Blass    v. 

trine  of  Lawrence  v.  Fox,  20  N.  Y.  268.  Terry.  156  N.  Y.  122 ;  Wager  v.  Link, 

See  Gamsey  v.  Rogers,  47  N.  Y.  233 ;  150  N  Y.  549 ;  Jones,  Mort.  §  761. 
Thomas,  Mort.  §§  579-590.    But  they  ^  Ibid.;  Cairo  v.  Davies,  73  N.  Y.  * 
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the  primary  obligor  —  and  the  mortgagee,  who  has  notice  of 
the  relationships,  materially  alter  the  bond  or  mortgage,  or 
validly  extend  the  time  of  payment  without  the  consent  of  the 
former  owners  of  the  land,  the  sureties,  the  latter  are  thereby 
discharged.^ 

There  can  be  no  binding  assumption  of  a  mortgage  by  a 
promise  to  a  vendor  who  is  not  personally  obligated  for  the 
debt.  If,  therefore,  any  one  purchase  mortgaged  property 
without  assuming  the  mortgage,  his  vendee's  promise  to  him 
that  such  vendee  will  pay  the  mortgage  debt,  i.  e.,  his  vendee's 
attempted  assumption  of  the  debt,  is  ineffectual.  Thus,  if  A 
be  mortgagee,  B  mortgagor,  and  G  purchase  from  B  and 
assume  the  debt,  A  can  recover  against  C  a  judgment  on  the 
bond  or  other  personal  obligation.  If,  now,  G  sell  the  land  to 
D,  who  does  not  assume,  and  then  D  sell  it  E,  wlio  agrees  with 
D  that  he  will  assume,  i.  e.,  who  assumes  to  assume,  A  can  not 
hold  E  personally  on  the  debt,  because  D,  to  whom  E  made 
the  promise,  was  not  himself  personally  liable.' 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  New  York,  and  possibly  some 
other  states,  a  purchase  of  mortgaged   real  property  with- 
out an  assumption  of  the  debt,  i.  e.,  simply  subject  to  the 
mortgage,  is  treated  as  putting  the  vendor  substantially  in 
the  position  of  a  surety  for  the  land.     That  is,  while  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  become  in  any  way  obligated  on  the  bond  or 
other  personal  security,  he  nevertheless  holds  the  land  as  a 
kind  of  primary  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt, 
and  in  such  position  that  the  vendor  is  thereby  made,  as  it 
were,  surety  for  the  land.    The  result  is  that,  if,  when  the 
mortgage  debt  becomes  due,  the  purchaser  and  the  mortgagee 
enter  into  an  enforcible  agreement  extending  the   time  for 
its  payment,  without  the  consent  of  the  mortgagor,  thereby 
precluding  foreclosure  during  that  time,  the  mortgagor  is  dis- 
charged from  the  mortgage  debt  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
of  the  land.^ 

§  523.  Tender  of  Mortgage  Debt.  —  On  and  after  the  law- 
si  i  ;  Boardman  o.  Larrabee,  51  Conn.  *  Carter  v.  Holahan,  92  N.  Y.  498  ; 
39  ;  Thomaa,  Mort  §§  591,  59S ;  Williams  v.  Van  Geison,  76  N.  T.  App. 
Steams,  Suretyship,  §  268.  Dit.  592 ;  Norwood  v.  De  Hart,  SO  M.  J. 
1  Union  Mnt  L.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Hanford,  Eq.  412;  Birkev.  Abbott,  103  Ind.  I. 
143  U.  S.  187;  Franklin  Sav.  Bk.  r.  »  Murray  v.  Marshall,  94  N.  Y.6U  ; 
Cockrano,  182  Mass.  586;  Paine  o.  Antisdel  v.  Williamson,  165  N.  Y.  37S ; 
Jones,  76  N.  Y.  274 ;  Steams,  Surety-  Baker  v.  Potts,  73  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  29. 
•hip,  §  81. 
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day,  and  down  to  the  time  when  foreclosure,  if  any,  is  complete, 
a  valid  legal  tender  of  the  mortgage  debt  by  one  entitled  to 
make  payment  may  materially  alter  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
although  the  money  offered  is  not  accepted.  .  In  so  far  as  the 
debt  is  concerned,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  tender  has  no 
effect  unless  it  is  kept  good,  that  is,  unless  the  money  is 
deposited  in  court  subject  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  mortgagee, 
or  paid  into  a  bank  subject  to  his  draft  or  order,  or  otherwise 
so  disposed  of  that,  without  more,  he  may  take  it  at  any  time. 
But,  if  the  tender  be  thus  kept  good,  it  stops  the  running  of  all 
interest  and  costs  on  the  mortgage  debt.^  Being  so  kept  good, 
moreover,  the  tender  may  be  successfully  used  as  a  ground 
for  application  to  a  court  of  equity  to  have  the  mortgage  can- 
celled and  discharged  of  record  and  declared  to  be  no  longer 
a  subsisting  lien  upon  or  interest  or  claim  in  the  land.^ 

In  those  states,  such  as  New  York,  in  which  the  mortgage 
is  a  mere  lien  on  land,  a  valid  legal  tender  after  the  law  day 
and  before  foreclosure  is  complete,  though  not  kept  good, 
discharges  the  mortgage  as  such  a  lien,^  Not  being  kept  good, 
however,  it  gives  no  right  to  the  obligor  in  equity  to  enforce 
a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  from  record,  either  by  direct 
affirmative  proceeding  for  that  purpose,  or  by  an  application 
therefor  in  a  foreclosure  suit,  or  other  proceeding  against  him 
by  the  mortgagee.  Thus,- if  A  be  the  mortgagee,  and  B  the 
mortgagor,  and  after  the  debt  becomes  due,  B  make  a  valid 
tender  thereof  to  A,  this  discharges  the  mortgage  as  a  lien 
on  the  land,  and,  whether  kept  good  or  not,  is  an  available 
and  effectual  defence  in  every  attempt  by  A  to  foreclose  the 
mortgage  or  otherwise  to  enforce  the  lien ;  but,  if  not  kept  good, 
the  tender  affords  to  B  no  ground  for  affirmative  relief  of  any 
kind,  either  in  law  or  in  equity  —  he  can  not  succeed  in  a 
direct  attempt,  with  himself  as  plaintiff,  to  have  the  mortgage 
cancelled  of  record,  nor  in  an  indirect  attempt,  as  through  his 
answer  in  a  foreclosure  suit,  to  accomplish  that  purpose.* 

§  524.    Extinguishment,  or  Merger.  —  By  the   fact   that  the 

1  Nelson   v.  Loder,  132  N.  T.  288.  McCleUan  v.  Coffin,  93  Ind.  456;  Mo- 
See  Knollenberg  i;.  Nixon,  171  Mo.  445.  Clang  v.  Missonri  Trnst  Co.,  137  Mo. 

a  Ibid. ;  Shields  v,  Lozear,  34  N.  J.  106 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  396-398. 

L.  496;  Parker  v.  Beaslej,  116  N.  C.  1 ;  <  TuthiU  i;.   Morris,  81  N.  Y.  94  ; 

Himmelmann  v,  Fitzpatrick,    50  CaL  Werner  v.  Tuch,  127  N.  T.  217  ;  Nelson 

650.                      .  V.  Loder,   132  N.  Y.  288;    Cowles  v. 

«  Kortright  V.  Cady,  21  N.  Y.  343;  Marble,  37  Mich.  158;  Thomas,  Mort. 

Scheickw.  Donohue,  77  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  §  399. 
321 ;  Sager  v.  Tapper,    35  Mich.  134 ; 
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mortgage  and  the  land  both  come  into  the  same  hands,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  right,  a  mortgage  may  frequently 
be  extinguished.  This  is  very  commonly  spoken  of  as  a 
merger  of  the  mortgage ;  but,  in  technical  parlance,  merger 
applies  properly  to  the  disappearance  of  an  estate  by  its  coming 
into  the  same  ownership  as  a  greater  estate,  while  extinguish- 
ment applies  to  doing  away  with  a  lien  or  encumbrance  bj  its 
coming  into  the  hands  or  possession  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.^  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  mortgage  is  only  partially 
extinguished,  as,  for  example,  when  the  owner  of  the  mort- 
gage buys  up  a  distinct  and  separate  portion  of  the  mortgaged 
premises.' 

Extinguisliment  of  liens  and  encumbrances,  like  merger  of 
estates,  is  a  matter  of  the  intention,  either  expressed  or  pre- 
sumed, on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  property.  One  may 
purchase  and  hold  a  mortgage  on  his  own  land ;  and,  by  mak- 
ing his  intention  clear,  as  by  writing  it  upon  the  assignment 
of  the  mortgage  to  himself  or  on  some  other  paper,  or  by  an 
oral  statement  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he  may  prcTent 
the  lien  from  being  extinguished,  and  retain  the  moi-tgage  as  a 
distinct  encumbrance  against  his  own  property.^  It  is  some- 
times expedient  for  one  who  purchases  a  mortgage  against  his 
own  land  to  keep  it  alive  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  use  it  as 
a  muniment  of  title,  and,  if  necessary,  as  a  defence  against 
inferior  outstanding  claims  or  encumbrances.  Thus,  if  one 
purchase  an  old  mortgage  on  his  property,  as,  for  instance, 
one  that  has  been  a  lien  thereon  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
thus  retain  it  as  a  muniment  of  title,  if  within  those  twenty- 
five  years  inferior  claims  or  defects  have  arisen  against  the 
title,  he  may  use  the  mortgage  so  held  (by  assigning  it  to  one 
to  foreclose  for  him)  as  a  means  of  foreclosing  and  barring 
such  inferior  liens  or  claims. 

When  one  who  has  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  real 
property  pays  off  a  mortgage  without  expressly  indicating 
whether  or  not  he  means  it  to  be  extinguii^ed,  the  presump- 
tion is  in  his  favor,  if  this  be  needed  to  work  out  justice,  to 
the  effect  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  the  mortgage  extin- 
guished, but  intended  to  retain  it  as  a  continuing  lien  on  his 

1  Bouvier*8  Law  Diet.,  "Merger."  •  Thome  v.  Cann  (1895),  App.  Cis. 

«  Smith  V.  Roberts,  91  N.  Y.  470;  11 ;   Smith  v.  Roberts,  91  N.  Y.  470; 

Martin  r.  Tunibaagh,   153    Mo.    172.  Carrow  r.   Headley,  155    Pa.  St  96; 

See  Thebaad  v.  HoUister,  37  N.  J.  £^.  Goodwin  v.  Keuej,  47  Conn.  436. 
402 ;  Chase  v.  Van  Meter,  140  Ind.  321. 
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own  interest  and  the  other  interests  in  the  land.^  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  owner  in  fee  pays  a  mortgage  debt  without 
indicating  any  intent  with  regard  to  its  further  existence,  the 
presumption  is  ordinarily  against  him  and  in  favor  of  treating 
the  mortgage  lien  as  extinguished.  In  order  to  rebut  this 
presumption,  he  must  express  with  clearness  what  is  his  actual 
intention  with  respect  to  the  mortgage.*  These  presumptions, 
however,  are  stronger  in  law  than  in  equity ;  and,  in  the  latter 
court,  very  slight  circumstances  will  change  them. 

The  ordinary  consequences  of  the  coming  together  of  the 
mortgage  and  the  mortgaged  lands,  in  the  same  hands,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  right,  may  be  further  and  more 
fully  appreciated  from  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  way 
in  which  the  matter  is  dealt  with  in  law,  and  the  succeeding 
summary  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  in  equity. 

§  525.  Extinguishment  or  Merger  at  Law.  —  When  the  per- 
manent owner  of  land  pays  in  full  a  mortgage  debt  thereon, 
and  fails  to  express  his  intent,  the  presumption  at  law  is  prac- 
tically conclusive  that  the  mortgage  is  extinguished.  But, 
when  he  clearly  expresses  an  intention  to  the  contrary,  the 
courts  of  law  treat  the  mortgage  as  still  existing  against  his 
property.  These  are  the  only  two  alternatives  which  exist 
simply  in  a  court  of  law.^  In  examining  title  to  real  property, 
however,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  mere  presumption  of  the 
extinguishment  of  a  mortgage  or  other  encumbrance,  from  the 
fact  that  it  and  the  legal  title  appear  to  have  been  in  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time.  This  is  because,  before  the  time 
when  the  mortgage  and  fee  appear  by  the  records  to  have 
come  into  the  same  hands,  tlie  owner  of  the  mortgage  may 
have  assigned  it  to  one  who  did  not  record  the  assignment. 
The  record  of  such  assignment  is  not  necessary  as  a  protection 
to  the  assignee  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  of  the  property 
mortgaged,  or  against  any  person  other  than  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser in  good  faith  of  the  mortgage  itself,  or  of  the  bond 
or  debt  secured  by  such  mortgage.* 

1  Bajtvey  v,  Hobray    (1896),  1  Ch.  84;  AndrnB  v.  Vreelftnd,  29  N.  J.  Eq. 

137;  Chetwood  v.  Allen  (1899),  1  Ch.  394;  BuzzeU  t;.  StiU,  63  Vt.  490;  Ly- 

353;  Jones,  Mort.  §  864.  man  u,  Qednej,  114  111.  388. 

«  Ibid.;  In  re  Pride    (1891),  2    Ch.  *  Curtia  t;.  Moore,  152  N.  Y.  159; 

135 ;  Befcts  v.  Betts,  9  N.  Y.  App.  DIy.  Pnrdy  r.    Huntington,  42  N.  Y.  334 ; 

210.  Carrow    v,  Headley,  166  Pa.   St.  96; 

s  Forbes  v.  Moffatt,  18  Yes.  389;  Thomas,  Mort.  §370. 
Hall  V.  Cronk,  55  N.  Y.  App.  Dir.  83, 
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§  526.  Bxtingaishment  or  Merger  in  Bqnity.  —  When  the  same 
kind  of  a  question  is  presented  to  a  court  of  equity,  the  two 
propositions  of  the  last  preceding  section  express  the  outcome, 
if  there  be  no  counteracting  circumstances  or  equitable  condi- 
tions. That  is,  such  circumstances  or  conditions  being  absent, 
equity  treats  payment  by  the  permanent  owner  as  an  extinguish- 
ment, unless  he  clearly  indicates  an  intention  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  courts  of  equity  go  one  step  further  than  those  of  law, 
in  this  matter,  and  presume  that  no  extinguishment  was  in- 
tended, if  the  opposite  presumption  would  work  a  hardship  on 
him  who  pays  the  mortgage  debt.^  If,  for  example,  a  purchaser 
of  mortgaged  real  property,  who  obtained  his  title  from  a  mar- 
ried man,  the  wife  not  joining  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  though 
she  had  joined  in  the  mortgage,  should  be  falsely  informed  that 
such  wife  had  died,  and,  believing  this  to  be  true,  should  pay 
off  the  mortgage  without  having  it  satisfied  of  record,  or  other- 
wise indicating  what  he  intended  with  regard  to  it,  equity  would 
allow  him  to  treat  it  as  a  continuing  lien  on  his  land  for  the 
purpose  of  warding  off  the  claim  of  dqwer  made  by  the  wife  of 
his  vendor.  By  so  keeping  it  alive,  since  the  claimant  of  dower 
had  joined  in  it,  and  to  that  extent  had  released  her  dower  right, 
he  could  prevent  her  from  obtaining  any  dower  interest  in  the 
land,  except  in  the  surplus  value  thereof  remaining  after  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage  debt ;  whereas,  if  the  mortgage  should 
be  treated  as  extinguished,  her  dower  could  be  claimed  against 
all  of  the  property.*  So,  if  in  any  other  manner  it  would  re- 
sult in  hardship  to  the  purchaser  of  the  mortgage  on  his  own 
property  to  treat  the  mortgage  as  extinguished,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  thereby  letting  a  subordinate  mortgage  or  judgment 
or  other  lien  become  a  first  claim  on  the  property,  equity,  on 
his  showing  that  in  paying  off  the  mortgage  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  such  advancement  of  the  other  claim  would 
be  the  result,  will  allow  him  to  hold  the  mortgage  alive  as  a 
continuing  security  against  his  own  property.* 

1  Tarner  v.    Smith  (1901),  1    Ch.  <  Forbes    v.  Moffat,  18  Ves.  384; 

218;    Snow  v.  Boycott  (1892),  3   Ch.  Eaton  p.  Simondi,  U  Pick.  (Mass.)  98; 

lia;  Factor's,  etc.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Mnrphj,  Mallorj  t,  Hitchcock,  29  Conn.  127. 
Ill  U.  8.  789;  EweU  v,  Hubbard,  46  N.  •  Ibid. ;  In  re  Pride  (1891),  2  Ch. 

T.  App.  Diy.  383 ;  Steele  v.  Walter,  135 ;  Denzler  v.  O'  Keefe,  34  N.  J.  Eq. 

204  Pa.  St.  257 ;  Clark  v.  Glos,  180  UL  361 ;   Ryer  v.  Gass,   130   Mass.    227 ; 

656 ;  Patterson  v.  Mills,  69  Iowa,  755 ;  Dnify  v.  McOoiness,  13  R.  I.  595 ;  Wil- 

Cbase  Nat.  Bk.  o.  Secnritj  Say.  Bk.,  28  son  v.  Yanstone,  112  Mo.  315 ;  Lowman 

Wash.  150 ;  Coleman  &  B.  Ca  v.  Rise,  v,  Lowman,  118  BL  582 ;  Thomas,  Mort 

115  Ga.  510.  SS  364,  865. 
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§  527.  New  Agreement,  or  Accord  and  Satisfaction.  —  By  sub- 
stituting other  securities  for  the  mortgage,  or  advancing  any 
value  of  another  character  in  its  place,  the  mortgagor  may  also 
discharge  the  lien  or  claim.  This  method  of  doing  away  with 
it  is  simply  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  by  means  of  some  value 
other  than  money ;  and  it  may  simply  be  remarked  that  the 
agreement  by  the  mortgagee  to  accept  such  other  value  in  the 
place  of  the  mortgage  constitutes  an  accord  between  the  par- 
ties, and  the  actual  handing  of  that  value  over  to  him  by  the 
mortgagor,  and  its  acceptance  by  him,  constitute  satisfaction. 
Both  the  accord  and  satisfaction  being  proved,  the  discharge 
of  the  mortgage  in  this  manner  is  established.^ 

§  528.  Statute  of  Limitations.  —  As  long  as  the  mortgagor  or 
other  party  obligated  to  pay  the  debt  continues  regularly  to  pay 
interest  or  instalments  of  the  principal,  the  debt  and  the  mort- 
gage security  are  not  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
But,  after  the  law  day  and  a  cessation  of  regular  payments, 
that  statute  begins  to  run  after  the  last  instalment  of  principal 
or  interest  has  been  paid.^  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  the 
statutes  in  most  states,  the  mortgage,  being  a  sealed  instrument 
dealing  with  real  property,  is  not  barred  until  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  after  such  last  payment.  When  a  bond  accom- 
panies the  mortgage,  the  period  of  the  statute  as  against  it  is 
ordinarily  the  same ;  but  when  the  debt  is  represented  by  a 
promissory  note,  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  mere  oral  promise,  or 
other  simple  contract,  six  years  is  the  usual  time  for  the  run- 
ning of  the  statute.  And  thus  the  debt,  in  instances  like  the 
last,  may  be  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  while  the 
mortgage  security  has  yet  many  years  to  run  before  such  statute 
will  operate  against  it  as  a  bar.^  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  most  jurisdictions,  the  debt  is  represented  by  a  bond,  or 
other  specialty,  rather  than  by  a  simple  contract,  (a) 

(a)  In  New  York,  a  mortgagor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  person  having  an 
interest  in  the  mortgaged  land,  or  in  any  money  into  which  the  land  has  been 
converted  under  a  decree  of  a  court,  which  money  is  being  held  in  place  of 
such  land,  may  have  a  judicial  proceeding  to  have  the  mortgage  discharged 
of  record,  when,  from  lapse  of  time,  it  is  presamed  to  be  paid.  And  the 
procedure,  on  such  an  application,  is  prescribed  by  L.  1862,  ch.  865,  as 
finally  amended  by  L.  1901,  ch.  287. 

^  Chase's  Blackst.  Com.  p.  622,  and  N.  Y.  529 ;  Mnrdock  v.  Waterman,  145 
note.  N.  Y.  55 ;  Knapp  v.  Crane,  U  N.  Y.  App. 

>  §  458,  supra ;  Mack  v.  And6rson,165      Div.  120 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  $$  410-415. 
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One  of  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
begins  to  run  in  connection  with  a  mortgage  is  where  there  has 
been  a  defective  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  the  defect  arising 
from  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  necessary  parties  defend- 
ant have  not  been  made  parties  to  the  action.  The  purchaser 
at  such  a  defective  foreclosure  sale,  of  course,  pays  nothing 
thereafter  on  account  of  the  mortgage ;  and,  therefore,  imme- 
diately upon  his  taking  possession  of  the  land,  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  begins  to  run  against  the  right  of  such  omitted 
parties  to  redeem  the  property  from  the  mortgage.  For  exam- 
ple, if  in  the  foreclosure  suit  the  wife  of  the  mortgagor,  whose 
dower  was  subordinate  to  the  mortgage,  should  be  inadvertently 
omitted  as  a  party,  she  would  be  entitled  to  redeem  the  prop- 
erty from  the  mortgage  as  soon  as  the  sale  on  foreclosure  was 
complete,  and  the  purchaser  had  taken  possession  of  the  land. 
Her  right  having  thus  accrued,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  would 
immediately  begin  to  run  against  it ;  and,  if  she  did  not  redeem 
within  twenty  years  thereafter,  all  her  dower  right  and  interest 
in  the  land  would  become  thereby  barred.  And  this  result 
would  follow,  even  though  her  husband  were  still  living  dur- 
ing some  or  all  of  the  time  of  the  twenty-year  period  of  the 
statute.^ 

§  529.  DafenoM  acainst  Mortgages.  —  The  methods  above 
discussed  for  discharging  and  extinguishing  a  mortgage  are 
those  which  are  available  against  such  security  as  has  been  at 
one  time  valid  and  enforcible.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  of 
course  true,  with  regard  to  a  mortgage  as  with  regard  to  all 
claims,  that  its  enforcement  may  be  prevented,  and  tlie  apparent 
lien  may  be  nullified  and  shown  to  be  void,  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  defences  which  may  be  set  up  in  judicial  proceedings. 
Thus,  in  a  foreclosure  suit  or  other  proceeding  to  enforce  the 
mortgage,  the  defence  of  infancy  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor, 
or  insanity,  or  undue  influence,  or  fraud,  or  part  payment,  is 
as  available  as  it  would  be  in  an  action  at  law  on  the  bond.^ 

1  Simar  v,  Canaday,  53  N.  T.  298,  arising  from  nsiuy  laws,  sm  Backing- 
SOS;  CampbeU  v,  EUwanger,  81  Hon,  ham  v.  Corning,  91  N.  T.  525;  Oani  r. 
259.  Lancafter,  169  N.  T.  857. 

^  For  illoftrationa  of  inch  defences, 
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§  530.  Forms  of  Remedy.  —  The  methods  of  discharging  a 
mortgage  or  frustrating  recovery  thereon,  as  above  discussed, 
are  those  which  are  available  to  the  mortgagor  or  other  persons 
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obligated  upon  the  debt.  The  debt  becoming  due  and  remain- 
ing unpaid,  the  methods  bj  which  the  creditor  may  enforce 
payment  or  otherwise  obtain  redress  are  lastly  to  be  discussed. 
These  are  in  general  by  action  at  law  upon  the  debt,  by  a  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage,  or  by  a  procedure  involving  in  sub- 
stance both  of  these  remedies. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  restriction,  the  mortgagee  is 
permitted,  after  the  law  day,  to  sue  at  law  on  the  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  and  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  in  equity 
at  the  same  time.^  The  principle  upon  which  this  result  is 
reposed  is  that,  since  the  mortgagor  has  entered  into  the  two- 
fold obligation,  it  is  conforming  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
to  permit  the  two-fold  remedy.  But,  where  these  two  proceed- 
ings are  thus  permitted  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the 
mortgagee  is  not  allowed  thereby  to  obtain  more  than  one  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  his  claim.  When,  for  example,  he  first 
recovers  judgment  at  law,  and  it  is  satisfied  in  full,  this  action 
is  a  bar  to  and  a  complete  termination  of  the  foreclosure  suit. 
And  if,  in  the  foreclosure  suit,  he  first  succeed  in  selling  the 
land  and  obtain  complete  payment  therefrom,  equity  will  stay 
all  further  proceedings  on  the  debt  in  the  law  court.*  In 
England,  and  in  a  few  of  the  American  states  of  which  Massa- 
chusetts is  an  illustration,  this  double  remedy  —  with  not 
more  than  one  satisfaction  as  the  possible  outcome  —  is  still 
permitted.' 

In  many  of  the  United  States,  the  two  remedies  are  forbid- 
den by  statute  to  be  prosecuted  concurrently.  One  or  two  of 
these  statutes,  as,  for  example,  that  of  New  Jersey,  require 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  to  be  first  completed ;  and,  if  full 
satisfaction  be  not  thus  obtained,  an  action  at  law  on  the  bond, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt,  may  be  subsequently  brought  for  the 
deficiency.* 

But,  in  more  of  the  states,  —  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Nebraska,  being  examples,  —  the  mortgagee  is  allowed  to 
elect,  either  first  to  sue  at  law  on  the  evidence  of  debt,  or  first 
to  foreclose  the  mortgage ;  but  he  can  not  proceed  with  both  of 
these  suits  at  the  same  time,  unless  he  obtains  for  that  purpose 

1  Qarforth  v,  Bradlej,  2  Ves.  Sr.  *  Trnsteee    of   Smith    Charities   v. 

678;  Draper  v,  Mann,  117  Mass.  439;      ConnoUy,  157  Mass.  272. 
Jones,  Mort  §§  1215,  1216,  1222.  «  Geo.  Stat,  of  N.  J.  p.  2112,  §  47  ; 

<  Ibid.  Holmes  v.  Seashore  Electric  Bj.  Co., 

57  N.  J.  L.  16. 
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the  permission  of  the  court.^  Such  permission  will  not  be 
given,  in  the  absence  of  some  special  equity  which  makes  it 
proper  and  fair  that  the  mortgagee  should  have  the  two-fold 
concurrent  redress.^  But  the  prohibition  against  proceeding 
with  both  suits  at  once  is  ordinarily  restricted,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  statutes,  to  legal  mortgages.  It  does  not  usually 
apply,  for  example,  to  equitable  mortgages  held  as  security  for 
bonds  or  notes,  nor  to  mechanics'  liens  which  have  been  filed 
as  collateral  to  promises  for  the  payment  of  debts.^ 

In  states  like  New  York,  in  which  the  holder  of  a  legal 
mortgage  is  thus  compelled  to  elect  between  the  forms  of 
remedy,  unless  he  can  get  the  consent  of  the  court  to  prosecute 
both  at  once,  the  codes  ordinarily  supply  indirect  incentives  for 
the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  in  the  first  instance.  One  of 
these  is  found  in  the  statute  which  enables  the  mortgagee,  if 
the  land  fail  to  sell  on  foreclosure  for  enough  to  pay  the  debt, 
to  enter,  in  the  foreclosure  proceeding  and  without  the  necessity 
for  a  separate  action  at  law  on  the  debt,  a  money  judgment 
for  the  deficiency,  against  the  mortgagor  and  all  others  who 
are  personally  bound  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.*  Such  judg- 
ments are  styled  deficiency  judgments.  Another  of  such 
incentives  arises  from  the  statutory  provision  that,  if  the 
mortgagee  first  sue  on  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  debt  and 
obtain  judgment  thereon,  he  shall  not  have  an  execution  on 
that  judgment  levied  against  the  property  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage which  is  collateral  security  for  that  debt.  Thus,  if  A 
hold  B's  bond  for  $10,000,  secured  by  B's  mortgage  on  White- 
acre,  and  A  sue  B  at  law  on  the  bond  and  recover  judgment, 
his  attorney,  on  issuing  execution,  must  instruct  the  sheriff  not 
to  levy  on  Whiteacre  by  virtue  of  that  execution.*  (a)    The 

(a)  The  New  York  Code  Civ.  Pro.  (§§  1432, 1433)  requires  that, «  §  1432 : 
The  judgment  debtor's  equity  of  redemption,  in  real  property  mortgaged, 
shall  not  be  sold  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  issued  upon  a  juc^ment  recov- 
ered for  the  mortgage  debt,  or  any  part  thereof."  **  §  1433.  Where  an 
execution  against  propei*ty  is  issued  upon  a  judgment,  specified  in  the  last 
section,  to  the  county  where  the  mortgaged  property  is  situated,  the  attor- 

1  N.Y.  Code  Civ.Pro.§§  1628-1630;  Hun  (N.  T.),  206;  Smith  v.  Flebch- 

Reichert  v.  Stilwell,  172  N.  Y.  83 ;  Dnd-  man,  23  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  355. 
ley  V.  Congregation  of  St.  Francis,  138  *  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  1627 ;  Frank 

N.  Y.  451 ;  Jones,  Mort.  §  1223,  note  1 .  v.  Davis,  135  N.  Y.  275 ;  Dudley  v.  Con- 

«  Matter  of  Moore,  81  Hun  (N.  Y.),  gregation  of  St.  Francis,  138  N.  Y.  451 ; 

829 ;  Matter  of  McLaughlin  v,  Durr,  Jones,  Mort.  §§  747-750. 
76  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  75.  *  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1432, 1433 ; 

*  Matter  of  Gould  Coupling  Co.,  79  Peck  v.  Ormsby,  55  Hun  (N.  Y.),  265. 
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object  of  this  restriction  is  thus  apparent,  —  to  prevent  the 
mortgaged  property  from  being  reached  for  the  mortgage  debt 
bj  any  method  other  than  by  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  and 
thus  indirectly  to  induce  the  mortgagee  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  foreclosure  suit 

§  531.  Foreolosnra  of  Mortgage  —  Kinds  of  Fbraolosiirs.  — 
In  the  outline  of  the  development  of  the  mortgage  from  a  mere 
sale  on  condition  subsequent  to  its  present  form,  it  was  stated 
above  that  the  fifth  and  last  stage  in  that  development  consisted 
in  the  improvements  made  on  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages.^ 
In  working  out  those  improvements,  many  modifications  of 
foreclosure  suits  have  been  produced.  It  is  impossible,  in  a 
work  of  this  size,  to  explain  all  of  such  modifications  and  varia- 
tions. But  the  forms  of  foreclosure,  which  stand  out  most 
prominently  among  them  all,  and  which  present  the  types  most 
necessary  to  be  understood,  may  be  grouped  in  four  classes. 
They  are:  (a)  Strict  Foreclosure,  (b)  Foreclosure  by  Entry, 
Notice  and  Lapse  of  Time,  (c)  Foreclosure  by  Advertisement, 
and  (d)  Equitable  Foreclosure,  so  called,  or  foreclosure  by  sale 
of  the  land.    These  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  named. 


(a)  Strict  Foreclosure. 

§  582.  Origin  and  Purpose.  —  After  the  court  of  equity  had 
created  the  equity  of  redemption,  as  above  explained,  in  favor  of 
the  mortgagor,  and  had  subsequently,  by  analogy  to  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  mortgagor  could 
redeem  against  the  mortgagee  in  possession  (at  twenty  years 
after  the  law  day),  it  frequently  became  apparent  that,  in  miti- 
gating the  mortgagor's  hardships,  the  court  had  gone  too  far 
against  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee.  The  natural  and  logical 
remedy  for  the  hardship  thus  inflicted  upon  the  lender  was  tiie 
invention  in  his  favor  of  a  method  of  restricting  the  right  of 
redemption.  He  needed  and  was  given  the  ability  to  bar,  shut 
out,  or  ^^  foreclose  *'  this  equitable  right  of  the  mor^agor.    And, 

ney,  or  other  person  who  subscribes  it,  most  indorse  thereon  a  direction  to 
the  sheriff,  not  to  levy  upon  the  mortgaged  property,  or  any  part  thereol 
The  direction  most  briefly  describe  the  mortgaged  property,  and  refer  to 
the  book  and  page  where  the  mortgage  is  recorded.  If  the  execntion  is 
not  collected  out  of  the  other  property  of  the  judgment  debtor,  the  sheriff 
most  return  it  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied  as  the  case  requires." 

1  §  437,  $vpra. 
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in  affording  him  this  remedy,  the  court  of  equity  first  brought 
into  being  a  strict  foreclosure,  the  decree  in  which  requires  the 
mortgagor  to  exercise  his  right  of  redemption  within  a  specified 
time  (usually  six  months)  or  be  "  forever  barred  eLudforecloaed  " 
of  that  right.^ 

§  533.  Decree  of  Strict  Foreclosure  and  its  BffectB.  — The 
proceedings  in  the  suit  having  been  carried  through  as  required 
by  the  local  rules  or  statutes,  the  judgment  or  decree  of  fore- 
closure in  effect  vests  the  absolute  title  to  the  land  in  the  com- 
plainant, or  plaintiff,  unless  the  persons  entitled  to  redeem  do 
so  within  the  specified  time  —  usually  six  months.  If  they 
fail  so  to  redeem,  the  plaintiff  will  be  given  a  writ  of  assistance, 
if  needed,  or  any  other  proper  order  or  aid  of  the  court,  that 
may  be  requisite  to  his  acquisition  of  a  perfect  title  to  and 
complete  possession  of  the  property.  But,  while  this  bars  the 
defendants  of  all  equity  of  redemption,  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
debt,  unless  the  property  is  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  it.  And 
whether  or  not  it  is  of  such  value  may  be  determined  in  an 
action  on  the  personal  obligation.^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  form  of  foreclosure  is  practically 
the  converse  of  a  suit  to  redeem.  In  the  latter  form  of  pro- 
cedure, the  mortgagor  or  his  successor  in  interest  is  complain- 
ant, and  the  typical  form  of  the  decree  provides  that  he  may 
redeem  within  a  designated  time,  and,  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  then 
his  right  of  redemption  shall  terminate.  In  the  strict  fore- 
closure, on  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  or  his  successor  in 
interest  is  the  complainant,  and  the  typical  form  of  the  decree 
is  that  redemption  mtist  be  made  within  the  specified  period, 
or  the  right  to  make  it  shall  cease.  In  the  strict  foreclosure, 
the  defendants  may  usually  obtain  from  the  court  some  exten- 
sion of  the  time  to  redeem,  as  such  time  is  first  decreed.  But 
in  the  suit  to  redeem,  since  the  complainant  (the  mortgagor) 
is  the  one  who  is  asking  to  have  the  time  fixed  against  himself^ 
such  extension  of  time  is  much  less  apt  to  be  granted.^ 

§  534.    VThere  Strict  Foreclosure  is  employed This  method 

of  foreclosing  mortgages  is  naturally  the  oldest  and  most 
severe;  and  is  still  employed  in  England,  and  in  some  of 

1  Clark  V,  Rejburn,  8  V^all.  (75  U.      Kent's  Com.  pp.  *  180,   'ISl ;  WUtsie, 
S.)  318;  Lansing  v.  Goelet,  9  Cow.  (N.      Mort.  ForecL  §  826. 
Y.)  846 ;  BoUes  v.  Duff,  43  N.  Y.  469 ;  «  Ibid. ;  Green  v.  Geiger,  46  N.  Y. 

McCarren  v.  Coogan,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  268;  App.  Div.  210 ;  Jones,  Mort.  §§  1561- 
Devereanx  v,  Fairbanks,  52  Vt.  587 ;  4      1568. 

*  Thomas,  Mort  §§  714-716. 
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the  New  England  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont.^  In  the  great  majority  of  the  American  states, 
it  is  not  favored ;  but  the  equitable  foreclosure,  so  called,  which 
results  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  out 
of  the  proceeds,  and  an  ultimate  return  of  any  surplus  to  the 
mortgagor,  is  the  prevalent  method  of  enforcing  the  mortgage 
lien  against  the  land.^ 

Even  in  those  jurisdictions,  however,  in  which  the  mortgage 
is  treated  as  a  mere  lien  on  the  land,  and  the  equitable  fore- 
closure is  most  prevalent,  there  are,  in  the  absence  of  absolute 
prohibitory  statutes,  some  circumstances  under  which  a  strict 
foreclosure  is  still  permitted.  Thus,  where  the  parties  in  one 
state  proceed  in  equity  for  the  strict  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage 
,on  land  situated  in  another  state,  and  show  to  the  court  some 
fair  and  just  reason  why  the  remedy  prayed  for  should  be 
granted,  the  court,  acting  as  it  does  in  personam j  may  grant 
such  remedy.^  Again,  and  perhaps  more  commonly  than  in 
the  instance  just  mentioned,  when,  pursuant  to  the  local  statute, 
a  foreclosure  by  sale  has  occurred,  but  an  encumbrancer  of  the 
land  whose  claim  was  subordinate  to  the  mortgage  foreclosed 
was  not  made  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  knowing  that  he  was  in- 
advertently omitted  he  failed  to  intervene,  and  thereby  allowed 
an  innocent  purchaser  to  acquire  the  property  for  value  at  the 
foreclosure  sale  in  the  belief  that  he  was  obtaining  a  valid  title, 
such  innocent  purchaser  may  have  a  strict  foreclosure  against 
such  outstanding  encumbrancer.  Thus,  even  in  the  state  of 
New  York  where  the  statute  in  form  requires  that  every  fore- 
closure proceeding  "  must  direct  the  sale  of  the  property  mort- 
gaged, or  such  part  thereof  as  is  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
mortgage  debt,  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tion," *  a  strict  foreclosure  is  possible  under  the  conditions  above 
expressed,  which  may  be  more  fully  explained  by  the  following 
illustration.  Supposing  that  A  is  mortgagor,  B  first  mortgagee, 
and  C  second  mortgagee,  and  that  B  forecloses  his  mortgage, 
properly  making  all  necessary  peraons  parties  defendant  except 
C,  who  is  inadvertently  omitted,  and  that  C,  knowing  these  facts, 

1  Norton  v.  Palmer,  142  Mass.  433;  '4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *  181 ;  Wiltsie 

Palmer's  Adm'rs  r.  Mead,  7  Conn.  149,  Mort.  Fored.  §§  828-830. 
152;  Waters  r.  Hubbard,  44  Conn.  340 ;  *  House  v.  Lockwood,  40  Hon  (N. 

Paris  r.  Hnlett,  26  Yt.  308 ;  Devereaux  T.),  532,  discussed    in  Wiltsie,  Mori. 

17.   Fairbanks,   52    Vt.    587  ;  Williams  ForecL  §  834 ;  Eaton  o.  McCall,  86  M e. 

p.  Hilton,  35   Me.   547 ;  Jones,   Mort.  346. 
5§  1542-1556.  «  N.  Y.  Code  Cir.  Pra  §  1626. 
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abstains  from  revealing  his  rights,  and  allows  the  land  to  be 
sold  on  foreclosure  to  D,  who  purchases  in  good  faith  and  for 
value,  believing  that  his  title  will  be  perfect.  C,  whose  equity 
has  not  been  foreclosed,  may  redeem  the  land  from  D  at  any 
time  within  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  D's  possession, 
by  paying  to  him  the  principal  of  such  first  mortgage,  with 
interest  and  costs  to  the  date  of  the  payment.  If,  now,  C  un- 
reasonably refuse  to  make  such  redemption,  or  to  relinquish 
his  right  thereto,  D  may  have  a  strict  foreclosure  of  the  first 
mortgage,  and  obtain  therein  a  decree  against  C,  that  the  latter 
shall  exercise  his  right  of  redemption  w^ithin  (say)  six  months, 
or  be  forever  barred  and  foreclosed  of  all  interest  in  the  land.^ 

(b)  Foreclosure  ly  Entry ^  Notice^  and  Lapse  of  Time. 

§  535.  General  Nature  of  this  Remedy.  —  A  species  of  statu- 
tory strict  foreclosure,  as  it  may  be  fairly  called,  exists  in 
some  of  the  New  England  states,  such  as  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.^  The  statutes  in 
these  states  permit  a  holder  of  a  mortgage,  by  following  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  procedure  after  the  law  day,  to  work  out  by 
lapse  of  time  a  foreclosure,  without  the  necessity  for  applying 
to  any  court.  The  three  stages  or  steps  generally  required  for 
this  procedure  are  entry  upon  the  land,  some  form  of  notice  to 
the  mortgagor  or  his  successors  in  interest  of  the  purpose  of 
the  entry,  and  subsequent  retention  of  the  land  for  the  pre- 
scribed period.    Each  of  these  steps  is  to  be  briefly  explained. 

§  536.  Bntry.  —  Pursuant  to  the  statute,  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  may  make  peaceable  and  open  entry  upon  the  land  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  thereupon  make  a  certificate  of 
the  fact  and  file  it  with  the  county  clerk.  It  is  not  necessary, 
though  of  course  it  generally  results,  that  the  other  possessors 
of  the  land  shall  be  ousted  by  such  entry.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  entry  is  peaceable  and  open.^ 

1  Dicta  in  MoDlton  v.  Cornish,  138  *  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1921 ;  Rev. 

N.  Y.  133,  141,  and  Denton  v.  Ontario  L.  Mass.  (1902)  ch.  187,  §  1 ;  Pub.  Stat. 

Co.  Nat.  Bk..  150  N.  Y.  126,  134.    And  N.  H.  (1901)  ch.  139.  §  14  ;  Gen.  Laws 

see  Holies  v.  Duff,  43  N.  Y.  469  ;  Breed  R.  I.  (1896)  ch.  207,  §  3 ;  Boyd  r.  Shaw, 

V.  Ruoff,  173  N.  Y.  340,  346;  McCarren  14  Me.  58;  Thompson  v.  Kenyon,  100 

V.  Coogan,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  268 ;  niinois  Mass.  108 ;  Thompson  v.  Ela,  58  N.  H. 

Starch  Co.  v.  Ottawa  Hydraulic  Co.,  490 ;   Daniels  v.  Mowry,  1  B.  L  151 ; 

125  lU.  237.  Jones,  Mort.  §§  1246-1257. 

3  Jones,    Mort.    §   1238;    1    Stim. 
Amer.  Stat.  L.§  1921. 
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In  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  a  writ  of 
entry,  and  in  Rhode  Island  an  ejectment  suit,  may  be  main- 
tained, when  necessary  or  preferable,  for  acquiring  possession. 
And  in  such  a  suit  the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage  may  be 
ascertained  and  declared.^ 

§537.  Notloe— ByCartuloate. — In  most  of  these  states, 
the  statute  requires,  when  the  entry  has  been  without  any 
judicial  proceeding,  that  those  whose  interests  are  being  barred 
by  this  procedure  shall  be  notified  of  its  being  carried  on ;  and 
prescribes  the  manner  in  which  such  notice  shall  be  given. 
This  is  ordinarily  by  the  certificate  of  the  witnesses,  duly  made 
and  filed  as  required  by  the  statute.' 

§  588.  Lapse  of  Time.  —  In  all  of  these  jurisdictions  except 
New  Hampshire,  the  possession  under  such  procedure,  if 
properly  continued  for  three  years,  results  in  a  statutory  fore- 
closure and  bar  to  all  the  interest  and  rights  of  the  mortgagor 
and  those  parties  whose  ownerships  or  claims  are  subordinate 
to  the  mortgage.^  In  New  Hampshire,  the  time  prescribed  for 
such  possession  is  only  one  year ;  but  it  is  there  required  that 
at  least  six  months  before  foreclosure  is  complete,  publication 
of  the  entry  and  holding  by  the  mortgagee  against  all  parties 
in  interest  shall  be  duly  made  as  prescribed  by  the  statute.^ 

The  ordinary  effect  of  this  form  of  foreclosure  is,  like  strict 
foreclosure  in  equity,  not  only  to  bar  the  equity  of  redemption, 
but  also  to  discharge  the  debt  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  land.^ 

(c)  Foreclosure  by  AdvertUement. 

§  589.  What  Mortgages  may  be  so  foredoeed.  —  The  custom 
of  inserting  in  a  mortgage  a  clause,  giving  to  the  mortgagee  a 
power  to  sell  the  property  after  the  law  day,  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  law  of  mortgages ;  and  has  come  to  be  very  prevalent  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States.  A  mortgage,  which  contains 
such  a  clause,  and  is  held  as  security  for  a  liquidated  amount  of 
money,  and  has  been  duly  recorded,  if  default  in  payment  be 
made,  may  be  foreclosed  by  advertisement    Thus,  there  appear 

Wonen,    Mort    $$    1276-1316;     1  •  Ibid. 

Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1925;  Ladd  v.  «  N.  H.  Pob.  Stat.  (1901)   ch.  189; 

Patnam,  79  Me.  568.  Smith  v.  Packard,  19  N.  H.  575 ;  Thomp- 

<  Ibid. ;  Famas  v.  Durgin,  1 19  Mast,  son  v.  Ela,  58  N.  H.  490. 
500;    Jones,  Mort    §§    1259-1263;    S  *  Ibid. 

Wash.  B.  P.  (6th  ed.)  p.  U4,  p.»605. 
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four  essentials  to  such  a  foreclosure ;  namely,  a  power  of  sale 
in  the  mortgage,  liquidation  of  the  amount  secured,  default  in 
payment,  and  due  and  proper  record  of  the  document.^  The 
existence  of  a  proper  record  is  essential,  in  order  that  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  sale  may  have  due  notice  of  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage.^  And  the  requirement  that  the  amount  of  the  debt 
shall  be  liquidated  is  apparent  as  a  requisite,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  form  of  foreclosure  requires  no  procedure  in 
court,  and  is  simply  an  act  by  the  creditor  alone  for  the  recovery 
of  an  amount  claimed  by  him  to  be  due  —  that  amount  must  be 
fixed  so  that  his  claim  may  be  definite  and  certain.^ 

§  540.  VTho  may  thus  foreoloM.  —  It  is  a  general  principle 
applicable  to  powers  over  real  property  that  they  can  not  be 
delegated.  They  are  ordinarily  personal  and  confidential,  and 
carry  with  them  certain  trust  obligations  to  the  donees.  There 
has,  therefore,  been  much  judicial  controversy  over  the  question 
of  the  passing  of  a  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage  to  the  as- 
signee of  the  mortgage ;  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  its  owner, 
to  his  executors  or  administrators.  The  weight  of  judicial 
opinion  and  determination  has  been  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
assignability  of  such  powers  as  these,  since  they  are  manifestly 
given  and  received  by  the  parties  as  part  of  the  security  for  the 
mortgage  debt.  And,  in  most  of  the  states  of  this  country,  it 
is  now  settled  by  positive  legislation  that  a  power  of  sale  in  a 
mortgage  is  a  part  of  the  security  held  by  the  mortgagee,  and 
passes  by  assignment,  descent,  or  other  devolution  of  the  mort* 
gage  itself.  Therefore,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  any  one 
who  owns  the  mortgage  owns  and  may  execute  the  power  of 
sale,  which  became  a  part  of  the  mortgage  security  at  its 
inception.* 

§  541.  Method  of  Foreclosing  by  Advertisement.  —  A  mort- 
gage containing  a  clause  which  in  terms  authorizes  the  mort- 
gagee to  sell  the  land  after  default  by  the  mortgagor  could  be 
foreclosed  at  common  law  simply  by  sale  by  the  mortgagee, 
whether  such  sale  were  public  or  private,  in  such  manner  as 
was  reasonably  fair  to  all  the  interested  parties.  But  the 
preparation  for  such  sale  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
conducted,  in  recent  times,  have  come  to  be  regulated  by  exact 
and,  in  some  cases,  minute  statutory  requirements.    These 

1  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  1103, 1 104.  •  Lewis  v,  Doane,  141  N.  Y.  802,  809. 

*  Ibid.;  Wilson  v.  Tionp,  2  Cow.  ^  $  493,     supra i    Thomas,    Mort 

(N.  T.)  195.  S  1105. 
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vary  materially  in  the  different  states ;  and  the  statute  of  each 
locality  is  required  to  be  minutely  studied  and  literally  followed, 
in  order  properly  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  by  this  so-called 
method  of  advertisement.^ 

Without  attempting  any  complete  or  minute  statement  as  to 
this  method  of  foreclosure,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
statutes  require  a  considerable  time  of  advertisement  before  the 
sale  (as,  for  example,  in  New  York,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  county 
where  the  land  is,  once  a  week  for  twelve  weeks),  notice  filed 
with  the  county  clerk  and  duly  posted  in  designated  conspicuous 
places,  and  personal  notice  served  on  the  mortgagor  or  other 
owner  of  the  land.^  The  statutes  are  full  and  complete  in  their 
provisions  for  adjournments  of  the  sale  and  methods  of  giving 
notice  of  the  same.  They  ordinarily  require  that  the  sale  shall 
beat  public  auction.^  In  many  jurisdictions,  no  deed  to  the 
purchaser  is  needed ;  but  the  evidence  of  his  title  is  afforded  by 
affidavits,  made  as  required  by  the  statute  and  properly  filed  and 
indexed  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated.^ 
The  money  received  from  the  property  is  applied,  first  to  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage  and  interest  and  statutory  costs  and 
allowances,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  may  be  reached  by  the 
mortgagor  or  present  owner  of  the  land,  subject,  however,  to 
the  rights  of  subordinate  or  intervening  encumbrancers  who 
may  require  their  claims  to  be  satisfied  therefrom  after  said 
payment  on  account  of  the  foreclosed  mortgage.^  It  is  to  be 
repeated  and  emphasized  that  these  statutory  procedures  are  to 
be  strictly  and  accurately  followed,  or  the  purchasers  at  the  sale 
do  not  obtain  valid  titles.  There  being  no  judgment,  but  the 
procedure  being  entirely  in  pais,  irregularities  or  errors,  which 
would  be  cured  by  the  judgment  in  judicial  foreclosure,  readily 
become  material  and  even  fatal  to  the  title,  when  they  exist  in 
foreclosure  by  advertisement.* 

1  N.T.  Code  Cir.  Pro.  §§2387-2409;  *  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  §§  2400,   2396- 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1924;  Wiltsie,  2398;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  1924  (e). 

Mort.  Fored.  §  768.  See  Cranaton  v.  Crane,  97  Maes.  459 ; 

«  N.  Y.  Code  CiT.  Pro.  §  2388 ;  Webb  Munn  v.  Barges,  70  m.  604 ;  Tripp  r. 

9.  Haefifer,  53   Md.   187  ;  Bragdon  v,  Ide,  3  R.  L  51 ;  Wiltsie,  Mort  ForecL 

Hatcb,   77   Me.    433 ;    WQtsio,    Mort  §  824. 

ForecL  §§  773-792.  *  N.  Y.  Code  Cir.  Pro.  §§  2406-2408 ; 

»  N.   Y.   Code    Civ.    Pro.  §  2393 ;  Cope  v.  Wheeler,  41  N.  Y.  803 ;  Rey- 

Wiltflie,    Mort.    ForecL    §   795.     See  nolds  v.  Hennessj,  15  R.  I.  215 ;  New- 

Mowrj  V.  Sanborn,  68  N.  Y.  153 ;  Qriffin  hall  v.  Lynn  Sav.  Bk.,  101  Mass.  428; 

V.  Marine  Co.,  52  Ul.  180.  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  1155-1167. 

•  See  Wiltiie,  Mort.  Forecl.  §§  768- 
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(d)  Equitable  Foreclosure^  or  Foreclosure  ly  Sale. 

§  542.  Gtoneral  Nature  of  suoh  Foreclosure.  ^  The  remedy  on 
the  mortgage,  which  has  come  to  be  the  favorite  and  most 
common  procedure  in  this  country,  results  in  a  sale  of  the 
mortgaged  property,  pursuant  to  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
court,  by  an  officer  designated  by  the  court  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  out  of  the  proceeds ; 
the  surplus,  if  any,  being  handed  over  to  the  mortgagor  or 
made  available,  before  being  so  handed  over,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  subordinate  liens.  Thus  the  mortgagee  is  paid  in  full,  if  the 
land  sell  for  a  sufficient  sum  ;  and  yet  the  mortgagor  may  have 
some  of  his  property  restored  to  him  in  the  form  of  surplus. 
This  method  of  foreclosure  is  logically  and  properly  described 
as  equitable. 

§  543.  VThen  Right  thna  to  foreclose  exists.  — The  holder  of 
the  mortgage  may  foreclose  it  in  this  manner  for  any  part,  of 
the  debt,  whether  principal  or  interest,  that  is  due  and  remains 
unpaid.  Thus,  although  the  law  day  has  not  arrived,  yet,  if 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  an  instalment  of  interest 
be  due,  a  foreclosure  for  this  amount  may  be  had,  and  as  much 
of  the  land  may  be  sold  as  is  necessary  for  its  payment.  So,  if 
the  debt  become  due  in  instalments,  a  separate  foreclosure  may 
be  conducted  for  the  payment  of  each  instalment  as  it  becomes 
due.^  When  the  foreclosure  is  for  less  than  the  entire  mortgage 
debt,  principal  and  interest,  if  the  land  can  be  sold  in  parcels, 
it  will  ordinarily  be  required  by  the  court  that  so  much  of  it 
only  shall  be  sold  as  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  amount  then  due.^ 
But  if  it  be  found  by  the  court  that  it  is  best  to  sell  the  property 
as  a  whole,  this  may  be  done  ;  and  either  the  entire  mortgage 
may  be  paid  off,  with  suitable  rebate  of  interest,  or  the  surplus 
at  the  time  invested  under  the  order  of  the  court  and  held 
subject  to  the  payment  of  future  instalments  as  they  shall  be- 
come due.  In  the  most  ordinary  form  of  mortgage,  of  course, 
all  the  debt  becomes  due  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  method  of 
foreclosure  is  usually  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  amount  of 
the  mortgage,  principal,  interest,  expenses,  and  costs. 

825;    Jones,     Mort.     §§     1723-1763;  Johnson,  44  Mich.  491.    See  Reichert 

Thomas,  Mort.  §§  1099-1159.  v.  StUwell,  172  N.  Y.  83;  Metropolitan 

1  Lansing  v,  Capron,  1  Johns.  Ch.  Bk.   v.   St.   Lonis   Dispatch  Co.,   149 

(N.  Y.)  617 ;  American  Life  &  F.  Ins.  U.  8.  436. 

Co.  V,  Ryerson,  6  N.  J.  Eq.  9 ;  Allen  v,  «  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1634, 1636, 

Wood^31  N.  J.  Eq.  103;  Bridgeman  v,  1687;  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  814,  815. 
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§  544.  Asoertainlng  Parties  to  Foreolosnre  Suit.  —  One  of  the 
most  important  points  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage  is  concerned  with  the  ascertainment  of  the 
necessary  and  proper  parties  to  the  action.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  all  those  persons  are  necessary  parties  who 
have  interests,  rights,  liens,  or  claims  in  the  property  subordi- 
nate to  the  mortgage.  For  these  are  the  parties  whose  rights 
and  claims  are  to  be  shut  out  and  foreclosed  by  the  action.^ 
In  practice,  the  method  of  ascertaining  them  is  by  the  continu- 
ation  of  the  searches,  which  are  ordinarily  made  in  the  process 
of  examining  title  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  mortgage. 
By  having  these  properly  continued  down  to  the  date  of  begin- 
ning foreclosure,  all  the  transfers  of  the  land  and  all  the  liens 
or  encumbrances  which  have  been  imposed  thereon,  after  the 
mortgage  was  delivered,  are  fully  disclosed. 

§  545.  PartiM  Plaintiff.  —  The  plaintiff  in  the  action  is  com- 
monly, of  course,  the  mortgagee.  When  there  are  two  or  more 
mortgagees,  they  are  ordinarily  joint  owners,  and  should  unite 
as  plaintiffs  in  the  action.  But  one  or  more  of  them,  less  than 
all,  may  maintain  the  action.'  When  there  has  been  one  or 
more  assignments  of  the  mortgage,  the  owner  thereof  at  the 
time  of  foreclosure  is  the  proper  party  plaintiff;  and  it  is 
proper  and  often  advisable,  especially  when  the  assignment  is 
as  security  for  a  debt,  for  him  to  join  the  assignor  or  assignors 
of  the  mortgage  through  whom  his  title  to  it  has  come.^  In  the 
code  states,  it  is  uniformly  required  by  statute  that  the  party 
in  interest  shall  sue ;  and  such  party  is,  of  course,  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  mortgage  at  the  time  the  foreclosure  is 
commenced.^ 

§  546.  Parties  Defendant.  —  In  the  practice  under  most  of 
the  modem  codes  in  this  country,  there  is  a  twofold  object  in 
the  equitable  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage;  namely,  to  sell  the 
land  free  and  clear  of  all  encumbrances,  or  at  least  of  all  en- 
cumbrances subordinate  to  the  mortgage,  and  to  obtain  in  the 
same  action  a  money  judgment,  commonly  designated  a  defi- 

^  f§  545-548,  tn/m.  *  Thomas,   Mort.  f  718;  WeUa  v. 

s  Paton  V.  MorrajT,  6  Paige  (N.  T.),  Wells,  53  Vt  1 ;  ConeoHdated  Nat  Bk. 

474;  Sandford  v.  Balkley,  30   Conn,  of  San  Diego  v,  Hayes,  113  CaL  75; 

344.     Bat,  when  lees  than  all  the  co-  Menell  v.  Bishoff,  8  N.  Y.  App.  DiT. 

owners  are  plaintiffs,  the  others  should  361. 

be  made  defendants.    Thomas,  Mort  «  N.  T.  Code  Cir.  Pra  $  449.    See. 

S  720 ;  WUtsie,  Mort.  ForecL  §§  70, 78 ;  as  to  parties  plaintiff  generallj,  Wiltsia, 

N.  T.  Code  CiT.  Pro.  §§  446»  448.  Mort  ForecL  §§  7S,  89-114. 
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ciencj  judgment,  for  the  amount,  if  any,  due  on  the  mortgage 
debt  over  and  above  the  amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  the 
land.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  these  objects,  it 
is  requisite  that  all  persons  having  interests,  liens,  or  claims  in 
the  property  subordinate  to  the  mortgage  be  made  parties ;  and, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  purpose,  it  is  proper  to 
make  parties,  also,  all  those  persons  who  are  personally  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  It  is  also  possible,  in  some 
foreclosure  suits,  and  often  expedient,  to  join  as  pai*ties  per- 
sons who  have  claims  upon  the  land  superior  to  that  of  the 
mortgage  which  is  being  foreclosed.  The  result  of  all  these 
rules  and  requirements  is  the  natural  division  of  all  the  parties 
defendant  in  a  foreclosure  suit  into  two  classes  —  necessary 
parties  defendant,  and  proper  parties  defendant.  A  word  as 
to  each  of  these. 

§547.  Neoessary  Parties  Defendant. — It  is  clear  from  the 
above  stat^ements  that  the  necessary  parties  defendant  are  all 
those  persons  who  have  any  interests,  liens,  or  claims  in  the 
property,  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  mortgage.  That  is, 
those  whose  rights  or  interests  entitle  them  to  redeem  from  the 
mortgage  should  be  cut  off  and  extinguished  in  the  process  of 
its  foreclosure.^  Such  are  the  mortgagor,  if  he  still  remain  the 
owner  of  the  land  subject  to  the  mortgage,  and  his  wife,  if 
she  joined  in  the  making  of  the  mortgage,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  the  mortgagee's  lien  or  interest  is  superior  to  her  right 
of  dower.^  Such,  also,  are  inferior  or  subsequent  mortgagees, 
judgment  creditors,  mechanics'  lienors,  and  subsequent  pur- 
chasers and  lessees  of  the  land.^  When  the  land  has  been  sold 
by  the  mortgagor  after  the  making  of  the  mortgage,  he  is  no 
longer  a  necessary  party ;  and,  if  his  wife  united  in  the  deed 
with  him,  or  otherwise  relinquished  her  entire  dower  right,  she 
is  no  longer  needed  as  a  party.* 

When  the  land  is  owned  subject  to  the  mortgage  by  some 
persons  having  a  present  interest,  and  others  having  future  or 

1  Wiltsie,  Mort.  Fored.  §  116  15  Pick.  (Mass.)  126;  Thomaa,  Mort. 

a  Terrell  p.  Alliaon,   21   Wall.   (88  §  731 ;  Wiltde,  Mort.  ForecL  §§  135, 

U.  S.)  289,  292;  Raynor  v.  Selmes,  52  136. 

N.  Y.  579;  Bigelow  r.  Bush,  6  Paige  «  Brainard  v.  Cooper,  ION.  Y.  356; 

(N.  Y.),  348 ;  Kireheedy  r.  Union  Dime  Moulton  v.  Cornish,  138  N.  Y.  133 ;  Van 

Say.  Inst.,  118  N.  Y.  358;  Nelson  v,  Hattan  v,   SchoU,  1  N.  Y.   Misc.  82; 

Brown,  144  N.  Y.  384,  389 ;  Andrews  v.  Goodman  v.  White,  26  Conn.  317 ;  Har- 

Stelle,  22  N.  J.  Eq.  478;  Watts  r.  Jn-  ris  t;.  Hooper,  50  Md.   637;  WUtsie, 

lien,  122  Ind.  124 ;  MiUs  v.  Van  Voor-  Mort.  Forecl.  ch.  vii. 

hies,  20  N.  Y.  412;  Swan  vi  Wiswall,  *  Last  preceding  note  bnt  one. 
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contingent  interests,  the  former  are  necessary  parties,  and 
those  of  the  latter  who  have  the  fir%t  vested  estate  of  inheritancCj 
and  all  intermediate  owners  if  any ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  go  in  regard  to  the  future  interests. 
Thus,  if  subordinate  to  the  mortgage  the  land  be  owned  by 
A  for  life,  then  to  go  to  B  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B  die  with- 
out children,  then  over  to  the  issue  of  C,  A  and  B  are  the  only 
ones  of  these  persons  who  are  necessary  parties  defendant,  since 
they  two  represent  the  present  existing  estate  and  the  first 
vested  estate  of  inheritance.  This  is  the  settled  rule  in  most 
of  the  states  as  to  parties  who  represent  future  interests.^ 

When  the  land  owned  subject  to  the  mortgage  is  held  in 
trust,  the  trustee  as  such  is  a  necessary  party  defendant ;  and 
80  also  are  the  cestuis  que  trustentj  who  are  in  being  and  ascer- 
tainable, and  when  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  induce  the 
court  to  omit  them  in  order  to  make  a  foreclosure  reasonably 
practicable.* 

§  548.  Proper  Parties  Defendant.  —  It  is  also  apparent,  from 
the  last  preceding  paragraph  but  one,  that  all  those  persons 
who  are  obligated  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  mortgagor  who  gave  also  a  bond  or  other  personal 
promise  to  pay  the  debt,  though  he  may  have  sold  the  land 
after  giving  the  mortgage,  and  all  persons  who  have  assumed 
the  mortgage  debt,  and  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  same,  are 
proper  parties  defendant,  although  tliey  may  not  be  needed  as 
defendants  for  the  purpose  of  divesting  them  of  any  interest 
in  the  land.  Thus,  if  A  were  a  mortgagor  who  had  also  given 
a  bond  for  the  debt,  and  he  had  sold  the  land  to  B  who 
assumed  the  mortgage,  and  then  B  had  sold  to  C  who  also 
assumed  the  mortgage,  and  C  had  sold  to  D  who  did  likewise, 
A,  B,  and  C,  being  personally  liable,  would  be  proper  parties 
defendant.  Although  they  have  no  interest  in  the  land  to  be 
foreclosed,  yet  if  it  fail  to  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  debt,  in 
many  of  the  states,  such,  for  example,  as  New  York,  a  money 
judgment  may  be  entered  against  them  in  the  same  action 

A  Lloyd  V.  Johnson,  9  Ves.  37 ;  Clark  must  be  adequately  protected  by  the 

V,  Keyburn,  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  318;  jadgment    or    decree.      Monarqae    v. 

Eagle  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cammet,  2  Edw.  Monarque,  80  N.  Y.  320. 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  127 ;  Brevoort  r.  Brevoort,  «  First  Nat.  Bk,  v.  Shuler,  153  N.  Y. 

70N.  Y.  136;  Lahey  r.  Kortright,  132  163;  McGuckin  r.  MUbank,  83   Hnn 

N.  Y.  450,  458;  Iowa  L.  &  T.  Co.  r.  (N.  Y.),  473,  475;  Townshend  p.  From- 

King,  58  Iowa,  598;  Jones,  Mort.§  1401;  mer,   125  N.  Y.  446;  Thomas,  Moit. 

\VUt8ie,  Mort.  Forecl.  j  150.     But  the  $§    735-738;    Wiltsie,    Mort    ForecL 

Interests  of  contingent,  future  owners  $  157. 
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for  the  deficiency.  They  are,  therefore,  proper  parties  in  such 
jurisdictions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  judgments.^ 

Claimants  hostile  or  superior  to  the  mortgage  are  not 
ordinarily  proper  parties.  But,  in  the  foreclosure  of  a  second 
or  other  subordinate  mortgage,  the  first  mortgagee  and  other 
superior  lienors  are  proper,  though  not  necessary,  parties  de- 
fendant. Even  when  such  a  superior  party's  claim  is  not  yet 
due,  he  may  be  required,  in  such  an  action,  to  account  and 
show  the  exact  amount  of  his  claim,  in  order  to  give  definite- 
ness  to  the  sale  on  foreclosure,  though  the  sale  must  be  subject 
to  that  claim.2  When  the  debt  of  the  prior  lienor  is  not  yet 
due,  he  can  not  be  barred  or  foreclosed  by  proceeding  under  a 
subsequent  mortgage,  unless  he  elects  to  take  part  in  such  pro- 
ceeding and  allows  it  to  foreclose  his  claim,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  inferior  mortgagee.  And  if  he  elect  to  act  in  this  manner, 
his  prior  claim  is  to  be  first  paid  out  of  the  moneys  received  as 
the  result  of  the  foreclosure  sale.  When,  moreover,  his 
superior  lien  is  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  the  foreclosure 
of  the  inferior  mortgage,  he  may  be  made  a  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  a  foreclosure  of  his  lien  at  the  same  time. 
This  is,  in  effect,  both  a  foreclosure  of  the  inferior  mortgage 
and  a  suit  to  redeem  from  the  superior  one.^ 

§  549.  Commenoing  the  Action  to  foreclose.  —  Taking  as  a 
type  the  procedure  of  an  ordinary  code  state,  such,  for  example, 
as  New  York,  the  action  is  commenced  by  the  service  of  a 
summons  on  at  least  one  of  the  parties  defendant.^  The 
papers  to  be  first  prepared  for  such  an  action  are  this  summons, 
a  complaint,  and,  ordinarily  at  about  the  same  time,  a  notice 
of  the  pendency  of  the  action.  Each  of  these  requires  a  brief 
separate  discussion. 

1  §  522,  supra ;  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  ♦  It  would  be  f utile  to  attempt,  in  a 

§  1627 ;    Thome  «.  Newby,  69   How.  work  of  this  size,  even  to  give  a  sum- 

Pr.  (N.  Y.)  120;  Jarman  v,  WiswaU,  mary  of  the  nnmeroos  ramifications  of 

24  N.  J.  Eq.  267 ;  Wiltsie,  Mort.  Forecl.  foreclosure  suits  in  the  different  jnris- 

chs.  X,  xi.  dictions.    Any  useful,  feasible  outline  of 

3  Hagar  v.   Walker,   14    How.   (55  such  an  action  must,  therefore,  be  based 

U.  S.)  29 ;  Nelson  t;.  Brown,  144  N.  Y.  on  the  procedure  of  some  one  important 

384 ;  Smith  v.  •  Roberts,  91  N.  Y.  470 ;  state.    And  so  the  foreclosure  suit  in 

Strobe  v.  Downer,  13  Wis.  10;  Wiltsie,  New  York  is  taken  as  the  type.    The 

Mort.  Forecl.  §  190.  New  York  statutes,  based  on  and  im- 

*  Jacobs  V.  Mickle,  144  N.  Y.  237  ;  proving  somewhat  upon  the  old  method 

Fletcher  v.  Barber,  82  Hun  (N.  Y.),  405 ;  in  equity,  are  chiefly  in  N.  Y.  Code  Civ. 

Ruyter  v.  Reid,  121  N.  Y.  498;  Ray-  Pro.  §§  1626-1637. 
mond  V.  Holbom,  23  Wis.  67 ;  Thomas, 
Mort.  §  741. 
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§  550.  Notloa  of  Pendency  of  Action. — The  equitable  doc- 
trine of  lis  pendens  was  above  explained,  as  a  principle  wherebj 
the  existence  of  a  suit  in  equity  affecting  the  title  to  or  posses- 
sion of  a  piece  of  land  is  notice  to  all  purchasers  and  encum- 
brancers of  the  property  after  such  suit  is  commenced.^  It  is 
now  uniformly  required  by  statute  that,  in  order  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  notice,  a  formal  paper  shall  be  drawn  up,  filed, 
and  properly  indexed,  stating  the  existence  and  purpose  of  the 
action.^  This  paper  is  designated  the  notice  of  the  pendency 
of  the  action.  In  a  foreclosure  suit,  its  requisites  are  that  it 
shall  state  the  purpose  of  the  action,  name  and  describe  the 
parties  thereto,  and  carefully  describe  the  property  affected, 
and  that  it  shall  also  state  t^e  date  of  the  mortgage  which  is 
being  foreclosed,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  mortgage, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  its  record.'  This  notice  must  be 
filed  with  the  clerks  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
land  is  situated,  and  must  be  properly  indexed,  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose,  against  such  names  of  the  parties  to 
the  action  as  are  indicated  by  the  plaintiff  for  that  purpose. 
These  are  ordinarily  all  the  necessary  parties  defendant.  It  is 
required  in  New  York  that  this  notice  shall  be  filed  at  least 
twenty  days  before  application  for  judgment  in  the  action.^  As 
a  matter  of  right  practice,  it  is  ordinarily  filed  with  the  com- 
plaint at  the  very  beginning  of  the  action ;  and  its  filing  gives 
no  notice  when  no  complaint  is  filed.^  And  the  requirement 
is  that  a  summons  shall  be  served  on  at  least  one  of  the  defend- 
ants within  sixty  days  after  such  filing.  In  New  York,  a 
failure  thus  to  serve  a  summons  within  such  time  makes  the 
filing  of  the  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  action  nugatory ;  and 
a  new  one  must  thereafter  be  filed  in  order  to  make  it  proper 
notice  to  purchasers  or  encumbrancers  of  the  property,  pending 
the  action.* 

§  551.  The  Summons  —  Its  Senrioe  —  Appearances.  —  In 
order  that  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  may  be  properly  con- 
ducted, the  court  must  have  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  parties.    In  most  of  the  states,  jurisdiction  of  a 

»  §  454,  tupra.  *  N.  T.  Code  Cir.  Pro.  §§  1670-1672 ; 

«  N.  Y.  Code  CiT.  Pro.  $§  1670, 1681 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  759,  760. 

Pom.  Eq.  Jar.  §  640 ;  Smith  v.  Clark,  *  Albro  v.  Blame,  5  N.  T.  App.  Dit. 

144  U.  8.  509.    History  of  the  doctrine  309;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  761. 

in  New  York,  WUtsie,  Mort   Fored.  •  N.  Y.    Code   Cir.   Pro.  §  1670; 

{  306.  Cohen  v.  Batkowski,  43  N.  Y.  Apfv 

s  Ibid.  DiT.  196. 
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mortgage  foreclosure  belongs  only  to  courts  of  record  sitting 
in  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated ;  or,  if  it  be  situ- 
ated in  more  than  one  county,  sitting  in  either  one  of  them.^ 
This  is  the  outcome  of  positive  statutes.  For,  since  equity 
acts  only  in  personam^  in  the  absence  of  such  statutes  a  fore- 
closure suit  could  be  properly  conducted  in  a  court  of  equity, 
however  remote  from  the  land,  which  had  complete  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  the  parties.^ 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the  party  or  parties  plain- 
tiff always  exists,  of  course,  by  the  commencement  of  the 
action  iu  that  court.  The  obtaining  of  the  court's  jurisdiction 
over  the  parties  defendant  is  the  most  crucial  and  important 
part  of  the  foreclosure  suit.  For,  if  any  necessary  party  de- 
fendalliib  be  not  properly  and  completely  brought  within  the 
court's  jurisdiction  in  the  action,  such  action,  as  to  him,  is  a 
nullity ;  his  rights  are  unaffected  by  it,  and  the  purchaser  at  the 
foreclosure  sale  obtains  an  imperfect  title  in  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  those  rights.*  In  the  method  of  code  practice  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  the  summons  is  the  process  of  the  court 
used  for  bringing  the  parties  defendant  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. This  is  accomplished,  either  by  personal  service  of  the 
summons  upon  the  party,  or  by  one  of  the  forms  of  its  sub- 
stituted service,  —  so  called,  —  or  by  the  party's  voluntary 
appearance  in  the  action  and  his  service  (either  personally  or 
through  his  attorney)  of  a  written  notice  of  appearance  upon 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff.*  The  personal  service  of  the 
summons  consists  in  the  handing  of  it  to  the  party  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  i.  e.,  ordinarily  within  the  state  in 
which  the  land  is  situated.*  The  substituted  service,  which 
is  always  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  court  obtained  for  that 
purpose,  consists  either,  (a)  in  the  publication  of  the  summons 
(usually  for  six  successive  weeks)  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
designated  by  the  court,  such  publication  being  designed  to 
give  due  notice  of  the  actions  to  parties  who  are  not  within 
the  state,  or  (b)  in  a  personal  service  of  the  summons  outside 

1  N.  Y.  Code  CiT.  $  982 ;  Thomas,  ton  v,  Corniflh,  138  N.  T.  138 ;  Raynor 

Mort.  §§  777,  778 ;  Mead  v.  Brockner,  r.  Selmes,  52  N.  Y.  579;  Watts «.  Julian, 

82  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  480.  122  Ind.   124;  Wiltsie,  Mort  Fored. 

«  Mead  v.  Brockner,  82  N.  Y.  App.  §§  324-327. 
Div.  480,  and  cases  there  cited  ;  Eaton  *  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  416,  424 ; 

V,  McCall,  86  Me.  346 ;   1  Perry  on  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  779-785. 
Trusts,  §  71.  »  Ibid. 

»  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  J 1632 ;  Moul- 

45 
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of  the  state,  or  (c)  in  a  proper  mailing  of  the  summons,  ad- 
dressed to  a  party  within  the  state,  who  can  not  be  foond  bj 
the  exercise  of  due  diligence,  and  also  a  proper  fastening  of  a 
copy  of  the  summons  upon  the  door  or  other  conspicuous  object 
at  his  last  known  place  of  residence.^  The  most  scrupulous 
care  of  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  is  required,  to  see  to  it 
that  all  of  the  parties  defendant  are  properly  and  completely 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  some  of  these 
methods.  They  are  then  said  to  have  their  *'  day  in  court ; " 
and,  if  they  fail  to  redeem  the  property  from  the  mortgage 
debt  before  the  foreclosure  is  complete,  all  of  them  who  are 
necessary  parties  defendant  are,  by  the  proper  completion  of 
the  duit  and  sale  of  the  land,  forever  barred  and  foreclosed 
of  their  right  to  redeem,  unless  the  statute  prescribes  some 
definite  period  for  the  continuation  of  such  right* 

§  552.  The  Complaint.  —  The  complaint  is  required  to  con- 
tain a  plain  and  concise  statement  of  all  the  facts,  without 
unnecessary  repetition.  This  includes  a  description  of  the 
mortgage,  its  date,  the  time  and  place  of  its  record,  and  the 
statement  of  the  fact  that  default  has  been  made  in  its  pay- 
ment ;  also  a  description  of  the  property  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage, and  a  general  description  of  the  parties  defendant,  whether 
or  not  any  of  them  are  infants,  lunatics,  or  persons  otherwise 
incapacitated,  and  a  summary  of  their  interests  in  the  prop- 
erty. It  should  also  state  whether  or  not  any  other  action  has 
been  brought  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  if  so, 
the  amount  of  recovery,  if  any,  as  the  result  of  such  action.' 
The  prayer  for  relief  is,  in  substance,  that  the  mortgage  shall 
be  foreclosed  and  the  property  sold  by  the  sheriff  or  a  referee 
to  be  named  by  the  court,  and  that  the  plaintiff  be  paid  the 
amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds.  There  should  also 
be  a  prayer  for  a  deficiency  judgment  against  the  parties  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  in  case  the  land 
fail  to  sell  for  enough  to  satisfy  the  same.^ 

The  complaint  is  to  be  duly  verified  and  served  upon  all  of 
the  parties  defendant,  who  are  personally  liable  to  pay  tlie 
mortgage  debt,  and  on  the  attorneys  for  all  other  parties  who 

1  N.  T.  Code  C'lv.  Pro.  §§  435-444  ;  Thomaa.    Mort.  $§  790-792 ;  WUtsie, 

Wiltsie.  Mort  Fored.  §§  243-245,  251,  Mort.  Forecl.  §§  274-279. 
252.  ♦  Thomas,   Mort.   §  793;    WUtsie, 

3  S  488,  supra.  Mort.  Forecl.  §§  292,  293. 

«  N.  Y.  Code  CiT.  Pro.  §$  481, 1629; 
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properly  appear  in  the  action  through  such  attorneys  and 
demand  copies  of  the  complaint.  It  is  proper,  although  not 
necessary  under  the  code  practice  in  most  states,  to  serve  the 
complaint  on  all  the  other  parties;  but  it  is  sufficient,  and 
generally  the  practice,  to  serve  with  the  summons  simply  a 
notice  of  the  object  of  the  action  and  of  no  personal  claim,  on 
those  parties  who  are  not  obligated  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt.  This  notice  is  a  brief  description  of  the  mortgage  and 
of  the  property  covered  thereby,  and  a  statement  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  action  is  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  that  no 
personal  claim  is  made  on  the  defendant  so  served.^ 

§  553.  Requirements  as  to  Inoapaoitated  Parties.  —  If  the 
plaintiff,  or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  when  there  are  more  than 
one,  be  under  any  disability  to  sue,  such  as  that  arising  from 
infancy  or  insanity,  guardians  ad  litem  must  be  appointed  for 
him  or  them,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action.  For  any  defendants  who  are  so  in- 
capacitated, guardians  ad  litem  are  ordinarily  obtained,  either 
on  their  own  application  or  on  that  of  their  parents,  guardians, 
or  next  friends ;  but,  on  failure  of  these  persons  properly  to 
have  such  guardians  appointed  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  statutes  (ordinarily  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  the 
summons),  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  make  his  proceeding  com- 
plete, must  himself  apply  to  the  court  to  have  such  guardians 
appointed  to  act  for  the  incapacitated  defendants  and  protect 
their  interests  in  the  suit.^ 

§  554.  Proceedings  after  Above-Described  Steps  and  before 
Judgment. — Ordinarily,  there  is  no  contest  in  a  foreclosure 
suit.  The  guardians  for  incapacitated  defendants  file  formal 
answers,  submitting  the  interests  of  their  wards  to  the  care 
of  the  court.  Other  parties  frequently  file  notices  of  appear- 
ance, and  demand  that  all  subsequent  papers  and  notices  of 
subsequent  steps  shall  be  duly  served  upon  them  or  upon 
their  attorneys.  But  there  are  rarely  any  answers  which 
raise  issues  to  be  tried  by  the  court.  If  answers  be  filed 
raising  such  issues,  they  are  to  be  tried  and  determined  ordi- 
narily on  the  equity  side  of  the  court,  that  is,  by  one  judge 

1  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  423.    If  the  the    plaintiff   costs.      Thomas,    Mort. 

sammons  be  properly  served,  failure  to  §  796 ;  Wiltsie,  Mort.  Forecl.  §§  240, 

serve  this  notice  does  not  invalidate  the  241. 

proceedings,  even  when  no  complaint  is  *  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  469-472, 

served.    But  its  due  service  may  save  428 ;  Wiltsie,  Mort.  ForecL  §§  248-252. 
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sitting  without  a  jury.  When  such  determination  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  then  entitled  to  judgment 
accordingly.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  case  exists 
and  no  issue  has  been  raised  by  the  pleadings  and  the  time  of 
the  defendants  to  raise  them  has  expired,  —  this  time  being 
ordinarily  twenty  days  after  completion  of  due  service  of  the 
summons,  —  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  proceed  to  obtain  judg- 
ment.^ The  first  step  in  this  procedure  consists  of  the  so-called 
reference  to  compute. 

§  555.  Raferenoa  to  oompate  the  Amoont  doe  —  Referenoe 
to  take  Ihrldenoe.  —  Being  entitled  to  judgment  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  defendants  to  raise  any  issue,  the  plaintiff's 
attorney,  on  due  notice  —  ordinarily  about  five  days  —  to  all 
the  parties  who  have  duly  appeared  in  the  action,  applies  to 
the  court  for  the  appointment  of  a  referee,  to  be  named  by  the 
court,  to  compute  the  amount  due  on  the  mortgage.  In  making 
this  application,  he  presents  to  the  court  an  order  prepared  for 
the  court's  signature,  and  also  an  affidavit,  duly  verified  by 
the  attorney  himself,  which  is  often  designated  the  affidavit 
of  regularity,  although  under  the  code  practice  it  does  not  need 
to  be  as  complete  and  full  as  the  technical  ^  affidavit  of  regu- 
larity "  required  by  the  old  equity  practice  in  foreclosure.  The 
affidavit  thus  presented  must  show  to  the  court  that  all  of  the 
defendants  have  been  duly  served  with  the  summons,  or  have 
duly  appeared  in  the  action ;  it  must  state  whether  or  not  the 
whole  amount  of  the  mortgage  debt  is  due  and  payable,  and,  if 
not,  how  much  is  so  due ;  it  must  inform  the  court  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  parties  to  the  action  are  infants  or  absentees, 
and  also  state  that  the  complaint  and  notice  of  pendency  of 
the  action  have  been  duly  filed  as  required  by  the  statutes. 
He  who  presents  it  must  also  furnish  competent  and  complete 
evidence  (by  affidavit)  as  to  how  each  of  the  parties  defendant 
has  come  or  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
that  the  time  to  answer  and  thereby  raise  issues  has  expired 
and  that  no  issue  has  been  raised  which  requires  to  be  tried  by 
the  court.2 

§  556.  Order  to  oompate.  —  Acting  upon  the  evidence  thus 
supplied,  and  on  proof  being  given  that  the  parties  who  have  ap- 
peared have  had  due  notice  of  the  application,  the  court  makes 
the  "  order  to  compute  "  appointing  therein  a  referee  for  that 

1  Wiltsie,    Mort    Forecl.    {   438;  *  Wiltsie.  Mort  FoiecL  §S  ^1»  ^^i' 

Thomas,  Mort  {$  797-800.  Thomas,  Mort  {  SOL 
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purpose.  This  order  requires  the  referee  so  named,  after  due 
notice  to  the  parties  who  have  appeared,  to  receive  evidence 
(which  the  plaintifPs  attorney  is  to  supply)  and  compute  the 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  on  the  mortgage.  When 
any  of  the  parties  defendant  are  infants  or  absentees,  the  order 
also  requires  the  referee  to  take  evidence  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  to  examine  the 
plaintiff  as  to  whether  or  not  any  payment,  and  if  so  how 
much,  has  been  made  on  the  mortgage  debt.  The  referee, 
having  received  such  evidence,  makes  a  report  to  the  court  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him ;  and,  if  all  of  the  mortgage 
debt  be  not  due,  he  is  ordinarily  required  also  to  report 
whether  or  not  separate  parcels  of  the  land  should  be  sold 
and  in  what  order.^ 

§  557.  Judgment.  —  On  the  coming  in  of  the  report  of  the 
referee  to  compute,  and  its  proper  filing,  and  due  notice  (ordi- 
narily eight  days)  to  the  parties  defendant  who  have  appeared, 
the  plaintiff's  applies  for  judgment  of  foreclosure  and  sale. 
The  judgment  thus  obtained  should  contain  a  description  of 
the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage,  an  order  that  such 
property  be  sold  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  a  referee  named  by  the 
court,  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff  or  any  other  party  may 
become  a  purchaser  at  the  sale,  that  the  sheriff  or  referee  shall 
execute  a  proper  deed  to  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  and  that 
out  of  the  purchase-money  he  shall  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the 
amount  found  to  be  due  on  the  mortgage,  together  with  costs 
and  expenses  to  be  taxed,  or,  if  the  property  bring  not  enough 
to  pay  all  these,  that  the  amount  realized  shall  be  applied  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  purchaser  at  the  foreclosure  sale 
shall  be  duly  let  into  possession  of  the  property.^  It  should 
also  contain  directions  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  moneys, 
if  any,  as  by  paying  them  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  for  a 
money  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants 
personally  liable  for  the  deficiency  in  case  the  property  fail  to 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  last  described  part  of  the  judgment,  i.  e.,  "  the  deficiency 
judgment,"  it  must  have  been  prayed  for  specifically  in  the 

1  N.  Y.  General  Roles  of  Practice,  «  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1626,1636; 

No.  60;  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1636,  N.  Y.  General  Rules  of  Practice,  No. 

1637;  Wiltsie,    Mort.  Forecl.  §§443-  61;  Wiltsie,  Mort.  ForecL  §§460-464; 

459 ;  Han's  N.  Y.  Coort  Rules  (1900),  Thomas,  Mort  §  820. 
pp.  330-^8. 
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complaint,  and  there  must  be,  in  addition  to  the  mortgage,  a 
bond,  note,  or  other  promise,  on  which  the  parties  against 
whom  it  is  desired  to  enforce  the  jadgment  are  personally 
obligated.^ 

§  558.  Sale.  —  Acting  as  required  by  the  judgment,  the 
sheriff,  or  the  referee  therein  designated,  advertises  the  property 
for  sale  as  required  by  the  statute  (in  New  York,  once  a  week 
for  six  successive  weeks,  in  a  newspaper  designated  by  the 
court ;  or,  in  counties  where  a  daily,  semi- weekly,  or  tri-weekly 
newspaper  is  published,  twice  a  week  for  three  successive 
weeks),  sells  it  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and, 
after  a  reasonable  time  for  the  purchaser  to  examine  the  title, 
delivers  to  him  a  deed  of  the  property,  receives  the  purchase- 
money,  pays  out  of  it,  if  sufficient,  the  amount  due  to  the 
plaintiff  as  designated  by  the  judgment,  and  disposes  of  the 
residue,  if  any,  as  also  required  by  the  judgment.*  Applica- 
tions for  any  surplus  moneys,  by  the  mortgagor,  and  any  other 
owners  or  subordinate  lienors,  are  provided  for  by  the  codes; 
and  the  proceedings  thereon  are  commonly  known  as  ^  surplus 
proceedings."  • 

§  559.  Report  of  Sale.  —  The  referee,  who  thus  sells  the 
property  and  disposes  of  the  purchase-money,  should  make 
and  file  a  full  report  of  his  proceedings  as  they  occurred 
in  the  order  above  outlined.  Tiiis  report  is  advisable,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  incorporated  in  the  judgment  roll  sub- 
sequently to  be  made  up  by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff.  Bat 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  proceeding  is  not  defective,  and 
the  title  of  the  purchaser  is  not  vitiated,  by  the  fact  that  such 
report  is  never  made  or  filed.* 

§  560.  Judgment  RoU.  —  After  all  the  proceedings  above 
outlined  have  been  duly  taken,  and  the  papers  required  to  be 
employed  have  been  duly  filed,  as  should  be  done,  tiie  attorney 
for  the  plaintiff  should  go  to  the  clerk's  office  in  which  they 
are  filed,  obtain  them  all,  arrange  them  in  chronological 
order,  fasten  them  together  and  have  them  filed  away  as  con- 

1  Wiltsie,  Mort.  Fored.  §  204 ;  §  458,  «  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  1633 ;  N.  T. 

supra.  General   Roles  of    Practice,    Na  64; 

«  N.   Y.   Code  Cir.   Pro.   §§    1434,  Hun's  N.  Y.  Court  Rules    (1900),  yp> 

1678;  N.  Y.  General  Rules  of  Practice,  370-377 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §§  1044-1061 ; 

No.  62,  see  also  rule  No.  64,  as  to  filing  Felts  v.  Martin,  20  N.  Y.  App,  Dir.  6a 

or  recording  the  mortgage  before  the  ♦  Farrell  r.   Noel,   17   N.  Y.  App. 

deed  is  delivered,  when  this  has  not  Div.  319  ;  Wiltsie,  Mort.  ForecL  §{533- 

been  already  done ;  Hun's  N.  Y.  Court  527 ;  Thomas,  Mort.  §  930. 
Rules  (1900),  pp.  349-369. 
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stituting  the  judgment  roll  in  the  action.  Scrupulous  care 
is  required  in  preparing  this  judgment  roll,  to  incorporate 
in  the  proper  place  in  it  proof  of  due  service  of  the  summons 
upon  all  the  parties  defendant,  or  the  voluntary  appearance  and 
service  of  notice  of  appearance  by  such  of  them  as  were  not  so 
served.  This  is  the  jurisdictional  element  in  the  case,  on  which 
the  title  of  the  purchaser  of  the  property  vitally  depends.^ 

§  561.  Muniments  of  Purohaser's  Title.  —  After  a  mortgage 
has  been  foreclosed  as  above  described,  it  should  not  be  can- 
celled of  record.  The  mortgage  thus  on  record,  the  filed  notice 
of  the  pendency  of  the  action  for  its  foreclosure  and  the  deed 
by  the  referee  appointed  by  the  judgment  constitute  the  links 
in  the  purchaser's  chain  of  title,  by  which  it  is  shown  to  have 
passed  from  the  mortgagor  to  such  purchaser.  The  purchaser 
has  obtained  by  these  links  or  steps  the  same  title  which  he 
would  have  acquired  if  the  mortgagor,  at  the  time  of  making 
such  mortgage,  had  deeded  all  of  his  interest  in  the  property 
to  such  purchaser.^ 

§  562.  Redemption  alter  Foreclosure.  —  In  most  jurisdictions, 
as  is  true  in  New  York,  all  right  to  redeem  the  property  from 
the  mortgage  terminates  when  the  foreclosure  sale  is  made 
complete.^  But,  in  a  few  jurisdictions,  the  mortgagor  and 
those  who  have  interests  subordinate  to  the  mortgage  are 
given  by  statute  prescribed  periods  for  redeeming  after  fore- 
closure. And  in  such  states  the  purchaser  usually  obtains 
only  a  certificate  of  purchase,  and  not  a  deed  of  conveyance, 
until  the  time  to  redeem  has  expired.* 


^  §  551,  Bupra. 

«  N.  Y.  Code  CiT.  Pro.  §  1632  ;  N.  Y. 
General  Rales  of  Practice,  No.  63; 
Rector,  etc.  Christ  P.  E.  Church  v. 
Mack,  93  N.  Y.  488;  Natt  v,  Cuming, 
156  N.  Y.  309,  312;  Jaycox  v.  Smith, 
17  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  146,  151. 

»  Nutt  V.  Cuming,  155  N.  Y.  309; 
Ruggles  V.  First  Nat.  Bk.  of  CentreviUe, 
43  Mich.  192;   Landell's  Appeal,  105 


Pa.  St.  152  ;  Stevens  i?.  Theatres  (1903), 
1  Ch.  857 ;  Wiltsie,  Mort.  Forecl.  §  577 ; 
§  488,  supra, 

«  Stockton  V,  Dundee  Mfg.  Co.,  22 
N.  J.  Eq.  56;  Board  of  Education  v, 
Franklin,  61  Ga.  303;  Davis  v.  Lans- 
dale,  41  lud.  399;  Thomas,  Mort. 
§  1586 ;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  pp.  238- 
245,pp.  *600-*606. 
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PART  V. 


ESTATES  CLASSIFIED  AS    TO  THE  TIME   FOE  THEIR  EN- 
JOYMENT TO  BEGIN. 


1.  PRESurr  Estates. 


2.  Future  Estates. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ESTATES    PRESENT  AND    FUTURE  —  CLASSES   OP    PUTURB    BSTATEBw 


§  563.  Estates,  present  and  f atare 
—  1.   Present  estates. 

§  564.  2.  Future  estates,  or  es- 
tates in  expectancy. 


§  565.  Leading    principles, 
classes,  of  future  estates. 


and 


§  563.  Estates,  Present  and  Fatore. — 1.  Present  Bstatea.  — < 
Classified,  lastly^  with  respect  to  the  time  when  their  owners 
may  begin  to  enjoy  them,  estates  are,  1.  Estates  in  prcBsenti  — 
present  estates  ;  and  2.  Estates  in  future  —  future  estates,  or 
estates  in  expectancy.(a)  The  first  of  these  —  the  interests 
that  are  not  only  owned  at  present,  but  are  also  owned  in  such 
manner  as  to  afford  immediate  possession,  enjoyment,  and  per- 
nancy of  the  profits  to  their  owners  —  are  the  kinds  commonly 
dealt  with  and  had  in  contemplation  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
A  present  estate  is  the  kind  of  interest  most  frequently  owned 
and  most  commonly  desired.  It  presents  no  questions  that 
have  not  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  this  treatise. 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  diyides  estates,  from  this  standpoint,  as  fol- 
lows :  <*  Estates,  as  respects  the  time  of  their  enjojrment,  are  divided  into 
estates  in  possession,  and  estates  in  expectancy.  An  estate  which  entitles 
the  owner  to  immediate  possession  of  the  property  is  an  estate  in  posses- 
sion. An  estate  in  which  the  right  of  possession  is  postponed  to  a  future 
time  is  an  estate  in  expectancy."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  25,  which  was  formeriy 
1  R.  S.  722,  §  7,  and  723,  §  8. 
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§  564.  2.  Fatore  Estates,  or  Estates  in  Bxpeotanoy.  —  In  these 
interests  the  right  of  possession  and  enjoyment  is  postponed  to 
some  future  time.  An  estate  so  owned  by  A  that  he  can  not 
occupy  the  property,  nor  take  any  income  from  it,  until  after 
the  death  of  B,  is  future ;  and  so  is  one  for  the  possession  of 
which  he  must  wait  for  ten  years,  or  as  long  as  he  remains 
unmarried,  or  till  C  comes  back  from  Rome.  It  has  been  here- 
tofore remarked  that,  while  personal  property  is  uniformly 
treated  without  much  thought  of  diJBFerent  estates  in  it,  upon 
estates  in  realty  the  care  of  the  legal  professor  has  always  been 
laboriously  expended,  with  the  result  that  these  have  come  to 
form  the  subject-matter  of  the  major  part  of  real  property 
law.^  Upon  no  other  form  of  estate  has  that  care  been  be- 
stowed with  such  refined,  and  often  even  subtle,  processes  of 
reasoning  as  upon  that  which  is  expectant  or  future.  The 
outcome,  especially  as  represented  in  the  various  species  of 
remainders  and  executory  interests,  often  appears  intricate  and 
confusing.  But  the  principles  on  which  the  results  are  based 
are  always  logical,  nor  in  themselves  are  they  very  numerous 
or  difficult ;  and,  with  a  few  of  those  principles  understood  his- 
torically and  borne  constantly  in  mind,  the  course  of  the  stu- 
dent through  the  law  of  future  estates  need  not  be  irksome. 
A  thorough  comprehension  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  —  a 
phantasm^  or  mental  picture,  of  it  as  necessarily  attached  to 
every  piece  of  real  property  (object  of  ownership)  in  the  world 
—  constant  remembrance  of  the  great  importance  of  seisin  and 
the  necessity  for  livery  of  seisin  or  its  equivalent  in  the  trans- 
fer of  every  freehold  interest,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  a  use  and  its  execution  by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  are  the 
few  familiar  conceptions  and  requirements  to  be  constantly 
recurred  to,  as  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  future  estates 
reared  by  the  medieval  common  law.  A  few  words  as  to  each 
of  these  requirementiB  and  conceptions  are  needed  in  explaining 
the  classification  of  expectant  estates. 

§  565.  Leading  Principles  and  Classes  of  Future  Bitates. — 
Undoubtedly  the  jurists  who  made  our  common  law  of  real 
property  conceived  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  as  the  philoso- 
phers taught  them  to  think  of  time,  as  a  straight  line  stretch- 
ing away  to  infinity.  Every  minutest  piece  of  land  or  tenement 
must  be  the  starting  point  of  such  a  line,  which  must  always 
be  continuous  and  imbroken.    If  the  owner  disposed  of  a  part 

1  See  S  292,  supra. 
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of  it  ouly,  the  law  at  once  invested  him,  or  if  he  had  died  his 
heirs,  with  the  residue,  which  was  still  infinite  in  extent.  If  he 
cut  it  up  into  numerous  pieces,  disposing  of  them  consecutivelj 
to  different  persons,  and  ultimately  transferred  the  fee,  —  the 
endless  piece,  —  the  line  in  all  its  straightuess  and  continuity 
was  unaffected,  but  had  simply  passed  over  to  a  number  of 
successive  owners.  If  the  expression  be  permissible  with  ref- 
erence to  a  line,  each  part  then  rested  for  support  upon  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  the  first  or  present  one  start- 
ing at  the  land,  the  next  resting  upon  it,  and  so  on  to  the  last, 
which  looked  to  all  the  others  for  support  and  was  still  infi- 
nite in  extent.  There  could  be  no  hiatu9y  no  deviation.  And 
though  some  of  the  successive  owners  might  be  yet  unborn  or 
unascertainable,  yet  the  unbroken,  continuous,  ntraight  line, 
with  its  parts  thus  upheld,  must  always  remain  and  extend  to 
infinity.^ 

Again,  there  must  always  be  a  present  tmtn  in  some  living, 
ascertainable  owner  of  every  piece  of  real  property  (object  of 
ownership)  within  the  realm.  The  writ  or  document  that  is- 
sued out  of  the  king^s  court  to  commence  a  real  or  proprietary 
action  was  called  briefly  i^iQ  praecipe  ;*  it  must  be  served  on  some 
one  who  was  seised  of  the  land  in  question,  and  there  should 
be  no  instant  of  time  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  court 
over  any  piece  of  property  might  be  suspended  because  there 
was  no  one  upon  whom  that  writ  could  be  served.  Hence  the 
requirement,  as  to  every  foot  of  land  and  every  tenement,  that 
there  tnust  always  be  some  one  seUed  to  the  praecipe}  When, 
moreover,  any  freehold  interest  in  the  property  was  created  or 
transferred,  this  must  be  done  by  livery  of  $einn  or  its  equiva- 
lent —  the  formal  ceremony  of  delivering  possession  and  seisin 
on  or  within  sight  of  the  land,  or,  when  the  property  was  incor- 
poreal, delivering  immediate  ownership  and  control  of  the 
rents,  profits,  or  income.  Such  a  ceremony  must  give  present 
seisin  of  a  freehold  estate.^ 

1  Wallach  v.  Van  Riawick,  92  U.  8.  *  Co.   Lit.  iS  a,  48  b  ;    2  Blackst. 

202.  Com.  pp.  •dl2-*dl6 ;  Digby,  Hist.  Law 

<  The  short  designation  of  the  writ  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  146;  Green  r.  Liter, 

by  which  the  right  of  real  property  was  8  Cranch  (12  U.  S.),  229;  Sparrow  r. 

demanded,  and  which  began  with  the  Kingman,  1  N.  T.  242,  250.     **  Seisin  is 

words,  "  PrcBcipe  quod  reddat"    1  Prest.  for  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 

Est  p.  *208.  fact ;    the  physical  element    in    it    is 

«  1    Prest.  Est.  pp.    ♦206-*208 ;    2  essential.    It  can  not  be  transferred  by 

PoU.  &  Mait.  Hist  £ng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  pp.  a  written  instrnment.  nor  by  a  compro- 

62,  63.  mise  however  solemn,  nor  even  by  the 
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With  these  principles  and  practices  emphasized  every  day 
in  the  courts,  the  common-law  judges  could  not  entertain  for 
a  moment  the  notion  of  a  freehold  estate  to  spring  up  in  the 
future,  without  any  precedent  estate  on  which  it  depended  — 
there  could  be  no  livery  of  seisin  of  such  an  interest;  nor 
could  they  think  of  one  freehold  estate  arising  in  future  so  as 
to  curtail  or  prematurely  to  terminate  another  —  the  line  must 
be  straight  and  continuous,  and  not  thus  broken  in  upon. 
A  deed  of  land  simply  to  A  for  life,  to  begin  when  he  subse- 
quently married,  was  therefore  a  nullity,  as  was  also  a  transfer 
to  B  and  his  heirs  to  take  efiFect  in  possession  so  as  to  defeat 
C's  estate  in  fee  if  he  ceased  to  live  on  the  land.  Hence  the 
two  absolute  and  far-reaching  rules  for  every  future  legal 
estate  were  that  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  prior,  particular 
estate,  on  which  it  depended  for  support,  and  that  it  must  be  a 
natural  continuation  (keeping  the  line  straight  and  unbroken) 
of  that  particular  estate  —  must  commence  where  it  naturally 
ended,  and  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  its  termination  or  dim- 
inution. Such  a  future  estate  is  a  reversion,  if  made  by  the 
law ;  if  made  by  act  of  the  parties,  it  is  a  remainder.  When 
A,  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee,  conveys  the  land  to  B  for  life, 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  the  law  returns  the  residue  to  A  as  a 
reversioner.  When  X  conveys,  out  of  his  estate  in  fee,  an  inter- 
est to  B  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  residue  to  A, 
the  future  estate  of  A  is  a  remainder.  In  each  case,  A's  es- 
tate is  preceded  by  the  temporary,  particular  estate  of  B,  and 
rests  down  upon  it  for  support,  but  does  not  defeat  nor  dimin- 
ish it ;  but,  in  the  first  illustration,  A's  future  estate  is  a  rever- 
sion, because  made  by  the  law ;  while  in  the  second  it  is  a 
remainder,  because  its  creator  is  X.  Before  uses  affected 
future  estates,  the  courts  would  permit  no  form  of  them 
except  these  two.^ 

But  estates  in  uses  and  trusts,  whether  freehold  or  not, 
controlled  as  they  were  by  th6  less  technical  courts  of  equity, 
were  always  allowed  to  be  created  to  arise  in  the  future  with- 
out resting  on  any  precedent  or  particular  estates ;  or  to  take 
effect  in  derogation  of  prior  interests.    The  Statute  of  Uses 


judgment  of  a  coort."    2  PoU.  &  Mait.  roles  applicable  to  freehold  reversioDS 

Hist.  Eng.  L.  (2d  ed.)  p.  103.  and  remainders  weie  somewhat  relaxed 

^  Bat,  as  wiU  more   folly  appear  by  the  common-law  coorts  in  dealing 

hereafter,  especially  in  the  discossioo  of  with  foture  estates  less  than  freehold, 
contingent    remainders,   the   stringent 
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executed  these  anomalous  estates  —  made  the  legal  estate  vest 
wherever  the  use  vested  ^  —  and  thus  afforded  a  means  of  indi- 
rectlj  creating  future  legal  interests  other  than  remainders 
and  reversions.  Because  these  do  not  depend  on  any  particu- 
lar estate,  but  simplj  wait  (hung  up  in  the  air  as  it  were)  to 
take  effect  in  possession  when  the  designated  time  arrives  or 
event  occurs,  they  are  called  executory  estates.  The  three 
ways  by  which  they  ultimately  became  creatable  are,  directly 
by  uses,  by  means  of  powers  which  also  deal  with  uses,  and  by 
wills,  in  the  form  of  executory  devises^  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Statute  of  Wills,  82  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  U  Illustrations  of 
them  are  a  deed  of  land  to  A  for  the  use  of  B  when  he  marries, 
no  preceding  estate  being  interposed  in  the  meantime ;  and  a 
devise  of  land  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  to  leave  him  — his  estate 
to  be  cu^  short  —  and  pass  to  B  and  his  heirs  if  B  return  from 
Bome. 

In  terse  summary,  then,  future  estates  are  (1)  Reversions^ 
created  by  the  law  and  resting  for  support  on  prior  particular 
estates  which  they  never  curtail,  (2)  Remaindersj  created  by 
act  of  the  parties,  and  likewise  resting  for  support  on  prior 
particular  estates  which  they  never  curtail,  and  (8)  Executory 
estates,^  likewise  created  by  act  of  the  parties,  but  never  resting 
for  support  on  prior  particular  estates,  —  either  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  prior  interests,  or  made  to  take 
effect  in  possession  so  as  to  diminish  other  and  previous 
estates,  (a) 

(a)  By  a  nomencUture  slightly  different  from  that  of  moet  common- 
law  writers,  bat  without  any  material  effect  in  practical  results,  the  New 
York  reyisers  classified  reversions  as  expectant  estates,  simply,  and  em- 
ployed the  expression  *'  future  estates,"  as  embracing  only  remainders  and 
executory  interests.  The  statutes,  which  were  formerly  1  R.  S.  723,  §§  9, 
10,  and  726,  §  42,  and  are  now  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  26,  27,  declare:  "  AU 
expectant  estates,  except  such  as  are  enumerated  and  defined  in  this 
article,  have  been  abolished.  Estates  in  expectancy  are  divided  into, 
1.  Future  estates;  and  2.  Reversions.  A  future  estate  is  an  estate  limited 
to  commence  in  possession  at  a  future  day,  either  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  precedent  estate,  or  on  the  determination,  by  lapse  of  time  or 
otherwise,  of  a  precedent  estate  created  at  the  same  time."  From  the 
point  of  view  of  possession,  which  is  that  from  which  we  are  looking  at 
estates  in  this  chapter,  a  reversion  is  a  future  estate  as  well  as  an  expect- 
ant one.  It  is  so  classified  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  notwith- 
standing the  statute.    Griffin  p.  Shepard,  124  N.  Y.  70,  75. 

1  See  the  operation  of  this  fanioiis  «  See  pp.  96-98,  tupra. 

statute  fully  explained,  ((  302-304,  mpra. 
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(1)    BEYERSIONS. 


§  666.  Reyersions  defined  and 
explained. 

§  567.  Reversions  are  ordinarily 
Tested  estates  —  Seisin  of  them. 

§  568.  Rights  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  reversions. 

§  569.  Descent  of  reversions. 

§  570.  Fealty  —  Attornment. 


§  571.  Merger  of  particular  es- 
tate and  reversion. 

§  572.  Prescription  and  adverse 
possession  affecting  reversions  — 
Descent-cast. 

§  573.  Possibilities  of  reverter 
and  of  forfeiture. 


§  566.  Reversions  defined  and  explained.  —  A  reversion, 
being  a  creature  of  the  law  which  was  largely  perfected  in 
simpler  times,  —  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,^ 
—  is  the  plainest  and  least  technical  of  the  future  estates.  It 
may  be  defined  as  a  future  estate,  created  hy  operation  of  lawy 
to  take  effect  in  possession  in  favor  of  a  lessor  or  a  grantor  or 
his  heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  a  testator,  after  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  a  prior  particular  estate  leased,  granted,  or  devised.^  (a) 
Its  distinctive  essentials  are  that  it  is  always  created  by  the 
law,  and  always  rests  upon  a  prior  particular  estate  which  it 
never  defeats  or  abridges.  A  reversion  comes  into  being  when- 
ever an  owner  of  real  property  conveys  only  an  interest  in  it 
less  than  his  own.  And  the  logical  common-law  conception 
of  it,  which  also  explains  and  harmonizes  the  decisions,  is  that 
it  is  not  only  a  creation  of  law,  but  also  a  returning  by  the 
law  to  him  of  a  portion  of  that  which  ho  owned  before  and  in 
reality  has  never  lost.    Thus,  if  A,  owning  an  estate  for  ten 

(a)  The  New  York  statutory  definition  is :  •*  A  reversion  is  the  residue 
of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator, 
commencing  in  possession  on  the  determination  of  a  particular  estate  granted 
or  devised." 


1  2  PoU.  &  Malt  Hist  Eng.  L.  (2d 
ed.)  p.  21. 

*  P.  94,  supra,  "A  reversion,"  says 
Coke,  "is  where  the  residue  of  the 


estate  always  doth  continue  in  him  that 
made  the  particular  estate."  Co.  Lit. 
22  c. 
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years,  sublet  it  to  B  for  six,  B  obtains  his  term  by  act  of  A ; 
and  A,  then  and  in  that  transaction,  acquires  by  operation  of 
law  the  residuary  four  years*  interest  as  a  portion  of  ^^  the  old 
estate,  which  was  originally  in  him,  and  never  yet  was  out 
of  him." » 

It  follows  that  a  reversion  may  be  made  from  any  estate  — 
by  disposing  of  a  lesser  interest  as  a  particular  one,^  and  that 
it  may  exist  after  any  number  of  estates  which  together  do  not 
constitute  a  fee.'  The  owner  of  a  fee  simple,  after  disposing 
from  it  of  numerous  estates  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  tail,  still 
has  the  reversion  in  fee  simple  ;  a  life  tenant,  on  alienating  the 
property  for  years  or  for  the  life  of  another,  has  a  reversion 
for  the  residue  of  his  own  life  (while  he  lives,  the  law  always 
contemplates  that  there  will  be  such  a  residue),  and  a  lessor 
of  a  ten  days'  interest,  subletting  for  nine  days,  has  a  one-day 
reversion.  When,  however,  out  of  a  fee  simple,  a  fee  on  limita- 
tion or  on  condition  is  granted,  that  which  is  left  for  the 
grantor  is  not  a  reversion,  but  a  mere  possibility  of  reverter, 
or  of  forfeiture,  as  heretofore  explained,^  and  again  noticed 
hereafter.* 

§  567.  —  Rertrsions  are  ordlnarllj  Vested  Bitatee  —  Beisin 
of  them.  —  A  reversion  is  rarely  a  contingent  or  uncertain 
estate,  but  usually  vested,  i.  e.,  there  is  a  present,  fixed  own- 
ership of  it,  although  the  possession  is  postponed  to  the  future. 
The  landlord,  whose  tenant  is  to  hold  the  farm  for  fifty  years, 
owns  the  residue  as  a  present,  certain  property  interest ;  and 
the  old  man,  who  has  conveyed  his  land  that  he  held  in  fee  to 
a  young  man  during  the  latter's  life,  now  owns  the  reversion 
in  fee,  although  he  may  not  live  to  possess  again  the  property.' 

Furthermore,  whenever  the  particular  estate  is  less  than 
freehold,  and  has  been  carved  out  of  a  freehold  interest,  the 
reversioner  remains  $ei$€d  of  the  property.  The  owner  of  the 
precedent  estate,  not  being  a  freeholder,  obtains  only  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  seisin  is  retained  by  the  reversioner.  But  in  no 
proper  or  logical  sense  can  one  be  said  to  be  seised  who  owns 
only  a  reversion  after  an  estate  of  freehold  ;  the  seisin  resides 
in  such  cases  in  the  freehold  particular  tenant.^    If  A,  the 

1  S  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •lit;  I^eake,  •  Barber  p.  Bnmdage.  169  N.  T. 

Land  Law,  815.  868.    As  to  possible,  contiDgent  rever- 

>  Cniise,  Dig.  tit  xvil  §§  7-10.  siont,  see  Chaplin,  Snsp.  Pow.  Alien., 

•  Ibid.  §  129,  citing  Floyd  v.  Carow,  88  N.  T. 
«  (§  426,  480,  nqfra.  560. 

*  i  573,  infra,  ^  Ibid. ;  Wrotaslej  v.  Adaois,  Plowd. 
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owner  of  two  parcels  of  land  in  fee  simple,  lease  one  to  B  for 
twenty  years,  and  grant  the  other  to  C  for  life  ;  manifestly  he 
keeps  the  seisin  of  the  first  because  it  can  not  reside  in  B,  a 
mere  tenant  for  years,  while  that  of  the  second  passes  to  C, 
the  life-owner,  and  remains  with  him  as  long  as  his  estate 
continues. 

§  568.  Rights  and  Inoldents  oonneoted  with  Reversions.  — 
From  the  two  characteristics  of  a  reversion  explained  in  the 
preceding  section,  —  that  it  is  a  vested  estate,  and  its  owner  is 
seised  when  the  particular  estate  is  less  than  freehold,  —  its 
familiar  incidents  naturally  flow.  Being  ^  vested  interest, 
the  common  law  permits  it  to  be  aliened,  or  mortgaged,  or 
released  to  the  particular  tenant,  or  taken  for  the  debts  of  its 
owner.^  It  may  be  devised  by  his  will,  or  if  a  fee  in  quantity 
descend  to  his  heirs  on  his  dying  intestate ;  or,  if  an  estate 
for  years  in  quantity,  —  a  chattel  real,  —  it  may,  on  his  so 
dying,  pass  to  his  personal  representatives.^  A  common-law 
technicality  as  to  its  descent  is  explained  in  the  following 
section. 

The  right  of  a  claimant  of  curtesy  or  dower  out  of  such  an 
interest  is  settled  (if  the  other  ordinary  requisites  exist)  by 
the  answer  to  the  question,  was  the  deceased  spouse  seised  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance  during  the  coverture  ?  Neither  of  those 
legal  life  estates  can  be  acquired  out  of  an  interest  that  was 
only  for  years  or  for  life,  whether  present  or  future.  And,  if 
the  deceased  husband  or  wife  never  owned  any  estate  in  the 
property  except  a  reversion  after  a  freehold  interest,  there  can 
be  no  dower  nor  curtesy,  because  the  seisin  was  all  the  time 
in  the  owner  of  the  particular  estate.  When  A  has  an  estate 
for  years  in  a  piece  of  land  of  which  B  owns  the  reversion  in 
fee  simple,  B's  wife  has  dower,  because  he  is  seised  of  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance.  But,  if,  while  A  was  enjoying  an  estate 
for  his  life,  B,  the  reversioner  in  fee,  should  marry,  and  then 

187,   191  ;  Yanderhejden  v.  Crandall,  is  less  than  freehold,  the  transfer  may 

2  Denio  (N.  Y.),  9;  Moore  v.  Rake,  26  be  by  livery  of  seisin,  if  the  particular 

N.  J.  L.  574 ;  Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  owner  wiU  permit  the  parties  to  come 

(5th  ed.)  p.  260.  upon  the  laud.    Digby,  Hist.  Law  H.  P. 

1  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xvii.  §§  16, 18, 28.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  260,  261 ;  Jones  v.  Roe 

At  common  law,  when  the  particular  d.  Perry,  3  T.  R.  88,  93 ;  Woodgate  r. 

estate  is  freehold  in  quantity,  since  the  Fleet,  44  N.  T.  1. 

reversioner  then  has  no  seisin  of  which  ^  Ibid. ;  Cook  v.  Hammond,  4  Mason 

he  can  make  livery,  his  only  method  of  (U.  8.  Cir.  Ct.),  467  ;  Miller  v.  Miller, 

transferring  a  freehold  reversion  is  by  10  Met.  (Mass.)  393 ;  Yanderheyden  v. 

grant.    But,  when  the  prece<lent  estate  Crandall,  2  Denio  (N.  T.),  9,  23. 
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die  before  A,  B^s  wife  could  have  no  power,  because  her 
husband  was  not  8et$ed  during  the  coverture.^ 

The  incident  of  rent,  which  so  commonly  belongs  to  land- 
lords' reversions,  and  how  it  may  pass  with  them  or  be  sep- 
arately disposed  of,  have  been  already  fully  explained.'  It 
needs  simply  to  be  added,  as  to  a  reversioner's  rights,  that,  by 
virtue  of  statutes  coming  down  from  those  of  Marleberge  and 
Gloucester,  he  is  now  uniformly  enabled  to  maintain  an  action 
for  damage  so  done  to  the  property  as  to  impair  his  interest, 
whether  the  wrongdoer  be  the  holder  of  the  particular  estate 
or  a  stranger.'  (a) 

§  569.  Descent  of  lUreraioiifl.  —  To-day,  in  England  and 
many  of  the  states  of  this  country,  there  is  no  special  diffi- 
culty or  technicality  affecting  the  descent  and  inheritance  of 
reversiona  If  an  owner  in  fee  of  that  kind  of  future  interest 
die  intestate,  it  descends  to  his  heirs,  no  matter  how  great  or 
small  may  be  the  particular  estate  on  which  it  depends.  But, 
in  many  instances,  this  is  because  statutes  have  reversed  the 
common-law  maxim,  that  non  jus  $ed  $emna  facit  ntipiUm  — 
not  the  right  or  ownership,  but  %eUin  determines  the  stock  of 
descent. 

This  principle,  which  rested  on  a  feudal  method  of  presum- 
ing blood-relationship  from  the  mere  fact  of  inheritance^  and 

(a)  In  New  York,  **  An  actioa  for  waste  lies  against  a  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  in  dower,  for  life,  or  for  years,  or  the  assignee  of  snch  a  tenant, 
who,  durinfi:  his  estate  or  term,  commits  waste  upon  the  real  property  held 
by  him,  without  a  special  and  lawful  written  license  so  to  do;  or  against 
such  a  tenant  who  lets  or  grants  his  estate,  and,  still  retaining  possession 
thereof,  commits  waste  without  a  like  license."  .  .  .  **  A  person,  seised  of  ** 
(owning)  ^  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion,  may  maintain  an  action 
founded  upon  an  injury  done  to  the  inheritance,  notwithstanding  any  inter- 
vening estate  for  lie  or  for  years."  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1651,  1665,  which 
came  from  1  R.  8.  749,  §  8,  and  2  R.  S.  334,  §$  1, 2.  See  also  Code  Civ.  Pro. 
§§  1652-1659, 1666-1669;  Livingston  v,  Haywood,  11  Johns.  429;  Ottinger 
V.  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.,  15  N.  Y.  Supp.  18;  Galway  v,  Me^  El.  R.  Co.,  128 
N.  Y.  132;  Danziger  v,  Silberthan,  21  Civ.  Pro.  Rep.  285. 

1  OreenL  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xviL  (  SO,  Stat  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw.  L  ch.  5 ; 

and  note;  2  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  §(  1129,  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  (§  1332, 1353  ; 

1168;    Bates    v.  Bates,  1  Ld.   Raym.  1  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  (  301,  notes; 

326;  Durando  v.   Dorando,  23  N.  Y.  LiTingston    v,    Haywood,    11    Johns. 

331;  Baker  v.  Baker,  167  Mass.  575;  (N.  Y.)  •429;    Wood  v.  Griffin,  46 

Kenyon  t^.  Kenyon,  17  R.  L  539.  N.   H.  230,  239 ;  Been  v.  Been,  SI 

s  §§  102-110,  $upra.  Mich.  464. 

<  Co.  Lit  214  a,  214  b.  215  a ;  Stat  «  4  Kent'sCom.  p.  •386. 
of  Marleberge,  52   Hen.  Ill  ch.  83 
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was  supported  by  the  theory  that  a  reversioner's  interest  "  is 
the  old  estate,  which  was  originally  in  him,  and  never  yet  was 
out  of  him,"  ^  may  be  illustrated  sufficiently  for  our  present  pur- 
pose by  supposing  that  A,  the  owner  of  a  lot  of  land  in  Eng- 
land in  fee  simple,  devised  a  life  estate  to  X ;  and  that  after 
A's  death  his  oldest  son,  6  (who  there  would  be  entitled  to  the 
entire  inheritance  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture),  died  intestate, 
and  without  aliening  his  interests,  while  X  was  living  and 
seised  of  his  life  estate.  Then,  on  the  death  of  X,  at  com- 
mon law  the  property  must  descend  to  A's  heir  (who  now 
may  be,  for  example,  a  younger  son,  since  B  is  dead),  and  not 
to  B's  heir;  for,  although  B  owned  the  reversion  after  A's 
death,  yet  he  never  had  the  seisin^  because  it  was  then  held 
byX,a 

The  common  law  itself  recognized  several  exceptions  to 
this  technical  maxim;  prominent  among  which  was  the  rule 
that  one  who  purchased  a  reversion  in  fee,  instead  of  acquiring 
it  by  deacenty  formed  a  new  stock  of  descent,  and  his  heir  could 
inherit  it  from  him.^  And,  of  course,  when  the  particular 
estate  was  less  than  freehold,  the  seisin  was  uniformly  with 
the  reversioner,  and  readily  passed  to  his  heir,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  latter  a  stock  of  descent.^  It  was  natural  that  many 
modem  statutes  should  do  away  with  the  old  maxim,  and  let 
the  heir  of  ant/  owner  of  a  reversioner  in  fee  inherit  it  from 
him,  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  had  the  seisin  of  the  property. 
These,  in  effect,  make  the  maxim,  non  seisina  sed  jus  facit 
stipitemy  —  not  the  seisin,  but  the  right  or  ownership  deter- 
mines the  stock  of  descent.*  (a) 

(a)  The  commoD-law  principle  in  this  regard  existed  in  New  York 
under  the  statutes  of  descents  of  1782  and  1786  (6th  Sess.  oh.  2 ;  1 
Greenl.  L.  205),  and  down  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
January  1, 1830.  1  R.  S.  751,  §  1,  754,  §  27.  The  latter  statutes,  which 
made  all  rights  of  inheritance  depend  on  ownership  rather  than  seisin,  are 

1  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *176.  itance  Act,  1833,"  of   England  "has 

*  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  ♦385.  *386;  altered  the  law  in  this  respect,  by  pro- 
Digbjr,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  420 ;  riding  that  descent  in  every  case  shall 
Valentine  v.  Wetherill,  31  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  be  traced  to  the  last  purchaser ,  that  is  to 
655,  658;  Miller  v.  Miller,  10  Met.  say,  to  the  person  'who  last  acquired 
(Mass.)  393.  the  land  otherwise  than  by  descent.' .  . . 

»  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *  486.  By  this  section  the  person  last  entitled 

*  Ibid.;  Co.  Lit.  15 a;  Cook  t;.  Ham-  to  the  land  shall  be  deemed  the  pnr- 
mond,  4  Mason  (U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.),  467.  chaser,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  he 

»  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  ch.  106,  §  1 ;  3      inherited  it."    Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P. 
Kent's  Com.  p.  *388;  1  Stim.  Amer.      (5th  ed.)  p.  420,  and  note  3. 
Stat  L.  §§  3100,  3134.    "  The  Inher- 
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§  570.  Fealty  —  Attornment.  —  Originating  in  feadalism, 
but  no  longer  of  feudal  character  in  the  United  States,  there 
always  exists  a  species  of  tenure  between  a  reversioner  and 
the  owner  of  the  particular  estate,  in  that  the  latter  is  the  ten- 
ant  of  the  former,  owes  him  fealty  or  fidelity,  and  in  particular 
must  not  deny  his  title  nor  do  nor  permit  anything  that  will 
cause  its  impairment.^  This  fealty  is  always  incident  to  a 
reversion,  aud  can  not  be  separated  from  it  as  can  a  rent^ 

The  common-law  reciprocal  restriction  on  the  reversioner 
was  that  he  should  not  dispose  of  his  interest,  so  as  to  bring 
in  a  stranger  as  lord  or  landlord,  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenant,  —  without  his  attornment  to  the  new  reversioner.  But 
the  necessity  for  attornment  was  abolished  in  England  by  the 
Statutes  4  Anne,  ch.  16,  §§  9, 10,  and  2  Geo.  II.  ch.  19,  which 
have  been  uniformly  followed  by  legislation  in  the  states  of 
this  country.'  (a) 

§  571.  Merger  of  Parttcular  Bitate  and  ReTersion.  —  The 
doctrine  of  merger  of  estates  comes  into  play  most  frequently 
in  connection  with  reversions.  For  if,  without  any  interven- 
ing interest  between  them,  the  particular  estate  and  reversion 
come  into  the  same  hands,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
right,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  expression  of  in- 
tent by  their  owner  the  lesser  is  merged  and  swallowed  up  in 

now  found  in  the  Real  Property  I^w,  §  280,  which  begins  the  article  on 
descent  of  real  property,  as  follows  :  ♦*  The  term  *  real  property,  *  as  used  in 
this  article,  includes  every  estate,  interest,  and  right,  legal  and  equitable, 
in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  except  such  as  are  determined  or 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  an  intestate  seised  or  possessed  thereof,  or  m 
any  manner  entitled  thereto  ;  leases  for  years,  estates  for  the  life  of  another 
person ;  and  real  property  held  in  trust,  not  devised  by  the  beneficiary." 
See  Floyd  r.  Carow,  88  N.  Y.  560;  Griffeth  v,  Beecher,  10  Barb.  433; 
Lakey  r.  Scott,  15  Weekly  Dig.  148. 

(a)  The  English  statutes  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  attornment 
were  re^nacted  in  New  York  in  1773,  1774,  and  1778  (2  J.  &  V.  281 ;  1  EL 
L.  525),  and  the  same  laws  were  copied  into  the  Revis^  Statutes  of  1830. 
1  R.  S.  739,  §  146 ;  Moffatt  r.  Smith,  4  N.  Y.  126.  The  substance  of  these, 
continuously  retained,  is  now  in  the  Real  Property  Law,  J  218;  and  §  194 
of  the  same  law,  which  was  formerly  1  R.  S  744,  §  3,  does  away  with  all 
possibility  of  a  wronprful  attorn ment's  injuring  the  reversioner.  Thoee 
■  statutes  are  quoted  p.  385,  note,  supra. 

1  Delaney  v.  Fox,  9  C  B.  h.  s.  768;  «  Ca  Lit  143a;  Wms.  Real  Prop. 

Gomie  V.  Gaines,  145  U.  8.  141  ;  Lowe      p.  *117  ;  Gray.  Perpetuities,  §  M. 
p.  Emerson,  48  IlL  160;  1   Prest.  Est.  •  Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.) 

pp.  •  207,  ♦  208 ;  6  Amer.  Law  Rev.  1.       p.  262 ;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §$  2008, 

2009. 
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the  greater.^  And,  when  they  are  both  estates  for  years,  the 
reversion  is  treated  in  law  as  the  greater,  even  when  it  is  the 
smaller  number  of  years.*  Therefore,  if  A  convey  to  B  a  life 
estate  out  of  A's  fee,  or  an  estate  for  years  out  of  A's  life 
estate,  and  subsequently  both  interests  come  to  either  A  or  B 
in  the  same  right,  the  lesser  estate  (which  was  B's)  becomes 
instantly  merged  and  destroyed  in  the  reversion,  unless  he  who 
thus  acquires  them  manifests  a  different  intent  And,  where 
an  owner  of  land  in  fee  simple  created  out  of  it  a  term  of  one 
thousand  years  in  favor  of  A,  and  afterwards  let  B  have  a  suc- 
ceeding interest  of  five  hundred  years,  thus  making  B  the  im- 
mediate reversioner  of  A  (B  could  not  be  a  remainderman 
after  A,  because  their  estates  were  created  at  different  times), 
and  by  various  transfers  these  two  terms  subsequently  came 
together  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  it  was  held  that  the  estate  of 
one  thousand  years  was  merged,  and  they  had  only  the  five 
hundred  years'  term.^  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  no  court 
would  apply  this  principle  to  a  subletting  of  a  term  for  years 
and  a  coming  together  again  of  the  two  estates  —  as  if  A,  own- 
ing an  estate  for  fifty  years,  should  sublet  for  forty,  and  then 
buy  back  the  forty  years'  term.  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be 
no  merger  in  such  a  case  —  so  as  to  cut  down  A's  term  against 
the  will  of  his  landlord.* 

§  572.  Prescription  and  Adverse  Possession  affecting  Rever- 
sions—  Desoent-cast.  —  It  has  been  heretofore  explained  that  a 
prescriptive  easement  can  not  be  acquired  against  a  rever- 
sioner by  adverse  enjoyment  of  a  right  over  land  in  possession 
of  a  temporary  holder.^  And  this  is  true  as  to  adverse  posses- 
sion of  corporeal  property  as  well.  The  reversioner  having 
no  right  of  immediate  possession,  enjoyment,  or  control,  the 
adverse  holding  is  not  against  him  until  that  right  accrues. 
Adverse  holding  or  enjoyment  of  land  against  A,  an  owner 
for  life  or  years,  might  continue  for  twenty  or  more  years ;  and 

1  2  BlackBt.  Com.  p.  *  177 ;    Cruiae,  and,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 

Dig.  tit.  yiii.  ch.  ii.  §§  36-40 ;  Nicholson  present  title,  it  mast  be  remembered, 

».  Halsey,  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  *417.  that  the  term  is  not,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  viii.  ch.  ii.  §§41,  merger,  considered  greater,  according 

42.  to  the  e?ctent  of  its  possible  duration  or 

<  Stephens  v.  Bridges,  6  Madd.  66 ;  numerical  quantity,  but  from  its  being 

Hooker  v.  Utica,  etc.  Turnpike  Co.,  12  the  term  in  reversion.'*    Greenl.  Cruise, 

Wend.  (N.  Y.)  371, 373  ;  3  Prest.  Con  v.  Dig.  tit.  viii.  ch.  ii.  §  42. 
182,  207.    '*It  may  be  here  remarked    '       «  See  1  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  742, 

that  the  less  estate  must  always  merge  note  1. 

in  the  greater,  that  is,  greater  in  quality  ;  &  §  161,  iupra. 
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when  A  died,  or  his  lease  ended,  the  reversioner  would  have 
the  right  to  proceed  at  any  time  within  the  statutory  pre- 
scriptive period  (usually  twenty  years)  thereafter  to  eject  the 
disseisor  or  stop  the  wrongful  user.^ 

By  the  technical  common-law  principle  known  as  descent- 
casty  if  a  disseisor  of  land  died  while  in  possession,  and  his  heir 
took  his  place  (the  descent  of  the  wrongful  holding  being  thus 
cast  from  the  deceased  ancestor  upon  the  heir),  the  right  of  the 
disseisee,  which  had  theretofore  existed,  to  make  his  title  again 
good  simply  by  re-entering  on  the  land  was  barred,  or  "  tolled  *' 
—  the  descent-cast  was  said  to  toll  the  entry.  He  must  there- 
after resort  to  an  action  at  law  to  perfect  again  his  title.  But 
a  descent-cast,  while  the  adverse  holding  was  against  a  particu- 
lar tenant,  did  not  toll  the  entry  of  the  reversioner.  The  latter 
could  perfect  his  title  by  entry,  as  soon  as  the  particular  estate 
ended,  notwithstanding  the  descent-cast.  And,  as  heretofore 
explained,  all  effects  of  descent-cast  on  titles  to  real  property 
are  now  abolished  by  statute  in  England  and  generally  in  the 
United  States.*  (a) 

§  578.  PoMibmtiM  of  ReTertar,  and  of  Forfeitiire.  —  A  few 
words  are  proper,  in  closing  this  chapter,  as  to  mere  possibili- 
ties of  regaining  properties  conveyed  in  fee  of  some  kind.  The 
expression  "  possibility  of  reverter  "  has  been  used  in  a  variety 
of  senses.  Before  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores^  it  described 
the  chance  which  a  feudal  grantor  in  fee  simple  (who  thus 
became  the  lord  of  the  grantee)  had  of  regaining  the  property, 
if  the  grantee,  his  vassal,  violated  any  of  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions.^ Before  the  Statute  De  Donisy  it  was  often  used  to 
denote  the  possibility  of  regaining  the  land  by  one  who  had 
conveyed  it  to  another  "  and  the  heirs  of  his  body."  *  It  is  now 
very  commonly  employed  to  indicate  the  bare  chance  that  real 
property  may  return  to  one  who  has  conveyed  it  in  fee  on  limi- 

(a)  In  New  York :  **  The  right  of  a  person  to  the  poesession  of  real  prop- 
erty is  not  impaired  or  affected  by  a  descent  being  cast,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  a  person  in  possession  of  the  property."     Code  Civ.  Pro.  §  374. 

1  Sand  V.  Church,  152  N.  T.  174;  •Seep.  122,  note  4.  «wpra. 

Pierre  P.  Femald,26  Me.436;  Pentland  *  After  that  statute  became  opera- 

r.   Keep,  41    Wis.  490;   Wash.  Ease.  tive,  the  interest  of  such  a  grantor,  he 

(4th  ed.)  p.  129.  having  conreyed  awaj  only  a  fee  tail 

^  Blackst.  Com.  pp.  *196,  *197  ;  last  which  is  lees  than  a  fee  simple,  became 

two  notes  to  §  286,  supra ,-  8  &  4  Wm.  a  reversion.    Digbj,  Hist.  Law  B.  P. 

IV.  ch.  27 ;   1  Stim.  Amer.    Stat  L.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  225,  226. 
§  1404. 
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tation  or  fee  on  condition  subsequent.^  But,  as  heretofore 
explained,  the  mere  chance  of  re-acquiring  property  conveyed 
in  fee  on  condition  subsequent,  —  as  to  A  and  his  heirs  if  they 
do  not  sell  intoxicating  liquor  there,  —  since  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs  will  not  regain  it  except  by  enforcing  a  forfeiture  by  re- 
entering if  the  condition  be  broken,  is  more  properly  described 
as  a  "  possibility  of  forfeiture."  * 

These  possibilities,  though  they  could  descend  to  heirs  or 
be  devised,  could  not  be  aliened  by  act  inter  vivos  at  common 
law,  because  this  would  be  to  encourage  maintenance  ^'and 
the  multiplying  of  contentions  and  suits/' '  Any  right  to  sell 
them  must  be  based  on  statute.  And  the  modern  statutes 
generally  make  all  these  possibilities  alienable,  except  the 
"  possibility  of  forfeiture,"  —  the  chance  of  re-entering  and  re- 
gaining property  that  has  been  conveyed  in  fee  on  condition 
subsequent.  Such  a  chance  may  descend  to  heirs,  or  be  re- 
leased to  the  holder  of  the  land  subject  to  the  condition ;  but 
it  can  not  be  aliened  by  act  inter  vivos ;  nor  can  it  even  be 
devised  away,*  (a)  except  in  England  and  in  two  or  three 
states  with  peculiar  local  statutes,  such  as  Massachusetts  and 
Kentucky.* 

(a)  In  note  (a),  §  426,  supra^  it  was  explained  that  the  New  York  law 
pennits  the  alienation  of  a  right  to  enter  and  enforce  a  forfeiture  wherever 
the  condition  is  incident  to  a  reversion,  as  in  case  of  conditional  estates  for 
years  or  for  life ;  and  also  in  cases  of  grants  in  fee,  reserving  rent  and  a 
right  of  re-entry  for  its  non-payment.  But  in  no  other  case  can  the  right 
to  enter  and  enforce  a  breach  of  a  condition  subsequent  attached  to  an 
estate  in  fee  —  such  as  A's  right  when  he  has  conveyed  land  to  B  and  his 
heirs  provided  they  never  sell  intoxicating  liquor  there  —  be  aliened  inter 
vivos,  or  devised.  It  is  a  <*  possibility  of  forfeiture,'*  which,  in  the  illustra- 
tion given,  A  may  release  to  B,  or  allow  to  pass  to  A's  heirs  '^  by  represen- 
tation.'* But  nothing  else  can  be  done  with  it.  Upington  v,  Corrigan, 
151  N.  Y.  148. 

1  §  430,  supra  ;  NicoU  v.  N.  Y.  &  E.  «  Ibid. 

R.  Co.,  12  N.  Y.  121.  »  Steams  r.  Harris,  8  AUen  (Mass.), 

«  §  426,  supra ;   Upington  r.  Corn-  697 ;  Kenner  v.  Amer.  Contract  Co. 

gan,  151  N.  Y.  143.  9  Bush  (Ky.),  202;  §  426,  supra,  and 

•  Miller  t;.  Emans,   19  N.  Y.  884,  note. 
890 ;  last  two  preceding  notes. 
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(2)  REMAINDERS. 
CHAPTER  XXXn. 

BEMAINDEBS  —  EXPLAINED  AND  CLASSIFIED. 


S  674.  Remainden  defiDed  and 
illostrated. 

§  575.  Reqoisitet  of  all  remaiii- 
ders. 

S  576.  No  tenure  nor  fealty  — 
Sooceedve  remainders. 


§577.  Remainders,  a»  vested,  and 
b,  contingent. 

§  578.  Distinctions  between 
▼ested  and  contingent  remainders. 


§  574.  lUmaindars  defined  and  illnatratad.  —  Becurring  to 
the  conception  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  as  a  continuous 
straight  line  stretching  awaj  to  infinity,  a  remainder  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  distant  portion  of  that  line  so  made  by  act  of 
the  parties  as  to  rest  on  and  continue  naturally  from  the  pre- 
ceding part  More  technically  defined,  a  remainder  is  a  future 
estate,  made  hy  act  of  the  parties j  to  take  efifect  in  possession 
after  the  natural  termination  of  a  fvior  partictdar  estate  created 
by  the  sarru  transaction} 

A  remainder,  says  Coke,  is  ^^  a  remnant  of  an  estate  in  lands 
or  tenements,  expectant  on  a  particular  estate  created  together 
with  the  same  at  one  time."^  (a)  This  is  the  second  of  the 
only  two  forms  of  future  estates  originally  permitted  by 
the  common  law  —  the  reversion,  as  above  explained,  being  the 
other.  If  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  any  quantity,  whether  in 
fee,  for  life,  or  for  years,  grant  away  a  present  interest  less 
than  his  own,  and  let  the  law  restore  to  him  the  residue,  he 
has  a  reversion ;  but  if,  in  the  same  act  of  disposing  of  the 
present  smaller  interest  to  one,  he  convey  the  residue,  or  an 

(a)  Dividing  all  expectant  estates  into  **  1.  Future  estates ;  and  2. 
Reversions,"  §  28  of  the  New  York  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  547), 
which  was  formerly  1  R.  S.  723,  §  11,  declares  that,  where  a  future  estate 
is  dependent  on  a  precedent  estate,  it  may  be  termed  a  remainder,  and 
may  be  created  and  transferred  by  that  name. 


^  P.  95,  tvprcu 


s  Ca  Lit  143  a. 
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immediately  succeeding  pai*t  of  it,  to  another,  he  creates  a  re- 
mainder.i  Concrete  illustrations  of  remainders  are  produced 
by  conveyances,  by  the  owner  of  a  fee ;  to  A  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  B  and  his  heirs ;  or  to  A  for  ten  years,  remainder  to 
B  for  life,  and  then  remainder  to  C  for  fifty  years,  and  then 
remainder  to  D  for  life,  and  finally  remainder  to  E  and  his 
heirs ;  or  by  a  transfer,  by  a  life  tenant,  to  A  for  twenty  years, 
remainder  to  C:  or  by  a  subletting  and  assignment,  by  an 
owner  for  one  hundred  years,  to  A  for  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
mainder to  B  for  fifty  years,  and  then  the  ultimate  remainder 
of  the  residue  of  the  term  —  forty  years  —  to  C.  In  each  of 
these  illustrations,  A  has  the  present,  particular  estate,  and  the 
other  estates  are  remainders  —  by  the  transfer,  the  land  goes 
out  to  A,  and,  instead  of  reverting  at  the  end  of  his  estates,  it 
"  remains  "  out  for  B,  or  for  B  and  then  for  those  who  succeed 
him.* 

§  675.  Requimltes  of  aU  Remainders.  —  In  the  above  definitions, 
four  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  remainder  are  apparent; 
namely,  firstj  it  is  created  by  act  of  the  parties ;  second,  it  is 
preceded  by  a  particular  estate  on  which  it  depends ;  third,  it 
is  to  take  effect  in  possession  at  the  natural  termination  of  the 
particular  estate,  and  fourth^  it  and  the  particular  estate  are 
created  in  the  same  transaction.  All  of  these  are  requisites  of 
every  kind  of  remainder ;  and  each  of  them  requires  a  brief, 
separate  explanation. 

First.  It  is  the  fact  that  a  remainder  must  be  created  by  act 
of  the  parties,  and  never  by  operation  of  law,  that  distinguishes 
it  from  a  reversion.  They  are  both  future  estates,  resting  for 
support  on  a  prior  interest ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  a  remainder  is  caused  by  con- 
tract or  convention  "  to  stay  out  for  the  benefit  of  another."  • 

Second.  The  suggestion,  already  ventured,*  that  a  common- 

1  "  The  verb  remanere  was  a  Datnral  to  come  back  to  the  donor,  but  is  to 

contrast  to  the  verb  reverti  or  redire ;  stay  out  for  the  benefit  of  another,  then 

the  land  is  to  stay  out  instead  of  coming  it  *  remains '  to  that  other.    Gradually 

back.    Both  terms  were  in  common  use  the  terms  '  reversion  '  and  '  remainder/ 

in  the  English  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  which  appear  already-  in  Edward  I/s 

tury,  and  though  we   may  occasionally  day,  are  coined  and  become  technical ; 

see  the  one  where  we  should  expect  the  at  a  yet  later  date  we  hear  '  reversioner ' 

other,  they  are  in  general  used  with  and  '  remainderman.' "    2  Foil.  &  Mait. 

precision.    Land  can  only  '  revert '  to  Hist.  Eng.  Law  (2d  ed.)  p.  21. 

the  donor  or  to  those  who  represent  ^  Ibid, 

him  as  his  heirs  or  assigns :  if  after  the  *  Ibid, 

expiration  of  one  estate  the  land  is  not  *  §  565,  supra. 
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law  future  estate  represents  a  distant  part  of  a  straight  line 
resting  down /or  support  on  the  preceding  part  is  here  useful. 
It  must  have  the  support  This  preceding  interest  is  ^^  partic- 
ular," —  the  particidaj  or  little  piece,  on  which  the  remainder 
reposes.  It  must  be  a  definite,  certain  interest,  as  for  years, 
or  for  life,  or  in  tail;  but,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  a 
fee  simple,  for  no  estate  could  remain  after  an  infinite  fee.^ 
Liverj  of  seisin  must  be  made  to  its  owner:  if  he  had  a 
freehold  interest,  he  retained  the  seisin ;  otherwise,  the  seisin, 
so  delivered  to  him,  went  past  him  and  on  to  the  first  remain- 
derman who  had  a  freehold  estate  and  for  whom  it  was  then 
said  to  be  delivered  to  the  particular  tenant.  Thus,  in  a  trans- 
fer to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  the  livery  was 
to  A,  and  he  held  the  seisin  until,  at  his  death,  it  passed  to  6. 
But,  on  a  conveyance  to  A  for  ten  years,  remainder  to  B  for 
fifteen  years,  remainder  to  C  for  life,  remainder  to  D  and  his 
heirs,  the  seisin,  though  formally  delivered  to  A,  passes  at 
once  to  0,  the  first  freehold  remainderman ;  and  he  holds  it 
until,  at  the  termination  of  his  life  estate,  it  goes  on  to  D.' 

Third.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  line  of  the 
successive  estates  must  be  at  common  law  continuous  and  un- 
broken .•  There  must  be  no  hiatusj  no  turning  or  bending  upwn 
itself.  The  remainder  must  not  only  rest  on  the  particular 
estate /or  support^  and  take  efifect  in  possession,  if  at  all,  imme- 
diately at  its  end,  but  it  must  also  be  made  to  await  its  natural 
termination.  Therefore,  a  conveyance  of  land  to  A  for  his  life, 
but  to  leave  him  if  he  cease  to  live  there,  and  then  pass  to  B 
and  his  heirs,  does  not  make  a  remainder  in  favor  of  B.*  So,  a 
grant  to  A  and  his  heirs  until  they  cease  to  live  there,  and  then 
to  B  and  his  heirs,  makes  no  remainder  for  B,  for  the  reason 
that  a  fee  is  first  given  to  A  (a  fee  on  limitation),  and  the 
common-law  judges  thought  of  the  happening  of  the  event 
(their  ceasing  to  live  there)  as 'cutting  it  oflf  prematurely,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  terminate  naturally.    But  it  is  to  be 

1  It  follows  also,  as  of  coDrse,  that,  *  SBlackst.  Com.  pp.  *165,  *167; 

if  the  particalar  estate  turn  out  to  have  Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp. 

been  void  or  be  defeated  ab  tniVio,  as  by  262,  263. 
re-entry  of  the  g^rantor  for  condition  •  §  565,  $upra. 

broken,  so  that  in  theory  of  law  there  *  Snch  an  arrangement,  as  hereto- 

nerer  was  any  particular  estate,  there  fore  shown  and  hereafter  more  fully 

can  be  no  ralid  remainder.    Colthirst  explained,  creates  a  conditional  limita- 

V.  Bejushin,  1  Plowd.25 ;  Co.  Lit.  49  a;  tion  — one  of  the  forms  of  executory 

S  Blackst  Com.  p.  'led.  estates,    f  431,  tupra^  and  (  619,  ui/m. 
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noted  that  an  estate  given  to  A  (without  mentioning  his  heirs, 
so  that  there  is  no  fee  to  be  cut  o^^uidU  he  ceases  to  live 
there,  and  then  to  B  and  his  heirs,  confers  a  valid  remainder 
on  6.  When  A  ceases  to  live  there,  in  the  last  illustration,  his 
estate  terminates  naturally  —  he  has  used  up  all  of  the  estate 
that  was  given  to  him.  Therefore,  B's  estate,  since  it  can  not 
take  effect  in  possession  on  an  event  which  curtails  A's,  but 
waits  until  A's  estate  naturally  terminates,  is  good  as  a  re- 
mainder.^ This  requisite  of  remainders  is  their  prominent 
characteristic,  which  at  common  law  radically  distinguishes 
them  from  the  executory  estates. 

Fourths  The  remainder  and  particular  estate  can  not  be 
separately  created,  but  must  be  made  in  the  same  transaction. 
For,  as  already  explained,  the  remainder  could  not  be  first  con- 
veyed, —  without  any  particular  estate,  —  and,  "  if  the  particu- 
lar estate  be  first  created,  leaving  the  reversion  in  the  grantor, 
any  subsequent  disposition  can  be  effected  only  by  grant  or  as- 
signment of  the  reversion ;  which  is  not  thereby  changed  into 
a  remainder,  but  still  retains  its  character  of  a  reversion,  to 
which  the  tenure  of  the  particular  estate  is  incident."  ^ 

§  576.  No  Tenure  nor  Fealty —  Suooessive  Remaindeni.  — 
There  is  no  tenure  nor  fealty  between  a  remainderman  and  the 
tenant  of  the  particular  estate.  Both  obtain  their  interests 
from  the  same  source,  and  so  there  is  said  to  be  privity  between 
them ;  but  one  does  not  claim  from  or  through  the  other.  Each 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  owning  simply  for  himself,  and  having 
his  own  independent  rights  and  duties  connected  with  his 
estate.^  In  this  respect,  also,  a  remainder  differs  from  a  re- 
version.* Yet  the  conception  must  never  be  lost  that,  at 
common  law,  no  matter  how  many  successive  remainders  there 
may  be  —  and  there   is  no  common-law  limit  to  the  number 

1  1  Prest.  Est.  pp.  •45-*59 ;  2  Fearne,  upon  a  prior  particular  estate,  either  on 

Cont.  Rem.   (Smith's    ed.)   $§  34-43 ;  condition  or  in  ftt  on  limitation,  nor 

Hatfield  v.  Sneden,  54  N.  T.  280 ;  Hen-  npon  anj  other  estate  that  is  to  he  made 

nessy  w.  Patterson,  85  N.  Y.  91 ;  Hen-  to  end  prematurely.    The  true  hasis  of 

derson  v.  Hunter,  59  Pa.  St.  335,  340.  differentiation  is  that  stated  in  the  text. 

The  distinction  apparent  in  the  illnstra-  See  also  Dighjr,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th 

tions  here  given  is  often  stated  to  he  ed.)  p.  264,  and  note  2. 

that  a  remainder  may  follow  an  estate  ^  Leake,  Land  Law,  318 ;  2  Blackst 

that  is  to  terminate  on  a  Imitation,  hut  Com.  p.  *167. 

not  one  to  he  ended  hy  hreach  of  con-  <  Co.  Lit  298  a ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit 

dition.    But  it  is  clear,  from  the  second  xxxix.  §  41 ;  Leake,  Land  Law,  820; 

illustration  in  the  text,  that  such   a  Van  Densen  v.  Young,  29  N.  Y.  9. 

statement  does  not  corer  the  required  *  {  575,  supra, 
ground.    A   remainder   can   not   rest 
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of  consecutive  lesser  estates  that  may  be  carved  out  of  a  fee 
simple  (a)  — each  one  rests  for  support  on  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it^  and  must  take  effect  in  possession,  if  ever, 
immediately  on  the  natural  termination  of  ttiat  prior  interest^ 

§  577.  RemalndarB,  a,  Vested  and  by  Contingent.  —  Gener- 
ally defined,  a  vested  estate  is  a  present,  fixed  right  to  present 
or  future  enjoyment;  and  a  contingent  estate  is  an  uncer- 
tain right  to  future  enjoyment.  All  remainders,  by  whatever 
other  name  some  of  them  may  be  sometimes  also  designated, 
being  future  estates,  are  accordingly  divided  into,  a,  those  that 
are  present,  fixed  rights  to  future  enjoyment,  or  vetted  remainr 
der$y  and,  &,  those  tliat  are  uncertain  rights  to  future  enjoy- 
ment, or  contingent  remainders. 

a.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the 
first  of  these  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  at  the  outset 
the  three  different  senses  in  which  the  word  "  vested "  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  law.  An  estate  "  vested  in  possession  "  is 
a  present  estate,  as  above  explained —  brought  into  being,  for 
example,  by  a  conveyance  of  land  to  A  for  life,  to  begin  at  once. 
An  estate  ^^  vested  in  interest "  is  a  present,  fixed  right  to,  or 
ownership  of,  future  enjoyment,  —  illustrated  by  the  interest 
bestowed  upon  B,  a  living,  ascertained  person,  when  a  grant  or 
devise  of  realty  is  made  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  6  and  his 
heirs.*  A  mere  "  vested  right "  (not  estate)  in  real  property 
resides  in  a  living,  ascertained  person,  who  may  possess  and 
enjoy  it  if  some  contingent  event  occur,  —  such  a|9  the  right 
owned  by  B,  when  laud  is  given  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  preyents  the  existence  of  more  than  two 
iuccessive  life  estates  —  one  in  remainder  after  the  other  —  as  follows : 
<*  Successive  estates  for  life  shall  not  be  limited,  except  to  persons  in  being 
at  the  creation  thereof  ;  and  where  a  remainder  shall  be  limited  on  more 
than  two  successive  estates  for  life,  all  the  life  estates  subsequent  to  those 
of  the  two  persons  first  entitled  thereto  shall  be  void,  and  on  the  death  of 
those  persons,  the  remainder  shall  take  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no 
other  life  estates  had  been  created."  Real  Prop.  L.,  §  83,  which  was  origi- 
nally 1  R.  S.  723,  §  17.  This  means,  for  example,  that  if  land  be  con- 
veyed to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  for  life,  remainder  to  C  for  life, 
remainder  to  D  and  his  heirs,  the  estates  to  A,  B,  and  D  are  valid,  that  to 
C  is  void,  and  after  A  and  B  are  dead,  D  may  take  possession  of  the  land 
which  he  owns  in  fee  simple.  Purdy  v.  Hayt,  92  N.  Y.  446;  Woodruff  c. 
Cook,  61  N.  Y.  638;  Matter  of  Moore,  152  N.  Y.  602. 

1  (  575,  tupra.  remainder  (vested  in  interest)  to  a  pre»- 

<  Helck  V.  Reinheimer,  105  N.  Y.  ent  estate  (vested  in  poflsession)  is 
470,  475,  where  the  growth  of  a  vested      explauied. 
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and  his  heirs  if  he  will  agree  to  live  on  the  land.^  If  lands 
were  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  a  person  not  in  being 
or  not  ascertainable,  there  would  not  then  be  any  vested  inter- 
est or  right  whatever  connected  with  such  remainder.  The 
second  of  these  meanings  is  alone  descriptive  of  a  vested  re- 
mainder ;  that  is,  a  vested  remainder  is  one  vested  in  interest^ 

b.  The  second  estate,  in  each  of  the  last  two  illustrations, 
is  a  contingent  remainder,  in  which  no  interest  is  vested  or 
fixed.  That  which  is  owned  in  those  cases  is  a  mere  chance, 
depending  on  an  event  as  a  condition  precedent,  which  may  or 
may  not  occur.  And  if  now  the  above  cases  be  all  worked  out 
in  connection  with  one  piece  of  land,  the  different  kinds  of 
vestings  and  contingencies  connected  with  remainders  may 
perhaps  be  made  clearer.  For  this  purpose,  suppose  the  prop- 
erty is  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  next  mayor  of 
New  York  City  if  he  will  agree  to  live  on  the  land.  The  re- 
mainder is  contingent,  and  no  vested  right  is  connected  with 
it,  because  its  owner  is  not  yet  ascertainable.  As  soon  as  the 
next  mayor  of  New  York  City  is  inaugurated,  a  right  to  the  land, 
if  he  will  agree  to  live  tliere,  will  vest  in  him ;  but  the  re- 
mainder, as  such,  will  continue  to  be  contingent  until,  if  ever,  he 
makes  that  agreement.  If  he  subsequently  make  the  agree- 
ment, i.  e.,  if  the  condition  precedent  be  performed  in  his  favor, 
his  remainder  will  then  become  vested ;  and  tlien,  on  the  death 
of  A,  he  will  have  a  present  estate  in  the  land,  —  vested  in 
possession. 

§  578.  Dlstlnotions  between  Vested  and  Contingent  Remain- 
ders.— For  him  who  has  a  vested  remainder,  there  is  no  un- 
certainty about  his  ovmership  of  an  interest  in  the  property  (in 
the  land,  tenement,  or  hereditament) ;  for  him  who  has  a  con- 
tingent remainder,  there  is  always  such  an  uncertainty.  The 
moulders  of  our  law  conceived  of  a  vested  remainder  as  a  thing, 
—  a  piece  of  the  continuous,  infinite  straight  line  that  repre- 
sents a  fee, —  that  is  presently  otmed  ;  and  of  a  contingent  re- 
mainder, as  a  chance  of  owning  such  a  thing  in  the  future.  And, 
although  the  latter  has  long  been  called  an  estate,^  yet  confusion 

1  In  this  case,  DO  extafe  is  vested  in  Cabby,   146    N.  Y.    192,   196;    Nellis 

B  in  any  sense  nntil  he  agrees  to  live  v.  Kellis,  99  N.  Y.  505 ;   Hennessy  v, 

on  the  land.    Until  then,  he  owns  a  Patterson,  85  N.  Y.  91. 
contingent    remainder.      But   he    is    a  *^  Fearce  v.  Savage,  45  Me.  90,  101 ; 

definite,  known    person,  in    whom    is  Allen  v.  Mayfield,  20  Ind.  293. 
vested  the  right  of  acqairing  the  land  if  *  2  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  (Smith's  ed.) 

the  event  occar  in  his  favor.    Roosa  v,  §  90 ;  1  Prest.  Est.  pp.  *63,  *75. 
Harrington,  171  N.  Y.  341 ;  Sawyer  v. 
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of  thought  and  result  will  often  be  avoided  by  still  regarding  it 
as  a  chance  which  has  been  dignified  by  that  appellation.  Con- 
tingent remainders,  says  Blackstone,  ^^  are  where  the  estate  in 
remainder  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  a  dnbions  and  un- 
certain person,  or  upon  a  dubious  and  uncertain  event^^  *  —  where 
its  ownership  depends  on  a  condition  precedent^  as  to  either  the 
person  who  may  own  or  the  event  on  which  he  may  own.  All 
other  remainders,  —  interests  (things)  now  owned,  —  though 
possession  of  the  property  owned  is  postponed  to  the  future, 
are  vested  remainders.  We  may  perhaps  clarify  this  subject, 
if  we  simply  conclude  that  a  contingent  remainder  is  one  de- 
pendent on  a  condition  precedent  for  its  ownership ;  and  that 
all  other  remainders  are  vested.  It  follows  that  a  remainder  is 
vested  when  it  is  oumed  by  a  certain,  ascertained  person  who 
may  possibly  enjoy  it  in  the  future,  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
whose  immediate  possession  of  the  property  is  the  existence  of 
the  particular  estate.'  The  interest  is  unquestionably  and  un- 
contingently  his ;  and  only  his  possession  of  the  property  (the 
land,  tenement,  or  hereditament)  in  which  that  interest  exists, 
is  postponed  until  the  termination  of  the  particular  estate. 

It  is  apt  to  cause  ambiguity  and  confusion  of  thought  to  say, 
as  do  some  writers,  that  a  vested  remainder  may  be  partly  con- 
tingent, in  that  it  may  be  so  limited  as  possibly  to  terminate 
before  the  particular  estate,  and  so  its  owner  may  never  enjoy 
the  property.  Illustrations  of  such  remainders  are  found  in  a 
devise  of  land  to  a  young  man  for  his  life,  remainder  to  an  old 
man  for  his  life ;  and  in  a  grant  of  realty  to  A  for  life,  remain- 
der to  B  and  his  heirs,  to  be  lost,  however,  if  he  marry  C.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases,  B's  estate  will  terminate  at  his  death, 
which  is  apt  to  occur  before  the  ending  of  A's  estate  by  his 
death ;  and  in  the  second,  if  B,  who  oums  the  remainder  in  fee, 
marry  0,  his  estate  may  terminate  because  of  breach  of  the 
condition  subsequent  (not  precedent),  and  if  this  occur  before 
A's  death,  B  can  never  enjoy  possession  of  the  land.'  But 
these  are  uncertainties  as  to  possessing  property,  an  estate  or 
interest  in  which  is  now  certainly  owned.  There  is  no  contin- 
gency or  uncertainty  about  the  remainder,  the  estate,  the  inter- 
est, but  only  the  possibility  that  one  of  its  incidents,  ultimate 

^  S  BlAckst.  Com.  p.  •169.  •  S  Fearne,  Cont  Bern.  (Smith's  ad.) 

«  Digby,  Hist  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)      ((  f 6-M. 
p.  265 ;  Gray,  Perpetaities,  (  101 ;  S 
BlackBt.  Com.  p.  •168. 
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enjoyment  of  the  land,  may  not  accrue.^  An  acre  of  land 
may  be  granted  to  A  for  one  thousand  years,  remainder  for  life 
to  B,  a  living  person ;  and  the  remainder  will  be  vested,  because 
B  now  awns  it,  and  if  by  any  means  A*s  estate  should  end 
while  B  lives  (as  by  forfeiture,  for  example),  B  might  enjoy  the 
property.^  Such  remainders  are  not  contingent  in  any  proper 
sense.  They  are  simply  determinable  or  defeasible,  the  same 
as  are  many  other  property  interests,  even  though  vested  in  pos- 
session. The  farmer's  peaches  may  rot  before  he  can  get  them 
to  market;  or  the  fisherman's  little  strip  of  upland  along  the 
shore  may  be  washed  away  by  the  ocean  before  his  nets  are 
mended :  but  no  court  would  call  his  interest  contingent. 

Another  cause  of  obscurity  here  is  the  statement,  often 
quoted  or  substantially  reiterated  but  with  emphasis  placed 
on  the  wrong  word,  that  a  remainder  is  vested  in  interest 
when  there  is  a  person  in  being  who  *'  would  be  entitled,  by 
virtue  of  it,  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  lands,  if  the  estate 
should  become  the  estate  in  possession,  by  the  determination 
of  all  the  precedent  estates."  ^  This  is  Mr.  Pearne's  careful 
and  accurate  statement.  But  too  much  stress  has  frequently 
been  laid  on  the  supposed  effect  of  the  termination  of  the 
precedent  estate;  and  not  enough  on  the  requirement  that  it 
shall  be  " hy  virtvs  of  itj*  —  the  remainder,  —  that  its  owner  is 
to  be  entitled  to  possession.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  remainder 
that  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  must  be  free  from  all  condi- 
tions precedent  as  to  it,  in  order  to  be  vested.*  Thus,  a  grant 
of  land  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  if  A  have  no  issue,  does 
not  give  B  a  vested  remainder  at  common  law,  though  A  have 
no  issue  at  the  time.  B's  ownership  of  the  land  depends,  not 
on  A's  dying,  but  on  his  dying  without  having  had  any  isstte. 
By  virtue  of  the  nature  of  B's  estate,  it  will  not  be  vested  until 
that  matter  —  that  condition  precedent  —  is  settled  in  his  favor. 
His  possession  must  await  A's  death ;  but  his  ownership  must 
await  A's  death  without  having  had  any  issue.     While  A  is 

1  Last  preceding  note.  Com.  p.  *  202 ;  1  Prest.  Abst.  108.    Bnt 

2  Boraston's  Case,  3  Rep.  19 ;  Nap-      the  form  of  expression  has  often  led  to 
per  V.  Sanders,  Hutt.  118;  Wms.  R.  P.      misconception. 

p.  •  252.  *  **  It  is  only  becanse  of  uncertainties 

'  Snch  statements  are  in  themselves  arising  from  conditions  precedent  that 

correct,  and  were  properly  understood,  a  remainder  becomes  contingent    that 

of  course,  by  the  eminent  authorities  would  otherwise  be  vested.*'  Van  Brunt, 

who  have  employed  them.  See  I  Feame,  P.  J.,  in  T^vy  v.  Levy,  79  Hun  (N.  Y.), 

Cont.  Rem.  (Butler's  ed.)  p.  217  etaeq.;  290,  294  ;  Cliapliu,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien. 

Wms.  R.  P.  pp.  *  253,  •  267  ;  4  Kent's  pp.  36,  37. 
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living,  the  latter  is  tlie  uncertain  event  affecting  the  remainder^ 
which  makes  it  contingent.  To  argue  that  it  is  vested,  because, 
A  now  having  no  issue,  B  would  be  entitled  to  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  land  if  A  should  die  at  once,  is  to  lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  nature  of  the  condition.  A  conveyance  to  A  for 
life,  remainder  to  B,  gives  B  a  vested  remainder ;  but  a  convey- 
ance to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  if  some  event  other  than  the 
ending  of  A's  estate  occur,  makes  B's  remainder  contingent 
until,  if  ever,  that  event  —  that  condition  precedent  —  occurs. 

These  are  the  clear,  logical,  common-law  distinctions  be- 
tween vested  and  contingent  remainders.  But,  of  course,  they 
may  be  materially  modified  by  legislative  definitions,  as  appears 
to  have  been  done  by  the  New  York  statute  which  is  quoted 
and  explained  in  the  following  note,  (a) 

(a)  Following  closely  the  words  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  New  York  reTisen 
(Jan.  1,  1830)  employed  the  following  language  in  dividing  all  future  estaiei 
(which  by  their  nomenclature  exclude  reversions)  into  vested  and  con- 
tingent :  **  A  future  estate  is  either  vested  or  contingent.  It  is  vested, 
when  there  is  a  person  in  being  who  would  have  an  immediate  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  property  on  the  determination  of  all  the  intennedi&te  or 
precedent  estates.  It  is  contingent  while  the  person  to  whom  or  the  event 
on  which  it  is  limited  to  take  effect  remains  uncertain."  Real  Prop. 
Law,  §  30,  which  was  originally  1  R.  S.  723,  §  13.  It  is  worthy  of  careful 
note  that  this  definition  of  a  contingent  remainder  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Blaokstone  which  is  quoted  in  the  text ;  and  also  that 
this  definition  of  a  vested  remainder  is  very  closely  that  of  Mr.  Preston, 
who  says  (1  Prest.  Abst.  108) :  "Every  interest  which  is  limited  to  comr 
mence,  and  is  capable  of  commencing,  on  the  regular  determination  of  the 
prior  particular  estate,  at  whatever  time  the  particular  estate  may  ter- 
minate, is  in  point  of  law  a  vested  estate." 

In  tlie  much  discussed  case  of  Moore  t?.  Littel,  41  N.  T.  66,  it  was 
declared  that  these  definitions  were  intended  to  produce,  and  have  pro- 
duced, in  New  York,  a  radical  change  in  the  distinction  between  vested  and 
contingent  i^emainders ;  and  that  they  make  a  remainder  vested  ureter 
there  is  a  person  in  being  to  whom  the  property  in  possession  would  belong 
if  the  particular  estate  should  immediately  terminate.  In  that  case,  the 
grant  of  realty  was  to  John  Jackson  "  for  and  during  his  natural  life,  and 
after  his  decease  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.**  It  is  expljuned  at 
§  600,  note  (a),  infra,  why  this  made  a  remainder  in  New  York.  John 
Jackson  had  children  living  when  the  deed  took  effect ;  and  it  was  declared 
by  four  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  judges  that,  although  the  children  were 
not  yet  his  heirs,  — for  no  one  is  the  heir  of  a  living  person,  —  a  conduim 
precedent^  their  outliving  their  father,  must  occur  in  order  to  make  them  his 
heirs ;  yet  they  had  vested  remainders,  because  they  were  persons  in 
being  who  could  immediately  take  the  property  if  he  were  to  die  while  they 
were  living.  This  utterance  was  not  a  decision,  because  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  ultimate  result  at  which  the  Court  arrived.     But,  in  the  later 
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case  of  House  v.  Jackson,  50  N.  T.  161,  which  arose  out  of  the  same  deed, 
the  dictum  of  Moore  v.  Littel  was  treated  as  law,  without  further  discus- 
sion, and  followed  in  a  decision  to  the  arrival  at  which  it  was  necessary. 
And  since  then  the  rule  of  Moore  i;.  Littel,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  has 
been  frequently  refen*ed  to  with  approval  by  the  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  called  and  practically  decided  to  be  the  law  of  the 
state.  Dougherty  v.  Thompson,  167  N.  Y.  472,  487 ;  Roosa  i».  Harrington, 
171  N.  Y.341;  Losey  v.  Stanley,'  147  N.  Y.  660,  567;  CampbeU  v,  Stokes, 
142  N.  Y.  23,  30;  Surdam  r.  Cornell,  116  N.  Y.  305,  309;  Byrnes  v.  Stil- 
well,  103  N.  Y.  453,  462;  Manhattan  Real  Estate  Ass'n  v.  Cudlipp,  80 
App.  Div.  532,  536 ;  Marks  t?.  Halligan,  61  App.  Div.  179,  183 ;  Peterson 
r.  De  Baun,  36  App.  Div.  259;  Minot  v,  Minot,  17  App.  Div.  521;  McGillis 
V.  McGillis,  11  App.  Div.  359,  363,  aff'd,  154  N.  Y.  532;  Rome  Exchange 
Bk.  17.  Eames,  4  Abb.  Ct.  App.  Dec.  83,  98;  Scott  v.  West,  63  Wis.  529, 
570;  In  re  Evans'  Estate,  155  Pa.  St.  646. 

The  broad  rule  of  Moore  v.  Littel  was  sharply  questioned  in  Hennessy 
t?.  Patterson,  85  N.  Y.  91,  in  which  again,  however,  the  utterance  was  only 
a  dictum.  Divested  of  its  immaterialities,  the  devise  in  the  latter  case  was 
to  the  testator's  daughter  Margaret  for  her  life,  and,  if  she  should  die  with- 
out any  issue  living  at  her  death,  to  his  nephew  John  Foley.  When  the 
case  was  before  the  court,  John  Foley  had  died,  Margaret  had  subsequently 
died  without  issue,  and  the  question  discussed  was  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
remainder  while  both  were  living.  It  is  clear  that  while  both  were  living 
Foley  was  a  person  in  being  who  could  immediately  take  the  property  if 
Margaret  should  die  at  once.  Yet  the  remainder  was  declared  to  have  been 
then  contingent,  because  of  the  uncertainty  (the  condition  precedent)  as 
to  whether  Margaret  would  die  without  issue ;  and  it  was  suggested  that,  if 
the  dictum  of  Moore  v,  Littel  be  law  at  all  (and  it  was  said  not  to  be  law), 
it  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  "  a  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  one  living,  and 
we  think  does  not  fairly  apply  to  the  case  before  us."  This  utterance  has 
also  been  repeatedly  cited  with  approval ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
overthrown  the  rule  of  Moore  v.  Littel.  See  Roosa  v.  Harrington,  171 
N.  Y.  341,  353 ;  Matter  of  Cramer,  170  N.  Y.  271,  276  ;  Dougherty  v. 
Thompson,  167  N.  Y.  472,  486;  Hall  v.  La  France  F.  E.  Co.,  158  N.  Y. 
570 ;  Paget  v.  Melcher,  156  N.  Y.  899 ;  Griffin  v.  Shepard,  124  N.  Y.  70, 
76;  Van  Adte  i?.  Fisher,  117  N.  Y.  401;  Vanderzee  v.  Slingerland,  103 
,  N.  Y.  47,  55  ;  Matter  of  Watts,  68  App.  Div.  857;  Barber  v,  Brundage.  50 
App.  Div.  123,  126. 

It  seems  now  to  be  clear  that  these  legislative  definitions  have  very 
materially  changed  the  law  for  New  York ;  and  have  made  the  one  prac- 
tical test  of  a  vested  remainder  that  which  was  formulated  by  Judge 
Woodruff,  in  Moore  v.  Littel:  **If  you  can  point  to  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  who  if  the  life  estate  **  (particular  estate)  "should  now  cease,  would 
eo  instanti  et  ipso  facto,ha.ye  an  immediate  right  of  possession,  then  the  re- 
mainder is  vested."  If  all  conditions  precedent  affecting  the  remainder 
would  be  fulfilled  in  favor  of  the  remainderman  by  the  immediate  termi- 
nation of  all  the  preceding  estates,  the  remainder  is  vested  —  a  remainder 
to  John  after  the  termination  of  Margaret's  life  estate,  if  she  live  on  the 
land  all  her  life  and  die  without  leaving  any  issue,  is  vested  while  she  con- 
tinuously lives  on  the  land  and  has  no  living  issue.  If  this  be  the  law  of 
New  York,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the  proper  method  of  there  dealing  with  re- 
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mainden  is  simply  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  are  Tested  aooording  to  this 
easily  applied  test  If  not,  they  are  contingeDt ;  and  it  is  useleas  to  be 
annoyed  by  any  apparent  difficulties  in  logic  that  may  then  arise  becaoae 
of  the  definition  of  contingent  estates.  See  Chaplin  on  Sospension  of 
Power  of  Alienation,  pp.  19-36 ;  1  Colombia  Law  Bey.,  pp.  279,  347. 
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VESTED  REMAINDERS. 


§  579.  Vested  remamders  pre- 
ferred by  the  courts. 

§  580.  PromineDt  results  of  the 
law's  preference  for  vested  re- 
mainders. 

§581.  (a)  Remainders  inde- 
feasibly  vested. 

§  582.  (b)  Remainders  v  e  s  t  e  d» 
subject  to  be  divested,  simply. 

§  583.   (c)  Remainders  vested, 


subject  to  be  partly  divested,  by 
opening  and  letting  in  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

§  584.  (d)  Remainders  vested, 
subject  to  be  divested,  and  also  to 
open  and  let  in  other  members. 

§  585.  Particular  estates  which 
may  precede  vested  remainders. 

§  586.  Incidents  of  vested 
remainders. 


§  679.  Vested  Remainders  preferred  by  the  Courts.  —  The 
principles  heretofore  explained  are  those  which  ultimately 
determine  whether  a  remainder  is  vested  or  contingent.  At 
common  law,  if  one  can  truthfully  say,  "  I  now  own  the  re- 
mainder, with  no  condition  precedent  affecting  my  right  or 
ownership  of  it,  and  I  could  take  possession  of  the  property  at 
once  if  the  precedent  estates  should  now  terminate,''  and  in 
New  York,  if  he  can  truthfully  say,  "  If  the  particular  estate 
should  now  terminate,  all  conditions  precedent  (if  any)  would 
be  fulfilled  in  my  favor,  and  I  could  immediately  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property,"  he  has  a  vested  remainder.^  But  because 
of  the  endless  variety  of  expressions  employed,  especially  by 
testators,  in  disposing  of  property,  it  is  often  a  nice  and  diffi- 
cult question  whether  or  not  such  a  remainder  is  intended. 
The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  remain- 
ders being  kept  steadily  in  mind,  this  becomes  purely  a  matter 
of  interpretation  and  construction  of  the  language  employed. 
And  here  the  cardinal  rule  is  that,  while  the  courts  will  make 
every  reasonably  clear  expression*  of  a  legal  intent  absolutely 
decisive,  yet,  in  all  cases  of  doubtful  construction,  they  prefer 
to  treat  a  remainder  as  vested  rather  than  contingent.    This 

^  (  578,  auprat  and  note  (a). 
47 
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preference  is  one  of  the  strong  tendencies  of  the  law,  being  as 
it  is  a  prominent  outcropping  of  the  basal  principle  that  all 
rights  and  interests  shall  be  held  to  be  as  important  and  use- 
ful as  is  consistent  with  the  language  and  circumstances  of 
their  creation.^  Many  of  the  forms  and  incidents  of  remainders, 
as  discussed  in  the  following  sections,  are  largely  explained  by 
this  rule  of  construction. 

§  580.  Prominent  Rasolts  of  the  Zaw's  Praferenoa  for  Vested 
Remainders.  —  Because  of  this  preference,  words  of  survivarahipy 
used  in  a  will  in  devising  a  remainder,  are  held  prima  facie  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator.  Thus,  if  land 
be  devised  ^^  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  surviving  children 
of  B,"  this  is  construed,  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  or 
expression  of  testamentary  intent  to  the  contrary,  as  meaning 
B's  children  who  are  living  at  the  testator's  death,  —  surviving 
Mrrij  and  not  A  or  B,  —  and  so  the  remainder  vests  absolutely 
in  those  children,  if  any,  when  the  testator  dies  and  the  will 
takes  eflfect.* 

Again,  adverbs  of  time  used  in  limiting  remainders  are  con- 
strued, if  reasonably  possible  and  fair,  as  referring  to  the  time 
when  the  remainderman  is  to  enjoy  the  property  in  possession, 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  vesting  of  the  interest  or  ownership. 
Accordingly,  a  gift  ^^  to  my  wife  during  her  life,  and /rom  and 
after  her  death  to  our  children,"  gives  the  children  vested  re- 
mainders as  soon  as  the  instrument  of  gift  becomes  operative  ;^ 


1  Bormston'g  Case,  3  Rep.  19;  Doe 
d.  Comberbach  v.  Perrjn,  3  T.  R.  484  ; 
Croxall  V.  Shererd,  5  Wall.  (72  U.  8.) 
S68,  287 ;  Moore  v.  Lyons,  95  Wend. 
(N.  T.)  119 ;  Steinwsy  v.  Stein  way,  163 
N.  T.  183;  WUber  ».  WUber,  165  N.  Y. 
451 ;  Matter  of  RnsseU,  168  N.  T.  169 ; 
Matter  of  Cramer,  170  N.  T.  271; 
Dingley  v.  Dingle/,  5  Mass.  535,  537 ; 
Graham  r.  Honghtalin,  30  N.  J.  L.  552, 
558;  Grimmer  v,  Friederich,  164  IIL 
245 ;  GiUespie  v.  Allison,  115  N.  C.  542. 
Especially,  by  being  held  to  be  vested, 
remainders  are  brought  wfthin  the  class 
of  future  interests  that  are  alienable, 
and  not  ordinarily  liable  to  be  defeated 
by  the  forfeiture,  surrender,  or  other 
form  of  destruction  of  the  particular 
estate.    Ibid. 

•  Doe  d.  Long  v.  Prigg,  8  Bam.  &  C. 
231 ;  Moore  v.  Lyons,  25  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 


119;  Connelly  v.  O'Brien^  166  N.  Y. 
406;  Stokes  v.  Weston,  142  N.  Y.  433; 
Nelson  v.  Russell,  135  N.  Y.  137  ;  Colby 
V.  Duncan,  139  Mast.  398;  Bailey  r. 
Hoppin,  12  R.  L  560;  Chew's  Appeal, 
37  Pa.  St.  23 ;  Buck  v.  Lants,  49  Md. 
439;  Thorington  v.  Thorington,  III 
Ala.  237.  This  is  not,  bowerer,  a  rery 
emphatic  rule  of  construction  ;  and  the 
presumption  that  words  of  snrriTorship 
mean  surviving  the  testator  is  a  weak 
presumption,  which  easily  yields  to  ex- 
pressions of  a  contrary  intent  Matter 
of  Cramer,  170  N.  Y.  271 ;  Robinson  v. 
Palmer,  90  Me.  246. 

*  Clarke  v,  Cammann,  160  N.  Y.  315 ; 
Hersee  v.  Simpson,  154  N.  Y.  496; 
Corse  V.  Chapman,  153  N.  Y.  466; 
Sawyer  v.  Cubby,  146  N.  Y.  192  ;  Mat- 
ter  of  Young,  145  N.  Y.  535 ;  Matter  of 
Murphy,   144  N.  Y.  557;    Wright  v. 
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and  a  grant  to  A  for  life,  residue  to  B  and  his  heirs  when  he 
becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age,  confers  a  vested  remainder 
on  B,  although  be  can  not  take  possession  of  the  property  till 
be  is  twenty-one,  even  though  A  should  die  before  that  time.^ 

It  is  largely  because  of  this  strong  preference,  also,  that  we 
find  some  forms  of  these  future  estates  declared  by  the  courts 
to  be  vested,  although  they  may  possibly  be  wholly  or  partly 
defeated  by  subsequent  occurrences  before  the  termination  of 
the  precedent  estates,  and  so  may  never  be  enjoyed  in  posses- 
sion. It  was  explained  above,  for  example,  that  conveyances, 
to  an  old  man  for  his  life,  after  an  estate  to  a  young  man  for  his 
life,  to  a  living  person  for  life  after  a  leasehold  interest  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  to  A  for  life  and  then  to  B  and  his  heirs 
provided  that  if  B  marry  C  he  is  not  to  have  it,  and  the  like, 
create  vested  remainders,  although  the  chances  of  their  owners' 
ever  enjoying  the  lands  in  possession  may  be  very  remote.^ 
And  when  remainders  are  given  to  classes  of  persons,  where 
the  number  and  personnel  of  the  owners  are  liable  to  change 
during  the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  as  to  A  for  life 
and  then  to  his  children  who  may  be  living  at  his  death,  or  to 
a  testator's  widow  and  children  for  their  lives  and  after  they 
have  died  "  to  all  my  grandchildren,"  there  may  be  vested  re- 
mainders, subject  to  be  wholly  or  partly  divested,  or  to  open 
up  and  let  in  as  owners  other  members  of  the  class  as  they 
come  into  being  or  are  ascertained.^  These  forms  become 
clear,  if  we  consider  all  vested  remainders  in  four  classes, 
namely :  (a)  Those  indefeasibly  vested ;  (b)  Those  vested  sub- 
ject to  be  divested  simply;  (c)  Those  vested  subject  to  be 
partly  divested  by  the  coming  in  of  other  members  of  the  class ; 
(d)  Those  vested  subject  to  be  divested  wholly  or  partly  and 
also  to  let  in  other  members  of  the  class.  It  may  avoid  con- 
fusion here  always  to  bear  in  mind  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
defeasible  or  determinable  character  in  any  of  these  forms  of 

White,  136  Ma88.  470;  Peterson's  Ap-  313;  Shannon  v.  Pentz,  1  N.  T.  App. 
peal,  88  Pa.  St.  397 ;  Bjine  v,  France,      Div.  331 ;  WardweU  v.  Hale,  161  T 


131  Mo.  639.  396 ;  Nelson  v.  Pomeroj,  64  Conn.  257  ; 

^  And  if  the  estate  thus  conferred  Chafee  v.  Maker,  17  R.  L  739 ;  In  re 

upon  B  be  one  of  inheritance,  and  B  Walkerl/s  Estate,  108  Cal.  627.    See 

die  before  he  is  twenty-one,  it  descends  Loogheed  v.  The  Dykeman's   Baptist 

to  his  heirs.    Doe  d.  Morris  v.  Under-  Chnrch,  129  N.  T.  211 ;  Ealisch  v.  Ka- 

down,  Willes,  293;  Bromfield  t;.  Crow-  lisch,  166  N.  Y.  368. 
der,  4  Bos.  &  P.  313 ;  Boraston's  Case,  *  §§  578,  579,  supra. 

8  Rep.  19;  Clarke  v,  Cammann,  160  '  See  §§  582-584,  tn/9ti. 

N.  Y.  315 ;  Matter  of  Brown,  154  N.  Y. 
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vested  remainders)  it  is  because  of  a  condition  sul$equ€nt  —  not 
precedent  A  single,  separate  illustration  will  explain  each  of 
these  classes. 

§  581.  (a)  Remainden  indafeasibly  vested.  —  An  illustration 
of  this  class  or  form  is  an  estate  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B, 
a  living,  known  person,  and  his  heirs  forever.  Nothing  in  its 
nature  or  limitation  is  to  divest  it.  B  may  grant  it  away  be- 
fore A's  death ;  and  if  while  A  is  still  living  B  die,  he  may 
will  it  away  or  let  it  descend  to  his  heirs.^  At  A*s  death,  it  is 
certain  to  become  an  estate  vested  in  possession  for  B,  or  his 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assignees. 

§  582.  (b)  Remainden  vested,  subject  to  be  divested,  simply. 
—  A  grant  or  devise  of  realty  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and 
his  heirs,  provided  that  if  B  marry  C  he  is  not  to  have  it,  gives 
B  a  remainder  that  is  vested  so  long  as  he  has  not  married  C, 
but  subject  to  be  divested  or  defeated  upon  such  marriage, — 
the  breach  of  a  condition  subsequent.*  So,  if  the  conveyance 
be  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  for  life,  the  nature  of  Ws 
interest  is  such  that  it  may  end  by  his  death  before  A's ;  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  defeasible  or  determinable. 

§  588.  (c)  Remainders  vested,  subject  to  be  partly  divested,  bj 
opening  and  letting  in  other  Members  of  the  Class.  —  Where  a  re- 
mainder in  fee  is  given  to  a  fluctuating  class  of  persons,  and 
there  are  no  words  of  survivorship  or  other  qualification,  it 
vests  in  the  existing  members  of  the  class,  and  opens  to  let  in 
other  members,  as  they  come  into  being  or  are  ascertained,  and 
to  some  extent  is  thereby  divested  as  to  the  prior  owners ;  but 
the  death  of  any  of  them  does  not  divest  his  interest.  An  illus- 
tration is  a  devise  to  the  testator's;  children,  and  ^^  after  they 
are  dead,  to  all  my  grandchildren  and  their  heirs."  If  there 
were  five  grandchildren  when  the  testator  died,  they  would 
each  own  a  vested  one-fifth  interest  in  remainder ;  on  tlie  birth 
of  a  sixth,  each  would  so  own  a  one-sixth  interest,  and  so  on. 
But  if  any  one  of  the  grandchildren  should  die  before  the 
children  of  the  testator,  his  interest  would  not  be  thereby  de- 
feated, but  might  be  disposed  of  by  his  will  or  allowed  to 
descend  to  his  heirs.^    After  such  an  estate  vests  in  possession, 

^  See  §  586,  tn/ra.  354,  372;  Bose  v,  Hawlej,  141  N.  T. 

>  Matter  of  Brown,  154  N.  Y.  313;  366. 
Chafee  v.  Maker,  17  R.  I.  739 ;  Leo-  *  Doe  d.  Lpng  r.  Prigg,  8  Bam.  A 

nard  t;.  Burr,  18  N.  T.  96;  Lake  8a-  0.  231 ;  Haagp.  Schumacher,  166  N.  T. 

perior  Co.  v.  Conniogham,  155  U.  8.  506;   Matter  of  Kimberly,  150  N.  T. 
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it  is  no  longer  subject  to  open  and  let  in  any  other  members  of 
the  class.^ 

§  684.  (d)  Remainders  vested,  subject  to  be  divested,  and 
also  to  open  and  let  in  Other  Members.  —  To  the  last-expIained 
form  of  remainder  may  be  added  a  condition  subsequent,  so 
that  total  divesting  may  result,  and  yet  the  remainders  may  not 
become  per  se  contingent.  Such  is  a  devise  to  A,  remainder  to 
his  children ;  but,  if  any  child  die  before  A,  his  share  to  be 
divided  equally  among  those  who  survive  A.  This  remainder 
vests  in  the  children  of  A  who  are  living  at  the  time  of  the  tes- 
tator's death,  opens  and  lets  in  any  other  children  who  may  be 
born  to  him,  and,  if  any  of  them  die  before  A,  closes  down  on 
the  survivors.  A's  children  who  outlive  him  are  the  only  ones 
who  ultimately  acquire  au  estate  in  possession ;  but  all  the  time 
after  the  will  operates,  while  he  is  living  and  has  children,  the 
remainder  is  vested.^  The  case  of  House  v.  Jackson  ^  is  one  of 
the  rare  illustrations  of  the  practical  distinction  between  this 
peculiar,  though  now  quite  common,  form  of  vested  remainder 
and  one  that  is  contingent.  Land  had  been  there  so  granted 
that  it  was  held  by  John  Jackson  for  his  life,  remainder  in  equal 
shares  to  any  of  his  children  who  should  survive  him.  One  of 
the  children  purchased  John's  life  estate ;  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  that  that  child's  wife  then 
had  an  inchoate  right  of  dower  in  his  share  of  the  property. 
This  was  because,  the  life  estate  merging  in  the  vested  remain- 
der to  the  extent  of  that  child's  ownership  of  it,  he  became 
seised  in  fee  of  that  portion  of  the  property.  This  could  not 
have  occurred  if  his  remainder  had  been  called  contingent ;  for 

90,  9S;  Inre  Evans'  Estate,  155  Pa.  St.  40  Ohio  St.  353 ;  Kemp  v.  Bradford,  61 

646  ;  Security  Co.  of  Hartford  v.  Cone,  Md.  330. 

64  Conn.  579 ;  Gibbons  v.  Gibbons,  140  <  50  N.  T.  161.    This  is  one  of  the 

Mass.  102;  Hinkson  r.  Lees,  181  Pa.  cases  growing  out  of  the  deed  concem- 

St.  225 ;  Adams  v,  Ross,  30  N.  J.  L.  505,  ing  which  it  was  held,  in  Moore  v.  Littel, 

513;  UsLggerty  v,  Harkenberry,  52  N.  J.  41  N.  Y.  66,  that  a  grant  to  John  Jack- 

Eq.  354 ;  Lariverre  v.  Rains,  112  Mich,  son  for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs,  gave 

276.  Tested  remainders  to  his  children  then 

^  Stevenson  v.  Lesley,  70  N.  Y.  512,  living.     Such  a  remainder  would  be 

517.  contingent  at  common  law  (the  children 

^  Harrison  v.  Foreman,  5  Yes.  Jr.  not  being  **  heirs  "  until  their  father's 
207  ;  Campbell  v,  Stokes,  142  N.  Y.  23,  death) ;  but,  being  treated  by  the  New 
28 ;  Matter  of  Seaman,  147  N.  Y.  69 ;  York  statutes  as  a  vested  remainder,  it 
Moore  o.  Appleby,  108  N.  Y.  237 ;  Smith  affords  an  Instructive  illustration  of  the 
V,  Scholtz,  68  N.  Y.  41,  61 ;  Du  Bois  v,  difference  between  this  class  of  such  re- 
Ray,  35  N.  Y.  162  ;  Mc Arthur  v.  Scott,  mainders,  to  which  it  must  belong,  and 
113  U.  S.  340;  Blanchard  v.  Blanchard,  contingent  remainders. 
1  Allen  (Mass.),  223;  Collins  v,  Collins, 
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he  would  not  then  have  otoned  it,  it  could  not  hare  merged  anf 
paii;  of  the  life  estate,  and  so  he  would  have  been  seised  of  a 
life  estate  only. 

This  is  a  border-line  class  of  vested  remainders.  A  slight 
change  in  phraseology  will  readily  show  that  futurity  is  annexed 
to  the  substance  of  the  gift,  and  so  make  the  remainder  con- 
tingent. Thus,  a  devise  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  those  of  his 
children  who  survive  him,  at  common  law,  postpones  the  vest- 
ing and  makes  the  remainder  contingent  until  A^s  death ;  ^  al- 
though by  the  New  York  criterion  such  a  remainder  is  all  the 
time  vested  in  any  existing  children  of  A.*  And,  in  all  juris- 
dictions, where  the  only  form  of  the  gift  in  a  will  consists  in  a 
direction  to  divide  the  property  among  the  members  of  a  class 
at  a  future  time,  such  as  a  devise  to  A  for  life,  with  instructions 
for  him  to  divide  the  land  by  his  will  among  his  children  liv- 
ing at  his  death,  the  remainders  are  contingent'  These  are 
only  rules  of  presumption,  however,  and  they  must  always  yield 
to  an  expressed  intent  of  a  testator  as  gathered  from  a  proper 
construction  of  the  entire  will.* 

§  585.  PaxtiOQlar  Estates  whioh  may  preoedo  Vested  Remain- 
ders. —  An  estate  for  years,  for  life,  or  in  fee  tail  may  precede 
a  vested  remainder.  The  remainder  being  owned  and  ready  to 
take  effect  in  possession,  all  that  is  needed  is  that  it  and  the 
particular  estate  shall  constitute  a  continuous  line  of  interests, 
the  one  to  take  effect  in  possession  when  the  other  terminates.^ 

§  586.  Incidents  of  Vested  Remainders.  —  The  incidents  and 
characteristics  of  vested  remainders  explain  the  common  law*3 
preference  for  them.  They  are  in  their  nature  very  much  the 
same  as  reversions ;  and  are  descendible,  devisable,  and  alien- 
able, may  be  reached  for  debts  of  their  owners,  and  are  subject 
to  dower  and  curtesy,  and  generally  to  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  estates  in  possession.^    These  incidents  must  be  understo(Ki, 

1  Became,    by   the    Ungnage    em-  Dir.  600,  affd,  173  N.  Y.  615 ;  Matter 

ployed,  sarYiTing  A  is  made  a  oondition  of  Baer,  147  N.  Y.  348 ;  Goebel  o.  WoU, 

precedent  to  ownership.    Thomson  v,  113  N.  Y.  405 ;  Carr  9.  Smith,  S5  N.  T. 

Ludington,  104  Mass.   193;   Robinson  App.  Dir.  214. 
V,  Palmer,  90  Me.  246 ;  Whitesides  v,  *  §§  565,  575,  supnu 

Cooper,  115  N.  C.  570;  Graj,  Perpetui-  •  Wimple  v,  Fonda,  2  Johns.  (N.T.) 

ties,  §  108.  288 ;  In  re  Kenjon,  17  R.  L  149 ;  Hiak- 

*  §  578,  note  (a),  gupra,  son  o.  Lees,  181  Pa.  St.  225 ;  Gazdioer 

•  Matter  of  Crane,  164  N.  Y.  71;  v.  Guild,  106  Mass.  25;  Blancbard  r. 
Lyons  v,  Ostrander,  167  N.  Y.  135;  Brooks,  12  Pick.  (Blas8.)47;  Drake  r. 
Paget  r.  Melcher,  156  N.  Y.  399 ;  Kndd  Brown,  68  Pa.  St.  223 ;  Craise,  Dig.  taL 
V.  Cornell,  171  N.  Y.  1 14.  xvi.  ch.  L  §  9. 

«  Qoade  v,  Bertsch,  65  N.  Y.  App. 
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of  course,  as  regulated  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vested 
remainders  themselves,  and  bj  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
seisin  of  them.  Thus,  a  remainder,  not  being  an  estate  in  pos- 
session, could  never  be  transferred  by  any  method  of  convey- 
ance which  required  formal  livery  of  seisin,  or  handing  over  of 
possession ;  ^  and  a  defeasible  or  determinable  remainder  must 
pass  to  the  alienee,  subject  to  the  same  condition  subsequent, — 
if  owned,  for  example,  by  a  member  of  a  class  who  will  lose  it 
by  his  death  before  the  particular  estate  ends,  his  alienee  takes 
it  subject  to  the  same  restriction,  that  it  may  be  defeated  by 
-such  death  of  the  alienor.  So  there  is  no  dower  nor  curtesy 
in  any  remainder  when  the  particular  estate  is  one  of  freehold, 
because  the  remainderman  then  has  no  seisin.^ 

Vested  remainders  are  also  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
principles  as  are  reversions,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  reme- 
dies of  their  owners  when  the  property  is  wasted  or  injured,  or 
when  adverse  possession  has  been  held  against  the  preceding 
tenants.^  But,  since  the  owner  of  the  particular  estate  does 
not  hold  under  or  of  the  remainderman  in  any  sense,  when  both 
interests  are  estates  for  years  or  for  life,  or  otherwise  equal  in 
extent  and  come  together  in  the  same  hands,  the  remainder 
does  not  merge  the  particular  estate.  No  merger  occurs  by 
their  coming  together,  in  the  same  hands  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  right,  except  when  one  of  them  is  actually  greater 
than  the  other;  and  then,  no  intention  of  the  owner  to  the 
contrary  being  shown,  the  smaller  of  the  two  merges  in  the 
larger.* 

1  Last  preceding  note ;  1  Prest.  Est.  *  See  §  572,  supru, 

p.*75;Gliddenv.Blodgett,38N.H.74.  «  Co.  Lit.  273  b;    Croise,  Dig.  tit. 

*  §  568,  supra,  zzxiz.  §$  40-46 ;  3  Prest.  Conv.  201. 
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b.      CONTINQENT  BEMAINDEBS. 


S  587.  Contingent  renudnden  il- 
lustrated and  classified. 

§588.  First  — Both  esUtes  af- 
fected by  the  same  oontingenoy. 

§  589.  Cross-remainders  —  With- 
in thb  first  class. 

§  590.  Second,  —  Only  the  remain- 
der affected  by  the  contingency. 

§591.  Alternate  renuunders  — 
Fee  with  a  double  aspect  —  Within 
this  second  class. 

§592.  TAtrrf.— Remainder  de- 
pendent  on  a  contingent  event  that 
may  occur  too  late. 

§593.  Exceptions  to  this  third 
class. 

§  594.  Fourth.  —  The  remainder- 
man uncertain. 

§  595.  Exceptions  to  this  fourth 
class. 

The  Rule  in  SheUey's  Case. 

§  596.  Its  development  and  mean- 
ing. 

§  597.  Formal  statement  of  the 
rule —  lis  operation. 

§  598.  Requisites  to  the  operation 
of  the  rule. 


§  599.  The  rule  operates,  though 
other  estates  are  interposed. 

§  600.   Stringency  of  the  role— 
Its  abolition  in  some  states. 
Eules  Governing  Condngent 
Retncttnders. 

§  601.  The  seven  rules. 

§602.  First  Rule. —  The  event 
must  be  legal. 

§  603.  Second  Rule.—  The  con- 
tingency must  not  be  too  remote. 

§  604.  Third  Rule.  —  The  event 
must  not  curtail  the  preceding  es- 
tate. 

§  605.  Fowih  Rule.  —  Freehold 
particular  estate  for  freehold  con- 
tingent remainder. 

§  606.  Fifth  Rule.  —  Remainder 
must  be  vested  when  particular  es- 
tate terminates. 

§  607.  Sixth  Rule.  —  Contingent 
remainder  defeated  by  destruction 
of  preceding  estate. 

§60a  Seventh  Rule.— Coniangeiii 
remainders  descendible,  devisable, 
and  now  alienable  inter  tnooe. 

§  609.  Other  incidents  of  contin- 
gent remainders. 

§  587.  Ck>ntin8ent  Remainders  illaatratad  and  olaMlfied.  — 
Every  contingent  remainder  is  an  estate  on  condition  precedent. 
**  It  is  contingent  while  the  person  to  whom  or  the  event  on 
which  it  is  limited  to  take  effect  remains  uncertain."  ^  (a)    An 

(a)  This  is  the  language  of  the  New  York  statute,  Real  Property  Law 
(L.  1896,  ch.  547),  §  30.    And  it  is  a  careful  and  accurate  expression  of  the 


1  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •169;  1  Prert. 
Est.    p.  •74;  1  Feame,  Cent  Bern. 


(Smith's     ed.)    p.   3;    §§    577,    578» 
supra. 
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estate  to  A  for  life,  and  then  to  the  oldest  son  of  B,  who  has  no 
son,  or  then  to  the  next  president  of  the  United  States,  illustrates 
a  remainder  that  is  contingent  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
person ;  and  when  property  is  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
to  B  if  he  marry  C,  and  the  marriage  has  not  occurred,  an  in- 
stance is  afforded  of  a  remainder  that  is  contingent  because  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  event.^  The  twofold  division  of  such  re- 
mainders, thus  naturally  suggested,  —  contingency  as  to  the 
event  J  or  as  to  the  person^  —  is  at  once  clear  and  comprehensive. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  understanding  them 
and  their  incidents  as  fully  as  their  importance  requires,  the 
more  complete,  fourfold  classification  of  Mr.  Feame  and  Mr. 
Cruise  should  be  understood.*  Mr.  Feame  says:  "We  may 
properly  distinguish  four  sorts  of  contingent  remainders :  First^ 
Where  the  remainder  depends  entirely  on  a  contingent  deter- 
mination of  the  preceding  estate  itself.  Secondly^  Where  the 
contingency,  on  which  the  remainder  is  to  take  effect,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  determination  of  the  preceding  estate.  Thirdly^ 
Where  the  condition,  upon  which  tiie  remainder  is  limited,  is 
certain  in  event,  but  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate 
may  happen  before  it.  Fourthly^  Where  the  person,  to  whom 
the  remainder  is  limited,  is  not  yet  ascertained,  or  not  yet  in 
being."  ^  An  illustration  of  each  of  these  classes  will  make  it 
clear.  And  a  good  understanding  of  them  will  open  the  way 
to  an  appreciation  of  some  prominent  and  far-reaching  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  future  estates. 

common-law  meaning  of  such  a  remainder.  But,  since  the  New  York 
courts  have  made  the  chief  test  as  to  the  character  of  remainders  the  stat- 
utory definition  of  vested  remainders,  and  appear  to  ha^e  settled  it  that 
any  remainder  is  vested  whenever  there  is  a  person  in  being  who  could 
immediately  take  the  property  if  the  particular  estate  should  terminate  at 
once,  this  description  of  a  contingent  remainder  must  be  understood  in 
that  state  as  if  it  said,  »*  A  remainder  is  contingent  while  the  person  who 
would  have  an  immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  the  property  if  the 
precedent  estates  should  terminate  at  once,  or  while  the  event  on  which  it 
is  limited  to  take  effect,  remains  uncertain."  This  may  appear  to  be  a 
strained  construction  of  the  definition  of  the  statute.  But  it  is  the  only 
one  that  logically  indicates  the  line  of  demarkation  drawn  by  the  New 
York  courts  between  vested  and  contingent  remainders.  See  note  (a), 
§  678,  supra. 

1  Last  preceding  note ;  Thomson  r.  p.  5-;    Cruise,    Dig.    tit.    xvi    ch.   i, 

Lndington,   104  Mass.  193;  Rooea  v.  §§  11-21. 

Harrington,  171  N.  Y.  841.  *  1  Feame,  Cent  ReuL  (Smith's  ed.) 

s  1  Feame,  Cent.  Rem.  (Smith's  ed.)  p.  5. 
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§588.  Flnt.— Both  BitatMaffftOtodbjtiie  Same  ContliigeDOj. 
—  In  the  first  of  these  four  classes,  one  and  the  same  contin- 
gent event,  if  it  occur,  terminates  naturally  the  first  (particu- 
lar) estate  and  causes  the  second  (the  remainder)  to  vest  in 
possession.  An  illustration  is  an  estate  to  A  until  B  returns 
from  Rome,  and  then  to  B  and  his  heirs.  The  event  —  the 
return  of  B  —  is  uncertain ;  but  its  happening  would  affect  the 
interests  of  both  of  the  parties,  terminating  A's  and  causing 
B's  to  become  vested  in  possession,  (a) 

The  distinction  between  such  a  remainder  and  an  estate  on 
conditional  limitation  is  here  to  be  carefully  noted.  And  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  make  such  future  interest  a 
contingent  remainder,  the  event  which  causes  it  to  become 
vested  must  be  an  uncertain  one  the  happening  of  which  also 
causes  the  preceding  estate  to  terminate  naturally.  In  the 
above  illustration,  all  that  is  given  to  A  is  an  estate  until  B 
returns  from  Rome.  The  event,  if  it  occur,  will  neither  defeat 
nor  curtail  A's  interest,  but  will  bring  it  to  its  nojtural  end  — 
the  end  contemplated  in  its  creation.  Had  the  land  been 
given  to  A  for  his  life,  or  for  a  designated  term  of  years,  or  in 
fee,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  leave  A,  and  pass  to  B  if  he 
returned  from  Rome,  B's  estate  would  not  have  been  a  re- 
mainder, but  a  conditional  limitation ;  because,  while  the  one 
event  would  affect  both  estates,  it  would  defeat  or  diminish  the 
first  and  not  bring  it  to  a  natural  end.^  So,  an  estate  to  A 
and  hii  heir$  until  B  returns  from  Rome,  and  then  to  B  and 
his  heirs,  does  not  make  a  remainder  for  B.  For  the  courts 
have  always  treated  A*s  estate  in  such  a  case  as  a  fee  (the 
infinite  line)  which  is  to  be  curtailed  by  the  happening  of  the 
event.*  This  distinction  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
those  that  have  affected  future  estates.  For,  in  a  common-law 
jurisdiction,  if  the  future  estate  must  be  called  a  conditional 
limitation,  it  must  ordinarily  be  invalid.  Thus,  if  a  feoffment 
were  made  of  Whiteacre  ^^  to  A  until  B  returns  from  Rome,  and 

(a)  Assuming  that  the  remainderman  is  in  being,  such  a  remainder  as 
this,  although  contingent  at  common  law,  would  be  vested  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  person  in  being  who  could  immediately  take  the  property  if  the 
precedent  estate  should  now  terminate.    See  note  (a),  $  578,  supra. 

^  Qnenl.  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xri.  ch.  i,  *  First  UniT.  8oc  of  North  Adams 

If  11,  12;  Blackman  v,  Fysh  (1892).  v.  BoUnd.  155  Mt«.  171;  Hatfield  w. 

3  Ch.  209;  Hatfield  v.  Sneden,  54  N.  T.  Sneden,  54  N.  T.  280;  f  430, 
280. 
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then  to  B  and  his  heirs ;  '^  and  of  Blackacre  "  to  A  for  his  life, 
but  if  B  return  from  Rome  then  at  once  to  B  and  his  heirs ; " 
a  common-law  court  must  have  decided  that  B  had  a  contin- 
gent remainder  in  Whiteacre,  and  no  estate  nor  right  in  Black- 
acre,  in  which  an  ineffectual  attempt  had  been  made  to  give 
him  an  estate  on  conditional  limitation.  The  creations  of  the 
estates  essayed  for  B  sound  verj  much  alike ;  but,  because  of  . 
the  narrow  distinction  between  this  form  of  contingent  re- 
mainder and  a  conditional  limitation,  the  first  is  valid  and  the 
second  utterly  void.^  Uses,  devises,  and  statutes  have  largely 
obliterated  this  fine  distinction.^  But  it  still  exists  in  some 
jurisdictions ;  and  even  where  it  has  wholly  disappeared,  it  has, 
nevei*theless,  made  history  on  which  must  rest  any  adequate 
understanding  of  the  modern  resultant  law.  (a) 

§589.  Cross-remainden  — 'Within  this  First  Class. — Gross- 
remainders,  properly  so  called,  come  within  this  first  class  of 
contingent  remainders.  They  are  made  by  conferring  distinct, 
present,  particular  estates  on  two  or  more  persons  and  provid- 
ing that,  on  the  termination  of  any  one  of  these  while  the 
others  are  continuing,  the  property  held  by  him  whose  interest 
BO  ends  shall  pass  to  the  other  owners.  An  illustration  is  a 
life  estate  in  one  lot  of  land  to  A,  and  a  similar  interest  in 
another  lot  to  B ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  one  of  them  who 
may  die  first,  both  lots  to  go  to  the  survivor.  While  both  are 
living,  A  has  a  contingent  remainder  in  the  lot  held  by  B,  and 
B  has  a  contingent  remainder  in  that  held  by  A.  Their  re- 
mainders cross  each  other,  as  it  were.  And  the  one  contin- 
gent event,  the  death  of  either  before  the  other,  will  naturally 
terminate  the  particular  estate  of  the  one  so  dying,  and  vest 
his  lot  in  possession  in  the  other .^    The  same  kind  of  result 

(a)  The  New  York  Real  Property  Law,  §§  43,  47,  makes  all  the  forms 
of  future  estates  here  illustrated  good  and  enforcible,  and  provides  that 
they  shall  not  be  defeated  by  anything  that  may  happen  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  interest.  But  the  distinotions  in  name  are  still 
preserved;  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  these  statutes  depends  on  a 
comprehension  of  the  common-law  differences  between  remainders  and 
conditional  limitations. 

1  Last  two  preceding  notes.  »  1  Prest.  Est  p.  *  94 ;  Purdy  v.  Hayt, 

*  This  is  explained  hereafter,  in  the  92  N.  T.  446, 454 ;  Dana  v.  Morray,  122 

chapters  on  executory  estates.    Seestat-  N.  T.  604;  Dow  v.  Doyle,  103  Mass. 

Qtee,  8  &  9  Vict  eh.  106,  §  8;  N.  T.  489;  Glover  v,  Stillson,  56  Conn.  316. 

Real  Prop.  L.  (L.  1896,  eh.  547)  §  47; 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  {  1403. 
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emerges  when  one  piece  of  realty  is  conveyed  for  life  to  two 
or  more  persons  as  tenants  in  common ;  and  it  is  provided  that, 
as  they  die  off,  the  portions  of  those  so  dying  shall  vest  for  life 
in  the  survivors  or  survivor.^  And  it  is  quite  frequently  added, 
in  either  of  such  cases,  that,  after  all  but  one  of  such  temporary 
owuera  have  died,  the  entire  property  shall  belong  to  him  and 
his  heirs  —  vest  in  him  in  fee  simple.* 

In  order  to  make  such  arrangements  good  as  remainder^ 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  owner's  interest  shall  be  curtailed 
or  premattMiely  terminated.  When,  for  example,  A  and  B  are 
made  tenants  in  common  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  fee  simple^  and 
it  is  provided  that  on  the  death  of  either  the  survivor  shall  own 
the  whole  property  in  fee,  the  attempted  gifts  over  are  not  re- 
mainders but  executory  interests  —  they  might  be  properly 
called,  in  this  illustration,  cross  conditional  limitations.^  (a) 

§  590.  GUoond.  —  Only  the  Remainder  affected  by  the  Contin- 
genoy.  —  In  this  class,  the  particular  estate  is  definite  and 
fixed,  and  the  remainder  alone  depends  on  an  event  which  may 
or  may  not  happen.  An  illustration  is  an  estate  to  A  for  life, 
remainder  to  B  if  he  marry  C.  While  A  is  living  and  B  has 
not  married  C,  B  has  a  remainder  which  is  contingent  becau^ 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  an  event  —  the  marriage  —  which 
affects  it  alone.    This  is  a  common  and  typical  form  of  contin- 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  statute  (Real  Prop.  L.  §§  43, 47)  makes  such  exe- 
cutory limitations  as  these  good,  provided  they  are  not  more  than  two 
in  number.  Real  Prop.  L.  §  32.  And  the  result  of  these  provisions  and 
$  33  of  the  same  law,  which  forbids  the  creation  or  existence  of  more 
than  two  successive  life  estates,  is  that  not  more  than  two  cross-remain- 
ders for  life  are  valid.  Purdy  v.  Hayt,  92  N.  Y.  446,  451,  452 ;  Byrnes  p. 
StUweU,  103  N.  Y.  453,  460 ;  Benson  r.  Corbin,  145  N.  Y.  351. 

^  1  Prest   Est.  p.  *94;   2   Crabb,  whether  or  not  snch   remainders  for 

R.  P.  §  2339;  Challis,  R.  P.  p.  SCO.  more  than  two  life  tenaDts  are  Tslid. 

*  Or,  of   coarse,  the    nltimate    re-  Bat  it  seems  clear  that,  in  the  absence 

mainder  after  the  death  of  all  the  life  of  statutory  restriction  (such,  e.  g.,  as  in 

owners    maj    be    given  over  to  still  N.  Y.,  where  the  restriction  is  to  two 

another  person.  lives,  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  32,  33),  there 

'  §§431,  565,  supra.    Cross-remain-  may  be  cross-remainders  for  anj  mun- 

ders  may  be  made  hy  either  deed  or  ber  of  lives,  if  all  be  in  being  so  as  not 

wiQ ;  but  the  courts  will  more  readilj  to  violate  the  role  against  perpetuities, 

imply  them  from  the  language  of  wills.  Doe  d.  Georges  v,  Webb,  1  Taunt.  234 ; 

and  insist  that  deeds  must  be  explicit  in  Hall  t^.  Priest,  6  Gray  (Mass.),  18 ;  I>ow 

order  to  bring  them  into  being.    Ashley  v.  Doyle,  103  Mass.  489 ;  Kerr  c.  Venier, 

V.  Ashley,  6  Sim.  358;  Dana  v.  Mnr-  66  Pa.  St.  326.    See  Gilbert  v.  Witty, 

ray,  122  N.  Y.  604;  Co.  Lit.  195;  Doe  Cro.    Jac    655;    Wright  o.    Holford, 

d.  Tanner  v,  Dowell,  5  T.  R  518.    There  Cowp.  31. 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
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gent  remaiuders.  By  its  being  explicitly  made  to  depend  on 
an  uncertain  event,  ^^  futurity  is  annexed  to  the  substance  of 
the  giff  in  .remainder,  although  the  particular  estate  is  to  ter- 
minate on  another  event  which  is  fixed  and  certain  to  occur.^ 

§  591.  Alternate  Remainders  —  Fee  with  a  Double  Aspect  — 
"Within  this  Second  Class.  —  When  the  disposition  or  owner- 
ship of  the  property  after  the  natural  termination  of  the  par* 
ticular  estate  is  made  to  depend  on  two  or  more  contingencies, 
so  that  if  one  event  occur  the  remainder  will  belong  to  one  per- 
son, if  another  to  another,  and  so  on,  alternate  remainders  are 
created.  And  these  are  simply  several  contingent  remainders, 
usually  of  this  second  class,  all  dependent  on  one  and  the  same 
particular  estate,  and  so  limited  that  as  soon  as  any  one  of 
them  becomes  vested  the  others  disappear.*  Such  would  be  a 
devise  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  if  he  marry  X ;  and,  if  B 
do  not  marry  X,  then  remainder  to  C  if  he  marry  X ;  and,  if 
neither  of  them  marry  her,  then  remainder  to  D  if  he  marry 
X.  Here  there  are  three  contingent,  alternate  remainders,  to 
vest  in  that  one  of  B,  C,  and  D  who  may  marry  X ;  and,  as 
soon  as  either  of  them  marries  her  (provided  this  be  while  A  is 
still  living),  his  remainder  becomes  vested,  and  the  others  are 
defeated.  When  remainders  in  fee  have  been  made  in  this 
alternate  fashion,  the  limitation  has  been  described  as  ^^  a  fee 
with  a  dorxhle  aspect.^^  ^  In  the  much  discussed  case  of  Hennessy 
V.  Patterson,^  the  part  of  the  gift  which  illustrates  this  class  of 
remainders  was,  in  substance,  to  the  testator's  daughter  Mar- 
garet for  life ;  and,  if  she  had  issue  living  at  her  death,  to  such 
issue  in  fee ;  but,  if  she  died  without  leaving  any  issue,  then  to 
John  Foley  in  fee.  While  Margaret  was  living  and  had  no 
issue,  the  fee,  which  might  ultimately  go  either  to  her  issue  or 
to  John  Foley,  had  a  double  aspect.  And  the  suggestion  is 
probably  pardonable,  that,  had  the  testator  added  other  contin- 
gencies which  might  have  taken  it  to  one  of  other  possible  re- 
maindermen, it  would  have  had  a  multiple  aspect. 

Here,  also,  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  these  alternate 
estates  will  not  be  valid  remainders,  if  so  made  that  one  is  to 
operate  to  defeat  the  other  after  that  other  has  vested.    Thus, 

1  Co.  Lit  378  a;   1  Fearne,  Cont.  <  Loddington  v,  Kime,  1  Salk.  2S4; 

Rem.  (Smith's  ed.)  p.  6;  Smith  v.  Ed-  Farnish  v.  Rogers,  154  111.  569 ;  Taylor 

wards,  88  N.  Y.  92 ;  Matter  of  Crane,  r.  Taylor,  63  Pa.  St  481. 
164  N.  Y.  71 ;  Radd  v.  CorneU,  171  «  Ihid. 

N.  Y.  114.  *  85  N.  Y.  91. 
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a  devise  ^^  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B 
cease  to  live  there  after  A's  death,  then  to  C  and  his  heirs,'* 
makes  a  conditional  limitation  for  G,  and  not  a  remainder.  It 
is  one  estate  taking  e£fect  in  derogation  of  another,  (a)  In  the 
above  illustrations  of  valid  alternate  remainders,  thej  are  all 
to  be  thought  of  as  ready  to  begin,  if  the  event  happen  in  their 
favor,  at  the  natural  termination  of  the  one  particular  estate ; 
and,  when  the  contingency  happens  for  one  of  them  so  that 
it  thus  begins,  the  others  disappear,  —  one  takes  effect  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other,  and  does  not  defeat  it  after  it  has 
vested.  This  feature  is  readily  seen  to  be  essential  to  &e 
existence  of  valid  common-law  alternate  remainders.^ 

§  592.  Third.  — Remainder  Dependant  on  a  Certain  Bvant  that 
maj  ooour  too  lata. — At  common  law,  a  remainder  must 
entirely  fail  if  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  the  remainderman  s 
taking  the  property  in  possession  at  the  natural  termination  of 
the  particular  estate.'  Therefore,  if  a  remainder  depend  on  an 
event  which  is  sure  to  happen,  but  may  not  happen  until  some 
time  after  the  ending  of  the  preceding  estate,  tiiat  remainder  is 
contingent.  Such  are  the  remainders  of  Mr.  Fearne's  third 
class.'  Here  the  particular  estate  is  definite  and  fixed,  and  the 
remainder  depends  on  an  event  sure  to  happen ;  but  the  con- 
tingency is  in  the  fact  that  that  event  may  not  occur  until 
some  time  after  the  particular  estate  has  terminated.  An 
illustration  is  an  estate  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  after  the 
death  of  G.  B  can  not  take  the  property  until  G  dies ;  and, 
therefore,  he  can  never  take  it  at  all  if  G  outlive  A.  Not  being 
able  in  such  case  to  take  it  when  A  dies,  he  loses  it, — the 

(a)  From  the  preceding  notes  on  the  New  York  statutes,  it  is  dear  that 
those  statutes  make  this  form  of  gift  entirely  valid.  The  only  restrictioii 
is  that  the  ultimate,  absolute  vesting  must  not  be  too  remote.  That  re- 
striction is  more  fully  explained  hereafter.  See  note  (a),  §  576,  swytnij 
and  $  608,  infra.  Moreover,  alternate  remainders  as  here  explained  are 
expressly  provided  for  as  follows:  **Two  or  more  future  estates  may 
be  created  to  take  effect  in  the  alternative,  so  that  if  the  first  in  order 
fails  to  vest,  the  next  in  succession  shall  be  substituted  for  it,  and  take 
effect  accordingly.*'  See  Hennessy  v,  Patterson,  S5  N.  Y.  91,  99;  Van 
Home  V.  CampbeU,  100  N.  Y.  287;  Schottler  v.  Smith,  41  N.  Y.  838. 

1  Doe  d.  Herbert  v.  Selby,  S  Bam.  *  f  606,  infra. 

k  Cr.  926 ;  Bozby's  Appeal,  61  Pa.  St.  *  1  Feame,  Cent.  Rem.  (Smith's  ed.) 

Ill;    Den.   d.  Michean  v.  Crawford,      p.  8 ;  Boraston's  Case, 3  Rep.  19. 
8  N.J.  L.  90;  Francks  v.  Whitaker,  116 
N.  C.  518. 
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event  on  which  his  remainder  depends,  though  sure  to  occur, 
does  not  occur  in  time  to  save  the  property  for  him. 

§  593.  Bzoeption  to  this  Third  Class.  —  A  conveyance  of 
land  to  A  for  five  years,  remainder  to  B  after  the  death  of  A, 
gives  to  B  a  contingent  remainder  within  this  third  class,  be- 
cause, if  A  should  live  longer  than  the  five  years,  his  estate 
would  end  before  B  could  take  the  property.  But,  if  the  gift 
had  been  to  A  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  and  to  B  after  the 
death  of  A,  would  B's  remainder  have  been  then  contingent  ? 
In  favor  of  a  just  result,  though  perhaps  at  the  expense  of 
technical  reasoning,  it  was  decided  in  Lord  Derby's  Case  ^  and 
in  Napper  v.  Sanders  *  that  such  a  remainder  is  vested.  And  it 
seems  safe  to  state,  as  a  common-law  conclusion,  that,  when- 
ever the  first  estate  is  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  remainder  is 
to  take  effect  in  possession  after  the  death  of  a  person  who  is 
practically  sure  to  die  before  the  term  ends,  an  exception  to 
the  third  class  of  contingent  remainders  is  to  be  recognized ; 
and  the  remainder  is  to  be  treated  as  vested.^  (a) 

§  594.  Fourth.  —  The  Remainderman  Unoertain.  —  In  the 
fourth  and  clearest  class  of  contingent  remainders,  the  uncer- 
tainty relates  to  the  person  —  because  he  is  not  in  being,  or  not 
yet  ascertainable.  A  remainder  to  a  child  of  a  person  who  has 
no  child,  or  to  the  next  president  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 

(a)  When  the  remainderman  is  in  being  and  ascertained,  it  is  clear 
that  in  New  York  all  remainders  of  this  third  class  are  vested.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  either  the  person  or  the  event.  The  remainderman 
roust  simply  wait  until  a  certain  event  occurs  before  he  can  take  passes- 
sion.  And  §  48  of  the  Real  Property  law,  which  is  quoted  in  note  (a), 
§  606,  infra,  saves  such  a  remainder  from  being  defeasible  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  particular  estate  before  that  event  occurs.  Therefore,  an  estate 
to  A  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  whether  long  or  short,  remainder  to  B 
after  C's  death,  gives  B  a  vested  remainder ;  and  he  can  take  possession 
of  the  property  after  A's  estate  has  ended  and  C  has  died,  no  matter  in 
what  order  as  to  time  those  events  may  occur.  It  may  be  noted  that, 
strictly  construed,  such  an  estate  is  not  within  the  New  York  definition  of 
either  a  vested  or  a  contingent  remainder.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  person  or  the  event;  nor  could  B  take  the  property  while  C  is  living,  if 
the  preceding  estate  should  terminate  at  once.  But,  in  view  of  the  New 
York  emphatic  preference  for  treating  remainders  as  vested,  it  is  mani- 
festly to  be  placed  in  that  class.  It  is  simply  made  by  the  use  of  an 
adverb  of  time,  and  is  not  contingent    See  §  580,  supra. 

1  Cited  in  Lit  Rep.  370.  tit.  xvi.  ch.  iiL  §  10;   1   Prest.  Est. 

«  Button,  118.  pp.  •80,  *81 ;  Weale  v.  Lower,  PoUex- 

*  Ibid. ;    1    Feame,     Coot.     Rem.  fen,  54, 67. 
(Smith's  ed.)  pp.  20-27 ;  Craise,  Dig. 
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heirs  of  a  living  person  (where  the  result  is  nnaffecled  bj  any 
statute,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  New  York  (a))  is  an 
obvious  illustration.^ 

§  595.  Bxo«ptions  to  this  Fourtii  CIsm.  —  A  living  person 
has  no  "  heirs,"  in  the  proper,  technical  sense,  —  nemo  est  herei 
viventU,^  Therefore,  an  estate  "  to  the  heirs  of  A,"  a  living 
person,  is  ordinarily  contingent.  But  such  a  form  of  convey- 
ance has  brought  into  the  law  three  exceptions,  or  qualifica- 
tions to  this  fourth  class  of  contingent  remainders. 

One  of  these  arises  from  a  gift  of  propeHy  by  a  person  to 
his  own  heirs.  On  his  death,  they  take  by  descent,  as  being  the 
worthier  title  (the  law's  transfer),  and  not  by  the  gift ;  and  so 
there  is  no  remainder  of  any  kind.' 

Another  exception,  or  rather  qualification,  is  where  tlie  con- 
text or  circumstances  show  that  the  grantor  or  devisor  uses  the 
word  ^^  heirs ''  in  the  popular  rather  than  the  technical  sense — 
as  descriptio  perBonce  —  to  indicate  specific,  known  individaals, 
such  as  the  existing  children,  or  other  near  relatives  of  the  liv- 
ing person  named.  Thus,  a  devise  ^^  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to 
his  heirs,''  gives  a  ve$ted  remainder  to  A's  children,  whenever 
it  is  clear  from  a  proper  construction  of  the  entire  will  that 
they  are  the  individuals  meant  by  the  testator  to  be  the 
remaindermen.^ 

The  third  exception  arises  from  a  grant  or  devise,  such  as 
^^  to  A  for  his  life,  remainder  to  hu  heirs,"  —  to  the  heirs  of  the 
taker  of  the  particular  freehold  estate.  At  common  law,  no 
remainder  whatever  exists,  in  such  a  case;  but  A  takes  the 

(a)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  New  York  rale  seems  now  to  be 
clear,  contrary  to  that  of  the  common  Uw,  that  a  conveyance  to  A  for  his 
life,  remainder  to  A's  heirs,  confers  vested  remainders  on  any  persons  in 
being  who  would  become  A's  heirs  if  he  should  die  at  once.  See  $  578, 
note  (a),  $upra. 

1 1  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  (Smith's  ed.)  a  Md.  190;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  zri.  ch.  L 

p.  8;  Hall  v.  La  France  Fire  Engine  {  33.    The  English  statute,  3  &  4  Wm. 

Co.,  158  N.  T.  570;  McGillis  v.  Mc-  IV.  ch.  106,  §  3,  now  makes  ^devim  to 

OiUie,  154  N  T.  532 ;  Loring  v,  Eliot,  the  testator's  heirs  take  efiFect  as  a  de- 


16  Gray  (Mass.),  568, 572 ;  Harriman  v.  vise ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  derist 

Harriman,  59  N.  H.   135 ;   Chapin  v,  if  given  remainders,  heing  ascertained 

Crow,  147  m.  219.  when  the  will  operates,  take  them  as 

*  Broom's  Legal  Max.  p.  *  522 ;  Jack-  rested  remainders, 
son  V.  Kniffen,  2  Johns.  (N.  T. )  31,  36;  «  1  Feame,Cont.  Rem.  (Smith'sed.) 

Johnson  r.  Whiton,  118  Mass.  340,  345.  pp.  209-215;  Cmise,  Dig.  tit.  xri.  ch.  L 

»  Bncklej   v.    Backley,    11    Barh.  |  34;  Pntnam  v.  Story,  132  Mass.  20S; 

(N.  T.)  43 ;  Gilpin  v.  Hollingsworth,  HarezsUck's  Appeal,  103  Pa.  8t.  394. 
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entire  estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  famous  ^  Rule  in 
Shelley's  Case,"  which  is  explained  in  the  following  sections. 

The  Rule  in  Shelley' %  Case. 

§  596.  Its  DeTeiopment  and  Meaning.  —  In  the  early  times 
when  "  fee  "  was  synonymous  with  "  feud"  or  "  fief,"  a  con- 
veyance "  to  A  and  his  heirs  "  and  one  "  to  A  for  life,  remain' 
der  to  his  heirs"  were  substantially  the  same.  A  could  only 
hold  the  property  for  life,  in  either  case,  and  on  his  death  it 
must  descend  to  his  heir.  Then,  slowly  through  the  centuries, 
were  evolved  the  present  uses  of  the  word  "  fee,"  to  denote  the 
quantity  of  endless  ownership  —  the  continuous  straight  line  of 
interest  stretching  away  to  infinity  —  and  also  the  owner's 
absolute  power  over  it,  so  that  he  may  dispose  of  it  and  thus 
cut  off  his  heirs  if  he  choose.^  After  these  changes  were  com- 
plete, the  court  was  asked,  in  the  discussion  of  a  case  brought 
by  one  Shelley  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  is  an  estate  conferred 
upon  "A  for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs,"  or  by  use  of  any 
equivalent  expression,  still  the  same  as  one  ^Ho  A  and  his 
heirs  "  ?  Does  the  old  rule  remain,  and  A  take  a  fee  simple 
by  either  form  of  expression,  though  he  may  now  dispose  of 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs  ?  The  answer  was,  "  Yes."  And 
the  ancient  principle  thus  retained  has  been  known  since  that 
time  as  the  Rule  in  Shelley's  Case.^  Tersely  and  inartificially 
stated,  the  rule  is  that  a  transfer  of  realty  to  A  for  life  (or 
other  freehold),  and  to  A's  heirs,  no  matter  by  what  form  of 
words  it  may  be  made,  confers  the  entire  estate  in  fee  simple 
on  A,  and  nothing  on  his  heirs :  and,  similarly,  a  transfer  of 
realty  to  A  for  life  and  to  the  heirs  of  A's  body,  no  matter  by 
what  form  of  words  it  may  be  made,  confers  an  estate  in  fee 
tail  on  A,  and  nothing  on  his  heirs.  Thus,  a  grant  ^^  to  A  and 
his  heirs  "  gives  him  a  fee  simple  in  the  ordinary  way ;  "  to  A 

1  §§  251,  276,  278,  Mupra.  of  Bererlj's  Case,  Year  Book,  40  Edw. 

s  SheUe/s  Case,  1  Rep.  93  b,  104  a;  IIL  9  (a.  d.  1367),  which  is  explained 
Wins.  R.  P.  pp.  *254,  *255;  1  Prest.  in  1  Prest.  Est  p.  *305.  The  date  of 
Est.  p.  *304  et  seq.;  Digby,  Hist.  Shelle/s  Case  is  1581,  1  Rep.  93  b; 
Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  269.  Shelley's  In  re  Yonman's  WiU  (1901),  1  Ch.  720. 
Case  itself  simply  gare  occasion  for  the  In  Perrin  v.  Blake,  1  W.  Blackst.  672,  a 
reiteration  of  an  ancient  principle,  which  leading  case  in  which  the  mle  is  thor- 
was  there  so  discnssed  and  emphasized  onghly  discussed,  lir.  Justice  Black- 
by  the  judges  as  to  be  made  a  femous  stone  declares  that  the  earliest  case  in 
landmark  of  law.  The  most  emphatic  which  it  was  established  was  in  1325  «• 
early  decision  of  the  role  was  in  Provost  18  Edw.  IL  foL  577. 

•/ 
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for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs ''  gives  him  a  fee  simple  by 
virtue  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case.  So,  a  grant  of  an  estate 
*^to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body''  gives  him  a  fee  tail  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  *'  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body,"  gives  him  a  fee  tail  by  vui;ue  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's 
Case.  Although  inform  remainders  are  given  to  the  heirs  of 
the  first  taker,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  yet  in  effect  the  gift 
is  all  to  such  first  taker ;  and  there  are  no  remainders.^ 

§  597.  Formal  Statement  of  the  Rale  —  Its  Operation. — 
Chancellor  Kent's  abridgment  of  Mr.  Preston's  formal  state- 
ment of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  is  as  follows :  "  When  a 
person  takes  an  estate  of  freehold,  legally  or  equitably,  under 
a  deed,  will,  or  other  writing,  and  in  the  same  instmment 
there  is  a  limitation  by  way  of  remainder  (either  with  or  with- 
out the  interposition  of  another  estate)  of  an  interest  of  the 
same  legal  or  equitable  quality,  to  his  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his 
body,  as  a  class  of  persons  to  take  in  succession,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  the  limitation  to  the  heirs  entitles  the 
ancestor  to  the  whole  estate."*  The  word  "heirs,"  thus  em- 
ployed, is  said  to  be  a  word  of  limitation  and  not  of  purchase, 
i.  e.,  it  explains  or  defines  (and  in  that  sense  "  limits  ")  the 
quantity  of  estate  which  the  ancestor  takes ;  and  by  it  the  heirs 
acquire  nothing,  —  they  are  not  purchasers  or  takers  through 
its  use  in  the  instrument'    If  the  heirs  ever  acquire  the  prop- 


1  The  ori^rin  of  the  rale  —  in  the 
ancient  prohibition  against  alienation 
by  an  owner  in  fee,  so  as  to  cnt  off  his 
heirs,  no  matter  by  what  form  of  words 
he  mcquired  the  property  —  seems  quite 
clear.  The  reasons  for  retaining  it 
after  that  prohibition  was  removed,  have 
been  varioosly  snrmised  and  stated. 
One  reason  was  andoubtedly  the  courts' 
difllike  of  contingent  remainders,  and 
the  fact  that  this  rule  does  away  with 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  large  class 
of  such  interests  :  for  a  rery  common 
form  of  devise  is  to  the  testator's  son, 
and  then  to  that  son's  heirs;  at  com- 
mon law  this  must  make  contingent 
remainders,  if  any  remainders  at  all; 
but  the  operation  of  the  rule  is  to  aroid 
the  existence  of  any  remainders  what- 
ever, in  such  a  case,  by  giving  the  land 
in  fee  to  the  son.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  it  was  retained  in  order  to  bring 
the  property  "  into  the  track  of  commerce 

\ 


one  generation  sooner,  by  vesting  the  in- 
heritance in  the  ancestor,  than  if  he  con- 
tinned  tenant  for  life,  and  the  heir  was 
declared  a  purchaser.**  And  a  directly 
opposite  view,  which  is  a  farorite  one, 
is  that  it  was  invented  as  a  means  of 
retaining  for  the  lord  the  beneficial  in- 
ddents  of  tenure  in  the  descent  of  the 
feud  from  ancestor  to  heir ;  for,  if  the 
ancestor  should  own  the  land  for  hk 
life  only,  and  the  heir  shoold  take  by 
purchase  and  not  by  descent  from  him, 
some  or  all  of  the  incidents  of  relief, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  escheat  might 
be  lost.  See  1  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  56S, 
672;  Wms.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  p.  253, 
note  I ;  1  Fearne,  Cont.  Rem.  pp.  SS, 
86;  Tndor's  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  p.  482. 

s  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •215 ;  1  Prest. 
Est.  p.  •263etfe9. 

*  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •214 ;  2  Blacksc 
Com.  p.* 242;  Wms,  R.  P.  (6th  ed.) 
p.  253,  note  1. 
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erty  at  all,  it  is  because  the  ancestor  does  not  deed  or  will  it 
away  from  them,  as  he  has  full  power  and  right  to  do,  but 
keeps  it  until  his  death  and  lets  it  descend  to  them.  For 
example,  suppose  a  lot  of  land  is  deeded  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
to  his  heirs  (or  other  form  of  gift  to  his  heirs  is  used)  ;  A 
owns  the  entire  fee  simple,  and  maj  immediately  sell  it  so  that 
his  heirs  will  never  own  any  of  it:  whereas,  if  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  Case  did  not  exist,  A  would  own  a  life  estate  only,  and 
could  not  deal  with  any  greater  interest  in  the  land ;  and  those 
who  would  be  his  heirs  if  he  were  to  die  at  once  would  own  in 
fee  simple  the  remainder,  of  which  A  could  not  deprive  them.^ 
§  598.  Requisites  to  the  Operation  of  the  Rule.  —  In  order 
that  this  technical  rule  shall  operate,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  two  formal  limitations  or  transfers  shall  be 
made  in  one  and  the  same  transaction.  For,  if  land  be  simply 
conveyed  to  A  for  life,  the  grantor  is  at  once  given  the  rever- 
sion in  fee  by  operation  of  law ;  and  a  subsequent  transfer  of 
the  fee  to  A's  heirs  disposes  of  such  reversion  to  them  as  pur- 
chasers (takers  by  the  instrument  of  transfer  to  them),  and  has 
no  effect  on  A's  previously  acquired  life  interest.*  Secondly, 
the  two  estates  so  dealt  with  in  form  must  be  both  legal  or 
both  equitable,  —  interests  "of  the  same  legal  or  equitable 
quality."  ^  Therefore,  a  devise  or  deed  of  land  to  trustees  to 
hold  for  A  for  his  life,  the  legal  estate  in  remainder  to  go  to 
A's  heirs,  gives  to  A  an  equitable  life  estate  only  ;  and,  on  his 
death,  his  heirs  take  the  property  by  the  will  or  deed  (as  pur- 
chasers), and  not  by  descent  from  him.*  When  both  estates 
are  equitable,  the  rule  ordinarily  applies.  But  an  exception 
may  exist  in  the  case  of  executory  trusts ;  for,  as  heretofore 
explained,  the  courts  seek  in  such  trusts  to  work  out  the 
settler's  intent,  regardless  of  technical  principles ;  and,  when 
he  clearly  evinces  a  design  of  giving  to  the  first  taker  no  more 
than  a  life  interest  in  such  a  trust,  the  residue  may  be  ulti- 

1  Last  preceding  note;  In  re  You-  •  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *215;  1  Preet. 
man's  WiU,  (1901),  1  Ch.  720;  Daniel  Est.  p.  ♦263;  Van  Grutten  v.  FoxweU 
V,  Vehartenby,  17  Wall.  (84  U.  S.)  639 ;  (1897),  App.  Cas.  658 ;  Brown  v.  Wads- 
Silva  r.  Hopkinson,  158  111.  386.  worth,  32  N.  T.  App.  Div.  423,   168 

2  Co.  Lit.  299  b ;  Moore  v,  Parker,  1  N.  Y.  225. 

Ld.  Raym.  37 ;  Dodson  v.  Ball,  60  Pa.  *  Ibid. ;  SUvester  v.  Wilson,  2  T.  R. 

St.  492, 497.    A  will  and  codicil  are  one      444 ;  Adams  v.  Adams,  6  Q.  B.  860 ;  50 
instmment,  and  constitute  one  transact      Albany  Law  Jour.  360. 
tion,  for  this  purpose.    Hayes  i;.  Foorde, 
2  W.  Blackst.  p.  •698.    See  Sloane  v. 
Steyens,  107  N.  Y.  122. 
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mately  given,  bj  the  trustee,  as  a  valid  remainder  to  that  first 
taker's  heirs.^  Thirdly j  the  remainder  (so  called)  must  be  to 
the  heirs  of  the  first  taker,  and  to  those  heirs  only.  Thus, 
while  a  grant  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  A's  heirs,  giv»  to 
him  a  fee  simple,  yet  a  grant  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B's 
heirs,  or  to  the  heirs  of  A  and  B,  or  even  to  the  heirs  of  A 
and  his  wife  (since  her  heirs  may  be  different  from  his),  con- 
fers only  a  life  estate  on  A,  and  creates  valid  remainders  over 
which  he  has  no  control.^  So,  when  the  limitation  is  to  A  for 
life  and  then  to  his  ^heir"  (in  the  singular),  the  rule  does 
not  apply,  and  A  takes  only  a  life  estate :  such  a  transfer 
comes  within  the  so-called  rule  in  Archer's  Case.*  Fourthly^ 
the  word  "  heirs  "  must  be  used  in  its  technical  sense,  to  denote 
^^  a  class  of  persons  to  take  in  succession,  from  generation 
to  generation,**  —  the  blood-relatives  whether  near  or  remote, 
who  could  inherit  realty,  —  and  not  merely  as  persoruB  detig- 
natcB}  For  example,  a  devise  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  his 
heirs,  where  it  is  plain  from  the  context  of  the  will  that  the 
testator  means  A*s  then  living  children  to  be  the  remainder- 
men, and  employs  the  word  ^  heirs  '*  simply  to  point  them  out, 
gives  to  A  a  life  estate  only ;  and  his  children  take  by  the 
will  remainders,  over  which  he  has  no  control.  In  such  a  case, 
the  word  ^  heirs  '*  is  used  in  a  colloquial  and  not  an  accurate 
legal  sense  ;  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  testator  had  said,  for  example,  that  he  gave  the  land 
**  to  A  for  life,  and  then  to  A's  three  children.*'  *  Fifthly, 
the  first  estate  (to  A  in  the  above  illustrations)  must  be  an 
estate  of  freehold.  For  livery  of  seisin  or  its  equivalent  most 
be  made  to  the  feoffee  or  donee  of  that  estate  (A  in  the  illiis- 
trations) ;  his  heirs  not  being  ascertainable  while  he  is  alive, 
he  is  the  only  person  in  whom  the  seisin  can  reside;  and, 
since  he  must  receive  and  retain  the  seisin,  he  must  have  a 
freehold  estate.^  Therefore,  at  common  law,  such  an  attempted 
conveyance  to  A  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  any  other  estate  l^s 

1  §  S09,  9upra ;  PapUlon  v.  Voice,  2  *  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *S15 ;  Liiddiiig> 

P.  Wnifl.  471 ;  Green  r.  Green,  23  ^alL  ton  v.  Kime,  1  Ld.  Bajm.  908 ;  Peiroa 

(90  U.  S.)  486;    1  Perrj  on  Tmsts,  o.  Hnbbard,  152  P^  St.  18;  MiUett  i^ 

f  359.  Ford,  109  Ind.  159. 

s  Poller  p.  Chamier,  2  Eq.  Cae.  682,  *  Ibid. ;  De  Vanglm  o.  HnftchinsoB, 

686 ;  Madge  v.  Hammill,  21  R.  L  283 ;  165  U.  S.  566 ;  Shoonmaker  r.  Sheelf, 

DawBon  v.  Qninnerlj,  118  N.  C.  188.  3  Denio  (N.  Y.),  485 ;  Jamison  v,  Me- 

*  Archer's  Case,  1  Rep.  63  b;  Evans  Whorter,  7  Boost.  (Del)  242. 

r.  Erans  (1892),  2  Ch.  173;  1  Leake,  «  Co.  Lit.  22  b;  Wms.R.P.p.*259; 

359.  IHgbjr,  Hist  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  269. 
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than  freehold,  remainder  to  A's  heirs,  is  utterly  void ;  neither 
A  nor  his  heirs  take  any  interest  in  fee,  and  there  is  no  estate 
whatever  on  which  the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  can  operate.^ 

§  599.  The  Rule  operates,  though  Other  Xtotates  are  inter- 
posed. —  When  all  of  the  above-described  requisites  coexist,  the 
rule  applies  and  confers  on  the  ancestor  (A  in  the  illustrations) 
all  the  interests  in  form  transferred  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
even  though  other  estates  are  interposed  between  them.  Sup- 
pose, for  illustration,  a  conveyance  "  to  A  for  his  life,  and  after 
A's  death  to  B  for  his  life,  and  after  B's  death  to  A's  heirs." 
Here  A  owns  a  life  estate  in  possession  and  the  fee  simple  in 
remainder,  and  may  deed  or  will  away  the  entire  interest  in 
fee  simple,  except  the  interjected  life  estate  of  B,  —  all  the  con- 
tinuous, infinite,  straight  line,  except  the  little  piece  represen- 
tative of  the  time  during  which  B  may  live  after  A's  death.^ 
So,  if  the  gift  were  to  A  for  life,  and  then  to  B  for  life,  and 
then  to  C  for  fifty  years,  and  then  to  D  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  and  then  to  A's  heirs,  A  would  own  and  could  alien  all 
the  interests  in  the  property,  except  the  life  estate  of  B,  the 
term  of  years  of  C,  and  the  fee  tail  of  D.  Likewise,  an  estate 
to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  re- 
mainder to  C  for  life,  remainder  to  Es  heirs,  gives  first  a  life 
estate  to  A,  then  a  fee  tail  and  the  ultimate  remainder  in  fee 
simple  to  B,  and  a  life  estate  to  C  interjected  between  B's  two 
interests,  —  A  may  enjoy  the  property  while  he  lives;  on  his 
death,  B  may  have  it  in  fee  tail ;  if  B's  issue  run  out  while  C 
is  living,  C  may  then  have  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  then, 
after  C's  death,  it  will  go  to  B's  purchasers  or  devisees  in  fee 
in  case  he  sells  it  or  wills  it  away,  otherwise  it  will  descend  to 
his  heirs.^ 

§  600.  Stringency  of  the  Rule  —  Its  Abolition  in  Borne  States. 
—  The  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  is  a  very  strong  principle  of  the 
common  law.  It  is  not  a  rule  of  construction,  for  determining 
the  intent  or  purpose  of  the  maker  of  an  instrument,  but  an 
absolute  law  that  must  operate  whenever  the  transfer  is  in 

1  Last  preceding  note.  to  A's  heirs  —  it  keeps  the  two  estates 

*  Wms.  R.  P.  pp.  *256  -*259 ;  owned  by  the  latter  apart,  and  they  do 
Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  269 ;  not  merge  —  A  owns  the  two  estates  as 
4  Kent's  Cool  p.  *215  et  seq,  distinct  entities ;  but  if  B  should  die  be- 

*  Where  a  vested  estate  in  one  person  fore  A,  then*  A's  fee  woold  merge  his 
thus  exists  between  two  estates  owned  life  estate  and  he  woald  simply  own  the 
by  another  —  as  B's  life  interest  be-  entire  fee  simple.    Colson  v.  Colson,  2 
tween  A's  two  estates,  where  the  gift  is  Atk.  246 ;  1  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  p.  29. 
to  A  for  life,  then  to  B  for  life,  and  then 
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form  to  a  person  and  that  same  person's  heirs  as  such.     There- 
fore, its  operation  often  defeats  the  prima  fa^it  intent,  or  even 
the  actual,  expressed  intent  of  a  grantor  or  testator.     His  legal 
intenty  determined  from  the  assumption  that  he  knew  the  rule 
and  that  he  could  not  violate  it,  must  govern.^    The  result  has 
heen,  in  many  cases,  especially  of  devises,  that,  where  the  gift 
has  been  to  one  person  for  life  with  clear  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  donor  that  such  person  should  not  take  nor  con- 
trol in  any  way  any  interest  but  a  life  estate,  and  then  the 
residue  has  been  given  to  that  same  person's  "  heirs,"  he  has 
been   held  to  own  and  have  complete  control  of  the  entire 
estate  in  fee  simple,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs.    After  the 
court  has  decided  from  the  language  employed  that  the  transfer 
is  to  A,  and  to  A's  heirs  in  the  technical  sense  (^^  heirs  *'  not 
used  as  descriptio  per8once\  no  expression  of  a  contrary  intent 
will  then  prevent  A  from  taking  a  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the 
rule  in  Shelley's  Case.* 

This  ancient  rule,  being  as  it  is  a  part  of  a  complete,  har- 
monious system,  is  still  retained  in  England  and  probably  a 
majority  of  the  United  States.  Prominent  among  the  courts 
in  which  it  has  been  vigorously  sustained  are  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois.^  But,  in  quite  a  number  of  the  states  of 
this  country,  such  as  New  York,  (a)  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 

(a)  The  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  was  operative  in  New  York  until  Jan- 
nary  1,  1830.  Brown  v.  Wadsworth,  168  N.  Y.  225.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  be  understood  for  the  purpose  of  examining  titles  bac^ 
of  that  date.  It  was  abolished  by  1  R.  S.  725,  §  28,  in  substantially 
the  following  language,  which  is  now  Real  Property  Law  (L.  1890, 
ch.  647),  §  44 :  "  Where  a  remainder  shall  be  limited  to  the  heirs,  or 
heirs  of  the  body,  of  a  person  to  whom  a  life  estate  in  the  same  premises 
is  giyen,  the  persons  who,  on  the  termination  of  the  life  estate,  are  the 
heirs,  or  heirs  of  the  body,  of  such  tenant  for  life,  shall  take  as  purchasers, 
by  virtue  of  the  remainder  so  limited  to  them."     The  revisers  r^arded 

1  Jordan  v.  Adams,  9  C.  B.  ir.  s.  4a3 ;  177 ;  Williams  v.  Knight,  18  R.  I.  333 ; 

Van  Grutten  v.  Foxwell  (1897),  App.  Nichols  v.  Gladden.  117  N.  C.  497.    In 

Cas.  658;  Grimes  v.  Shirk,  169  Pa.  St.  a  few  cases  it  has  been  held  that  the 

74 ;  Tiodall  v.  Miller,  143  Ind.  337.  role  should  not  override  a  testator's  ex- 

^  Ibid.;  Evans V. Evans (1892), 2 Ch.  pressed  intendons.    Wescott p. Binford, 

173;    De   Vaughn  v.  HutchiDSon,  165  104  Iowa,  645;  Tingley  o.  Harris,  SI 

U.S. 566;  Carpenters. Van Olinder,  127  R.  I.  517;  Smith  v,  Hastings,  29  Vt 

BL  42 ;  Silra  v.  Hopkinson,  158  HI.  386 ;  240. 

Daniel  v.  Whartenly,  17  Wall.  (84  U.  S.)  »  Grimes  p.  Shirk,  169  Pa.  St  74  ; 

639  ;  Trumbull  v.  Trumbull.  149  Mass.  Carpenter  v.  Van  Olinder.  127  IlL  42; 

200 ;  Martling  v.  MartUng,  55  N.  J.  Eq.  Silva  v.  Hopkmson,  158  IlL  386. 
771 ;  Boutelle  v.  Citjr  Sav.  Bk.,  18  R.  L 
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Michigan,  and  California,  it  has  been  abolished  by  statute.^ 
And  the  result  is,  in  such  jurisdictions,  that,  while  a  convey- 
ance "  to  A  and  his  heirs  "  gives  him  a  fee  simple,  one  **  to  A 
for  life,  remainder  to  his  heirs,"  or  an  equivalent  form,  gives 
to  A  a  life  estate  only  ;  and  his  heirs  take  the  remainder,  not 
by  descent  from  him,  but  as  purchasers  through  the  deed  or 
will  by  which  the  conveyance  is  made.*  In  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
states,  the  rule  has  been  abrogated  by  statute  as  to  gifts  by 
will,  but  not  as  to  other  forms  of  transfer.^ 

Mules  governing  Contingent  Remainders. 

§  601.  The  Seven  Roles.  —  The  essential  nature  and  differ- 
ent forms  of  contingent  remainders  being  understood,  the 
principles  built  up  around  them  by  the  common  law  and  the 

the  rule  as  artificial  and  unnecessary,  and  conceived  that  its  abolition 
would  better  effectuate  the  wishes  of  testators.  See  their  notes  to  this 
section;  also  Lytle  v.  Beveridge,  58  N.  Y.  592,  601. 

It  was  because  the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  did  not  affect  the  question, 
that,  in  Moore  v.  Littel,  41  N.  Y.  66,  where  the  grant  was  to  John  Jack- 
son for  his  life;  **  and  after  his  decease  to  his  heirs  and  their  assigns," 
the  gift  to  the  heirs  could  be  a  remainder.  And  the  anomalous  result 
is  to  be  here  again  noted  that  it  was  declared  in  that  case  and  decided 
in  House  v.  Jackson,  50  N.  Y.  161,  that  it  was  a  vested  remainder  in  the 
living  children  of  John  Jackson.  See  also  Beardsley  r.  Hotchkiss,  96 
N.  Y.  201, 213 ;  Johnson  v.  Brasington,  86  Hun,  106,  112;  Brown  v.  Wads- 
worth,  168  N.  Y.  225 ;  §  578,  note  (a),  supra, 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  647,  §  44  ;  Mass.  Gen.  Stat.  (1889),  §  7256  ;  2  Hill's  Ann. 

Pub.  Stat.  1882,  ch.  126,  §  4;  Va.  Code,  L.  (Oreg.)  §  8093 ;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat. 

1887,  §  2423 ;  2  Howell's  Ann.   Stat  L.  §  1406.    The  New  Jersey  Geueral 

(Mich.)  §  5544;  Cal.  Civ.  Code  (1886),  Statutes  (1895),  §  10,  provide  that,  if 

§  779  ;  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  (1888),  §  2953 ;  land  be  devised  for  life,  remainder  to 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1406 ;  Brown  the  devisee's  heirs,  issue,  or  heirs  of  the 

V.  Wads  worth,  168  N.  Y.  225 ;  Tram-  body,  the  land,  after  the  death  of  the 

ball  V.  Trumbull,  149  Mass.  200 ;  Bai^  devisee  for  life,  shall  be  vested  in  his 

nett  V.  Bamett,  104  Cal.  298.  children.    And  it  has  been  there  held 

^  And,  of  course,  in  those  of  such  that  the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  is  thus 

states  where  estates  tail  are  also  abol-  abolished  <ndy  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wills 

ished,  a  transfer  of  any  kind  to  A  for  and  to  the  lineal  heirs  of  the  devisee 

life,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  for  life :  And,  where  a  fother  devised 

gives  a  life  estate  only  to  A,  and  a  fee  land  to  his  son  for  life,  with  remainder 

simple  in  remainder  to  his  issue.    See  to  the  son's  heirs,  the  son  took  only  a 

Chamblee  v.  Broughton,  120  N.  C.  170 ;  life  estate,  if  he  died  leaving  any  issne 

Clarkson  v.   Clarkson,   125  Mo.  381 ;  surviving  him ;  otherwise  he  took  the 

Shonp  V.  De  Long,   190  Pa.  St.  331 ;  fee  and  might  will  it  away.   Lippencott 

•  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  |  22.  v.  Davis.  59  N.  J.  L.  241. 

•  N.  H.  Pub.  Stat.  ch.  186,  §  8 ;  Kan. 
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modifications  of  those  principles  produced  by  modern  statntes 
and  adjudications  can  be  best  understood,  perhaps,  if  sunmiar- 
ized  in  the  form  of  seven  rules  to  which  they  are  reducible.  Be- 
membering  that  a  contingent  remainder  always  depends  on 
some  oondition  precedent^  that  a  fee  simple  was  conceived  of  as 
a  cofUintiotUy  $tra%ght  line  of  interest  stretching  away  to  infinity, 
and  that  at  common  law  some  one  must  always  be  seised  to  the 
prcBcipe  of  every  piece  of  real  property,  these  rules  and  their 
modifications  may  be  easily  apprehended. 

§  602.  Fint  Role.  —  The  Brent  must  be  LegaL  —  The  first 
and  most  obvious  of  these  rules,  to  be  mentioned,  is  that  the 
contingency  must  be  as  to  an  event  that  may  legally  occur.  A 
remainder,  for  example,  to  an  illegitimate  child,  if  subsequently 
to  be  begotten,  or  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  if  he  will  commit 
treason  or  a  felony,  is  manifestly  invalid.  This  is  simply  Uie 
application  to  remainders  of  the  general  principle,  heretofore 
explained,  that  an  estate  on  condition  must  fail  if  it  depend  on 
a  condition  precedent  which  is  impossible  or  can  not  be  legally 
performed.* 

§  608.  8eoond  Role.  —  The  Continsencj  must  not  be  too 
Remote.  —  One  of  the  principles  of  scholastic  logic  was  that  a 
double  contingency  is  vicious.*  Taken  over  into  the  courts, 
this  produced  the  rule  that  a  remainder  could  not  be  validly 
made  to  depend  on  more  than  one  uncertain  event.  Therefore, 
it  was  declared  by  Lord  Coke  that  an  attempted  gift  in  re- 
mainder to  A's  unborn  son  William  must  fail,  because  it  could 
not  vest  until  two  contingencies  had  occurred  —  ^e  birth  of 
the  son,  and  his  being  named  William.'  This  form  of  the  rule, 
long  kept  in  the  courts,  as  Mr.  Williams  tells  us,  by  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Coke,  is  now  everywhere  discarded.  And 
the  contingencies  may  be  double,  or  multiple,  provided  they  do 
not  postpone  the  possible  vesting  of  the  interest  for  too  long  a 
time  —  are  not  too  remote  —  do  not  produce  a  perpetuity.* 
This  may  be  explained,  for  the  present  purpose,  by  sajing  that 
the  contingencies  must  not  take  the  possibility  of  the  vesting 
of  the  interest  beyond  lives  in  being^  and  twenty-one  years  and 
the  period  of  gestation  of  a  child  in  addition.  Thus,  a  re- 
mainder to  a  living  person's  unborn  son  William,  if  he  be  sound 
in  body  and  mind,  is  valid,  although  it  depends  on  four  uncertain 

1  §420,tiipra.  186;  Fife  v,  MiUer,  165  Pk.  St.  612; 

«  Wms.  R.  P.  pp.  •272,  •278.  Jackson  d.  NicoU  v.  Brown,  13  Wend. 

»  Ibid.  (N.  Y.)  487. 
«  Ibid. ;  Ck»le  v.  SeweU,  2  H.  L.  Cai. 
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events.  But  a  remainder  generally  to  the  child  of  a  person 
not  yet  in  being,  or  to  any  generation  more  distant  in  the 
future,  is  everywhere  invalid,  because  of  too  great  remoteness.^ 
These  illustrations  sufficiently  explain  the  general  meaning  of 
this  present  rule  against  remoteness  of  contingent  remainders. 
In  its  details,  it  is  better  understood  as  one  of  the  expressions 
of  the  so-called  rule  against  perpetuities,  which  is  to  be  here- 
after discussed,  (a) 

§  604.  Third  Role.  —  The  Event  miist  not  oortail  the  Preced- 
ing Estate.  —  One  of  the  absolute  requisites  of  every  common- 
law  remainder  is  that  it  shall  be  made  to  await  t^e  natural 
termination  of  the  particular  estate.*  This  requirement  is 
most  frequently  emphasized  in  connection  with  contingent 
remainders;  and  it  is  simply  to  be  recalled  at  this  place  as 
one  of  the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed.  In  some  states, 
such  as  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  future 
estates  that  may  take  effect  in  derogation  of  preceding  inter- 
ests may  now  be  effectually  made  by  any  form  of  transfer  or 
conveyance ;  and  the  statutes  that  make  this  possible  often 
speak  of  them  as  remainders  Where  such  legislation  exists, 
the  nomenclature  is  largely  immaterial.  But  the  common-law 
accurate  name  of  a  future  interest  which  is  to  abridge  a  prior 
one  is  an  estate  on  conditional  limitation.  (() 

§  605.  Fourth  Role.  —  Freehold  Parttonlar  Estate  for  Free- 
hold Contingent  Remainder.  —  At  common  law,  a  freehold  con- 
tingent remainder  must  be  supported  by  a  freehold  particular 
estate.     Otherwise  the  seisin  would  be  lost.    For  if  land  could 

(a)  In  New  York,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  the  contingencies 
must  not  be  too  remote,  —  too  far  in  the  future,  —  the  statute  expressly 
declares  that,  **  A  future  estate,  otherwise  valid,  shall  not  be  void  on  the 
ground  of  the  improbability  of  the  contingency  on  which  it  is  limited  to 
take  effect."  Real  Prop.  Law,  §  42.  See  also  Real  Prop.  L.,  §  82;  Jack- 
son d.  NicoU  V,  Brown,  13  Wend.  487;  Pordy  i;.  Hayt,  92  N.  Y.  446,  466  ; 
Booth  V,  Baptist  Church,  126  N.  Y.  215,  287 ;  People  v.  Simonson,  126 
N.  Y.  209,  807 ;  AUen  v.  Stevens,  161  N.  Y.  122. 

(b)  "  Remainder  "  and  **  conditional  limitation  **  are  used  interchange- 
ably by  the  New  York  statute,  which  declares  that,  *'  A  remainder  may  be 
limited  on  a  contingency,  which,  if  it  happens,  will  operate  to  abridge  or 
determine  the  precedent  estate ;  and  every  such  remainder  shall  be  a  con- 
ditional limitation."  Real  Prop.  Law,  §  43  (originally  1  R.  S.  724,  §  26), 
quoted  also  and  discussed,  §  434,  note  (a),  supra. 

1  Hay  V.  Earl  of  Corentry,  3  T.  R.      13  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  437,442;  Cruise,  Dig. 
83,  86;  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Case,  3  Ch.      tit.  xvi.  ch.  ii.  §§  4-8. 
Cas.  1,  29 ;  Jackson  d.  NicoU  v.  Brown,  *  §  575,  supra* 
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be  conveyed,  for  example,  to  A  for  ten  years,  remainder  in  fee 
or  for  life  to  a  person  not  yet  in  being,  the  grantor  must  part 
with  his  seisin,  since  he  transferred  a  freehold  interest ;  but  the 
seisin  could  not  reside  in  A,  since  he  would  have  only  a  term 
of  years,  and  of  course  it  could  not  be  in  the  remainderman 
not  yet  in  being.  Neither  could  any  contingent  remainderman 
have  the  seisin.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  present  freehold 
tenant  to  the  prcBcipCy  to  whom  livery  of  seisin  could  be  made.^ 

But  a  contingent  remainder  less  than  freehold  could  always 
be  supported  by  a  particular  estate  less  than  freehold.  For  in 
such  a  case  the  seisin  remains  in  the  grantor  or  lessor,  since  it 
need  not  and  can  not  accompany  either  of  the  estates  transferred. 
Thus,  a  lease  by  A  to  B  for  ten  years,  remainder  to  C,  an  un- 
ascertained person,  for  twenty  years,  leaves  the  reversion  in  fee 
and  the  seisin  in  A  ;  he  remains  tenant  to  the  prcecipe^  and  all 
three  interests  may  exist  and  take  effect  in  their  order  without 
violating  any  technical  requirement  of  the  common  law.^ 

In  several  states  of  this  country,  of  which  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  are  examples,  this  common-law  distinction, 
as  to  the  necessary  support  of  contingent  remainders  of  free- 
hold estates  and  of  those  less  than  freehold,  has  been  abolished 
by  statute ;  and  either  kind  may  now  be  created,  as  vested  re- 
mainders always  could  be,  to  depend  on  an  estate  for  years.'  (a) 

§  606.  Fifth  Rale.  —  Remainder  miist  be  Tested  when  Parti- 
oular  Estate  terminates.  7— At  common  law,  a  remainderman 
must  be  able  to  take  the  property  when  the  particular  estate 
terminates.  Therefore  his  interest  must  become  vested,  if  ever, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  particular  estate,  which  supports 
it,  or  at  the  time  when  that  estate  ends.  This  is  because  the  two 
must  form  a  continuous,  straight  line  of  interest ;  and  there 
must  be  no  hiatus  between  them.     Accordingly,  a  gift  to  A  for 

(a)  **  Subject  to  the  provisionB  of  this  article,''  says  the  New  York 
statate,  .  .  .  '*  a  remainder  of  a  freehold  or  chattel  real,  either  coDtingent 
or  vested,  may  be  created,  expectant  on  the  determination  of  a  term  of 
years."  N.  Y.  Real  Prop.  Law,  §  40,  which  was  originally  1  R.  S.  724, 
§  24.  The  **  provisions  of  this  article  "  are  chiefly  those  which  forbid  the 
contingencies  to  be  too  remote,  and  restrict  the  number  of  successive  life 
estates  to  two  in  number. 

1  S  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *171 ;  1  Prest.  13;  Corbet  v.  Stone,  T.  Rajrm.  140, 151 ; 

Est.  pp.  •216,  *217  ;  Digby,  Hist.  Law  Yonng  v.  Dake,  6  N.  Y.  463. 

R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  267 ;  Goodright  v.  «   N.  Y.  Real  Prop.  L.  (L.  1896,  ch. 

Cornish,  1  Salk.  226.  547)    §  40;   1   Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L. 

>  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  ztL  ch.  liL  §f  11-  {  1424. 
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life,  and  one  day  after  his  death  to  his  oldest  son,  confers  no 
remainder  on  the  son.  And,  if  land  be  conveyed  to  A  for  life, 
and  then  to  B  if  he  marry  C,  B  can  not  take  the  property  unless 
he  marries  C  at  or  before  the  death  of  A.  When  the  remainder- 
man was  not  in  being,  or  the  specified  event  (condition  prece- 
dent), had  not  occurred  and  did  not  occur  at  the  time  of  the 
termination  of  the  precedent  estate,  the  property  at  once  reverted 
to  the  grantor  or  donor,  or  his  heirs,  and  the  remainder  was 
thus  entirely  defeated.  "  There  must  be  no  interval,  or  '  mean 
time,'  as  Lord  Coke  expresses  it,  between  the  particular  estate 
and  the  remainder  supported  by  it."  ^ 

Under  this  rule,  it  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  a  child 
en  ventre  8a  mere  could  take  property  as  remainderman,  —  the 
particular  estate  terminating  before  his  birth.  Partly  by  the 
aid  of  statutes  in  England  and  a  number  of  the  United  States, 
and  undoubtedly  as  a  common-law  matter  where  legislation  has 
not  dealt  with  it,  it  is  now  settled  that  he  can  do  so.^  In  favor 
of  treating  a  remainder  as  vested  rather  than  contingent,  an  un- 
born remainderman  is  deemed  to  be  alive  from  the  time  of  his 
conception,  and  the  remainder  is  treated  as  vested  in  him  during 
his  gestation.  If  he  die  before  birth,  or  be  not  born  in  such  a 
state  of  maturity  that  by  the  laws  of  physiology  he  is  cap- 
able of  living,  or  at  his  birth  fail  to  comply  with  any  other 
condition  precedent  to  his  taking  the  property,  this  shows  that 
it  was  not  vested  in  him  although  it  had  been  deemed  to  be  so ; 
otherwise,  the  particular  estate  having  terminated  while  he 
was  in  his  mother's  womb,  he  is  entitled  at  birth  to  immediate 
possession  of  the  property.^ 

By  virtue  of  statutes  in  several  states  of  this  country,  of 
which  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  illustrations,  a 
contingent  remainder,  otherwise  valid,  is  not  now  defeated  by 

'  1  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •248 ;  Cogan  v.  •  Ibid. ;  Stedfast  ex  dem.  NicoU  v, 

Cogan,  Cro.  Eliz.  360;  Wolfe  v.  Van  NicoU,  3  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  18;  Barker 

Nostrand,  2  N.  T.  436;  Campbell  v.  v.  Pearce,  30  Pa.  St.  173;  Crisfleld  v. 

Rawdon,  18  N.  T.  412,  418.  Storr,  36  Md.  129.    These  cases  also 

^  Stat.  10  &  11  Wm.  III.  ch.   16;  show  that,  after  the  particolar  estate 

Reeve  v.  Long,  1   Salk.  227 ;  IMgbj,  ends,  the  enjoyment  of  the  property 

Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (&th  ed.)  p.  267 ;   1  nntil  the  child  is  born  belongs  to  the 

Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§   1413,  2844,  person  who  wonld  take  it  if  he  should 

6005 ;  Marsellis  v,  Thalhimer,  2  Paige  not  be  bom ;  and,  at  his  birth,  he  who 

Ch.  (N.  T.)  35.    And'  this  principle  is  thas  has  held  most  account  to  him  for 

not  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  on-  the  rents  and  profits  in  the  meantime, 
bom  child  is  benefited  by  its  applica- 
tion,   /n  re  Burrows  (1895),  2  Oh.  497. 
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the  fact  that  it  is  not  vested  when  the  particular  estate  termi- 
nates.^ In  such  cases,  these  statutes  give  the  remainderman  a 
vested  estate  in  possession  when  he  comes  into  being,  or 
the  event  occurs  in  his  favor,  as  the  case  may  be,  although 
the  preceding  estate  may  have  terminated  some  time  previ- 
ously, (a) 

§  607.  Blzth  Role.  — Contingent  Remainders  defMtad  by  De- 
•truotion  of  Preceding  Bstates.  —  One  of  the  most  important 
common-law  characteristics  of  a  contingent  remainder  is  its 
liability  to  destruction  by  the  ending  of  the  particular  estate. 
The  remainder  re$t9  on  the  precedent  interest  for  support.  And, 
if  the  latter  be  forfeited,  surrendered,  merged,  or  otherwise 
destroyed  before  the  former  becomes  vested,  both  estates  fall 
together.^  This  rule  rests  on  the  same  principle  as  does  the 
preceding  one ;  but  it  looks  more  to  the  act  or  omission  of  the 
owner  of  the  particular  estate  in  causing  a  loss  of  his  own 
interest,  and  thereby  of  both  estates.  Thus,  suppose  land  is 
granted  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs  if  he  marry 
C,  and  before  the  marriage  A  surrenders  his  life  interest  back 
to  the  grantor,  or  forfeits  it  for  crime  or  because  of  breach  of 
some  condition ;  B's  remainder  is  thereby  wholly  defeated  — 
carried  down  in  the  destruction  of  its  support.^  Or,  if  the  con- 
veyance be  to  A  for  life,  remainder  for  life  to  B  who  is  not  yet 
in  being,  remainder  to  G  and  his  heirs,  and,  while  B  is  not 
yet  in  being  A  purchase  G's  interest  or  sell  his  to  C,  the  life 
estate  of  A  is  merged  in  the  fee,  —  B's  intervening  contingency 

(a)  **  A  remainder  valid  in  its  creation,"  says  the  New  York  statute, 
'*  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  determinatioQ  of  the  precedent  estate,  before 
the  happening  of  the  ooDti agency  on  which  the  remainder  was  limited  to 
take  effect;  should  such  contingency  afterward  happen,  the  remainder 
shall  take  effect  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the 
precedent  estate  had  continued  to  the  same  period."  Real  Prop.  L. 
§  48,  which  was  origmally  1  R.  S.  726,  §  34;  Sheridan  v.  House,  4  Abb.  Ct. 
App.  Dec.  218,  224. 

^  N.  T.  L.  1896,  eh.  547,  f  48;  I  conveyance  not  operating  byvirtoe  of 

Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  {  14S6  (B).  the   Statute   of    Uses.     This   was  a 

*  1  Feame,  Cent.  Rem.  p.  816  «<  #07. ;  "  tortioaB  convejance  " ;  and,  on  entry 
Purefoy  v.  Rogers,  8  Sannd.  880,  886 ;  being  made  therefor  by  the  owner  of 
Digby,  Hist  I^w  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  868.  the  succeeding  vested  interest,  worked  a 

*  Ibid. ;  WUliams  v.  Angell,  7  R.  I.  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate.  Ibid. ;  Co. 
145.  A  frequent  cause  of  forfeiture  of  Lit  858  a;  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  «253- 
a  life  estate  at  common  law  was  an  at-  *855 ;  Archer's  Case,  1  Rep.  6S,  This 
tempted  conveyance  by  its  owner  of  ground  for  forfeiture  is  now  geaeraUy 
more  than  his  interest,  by  a  common-  abolished  by  statute. 

law  transfer,  such  as  a  feoffment, — any 
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not  being  of  sufficient  strength  and  importance  to  prevent  this 
—  the  particular  estate  is  thereby  destroyed,  and  with  it  B*s 
contingent*  remainder.^  So,  if  A  should  suffer  the  land  to  be 
taken  and  retained  by  a  disseisor,  B's  contingent  remainder  in 
either  of  the  above  illustrations  would  be  thereby  destroyed.* 
It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  the  destruction  of  A's  sup- 
porting estate  that  defeats  B's.  If  A  should  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  his  interest,  so  that  it  remained  in  existence  though 
owned  by  another  person  claiming  through  or  under  him,  this 
would  not  interfere  with.  B's  remainder.  And,  if  while  A  was 
living  he  should  recover  back  his  estate  from  a  disseisor,  it 
would  then  continue  to  be  a  valid  support  for  the  contingent 
remainder.^ 

Much  ingenuity*was  exercised  by  common-law  conveyancers 
to  prevent  remainders  from  being  destroyed,  while  still  contin- 
gent, by  the  termination  of  particular  estates.  Their  success- 
ful device  was  the  interposition  of  *^  trustees  to  support 
contingent  remainders."  An  illustration  of  this  would  be  an 
estate  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  X  and  Y  during  A's  life,  as 
trustees  to  support  the  contingent  remainder,  remainder  to  the 
youngest  son  of  B  and  his  heirs.  If  A  should  forfeit  or  other- 
wise destroy  his  own  interest  in  the  property  before  B's  young- 
est son  was  in  being,  it  would  pass  to  X  and  Y  for  the  rest  of 
A's  life,  and  thus  the  support  of  the  contingent  remainder 
would  be  retained.* 

An  English  statute  has  there  done  away  with  the  liability 

1  Croise,    Dig.    tit.    xTi.    ch.    yi.  o.  Storr,  36  Md.  129.    And  the  same  is 

S§  1-7  ;  Wms.  B.  P.  p.  *281 ;  Hooker  the  result — no  merger — when  aU  three 

V.  Hooker,  Cas.  temp,  Hardw.  IS.    The  of  the  estates  —  the  two  Tested  ones  and 

carious  result,  as  explained  bj  these  the  intervening  contingent  one  —  are 

authorities,  was  that  a  contingent  re-  aU  created  bj  the   same   instrument, 

mainder,  not  being  jet  an  estate,  was  Bowles'  Case,  11  Rep.  80  a;  1  Feame, 

squeezed  out  from  between  the   two  Cont.  Rem.  p.  345. 
rested  interests  by  their  merger,  when  *  Wms.  R.  P.  p.  •280;  Digby,  Hist, 

these  came  into  the  same  hands  at  the  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  268. 
same  time  and  in  the  same  right.    But  *  Wms.  R.  P.  p.  280;  Cruise,  Dig. 

an  exception  to  this  technical  principle  tit.  xri.  ch.  tL  S§  33, 34. 
arises  when  the  particular  estate  and  ^  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  *171 ;  4  Kenfs 

contingent  remainder  are  both  created  Com.  p.  ^256.    In   such  a  case,  the 

by  the  same  will,  and  then  the  reversion  trustees  had  vested  estates ;  and,  since 

in  fee  descends  on  the  owner  of  such  they  held  them  in  trust,  the  courts  of 

particular  estate.    In  order  to  avoid  a  equity  would  restrain  them  from  doing 

violation  ot  the  clear  intent  of  the  tea-  anything  to  impair  the  contingent  re- 

tator,  the  two  vested  estates  are  not  mainder.    Ibid.;   Smith  v,  Packhurst, 

then  allowed  to  merge ;  and  so  the  con-  3  Atk.  315 ;  Vanderheyden  9.  Crandall, 

ting^ent  remainder  is  retained.    Crisfield  2  Denio  (N.  Y.),  9. 
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of  contingent  remainders  to  be  defeated  by  forfeiture,  surren- 
der, or  merger  of  any  preceding  estate  of  freehold.^  And  in 
most  of  the  states  of  this  country  statutes  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  any  destruction  or  determination  of  the  precedent 
estates  to  defeat  or  impair  remainders  of  any  kind.^  (a) 

§  608.  8eT6nth  Role. — Ck>ntiiig6nt  Remainders  Descendible  and 
Devisable,  and  now  Alienable  inter  Tivos After  some  uncer- 
tainty in  their  earlier  stages,  contingent  remainders  were  held 
to  be  inheritable,  devisable  by  will,  and  assignable  in  equity. 
So  they  could  be  released  by  deed  to  any  owner  in  possession 
of  the  land,  and  the  release  was  recognized  as  valid  in  the 
common-law  courts.^  But,  ^^to  prevent  maintenance  and  the 
multiplying  of  contentions  and  suits,"  the  law  courts  refused  to 
recognize  a  conveyance  inter  vivos  of  such  an  uncertainty  to  any 
one  who  was  not  already  an  owner  of  some  interest  and  in 
possession  of  the  property.*  And  the  only  method  by  which 
they  could  be  legally  transferred  to  strangers  was  by  resort  to 

(a)  Not  only  do  the  New  York  statutes  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
contingent  remainder  by  the  natural  termination  of  the  preceding  estate 
before  the  event  occurs  (note  (a),  §  606,  supra),  but  they  also  provide  that, 
**  An  expectant  estate  cannot  be  defeated  or  barred  by  any  transfer  or  other 
act  of  the  owner  of  the  intermediate  or  precedent  estate,  nor  by  any  destruc- 
tion of  such  precedent  estate  by  disseisin,  forfeiture,  surrender,  merger,  or 
otherwise ;  but  an  expectant  estate  may  be  defeated  in  any  manner,  or  by 
any  act  or  means  which  the  party  creating  such  estate,  in  the  creation 
thereof,  has  provided  for  or  authorized.  An  expectant  estate  thus  liable 
to  be  defeated  shall  not,  on  that  ground,  be  adjudged  void  in  its  creation." 
Real  Prop.  L.  §  47,  which  was  originally  1  R.  S.  725,  §§  82,  33.  The  last 
part  of  this  section,  which  declares  that  an  expectant  estate  may  be  de- 
feated as  provided  by  the  settler,  not  only  enables  him  to  have  contingent 
remainders  terminated  as  he  may  declare  ;  but  it  also  authorizes  a  condi- 
tional limitation  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  fee  to  one  person,  with  abso- 
lute power  of  use  and  disposal,  and  a  valid  gift  to  another  of  any  portion 
of  the  property  that  the  first  taker  may  not  use.  The  second  attempted 
gift,  in  such  an  arrangement,  no  matter  how  it  was  sought  to  be  made, 
would  be  utterly  void  at  common  law,  because  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
the  first  estate.  See  Van  Home  t;.  Campbell,  100  N.  Y.  287;  Leggett  o. 
Firth,  132  N.  Y.  7;  Swarthout  v,  Ranier,  143  N.  Y.  499  ;  Matter  of  Cager, 
111  N.  Y.  343,  349;  Crozier  v.  Bray,  120  N.  Y.  366,  873;  §  668,  infra, 

1  8  &  9  Vict.  eh.  106,  $  8;  Digbj,  SS  14-18,  S2,  23 ;  1  TreeL  Est.  p.  «89; 

Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  268.  Roe  d.  Perry  v.  Jones,  1  H.  Blackst.  30; 

«  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  eh.  547,  $§  47,  48  ;  Kenyon  v.  See,  94  N.  Y.  563, 568 ;  Room 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §§  1403,  1421,  v.  Harrington,  171  N.  Y.  341. 
1426.  «  MUler  v.  Emans,  19  N.  Y.  384, 390; 

>  1  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  pp.  364,366,  Upington  v,  Corrigan,  151  N.  Y.  148; 

367 ;    Cruise,  Dig.  tit.    xvi    ch.    viii  Bailey  o.  Hoppin,  12  R.  I.  560. 
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the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  Thus,  they  could  be  conveyed  by 
fines  and  common  recoveries,  which  resulted  in  estoppels  of 
record ;  and,  if  deeded  by  deeds  containing  warranties,  or  re- 
citals on  which  the  purchasers  justifiedly  acted,  the  vendor^ 
were  thereby  estopped  to  claim  the  land  against  their  vendees, 
if  the  events  occurred  in  favor  of  the  vesting  of  the  remainders.^ 
Such  deeds  did  not  per  se  transfer  the  contingent  interests ; 
but,  if  the  remainders  subsequently  became  vested,  the  war- 
ranties or  recitals  operated  by  way  of  cBtoppel  against  those 
who  were  treated  as  vendors  in  the  deeds,  and  in  favor  of 
those  who  were  treated  as  vendees. 

Legislation,  in  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  and  several  other  states  of  this  country,  has 
made  contingent  remainders  freely  alienable,  as  well  as  devis- 
able and  descendible.^  But  these  statutes  must  always  be 
understood  as  meaning  simply  that  such  interests  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  when  the  uncertainty  is  as  to  the  event^  and  not  as  to 
the  person,  A  remainder  to  a  person  not  in  e%%e  can  not  be 
transferred,  because  there  is  no  one  in  being  by  whom  it  is 
owned.*  And  it  need  hardly  be  added  that,  in  its  devolution 
or  descent,  any  contingent  interest  must  pass,  still  subject  to 
the  uncertainty.  Thus,  when  land  has  been  granted  or  devised 
to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs  if  C  return  from 
Rome,  B,  if  an  ascertained  person,  may  now  convey  his  re- 
mainder to  D  ;  and  D  will  own  it  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  the 
contingency  of  C's  returning  from  Rome.*  (a) 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  statate  declares  that:  *•*•  An  expectant  estate  is 
descendible,  devisable,  and  alienable,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  estate  in 

n  1  Prest.  Est  p.  *89 ;  Cruise,  Dig.  Story,  132  Mass.  205.  It  has  been  held, 
tit.  xvi.  ch.  viii.  §§  20,  21 ;  Stover  v,  however,  in  several  cases  in  Massachn- 
Eycleshimer,  4  Abb.  Ct  App.  Dec  setts,  inclading  that  last  cited,  and  in 
(N.  Y.)  309;  NicoU  v,  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  one  or  two  other  states,  that  a  person 
Co.,  12  N.  Y.  121,  132;  Robertson  v.  who  would  own  the  property,  if  the  par- 
Wilson,  38  N.  H.  48.  ticular  estate  should  terminate  at  once, 
3  8  &  9  Vict.  ch.  106,  §  6 ;  3  &  4  may  alien  the  contingent  remainder, 
Wm.  IV.  ch.  106,  §  1 ;  1  Vict.  ch.  26,  although  a  subsequent  event  might 
§  3 ;  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  49  ;  N.  J.  show  him  not  to  be  the  remainderman. 
Gen.  Stat.  (1895)  p.  881,  §  138;  2  Wash.  Belcher  v.  Burnett,  126  Mass.  230; 
R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  pp.  554-557  ;  Putnam  v.  Wainwright  v.  Sawyer,  150  Mass.  168 ; 
Story,  132  Mass.  205 ;  Whipple  v.  Fair-  Brown  v.  Fulkerson,  125  Mo.  400.  See 
child,  139  Mass.  262,  263 ;  Eenyon  v,  Haverstick's  Appeal,  103  Pa.  St  394 ; 
See,  94  N.  Y.  563;  Hennessy  v.  Patter-  Hilton  v,  MUburn's  Ex'rs,  23  W.  Va. 
son,  85  N.  Y.  91 ;  Ackerman's  Adm'r  v.  166. 

Vreeland*s  Ex'rs,  14  N.  J.  Eq.  23 ;  God-  *  Kenyon  v.  See,  94  N.  Y.  563 ;  Whip- 
man  V.  Simmons,  113  Mo.  122.  pie  v,  Fairchild,  139  Mass.  262,  263. 
«  1  Prest.  Est  p.  •76;  Putnam  t;. 
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§  609.  Other  InoUtonti  of  Ck>nting6nt  Raiiiainden«  —  A  con- 
tingent remainder  being  alienable,  it  is  now  generally  held 
that  it  can  be  reached  by  its  owner's  creditors  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.^  So  it  may  be  passed  by  an  assignment  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  insolvency.^  But  in  no  proper  sense  can  one  be  said 
to  be  seised  of  such  an  interest ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  dower  nor  curtesy  in  a  remainder  while  it  is  contingent.^ 
It  is  now  treated  as  an  estaU  in  most  jurisdictions ;  but  it  is 
not  such  an  estate  as  carries  with  it  seisin  or  any  of  the  rights 
or  interests  to  which  seisin  is  requisite.* 

possession."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  49,  which  was  origmally  1  R.  S.  725,  §  35. 
This  most  be  understood  with  the  qualifications  explained,  —  the  owner 
must  be  in  being  and  ascertained,  and  he  who  acquires  the  remainder  takes 
it  subject  to  Uie  contingency.  Byrnes  t;.  Stilwell,  108  N.  Y.  45S,  401; 
Kenyon  v.  See,  94  N.  Y.  568 ;  Hennessy  v.  Patterson,  85  N.  Y.  91  ;  Gomez 
r.  Gomez,  147  N.  Y.  195  ;  Matter  of  Baer,  147  N.  Y.  848  ;  Boosa  v.  Har- 
rington, 171  N.  Y.  841. 


1  This  can  be  done  in  eqoitj.    Dan-  *  Minot  v.  Tappan,  ISS  Haas.  535; 

ieli  V,  Eldiedge,  1S5  Mass.  356.     Hot  Belcher  v.  Burnett,  1S6  Mass.  23a 
thej  can   not  be  sold   on  execution.  *  1  Feame»  Cont.  Rem.  p.  346. 

Nicholi  V.  Levy,  5  Wall  (72  U.  S.)  433 ;  «  Ibid. ;  House  v,  Jackson,  50  N.  Y. 

Jacluon  9.  Middleton,  52  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  161. 
9. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


HOW  REMAINDERS   MAT  BE  MADE  —  SUCCESSIVE   REMAINDERS  - 
THEIR    ACCELERATION. 


§  610.   Creaiiion  of  remainders. 

§  611.  Contingent  uses. 

§  612.  Successive  remainders. 

§  613.  Effects  of  the  contingency 
of  a  prior  estate  on  a  subsequent 
contingent  remainder. 


§  614.  Acceleration  of  vested  re- 
mainders. 

§  616.  Conclusion  as  to  remain- 
ders. 


§  610.  Creation  of  Remaindan.  —  Since  the  common  law 
permits  and  favors  remainders,  an  ordinary  method  of  bring- 
ing them  into  existence,  whether  by  deed,  will,  or  other 
transaction,  has  always  been  by  dealing  directly  with  the  legal 
estate  in  the  property  —  by  conveying  that  estate,  for  example, 
to  A  for  life,  and  then  to  B  and  his  heirs.  But  the  same  re- 
sult may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  produced  by  simply  giving  the 
equitable  estate  —  the  tise  —  to  the  remainderman,  and  letting 
the  Statute  of  Uses  execute  it  when  vested,  thereby  conferring 
upon  him  the  legal  estate.^  Thus,  if  land  be  granted  to  X  and 
his  heirs,  for  the  use  of  A  for  life,  and  then  for  the  use  of  B 
and  his  heirs,  B  being  an  ascertained  person  in  ease  ;  the  stat- 
ute, by  executing  the  use,  at  once  gives  the  legal  estate  also  to 
A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  in  fee  simple.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  rare  but  simple  case  of  a  vested  remainder  created 
by  employing  a  use. 

§  611.  Contingent  Uflas.  —  The  most  common  employment 
of  uses  in  connection  with  remainders  has  always  been  in  the 
creation  of  those  that  were  contingent.  An  illustration  is  a 
conveyance  to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use  of  A  for  life,  and 
then  for  the  use  of  A's  oldest  son  and  his  heirs,  A  having  no 
son  at  the  time.  The  Statute  of  Uses  at  once  executes  the  use 
so  far  as  A  is  concerned,  and  thus  gives  to  him  the  legal  es- 


1  And  this  was  the  nsnal  method  of 
creating  remainders,  especially  contin- 
gent ones,  at  common  law.  Cruise,  Dig. 


tit.  xvi.  ch.  T.  §  I ;  4   Kent's    Com.  p. 
•268. 
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tate  for  life ;  and,  as  soon  as  A's  oldest  son  is  in  being,  the 
nse  in  fee  is  his,  and  then  the  Statute  of  Uses  carries  to  him 
the  legal  estate  in  fee.^  Such  a  remainder  is  called  a  con- 
tingent use.  And,  therefore,  a  contingent  use  may  be  tersely 
defined  as  a  contingent  remainder  in  a  use. 

Contingent  uses,  being  merely  contingent  remainders  created 
in  this  roundabout  way,  are  goyemed  by  the  same  rules  and 
principles  as  contingent  remainders  created  in  any  other  way. 
^^  Future  or  contingent  uses  are  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  with  contingent  remainders."  ^  It  simply  needs  to  be 
added  that,  in  doubtful  cases  of  future  estates  created  by  en>* 
ploying  uses,  the  courts  haye  always  been  more  apt,  than  when 
they  were  otherwise  made,  to  treat  them  as  executory j  and  thus 
to  sustain  them,  although  they  were  not  yested  when  the  pre- 
ceding estates  terminated.^  But  this  is  only  a  principle  of 
construction  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  future  estate. 
And  when  it  is  once  decided  that  a  future  interest  is  a  con- 
tingent use  —  a  contingent  remainder  in  a  use — it  will  be  de- 
feated at  common  law,  the  same  as  any  other  contingent 
remainder,  by  its  failure  to  become  yested  at  or  before  the 
termination  of  the  precedent  estate  on  which  it  depends  for 
support.* 

§  612.  SaooeMlya  Ramainden.  —  A  number  of  remainders, 
one  following  the  other  successiyely,  may  be  made  as  interests 
in  one  and  the  same  piece  of  real  property ;  and  some  of  them 
may  be  contingent,  followed  by  others  that  are  yested,  and 
these  in  turn  by  others  that  are  contingent.  Thus,  land  may 
be  conyeyed  to  A  for  life,  remainder  for  life  to  B,  a  person  not 
in  e$$ej  remainder  for  life  to  C,  a  liying  known  person,  remain- 
der to  D  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  if  he  return  from  Rome,  re- 
mainder to  E  and  his  heirs  foreyer.^    Here  there  is  first  a  life 

1  Goodtitle  v.  BiUington,  2  DongL  Oroise,  Dig.  tit.  xri  cfa.  ir.  §§  18, 19; 

753,  758 ;  Adams  v.  Tenants  of  Savage,  Abbiss  v.  Bornejr,  L.  B.  17  Ch.  Dir.  21 1 ; 

2  Ld.  Bajrm.  854 ;  Sogd.  Gilb.  Usee,  153  Astlejr  v.  Micklethwait,  L.  B.  15  Ch. 

n. ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit  zvi  ch.  ir.  §§  2, 18.  Diy.  59. 

*  Sogd.  Gilb.  Uses,  177  n. ;  Chad-  *  Last  preceding  note  bat  one. 
leigh's  Case,  1  Bep.  119  b.  129 ;  Leake,  The  corioos  judicial  search  for  seisin, 
356 ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit  zrL  ch.  iy.  {f  10-  because  of  some  ways  of  creating  oon- 
17.  tingent  and  future  uses,  and  the  re- 

*  The  ieisin  is  rested  in  the  trustee,  suiting  doctrine  of  BciiOUla  jwri»  are 
or  feoffee ;  and  the  courts  haye  held  in  explained  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
some  cases  that  this  alone  was  sufficient  shifting  uses,  $  623,  infira, 

to  support  the  future  estates,  eren  where  ^  Lewis   v.   Waters,  6    East,   836 ; 

thej  haye  co/Zm/ them  remainders.  See  Napper  v.  Sanders,  Hut  117;  Cruise, 
1  Feame,  Cont  Bern.  pp.  303,  304;      Dig.  tit.  zyi.  ch.  i  }§  ^^-M* 
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estate  for  A  vested  in  possession,  then  a  contingent  remainder 
for  B  for  his  life,  then  a  vested  remainder  for  C  for  his  life, 
then  a  contingent  remainder  in  tail  for  D,  and  finally  a  vested 
remainder  in  fee  simple  for  E.  Subject  to  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples already  explained,  the  only  restriction  on  the  stringing 
along  of  remainders  in  this  way,  some  vested  and  some  con- 
tingent or  all  of  one  kind,  and  whether  made  directly  or  by 
the  employment  of  uses,  is  the  obvious  one  that  there  can  not 
be  any  valid  remainder  after  a  fee  simple,  (a)  Such  combina- 
tions of  remainders  have  presented  to  the  courts  two  questions 
or  propositions,  which  are  to  be  briefly  discussed  in  order  to 
complete  our  treatment  of  this  form  of  future  estates.  These 
are,  how  may  a  succeeding  remainder  be  affected  by  the  contin- 
gency of  a  prior  estate ;  and  when  will  remainders  be  acceler- 
ated, and  sooner  become  estates  in  possession,  because  of  the 
failure  of  prior  remainders  ? 

§  613.  Bffects  of  the  Contingeiicy  of  a  Prior  Batata  on  a  Sub- 
sequent  Contingent  Remainder.  —  Will  the  failure  or  destruction 
of  one  estate  in  real  property  carry  down  with  it  succeeding 
remainders?  The  absolute  answer,  as  to  vested  remainders, 
is  no.  These  take  effect  in  their  order,  when  all  the  precedent 
estates  have  terminated.^  And  the  answer  is  also  no,  as  to  a 
contingent  remainder,  unless  the  contingency  of  the  prior 
estate  is  such  as  in  reality  to  affect  the  remainder  also.  And 
whether  or  not  it  does  reach  to  the  remainder  is  a  question  as 
to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  maker  of  the  estates,  to  be 
gathered  from  the  instrument  (usually  a  will)  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.^  And,  further,  the  clear  tendency  of 
the  courts,  especially  in  recent  times,  is  to  hold  that  the  fail- 
ure of  a  precedent  interest  does  not  defeat  any  succeeding  one, 
unless  the  intention  of  having  it  do  so  appears  with  reasonable 
certainty.^  Thus,  on  a  devise  being  made,  "  to  A  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  A's  son  in  fee  tail,  and  if  such  son  refuse  to  take 
the  testator's  name,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs ; "  if  A  die 
without  having  any  son,  B  will  take  the  remainder  in  fee,  un- 

(a)  It  most  be  remembered  that  in  New  York  there  can  not  be  more 
than  two  valid  suooesave  live  estates.  Beal  Prop.  L.  §§  33-35 ;  §  576, 
note  (a)j  supra. 

1  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xti.  ch.  iv.  §  17;  Ranken  v.  Janes,  1  N.  Y.  App.    Dit. 

§  614,  infra,  272 ;  1  Fearne,  Cont.  Rem.  p.  233  et  seq. 

•  Amherst  v.  Lytton,  8  Bro.  P.  C.  »  Ibid. ;  WiUiams  v.  Jones,  166  N. 

486;   Lenox  v.  Lenox,   10  Sim.  400;  Y.  522. 
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less  the  intent  is  expressed  in  some  way  more  clearly  than  in 
the  words  quoted  that  the  ultimate  gift  to  B  is  to  be  depend- 
ent on  A's  having  a  son  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  testator's 
name.^  There  has  been  much  subtle  discussion  about  proposi- 
tions such  as  these.^  But  the  clear  rule  of  to^lay  is  that  each 
successive  remainder  shall  stand  on  its  one  base,  and  be  de- 
feated or  abridged  by  no  event  except  that  on  which  it  is  clearly 
intended  that  it  shall  depend.  And,  in  the  absence  of  clearly 
expressed  intent  to  the  contrary,  "  where  a  devise  is  limited  to 
take  effect  on  a  condition  annexed  to  any  precedent  estate,  if 
the  precedent  estate  should  never  arise,  the  remainder  over 
will  nevertheless  take  place,  the  first  estate  being  considered 
only  as  a  precedent  limitation,  and  not  as  a  condition,  to  give 
effect  to  the  subsequent  limitation."  ^ 

§  614  Aooeleration  of  Vested  Remainders.  —  By  the  de* 
struction  or  failure  to  take  effect  of  a  contingent  remainder  or 
estate,  a  vested  remainder  which  follows  it  may  be  "  acceler- 
ated," or  pushed  forward  so  as  to  take  effect  that  much  sooner.^ 
Thus,  if  realty  be  granted  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  for  life 
if  he  marry  C,  remainder  to  D  and  his  heirs ;  on  the  death  of 
C  before  B  marries  her,  D's  remainder  moves  forward  so  that 
it  is  sure  to  vest  in  possession  at  the  death  of  A.^  So,  when 
land  is  devised  by  a  husband  to  his  widow  for  life,  in  lieu  of 
dower,  and  she  elects  to  take  dower  instead  of  the  gift,  a  vested 
remainder  devised  after  her  life  estate  may  be  accelerated  so 
as  to  take  effect  in  possession  at  the  testator's  death.®  An  in- 
tent clearly  expressed  by  the  grantor  or  testator  may  prevent 
such  acceleration.^  But,  otherwise,  vested  remainders  are  so 
advanced  by  the  failure  of  preceding  interests. 

While  a  remainder  is  contingent,  it  can  not  be  "  accelerated," 
—  can  not  be  advanced  by  anything  that  occurs  as  to  precedent 

1  This   ifl   eflsentiaUj  the   case   of  *  Williams  v.  Jones*  166  N.  Y.  522, 

Scatterwood  p.  Edge,  1  Salk.  229,  230.  536. 

^  Bat  the  discnssioDS  frequently  dealt  *  Goodright  v.  Cornish,  1  Salk.  226; 

with  execatorj  estates,  as  well  as  with  '    Gott  v.  Cook,  7  Paige  Ch.  (N.  T.)  521, 

lemaindera,  and  failed  to  draw  any  clear  542  ;    Pnrdj  v.   Hayt,  92  N.  T.  446 ; 

line  of  distinction  between  them.    See  ChaUis,  R.  P.  94. 
1  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  pp.  233-247 ;  2  *  Ibid. 

Jarman  on  Wills,  (5th  Amer.  Ed.)  829;  «  Fox  v.  Rumerr,  68  Me.  121 ;  Par- 
Jones  r.  Westcomb,  1  £q.  Abr.  245 ;  ker  Adm'r  v.  Ross,  69  N.  H.  213 ;  Tim- 
MacKinnon  V.  Sewell,  5  Sim.  78,  2  Myl.  berlake  v.  Parish  Ex'rs,  5  Dana  (Ej.), 
&  K.  202 ;  Napper  v.  Sanders,  Hat  345 ;  JuU  v.  Jacobs,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div. 
117  ;  Lethieullierp.Tracy,  3  Atk.  774;  703,  712. 

Scatterwood  9.  Edge,  1  Salk.  229,  ^30  n.  ^  Blatchford  v.  Newberry,  99  HI.  1 1 ; 

Benson  v.  Corbin,  145  N.  T.351. 
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estates.  It  must  await  the  happening  of  the  event  or  events 
specified  in  its  creation.^  And  tins  is  true  even  in  such  states 
as  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  where  statutes  prevent  contin- 
gent remainders  from  being  defeated  by  their  failure  to  vest 
before  the  termination  or  destruction  of  the  particular  estates. 
In  those  jurisdictions,  if  land  be  granted  to  A  for  life,  remain- 
der to  a  child  not  in  esacy  and  A  forfeit  or  refuse  to  take  his 
interest,  the  land  reverts  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  until  the 
child  is  in  being,  and  then  passes  over  to  him  by  virtue  of  the 
statute.*  (a) 

§  615.  Conolusion  aa  to  Remaindeni«  —  The  foregoing  pages 
reveal  the  fact  that  remainders — those  interests  future  but 
that  may  be  presently  owned,  which  **  remain  out,"  to  be  enjoyed, 
if  at  all,  after  preceding  esfates  have  terminated  —  have  given 
occasion  for  the  closest  and  nicest  reasoning  of  the  best  jurists 
of  England  and  America.  And  the  result,  in  both  legal  train- 
ing and  practical  knowledge,  will  always  repay  the  student  for 
his  labor  in  following  their  discussions  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sions. "  The  conception  of  a  '  remainder/  "  says  Digby,*  "  is 
probably  peculiar  to  English  law,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  notions  of  estate  and  tenure.  .  .  .  Roman  law  did  not  admit 
of  the  simultaneous  existence  in  different  persons  of  separate 
rights  of  future  and  present  enjoyment  over  the  same  subject- 
matter,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  dominium  and  the  so- 
called  jura  in  re  aliena  (ususfructusy  emphytensisy  etc.).  Where 
these  rights  existed,  the  interest  of  the  dominus  was  closely 
analogous  to  an  English  reversion.  In  French  law,  as  it  stood 
before  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  in  the  systems  derived  from  it 
(e.  g.,  the  law  of  Lower  Canada),  it  is  possible  to  create  future 
interests  by  way  of  substitution.  A  thing  may  be  given  inter 
vivos  or  by  will,  to  A,  subject  to  a  condition  that  he  should,  on 
the  happening  of  a  specified  event,  as,  for  instance,  at  his  own 

(a)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  New  York  statutes  forbidding  more  than 
two  successive  life  estates  have  the  effect  of  accelerating  any  remainder  in 
fee,  which  in  terms  is  limited  after  more  than  that  number  of  such  life  es- 
tates. Real  Prop.  L.  §§  83-35 ;  §  576,  note  (a),  supra ;  Purdy  v.  Hayt,  92 
N.  Y.  446;  Woodruff  v.  Cook,  61  N.  Y.  638;  Dana  v,  Murray,  122  N.  Y. 
604,  618;  Schettler  v.  Smith.  41  N.  Y.  328;  Campbell  v,  Beaumont,  91 
N.  Y.  464;  Byrnes  v.  Stilwell,  103  N.  Y.  453;  Benson  p.  Corbin,  145 
N.  Y.  351. 

>  Goodright  V,  Cornish,  1  Salk.  226;  «  Purdy  v,  Hayt,  92  N.  Y.  446,  451. 

Dale  V.  Hartley,  58  Ind.  iOl.  '  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  270. 
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decease,  hand  it  over  to  6.  In  this  case  a  substitution  is  cre- 
ated in  favor  of  B.  A  is  regarded  as  the  complete  proprietor. 
...  B,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  present  right,  he  has  merely 
the  hope  or  expectation  of  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the  thing 
if  he  survive  A.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  Muistitutions  formed  a 
large  and  important  chapter  in  the  early  French  law,  but  was 
wholly  abolii^ed  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  Article  896." 

It  is  a  boon  to  modern  lawyers,  in  some  of  our  states,  that 
many  of  the  technical  though  logical  principles  of  English  re- 
mainders have  also  been  abolished  by  statutes,  (a) 

(a)  New  York  Remaindrrs.  —  The  preceding  notes  have  eiq»lained 
the  special  features  of  New  York  remainders  as  they  have  existed  since 
1830.     These  may  be  profitably  summarized  here  as  foUows:  — 

1.  Any  future  interest,  made  by  act  of  the  parties  and  dependent  on  a 
precedent  estate,  is  called  a  remainder.  And  the  distinction  seems  clearly 
settled  that  any  remainder,  no  matter  on  how  many  conditions  or  events  it 
may  depend,  is  vested  when  there  is  a  person  in  being  who  could  immedi- 
ately take  the  property  if  the  precedent  estates  should  terminate  at  once ; 
and  any  other  remainder  is  contingent.    §  578,  note  (a),  supra. 

2,  The  law  very  strongly  favors  vested  remainders.  The  rule  in  Shel- 
ley's Case  being  abrogated,  this  preference  even  makes  a  remainder  vested 
when  it  is  to  the  **  heirs  "  of  a  living  person  to  whom  the  precedent  estate 
is  given  for  life,  — an  estate  to  A  for  life,  '*  remainder  to  his  heirs,"  gives 
a  vested  remainder  to  those  persons  who  would  be  his  heirs  if  he  were  to 
die  immediately.     §  578,  note  (a),  ttipra. 

^.  As  to  contingent  remainders,  two  rules  of  the  common  law  are  re- 
tained, and  five  are  abolished  or  modified.  Those  retained  are,  (1)  that 
the  event  on  which  the  remainder  depends  must  be  legal,  and  (2)  that, 
whUe  the  contingency  may  be  double  or  multiple,  no  remainder  failing  be- 
cause of  the  improbability  of  the  event  on  which  it  depends,  yet  the  event 
must  not  be  too  remote  —  not  as  for  future  as  to  the  child  of  an  unborn 
person,  §  603,  note  (a),  iupra.  As  to  the  other  rules :  (S)  The  contin- 
gency may  be  such  as  to  defeat  the  particular  estate  (thus  making  vaUd 
what  is  in  effect  a  conditional  limitation),  §  604,  note  (a),  supra;  (4)  A 
freehold  contingent  remainder  may  be  limited  after  a  term  of  years,  §  605> 
note  (a),  supra ;  (5)  A  remainder  is  not  defeated  by  the  fact  that  it  b  not 
vested  when  the  particular  estate  naturally  terminates,  §  606,  note  (a), 
supra ;  {6)  Nor  is  it  defeated  by  any  premature  destruction  of  the  partic- 
ular estate,  and  thus  is  obviated  the  necessity  for  trustees  to  preserve  con- 
tingent remainders,  §  607,  note  (a),  supra ;  (7)  Not  only  is  a  contingent 
remainder  descendible  and  devisable  as  at  common  law,  but  it  is  also 
freely  alienable  when  its  owner  is  in  being  and  ascertained ;  and  it  passes 
to  heirs,  devisee,  or  alienee,  subject  to  the  contingency,  §  608,  note  (a),  snqtra, 

4,  Successive  remainders  to  any  number  are  aUowed,  subject  to  the  ob- 
vious common-law  principle  that  no  remainder  can  exist  after  a  fee  simple, 
and  to  the  statutory  prohibition  against  more  than  two  successive  life 
estates;  also  subject  to  the  rule  against  perpetuities  to  be  hereafter  ez- 
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plained.  §  612,  note  (a),  supra,  and  Ch.  XL.  infra.  The  failure  of  one  re- 
mainder does  not  defeat  any  succeeding  one,  unless  such  is  clearly  the 
intent  of  their  maker  or  settler.  §  613,  note  (a),  supra.  Only  vested  re- 
mainders can  he  accelerated  (as  at  common  law) ;  and  especially  the  statute 
against  more  than  two  successiye  life  estates  frequently  causes  such  re- 
mainders to  be  thus  advanced. 
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(8)    EXECUTORY  ESTATES, 
CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

KINDS  OF  EXECUTOBY  ESTATES  —  HOW  CBBATED. 

§  616.  Demand  for  and  forma  of  I      §  617.  Ways  of   making  ezecii- 
executory  estates.  |  tory  estates. 

§  616.  Demand  for  and  Forma  of  Bxaontory  Batataa.  —  The 
future  estates  thus  far  considered  depend  on  precedent,  par- 
ticular estates  and  await  their  natural  termination.  A  rever^ 
sion  is  made  by  the  law,  and  rests  for  support  on  a  particular 
estate.  A  remainder  is  made  by  the  parties,  and  likewise  rests 
for  support  on  a  particular  estate.  Dealing  as  they  did  with 
legal  interests  alone,  the  common-law  courts  originaUy  refused 
to  allow  any  other  kind  of  future  estate.  The  particular  estate 
must  be  there  for  support — as  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
tinuous straight  line  of  interest  stretching  away  to  infinity. 
To  a  Coke,  the  proposition  that  a  freehold  legal  estate  might 
begin  in  the  future,  without  any  preceding  interest  for  its  sup- 
port, was  like  a  suggestion  to  a  builder  that  he  should  begin 
at  the  second  story  in  constructing  his  house.  Terms  of  years, 
after  they  arose,  could  be  so  dealt  with,  because  they  were 
mere  affairs  of  contract  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  seisin 
—  nor  with  the  continuous,  infinite,  straight  line  of  interest. 
But  a  freehold  estate  must  either  be  a  present  interest  or  be 
supported  by  a  present  interest.^ 

As  civilization  advanced  and  property  rights  became  more 
complicated,  the  demand  grew  stronger  and  stronger  for  other 
forms  of  future  estates.  Men  wanted  four  kinds  of  expectant 
interests,  which  they  could  not  make  as  remainders  and  the 
law  would  not  treat  as  reversions.  The  fir9t  of  these,  as 
already  shown,  was  a  freehold  estate  to  arise  in  the  future, 
without  any  support,  —  as  to  a  single  man  and  his  heirs,  to 
begin  when  he  marries.    The  %econd  was  a  freehold  estate  so  to 

1  Digby,  Hist.  Law  B.  F.  (5th  ed.)  p.  382. 
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begin  in  the  future  as  to  curtail  a  precedent  estate,  —  as  to  A 
and  his  heirs,  but  if  B  return  from  Rome,  then  to  B  and  his 
heirs.  Such  an  estate  for  B  could  not  be  a  remainder,  because 
it  was  not  to  rest  on  but  prematurely  to  end  A's  estate.  It  is 
an  estate  on  conditional  limitation.^  Third,  out  of  a  mere 
term  of  years,  they  desired  to  give  to  one  person  a  freehold 
estate,  and  the  residue  of  the  term,  if  any,  to  another,  —  as  out 
of  a  leasehold  of  one  hundred  years  to  grant  a  life  estate  to 
A,  and  after  his  death  the  residue  to  B.  Such  a  gift  to  B 
could  not  be  a  remainder;  in  theory  of  law  there  could  be 
nothing  at  all  left  for  B,  because  A's  estate,  being  freehold, 
must  more  than  exhaust  the  entire  term  (however  long), 
which  was  less  than  freehold.^  And  fourth^  they  wished  to 
make  an  estate  in  form  a  freehold  contingent  remainder  after 
an  estate  less  than  freehold,  —  as  to  A  for  ten  years,  residue 
in  fee  to  a  person  not  in  being.  It  has  been  already  explained 
that  this  could  not  be  a  remainder,  since  such  an  arrangement 
would  cause  a  loss  of  seisin.^  These  are  the  only  things  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  to  be  made  as  executory  interests.* 
To  create  any  of  them  directly  as  legal  interests  was  at  com- 
mon law  impossible,  because  the  judges  stood  firm  upon  their 
logic.  And  it  was  in  the  process  of  circumventing  common- 
law  judicial  objections  and  resistance  that  the  indirect  methods 
of  doing  these  four  things  —  making  the  four  species  of  execu- 
tory interests  —  were  invented  and  employed. 

§  617.  Ways  of  making  Exeontory  Estates.  —  The  Chancellor, 
in  dealing  with  a  use,  was  not  bound  by  the  technical  rules 
which  controlled  the  common-law  courts.  And,  when  it  was 
sought  in  his  forum  to  enforce  a  freehold  estate  in  a  mere  u^e 
to  arise  unsupported  in  the  future,  or  to  take  efiFect  in  deroga- 
tion of  a  preceding  use,  the  attempt  was  successful.  And  so 
one  method  by  which  it  became  possible  to  create  executory 
estates,  or  at  least  the  first  three  of  the  four  forms  of  them 
above  mentioned,  was  by  dealing  with  the  use.  Thus,  if  prop- 
erty were  conveyed  to  X  and  his  heirs  for  the  use  of  a  single 
man  and  his  heirs  when  he  married,  as  soon  as  he  married 
he  would  own  the  use  in  fee  simple.^ 

^  §§  431-434,  iupra,  *  Probably  these  four,  together  with 
^  Lampet's   Case,    10   Rep.   46  b ;  remainders  and  reversions  and  the  con- 
Wright  ex  dem.  Plowden  v.  Cartwright,  tract  rights  in  chattels  real,  exhaust  the 
1   Burr.  282,  284 ;    2   Blackst.   Com.  possibilities   of   future   limitations  of 
p.  ♦174.  property. 

«  §  605,  iupra.  *  See  §  618,  infra. 
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The  grantor  or  feoffor  might  personally  dispose  of  such  an 
executory  use,  or  he  might  confer  upon  another  person  the 
authority  or  power  to  do  so.  Thus,  he  might  enfeoff  X  of 
land  for  the  use  in  fee  of  such  person  as  A  should  appoint  by 
his  will ;  and  at  A's  death  the  person  accordingly  designated 
by  his  will  would  own  the  use  in  fee.  Thus,  the  executory 
use  could  be  brought  into  being  through  the  execution  of  a 
power} 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  WUls,  82  Hen.  Yin. 
ch.  1,  as  amended  and  explained  by  the  later  act  of  84  k  85 
Hen.  Yni.  ch.  5,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  history  of 
wills  of  realty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  legislation  to  allow 
executory  estates  to  be  directly  made  by  devise,  —  as  legal 
interests  and  without  resort  to  uses.  So  made,  they  are  ^^  exec- 
utory devisea''  An  obvious  illustration  is  a  devise  of  a  tract 
of  land  (the  legal  estate  being  thus  directly  dealt  with)  to  a 
single  man  and  his  heirs,  to  begin  when  he  marries.' 

Thus,  exclusive  of  modem  statutory  methods,  the  three 
ways  —  and  these  are  commonly  the  only  ones  —  of  creating 
an  executory  estate  in  real  property  are  by  uses,  powers,  and 
wills.  A  power  is  a  means  of  disposing  of  a  use ;  and  so  the 
second  of  these  ways  is  in  reality  a  subdivision  of  the  first. 
But  it  can  be  most  intelligibly  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 
Therefore,  of  the  next  three  chapters,  which  explain  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  executory  estates,  the  first  will  deal 
with,  a,  springing  uses  and,  ft,  shifting  uses ;  the  second  with, 
<?,  powers ;  the  third  with,  c?,  executory  devises. 

A  clear  understanding  of  these  methods  of  creating  execu- 
tory estates  is  of  great  importance  to  the  lawyer  of  to-day, 
because  on  this  must  be  based  any  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
statutory  modes  of  doing  the  same  thing,  where  these  latter 
exist  And  in  quite  a  large  number  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
now  possible,  by  virtue  of  statutes,  to  make  any  of  the  four 
kinds  of  executory  interests  described  in  the  preceding  section, 
directly  in  the  legal  estate  by  either  deed  or  will  and  without 
resort  to  uses.     Some  of  those  states  are  New  York,  (a)  Yir- 

(a)  In  New  York,  the  statate  enumerates  and  aathorizes  the  four  spe- 
cies of  executory  interests  as  follows:  *'  Subject  to  the  proyisions  of  this 
article,  a  freehold  estate  as  well  as  a  chattel  real  may  be  created,  to  com- 
mence at  a  future  day ;  an  estate  for  life  may  be  created  in  a  term  of  years, 
and  a  remainder  limited  thereon ;  a  remainder  of  a  freehold  or  chattel 

1  See  §  624,  infra.  >  See  pp.  97,  98,  tupra,  and  {  ^2»4,  infra. 
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ginia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Minnespta,  and  California.^ 
And  in  two  or  three  states,  such  as  Maine,  Vermont,  and  North 
Carolina,  the  same  result  has  been  produced  by  the  courts  with- 
out any  direct  legislative  aid.^ 

real,  either  contingent  or  vested,  may  be  created  expectant  on  the  determina- 
tion of  a  term  of  years  ;  and  a  fee  or  other  less  estate  may  be  limited  on  a 
fee,  on  a  contingency  which,  if  it  should  occur,  must  happen  within  the 
period  prescribed  in  this  article."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  40,  originally  1  R.  S. 
724,  §  24.  *'  The  provisions  of  this  article  "  here  meant  are  those  which 
forbid  too  great  futurity  —  the  rule  against  perpetuities  hereafter  ex- 
plained, and  the  requirement  of  §  34  of  the  same  statute  is  that,  when  a 
remainder  after  a  life  estate  is  created  in  a  term  of  years,  it  must  be  for  the 
whole  residue  of  such  term  —  a  life  estate  having  been  granted  out  of  a 
term  of  100  years,  the  remainder,  if  any,  must  take  all  the  residue  of  the 
100  years.  See  Young  v,  Dake,  5  N.  Y.  463 ;  Mott  v.  Ackerman,  02  N.  Y. 
539,  649;  Matter  of  Moore,  162  N.  Y.  602  ;  Losey  v.  Stanley,  147  N.  Y. 
560. 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  34,  40-  <  Abbott  v,  Holwaj,  72  Me.  298 ; 

43;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  {§  ^421-  Gorhamv.  Daniels,  23  Vt.  600;  SaTige 
1426.  V.  Lee,  90  N.  C.  320. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


a.      SPRINGING  USES —  b.      SHIFTING  USES. 


S  618.  a.  Sprioging 

§  619.  h.  Shifting  uses. 

§  620.  Residae  of  term  of  yean, 
after  precedent  freehold  estate. 

§  621.  Freehold  contingent  estate, 
after  a  term  of  years. 


§  622.  Sammary  of  springing  and 
shifting  uses. 

§  623.  Seisin  to  support  shifting 
or  contingent  osee  —  Scintilla  juris. 


^.  §  618.  a.  Springing  Uaea.  — A  springing  use  is  an  estate, 
'^created  by  use,  to  begin  in  the  future,  without  any  precedent 
estate  for  its  support.  Such  an  interest  is  brought  into  being 
when  a  conveyance  is  made  to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use  of 
B,  a  single  man,  to  begin  when  he  marries ;  or  for  the  use  of 
A  for  life,  and  one  day  after  A's  death  for  the  use  of  B  and  his 
heirs.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  use  for  B  is  a  springing  one ; 
in  the  first,  because  there  is  no  use  placed  before  it,  and  in  the 
second  because  the  one  day  that  is  to  intervene  between  the 
two  estates  prevents  B*s  from  i-estiug  on  A's  for  support  Such 
estates  were  frequently  made  before  the  enactment  of  the  Stat- 
ute of  Uses ;  the  legsd  title  then  remained  continuously  in  X, 
the  feoffee  to  uses,  and  after  the  designated  event  occurred,  B, 
the  cestui  que  u%e^  enjoyed  the  use.^  After  the  Statute  of  Uses 
was  passed,  it  was  held,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  the  use  came 
to  B  it  was  executed  by  that  statute,  i.  e.,  the  legal  estate  was 
immediately  talcen  from  X  to  him,  ^'  in  the  same  quality^  manner j 
form^  and  condition  ^  in  which  he  obtained  the  use.^  Thus,  the 
legal  estate  was  indirectly  made  to  spring  up  for  him  in  the 
future.  If,  then,  a  deed  had  been  made  of  the  legal  estate  directly 
to  B,  a  single  man,  to  begin  when  he  married,  it  would  have  been 
a  nullity ;  but,  made  to  a  present  taker  of  the  legal  estate,  for  the 
use  of  B,  to  begin  when  he  married,  it  was  valid ;  and  when  B 


1  Digby,  Hist  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.) 
pp.  332,  333. 

*  See  the  operation  of  the  statute 
explained,  g  302,  supra ;  Matton's  Case, 


3  Dyer,  274  b ;  Egerton  v.  Earl  Brown- 
low,  4  H.  L.  Cas.  1,  206;  2  Ciabb,  B. 
P.  S§  1689-1692 ;  Wms.  B.  P.  p.  *  29a 
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married  he  acquired  the  use,  and  then  instantly  by  the  statute 
the  legal  estate  —  he  obtained  indirectly  a  future  legal  estate 
which  could  not  be  deeded  to  him  directly.  The  taker  and 
holder  of  the  legal  estate  for  his  use  may  be  a  third  party,  as  X 
in  the  illustrations  given ;  or  by  covenant  the  settler  may  con- 
stitute himself  such  holder.  In  either  case,  the  use  (and  with 
it,  by  the  statute,  the  legal  title)  reverts  or  results  to  the  settler 
until  the  event  happens  which  causes  the  use  to  spring  upon 
the  other  party  —  B  in  the  illustrations.^  That  event  may  be 
designated  either  as  a  contingency  or  as  something  that  is 
sure  to  occur.^ 

§  619.  b.  Shifting  Uses.  —  A  shifting  use  is  a  conditional 
limitation  in  a  use.^  It  arises,  for  example,  from  a  conveyance 
to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B 
return  from  Rome  then  for  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs ;  or,  for 
the  use  of  A  for  life,  but  if  he  cease  to  live  on  the  land,  then 
immediately  for  the  use  of  B,  B's  use  does  not  rest  on  A's  for 
support ;  but,  if  B  ever  take  it,  it  will  be  by  the  premature  de- 
struction of  A's  interest,  —  the  use  will  shift  from  A  to  B.*  It 
has  been  heretofore  explained  that  at  common  law  an  estate 
on  conditional  limitation  of  the  legal  interest  could  not  be  (2i- 
rectly  made.*  The  shifting  use  supplied  the  method  by  which 
it  could  be  indirectly  made.  A  deed  of  the  legal  estate  to  A 
and  his  heirs,  but  if  B  returned  from  Rome  then  to  B  and  his 
heirs,  was  a  nullity  as  to  the  attempted  estate  for  B,  —  the 
grantor  could  not  thus  curtail  his  own  first  grant,  and  A  took 
the  entire  interest  in  fee  simple.  But  if  the  transfer  were  to 
X,  a  present  feoffee  to  uses^  for  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  but 
if  B  returned  from  Rome  then  for  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs, 
the  entire  arrangement  was  valid ;  and,  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Statute  of  Uses,  if  B  returned,  the  use  in  fee  was  his,  and 

1  Ormond's  Case,  Hob.  348  b. ;  Jack-  ^  Egerton  v.  Brownlow,  4  H.  L.  Cas. 

son  ex  dem.  Trowbridge  v.  Dimsbagh,  206,  209 ;  Packard  v,  Ames,  16  Graj 

1   Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)    92,  96 ;  Town  (Mass.),  327, 328 ;  Wms.  R.  P.  p.  ♦  291 ; 

of  Shapleigh  v,  Pilsbnry,  1  Me.  271 ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit  xvi.  ch.  v.  §§  26-36. 
Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xvi.  ch.  v.  §§  20-25.         *  The  possibility  of  thus  making  one  f  ree- 

^  Ibid. ;  Weaie  v.  Lower,  Pol  54, 65 ;  hold  estate  to  take  effect  in  derogation 

Cornish,  Uses,  91.  of  another  bj  means  of  a  use  otherwise 

'  See  discussion  of  estates  on  con-  than  bj  devise,  has  been  denied  in  Illi- 

ditional  limitation,  §§  431,  434,  $upra,  nois.   SeeStrain  v.  Sweenj,  163I1L  603, 

These  uses  are  also  sometimes  csdled  and  cases  cited, 
secondary  uses.    Hatfield  v.  Sneden,  54  ^  {  433,  tupra, 

N.  Y.  280;  2  Wash.  R.  P.   (6th  ed.) 
§  1633. 
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then  instantly  the  statute  shifted  to  him  the  legal  estate  in  fee. 
Thus,  indirectly  J  by  employing  a  use,  this  shifting  future  estate 
—  this  conditional  limitation  made  by  way  of  use  —  may  be 
brought  into  being,  although  at  common  law  it  could  not  be 
made  by  dealing  directly  and  only  with  the  legal  estate.^ 

§  620.    Residne  of  Term  of  Tears  after  Precedent  Freehold 
Betate.  —  The  least  of  the  freeholds  (a  life  estate)  being  in 
contemplation  of  law  greater  than  any  estate  for  years,  no 
matter  how  long,  it  necessarily  follow^  at  common  law  that, 
if  the  owner  of  a  mere  term,  however  great,  —  say  for  1,000 
years, — transferred  his  interest  to  A  for  life,  and  attempted  to 
give  the  residue  to  B  as  a  remainder,  A  took  the  entire  estate 
and  B  got  nothing.^    But,  says  Cruise,  '^  although  a  lessee  can 
not  limit  his  term  by  way  of  remainder,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word,  yet  by  assigning  it  to  a  trustee  upon  trusts  .  .  . 
interests  in  the  nature  of  remainders  may  be  created  by  deed 
or  will.'*  *    That  is,  the  owner  of  a  term  of  1,000  years  (or  any 
other  duration)  may  assign  it  to  X,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use 
of,  A  for  life,  and  then  during  the  rest  of  the  term  for  B.    A 
then  has  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  property  while  he  lives ;  and, 
after  his  death,  such  benefit  or  use  passes  to  B  for  the  rest  of 
the  term.    Thus  there  may  be  a  species  of  shifting  use  in  a 
chattel  real.^    But  such  uses  are  not  executed  by  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  because  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate  (X)  has  only  a 
chattel  real,  and  therefore  is  not  nei^ed.    He  continues  to  hold 
the  land  in  trust  for  the  beneficiaries.     B,  the  so-called  remain- 
derman, to  whom  the  trust  interest  may  shift,  obtains  no  legal 
estate ;  but  simply  has  the  right  to  compel  the  proper  holding 
of  the  chattel  real  in  trust.    Therefore,  this  form  of  estate  is 
simply  to  be  noted  here  as  one  in  which  the  use  may  shift, 
but  not  the  legal  estate,  when  the  arrangement  is  not  made  by 
will     It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that,  by  a  toUlj  the  legal  estate 
may  be  made  to  shift,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  B,  and  that  this 
is  one  of  the  forn^s  of  executory  devises.^ 

§  621.   Freehold  Contingent  Betate  after  a  Term  of  Tears.  —  It 

I  Last  three  preceding  notes ;  Digbj,  *  Cnuse,  Dig.  tit  viii.  ch.  it  {  2a 

Hist  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.)  pp.  33S,  333,  «  Lampefs    Case,    10    Rep.    46  b; 

357,  358.    This  form  of  executory  es-  Wright  v.  Cartwright,  1   Bnrr.  S82; 

tate  has  been  mach  employed  in  making  Oakes  v.  Chalfont,  PoL  38 ;  2  Feane, 

marriage  settlements.    See  2  Wash.  R.  Cont.  Bem.  (Smith's  ed.)  §  159  a. 
P.  (6th ed.)  S  1636.  •  Ibid.;   4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *S70; 

s  Manning's  Case,  8  Rep.  94b,  95;  {  654,  infra, 
4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •  269. 
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has  been  shown  that  the  common-law  courts  would  not  permit  a 
freehold  contingent  remainder  to  be  limited  on  an  estate  for 
years,  because  thereby  the  seisin  would  be  lost.^  Could  this  be 
done  by  a  use,  as  in  effect  a  form  of  springing  use  ?  If  land 
were  conveyed  by  deed  to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use  of  A  for 
ten  years,  and  then  for  the  use  of  B,  a  person  not  in  esse^  and 
his  heirs,  could  B's  estate  be  sustained  as  a  springing  use, 
although  in  form  a  contingent  use  (a  contingent  remainder  in  a 
use)  after  A's  estate  for  years  ?  It  was  said  in  Chudleigh's 
Case,^  and  squarely  decided  in  Adams  v.  Savage '  and  Rawley 
V,  Holland  ^  that  it  could  not.  For  those  cases  followed  the 
rule  that,  if  a  future  estate  can  be  construed  as  a  remainder, 
this  must  be  done ;  and  it  can  not  be  sustained  as  a  springing 
or  shifting  use.^  Those  decisions  have  met  with  able,  adverse 
criticism.®  But  they  have  not  been  overruled.  And  it  prob- 
ably can  not  be  said  that  the  common-law  courts,  unaided  by 
legislation,  have  allowed  an  estate  in  the  form  of  a  freehold 
contingent  remainder,  after  an  estate  for  years,  to  be  made  by 
any  conveyance  or  instrument  except  a  will.  It  may  be 
directly  made  by  will,  as  one  of  the  forms  of  executory 
devises. 

§  622.  Snmmary  of  Springing  and  Shifting  Uses.  —  The  above 
discussion  shows  that,  of  the  four  forms  of  executory  estates 
which  men  wanted,  they  could  make  two  by  uses  in  such 
manner  that  the  legal  estate  would  be  carried  by  the  Statute 
of  Uses  to  him  who  acquired  the  use,  namely :  by  a  springing 
use  they  could  make  a  freehold  estate  to  arise  in  the  future 
without  any  support ;  and  by  a  shifting  use  they  could  make 
an  estate  on  conditional  limitation.  They  could  give  the  tMe 
of  the  residue  of  a  term  of  years,  as  in  form  a  remainder  after 
a  precedent  freehold  use  in  the  same  term ;  but  by  uses  alone, 

^  §  605,  supm,  by  use  it  should  not  be  constraed  as  an 

*  1  Rep.  119  b,  121.  attempted  remainder  and  so  destroyed ; 

*  2  Salk.  679  (a.  d.  1703).  bnt,  haying  onlj  an  estate  for  years 

*  2  £q.  Cas.  Abr.  758  (a.  d.  1712).  ah^  of  it,  the  future  use  shonld  be 

*  Also  Goodtitle  v.  Billington,  2  treated  as  if  there  were  no  estate  ahead 
Dong.  753 ;  Carwardine  v.  Carwardine,  of  it  and  so  sustained  as  a  springing 
1  Eden,  27,  84;  Sngd.  Oilb.  Uses,  167,  use.  "  To  construe  a  limitation  as  a 
176.  remainder,  if  it  can  be  a  remainder/' 

«  Wilson,  Uses,  69,  70 ;  Sugd.  Qilb.  sajrs  Professor  Gray,  "  is  one  thing  ; 
Uses,  167, 168,  note ;  1  Sand.  Uses  (5th  but  to  insist  on  construing  it  as  a  re- 
ed.), 147  et  seg.  The  argument  against  mainder  when  it  cannot  be  a  remainder, 
them  is  that,  since  such  a  future  estate  seems  the  very  wantonness  of  destmo- 
cannotbea  remainder^  when  thus  made  tion."    Gray,  Perpetuities,  §  59. 
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without  resort  to  a  will,  they  could  not  thus  manipulate  the 
legal  estate.  And,  finally,  the  fourth  thing  that  they  desired 
to  do  —  to  make  an  estate  in  form  a  freehold  contingent  re- 
mainder after  an  estate  less  than  freehold  —  they  could  not 
do  by  uses,  except  by  also  employing  wills.i  (a) 

§  623.  Bttisin  to  support  Shiftiiic  or  Contingent  Uses  —  Sdn- 
tma  Juri«.  —  When  a  use  shifts  from  A  to  B,  or  arises  in 
favor  of  B  on  the  happening  of  a  contingency,  the  Statute  of 
Uses  takes  to  him  the  legal  estate  also,  provided  there  is  some 
one  seised  for  his  use.  But,  inquired  the  early  lawyers,  who 
is  seised  for  the  use  of  one  who  obtains  a  shifting  or  contingent 
use,  after  the  seisin  has  been  taken  from  a  feoffee  and  passed 
to  the  first  cestui  que  use  ?  If  land  be  conveyed  "  to  X  for  the 
use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B  return  from  Rome  then  for 
the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,''  the  Statute  of  Uses  at  once  takes 
all  the  legal  estate  and  with  it  the  seisin  from  X,  and  passes 
them  to  A ;  then  if  B  return,  who  is  seised  for  his  use  ? 
Drawn  probably  from  thoughts  of  the  caletUus  of  mathema- 
ticians, the  theory  was  long  maintained  that  in  such  a  case, 
after  the  legal  estate  had  passed  to  A,  an  infinitesimal  piece 
of  seisin,  solemnly  named  scintilla  juris^  remained  in  X.'  Bat 
this  ^^  invention  to  get  rid  of  an  assumption,"  as  it  has  been 

(a)  In  New  York,  m  already  explained  (§  620,  note  (a),  9%q)ra\  not 
only  has  it  been  possible  since  1830,  to  do  all  of  these  things  by  dealiog 
directly  with  the  legal  title  by  either  deed  or  will;  but  the  object  and 
result  of  the  revision  of  that  date  was  to  do  away  with  their  creation  by 
means  of  uses.  The  statutes  declare  that :  **  Every  estate  which  is  now  " 
(Jan.  1,  1880)  **  held  as  a  use,  executed  under  any  former  statute  of  the 
state,  is  confirmed  as  a  legal  estate."  **  Uses  and  trusts  concerning  real 
property,  except  as  authorized  and  modified  by  this  article,  have  been 
abolished;  every  estate  or  interest  in  real  property  is  deemed  a  legal  right, 
cognizable  as  such  in  the  courts,  except  as  otherwise  prescribed  in  this 
chapter."  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  70,  71,  originaUy  1  R.  S.  727,  §§  46,  46.  See 
note  (a),  {  381,  and  pp.  408,  494,  nipra ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •245,  note  (a). 

1  The  modem  statntoiy  modifications  others  located  it  in  the  "  bosom  of  the 

of  these  results  is  to  be  here  again  called  law,**  and  still  others  declared  that  it 

to  mind.  §  617,  tupra.  was  in  a  state  of  snspended  animatioii, 

*  Chndleigh's  Case,  1   Rep.  119  b,  — an  infinitesimal  piece  of  seisin  in  a 

120;  Wigg  p.  ViUers,  S  RoUe,  Abr.  state  of  snspended  animation;    "It  is 

796 ;  Sngd.  Gilb.  Uses,  296,  note.    The  Impossible,"  sajs  Mr.  Digbj,  '^eren  to 

difficnlties  engendered  bj  this  cnrions  state  these  difficulties  in  language  fn- 

search  for  seisin  hare  filled  a  large  telligible  to  ns,  so  completely  has  the 

space  in  legal  literature.    Some  judges  mode  of  thought  which  gare  rise  to 

said  the  seisin  was  in  mibihu$  (in  the  them  passed  away."    Digbj  Hist.  Law 

clouds,  resdjr  to  descend  when  needed) ;  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  871. 
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well  styled,^  has  been  put  aside  in  favor  of  the  more  common- 
sense  view  that  the  legal  estate  and  seisin  pass  to  each  holder, 
subject  to  all  the  uses  that  are  to  follow,  —  so  that,  in  the 
illustration  given,  when  A  becomes  seised  of  the  legal  estate, 
he  is  seised  as  X  was  for  the  use  of  B,  if  B  return  from  Rome, 
—  each  one  in  turn,  as  the  freehold  legal  estate  comes  to  him, 
is  9ei%ed  for  the  use  of  the  next  one  in  the  series  in  whom  a 
use  may  become  vested  according  to  the  original  formation 
of  the  estates.^ 

1  Hayes,  Real  Est.  166.  abolished  bj  statute,  23  &  34  Viot  ch. 

a  Ibid.;    Wins.  R.  P.  p.  ♦273  ;  4  38,  j  7,  as  to  which  see  Digby,  Hist. 

Kent's  ConL  pp.  •243,  *244.    In  Eng-  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  371,  note, 
land  the  doctrine  of  scmtiUa  j'urU  was 
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§  650.  A  power  in  gross,  not 
coupled  with  a  duty,  may  be  re- 
leased. 


§  651.  Powers  appendant  may  be 
freely  extinguished  or  suspended. 

§  652.  Extinguishment  of  powers 
by  merger. 


§  624.  Powers  defined  and  explained.  —  Chancellor  Kent 
defines  a  power  as  "  a  mere  right  to  limit  a  use,"  ^  i.  e.,  a  mere 
right  to  dispose  of  a  use,  or  to  determine  how  and  to  whom  it 
shall  go.  Finding  that  they  could  not  make  in  the  legal  estate 
the  four  kinds  of  executory  interests  which  they  wanted, 
owners  of  laud  not  only  resorted  to  springing  and  shifting 
uses  as  heretofore  explained,  but  long  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses  they  resorted  to  the  system  of  authoriz- 
ing others  to  dispose  of  the  uses  in  these  peculiar  ways. 
Thus,  the  owner  of  land  would  convey  it  to  X  and  his  heirs, 
for  the  use  of  such  person  or  persons  as  A  might  subsequently 
designate ;  and  when,  by  virtue  of  this  power j  A  appointed  the 
beneficiaries,  X  held  the  land  for  their  use,  and  they  became 
the  owners  of  a  use  thus  made  to  spring  up  in  their  favor. 
So,  if  the  land  were  conveyed  to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use 
of  A  and  his  heirs  until  B  designated  other  beneficiaries,  when 
B  appointed  such  others,  the  use  would  shift  to  them.  Hence, 
Mr.  Sugden  says  of  powers :  "  In  truth  they  were  future  uses 
to  be  designated  by  the  perspn  to  whom  the  power  was  given : 
these,  when  they  arose,  equity  compelled  the  trustee"  (the 
holder  of  the  legal  title  —  X,  in  the  illustration)  **to  observe."^ 
And  Mr.  Digby  adds :  "  The  only  diflference  between  an  in- 
terest thus  created  and  an  immediate  conveyance  being  that, 
instead  of  the  uses  being  declared  by  the  original  settler  at  the 
time  of  the  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate,  it  is  left  to  a  third 
person  to  declare  them."  * 

The  execution  of  powers  could  thus  fix  the  destination  of 
any  kind  of  future  use,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  remainder  or 
an  executory  interest ;  but  probably  their  most  ordinary  em- 
ployment at  common  law  was  in  making  what  were,  in  effect 
when  made,  contingent,  springing,  and  shifting  uses.^  These 
powers,  —  these  rights  to  dispose  of  uses,  —  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  at  the 
outset  from  the  familiar  common-law  authorities,  such  as  a 
power  of  attorney  to  execute  a  deed,  to  make  a  contract,  or  to 


1  4  Kent's  Com.  p.*  316. 
a  Sugd.  Pow.  p.  U. 


«  Digby,  Hiat.  Law  B.  P.  (5th  ed.) 
p.  362. 
*  Ibid. 
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manage  a  business.^  In  the  absence  of  statutory  modification, 
the  common-law  real  property  power  deals  with  nothing  but 
a  use. 

In  several  states  of  this  country,  such  as  New  York, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  the  law  of  powers  has 
been  separately  codified.^  These  statutes,  however,  while^ 
purporting  to  abolish  powers  as  they  formerly  existed,  have 
proved  not  to  be  wholly  exhaustive ;  and  they  frequently  need 
the  light  of  the  common  law.  The  modifications  produced  by 
them  will  be  explained  as  the  discussion  advances.  And  here 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  make  powers  deal  with  the  legal 
estate  instead  of  the  use.  Therefore,  a  New  York  or  Michigan 
power  may  now  be  tersely  defined  as  a  right  to  dispose  of  a 
legal  estate fi  (a) 

§  625.  Definitiona  of  Terms  employed  in  Connection  witii 
Power*.  —  The  person  who  creates  a  power  is  called  the 
donor  ;  he  upon  whom  it  is  conferred,  the  donee  ;  the  act  of  exe- 
cuting it,  or  doing  what  it  authorizes  in  disposing  of  the  use 
or  estate,  is  an  appointment;  and  it  follows  that  in  executing 
it  the  donee  becomes  the  appointor^  while  he  who  obtains  the  use 
or  estate  by  virtue  of  the  appointment  is  the  appointee.^  (b) 

(a)  The  New  York  oodifioation  begins  with  the  declaration  that: 
**  Powers,  as  they  existed  by  law  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  have  been  abolished.  Hereafter  the 
creation,  oonstmction,  and  execution  of  powers,  affecting  real  property, 
shall  be  sabjeot  to  the  provisions  of  this  article ;  but  this  article  does  not 
extend  to  a  simple  power  of  attorney,  to  convey  real  property  in  the  name, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner."  And  then  it  adds,  as  a  definition, 
"  A  power  is  an  authority  to  do  an  act  in  relation  to  real  property,  or  to 
the  creation  or  revocation  of  an  estate  therein,  or  a  charge  thereon,  which 
the  owner,  granting  or  reserving  the  power,  might  himself  lawfully  per. 
form,"  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  110,  111,  originally  1  R.  S.  732,  §§  73,  74, 
1  R.  S.  738,  §  134.  But,  in  order  to  explain  the  code  thus  introduced,  the 
courts  have  frequently  had  recourse  to  oommon-law  decisions  and  writers. 
See  Downing  v.  Marshall,  23  N.  Y.  366,  379;  Townshend  v.  Frommer, 
125  N.  Y.  446,  466;  Sweeney  v.  Warren,  127  N.  Y.  426,  433;  Dyett  p. 
Central  Trust  Co.,  140  N.  Y.  54;  Towler  r.  Towler,  142  N.  Y.  871,  375; 
Tilden  r.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29 ;  Real  Prop.  L.  §  1. 

(5)  All  these  terms  are  thus  employed  in  New  York,  except  the  first 
two,  which  are  changed  as  follows:  **  The  word  *  grantor  *  is  used  in  this 
article,  in  connection  with  a  power,  as  designating  the  person  by  whom 

1  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *315 ;  Weber  v.  *  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1651. 

Bridgman,  113  N.  Y.  600.  «  Whitlock  v,  Washburn,  6a  Hun 

«  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  1 10-162 ;  (N.  Y.),  369, 371. 
1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§  1651-1659. 
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Bffeota  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  on  Powers.  —  Before  the 
Statute  of  Uses  was  enacted,  powers  were  freely  employed  for 
the  disposal  of  executory  and  contingent  uses.  That  statute 
simply  added  the  means  of  taking  the  legal  title  along  with 
the  use.  And  thus  powers  became  one  of  the  most  common 
methods  of  utilizing  the  statute.^  An  owner  of  land,  for 
example,  conveys  it  to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use  of  A  for 
life,  with  power  in  A  Jto  appoint  the  subsequent  uses.  The 
Statute  of  Uses  at  once  gives  to  A  a  legal  life  estate ;  and  as 
donee  of  the  power  he  may  make  subsequent  estates  arise 
pretty  much  as  he  may  choose.  If  he  appoint  the  residue  of 
the  use  in  fee  to  his  youngest  son  (not  yet  in  being),  he  makes 
a  contingent  use ;  if  he  appoint  it  to  B,  to  take  effect  one  day 
after  A's  death,  he  makes  a  springing  use ;  and  if  he  appoint 
it  to  B  and  his  heirs,  but  if  C  return  from  Rome,  then  to  C  and 
his  heirs,  he  makes  a  shifting  use ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
instant  the  use  vests  in  the  appointee  the  statute  supplies  him 
with  the  legal  estate  "  in  the  same  quality,  manner^  form^  and 
condition^^  in  which  he  takes  the  use.^ 

§  627.  Powers  Collateral,  in  Gross,  Appendant.  — The  chief 
common-law  division  of  powers  is  into  collateral  powers  and 
those  not  collateral,  with  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  into  powers 
in  gross  and  powers  appendant ;  thus  making  three  prominent 
classes,  namely :  collateral^  in  gross j  and  appendant^  A  collat- 
eral power  is  one  owned  by  a  person  who  has  no  estate  in  the 
property ;  as  where  land  is  conveyed  to  X  and  his  heirs  for 
the  use  of  A  for  life,  with  power  in  B  to  appoint  the  residue  of 
the  use.  That  is,  the  power  is  conferred  upon  a  stranger  to  the 
title.  And  the  practical,  distinctive  feature  of  such  a  power  is 
that  the  donee  can  not  destroy  it  "  because  it  is  no  more  than 
a  bare  nomination ; "  he  can  execute  it  as  authorized,  but  can 
not  ordinarily  get  rid  of  it  in  any  other  way.*    A  power  in 

the  power  is  created,  whether  by  grant  or  by  devise;  and  the  word 
'grantee'  is  so  used  as  designating  the  person  in  whom  the  power  is 
vested,  whether  by  grant,  devise,  or  reservation."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  112, 
originally  1  R.  S.  738,  §  135.  This  change  in  nomenclature  was  un- 
called for,  and  has  probably  done  more  harm  than  good.  See  Chaplin 
on  Express  Trosts  &  Powers,  §  538. 

1  Sngd.  Pow.  11 ;  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  *  Edwards  v,  Sleater,  Hardr.  410, 

R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  362.  415,  —  Per  Hale,  Ch.  B. 

*  Wms.  R.  P.  p.  ♦295;  CoUumi  v,  *  Ibid.;  Bergen  v,  Bennett,  1   Cai. 

Wickwire,  162  Mass.  143.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  1,  15 ;  GUman  v.  BeU,  99 
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gross  is  one  owned  by  a  person  who  has  also  an  estate  in  the 
property ;  but  the  execution  of  the  power  will  not  affect  such 
estate ;  as  where  land  is  conveyed  to  X  and  his  heirs  for  the 
use  of  A  for  life,  with  power  in  A  to  appoint  the  residue  of  the 
use.  Here  A  has  a  power  that  is  not  collateral ;  it  is  coupled 
with  his  own  life  interest  in  the  land,  but  its  execution  will 
have  no  effect  on  that  life  interest^  A  power  is  appendant 
when  its  owner  has  also  an  interest  in  the  property,  which  will 
be  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  power ;  as  where  land  is 
conveyed  to  X  and  his  heirs  for  the  use  of  A  for  life,  with 
power  in  A  to  make  leases  of  the  use,  say  for  twenty-one 
years,  to  commence  when  made  —  "  commence  in  possession." 
The  execution  of  this  power  interferes  with  A's  interest  by 
passing  the  land  over  to  the  lessee.*  Before  execution,  either 
a  power  in  gross  or  one  that  is  appendant  —  and  most  readily 
the  latter  form — may  be  destroyed  wholly  or  partially  by  its 


owner.* 

§  628.  Importanoe  of  Powers  Appendant  to  make 
Powers  appendant  to  make  leases  have  always  been  of  great 
advantage  and  utility  to  life  tenants.  For  a  lease  made  by 
such  an  owner,  who  has  no  appended  power,  will  terminate  at 
his  death ;  and  is  therefore  precarious  and  difficult  to  make  to 
advantage.  But  if  by  virtue  of  an  added  power  he  can  make 
the  lease,  so  that  it  will  continue  during  the  period  specified 
though  he  may  die  in  the  meantime,  he  may  obtain  a  better 
tenant  and  generally  lease  to  more  advantage.^ 

Because  a  lease  so  made  may  continue  after  the  reversion 
has  passed  to  a  succeeding  owner,  and  so  its  existence  may  de- 
prive him  of  possession  for  a  time,  this  kind  of  power  is  usually 
given  with  careful  restrictions  as  to  how  it  shall  be  executed. 
The  most  common  and  important  of  these  are  that  the  lease 
shall  not  be  for  more  than  twenty -one  years  (three  lives),  and 
shall  commence  as  soon  as  made  (in  possession),  that  the  best 
rent  reasonably  obtainable   shall  be  reserved,  and  that  only 

ni.  144 ;  In  re  D'Angibsn,  L.  R.  15  Ch.  called  somedmes  powers  tppoiteiuuit. 

Div.  228.  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  *  31 6,  *  3 1 7. 

1  Sugd.  Pow.  114 ;  Leake,  387  ;  Wil.  •  Albany's  Case.  1  Rep.  107  a ;  Ed- 
son  V.  Tronp,  3  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  195,  236;  wards  v.  Sleater,  Hardr.  410,  415,  416; 
Smith  p.  Somes  (1896),  1  Ch.  250.  Smith   v.    Somes   (1896),   1   Ch.  250; 

^  The  donee  of  the  power  leases  the  Chance,  Pow.  §  3127  «f  seq. 
lue ;  and  the  Statute  of  Uses  takes  the  ^  Maondiell  9.  Manndrell,  10  Ves.  Jr. 

legal  estate  in  the  term  to  the  lessee.  246  b ;  Wilson  r.  Troup,  2  Cow.  (N.  Y.) 

Hardres,  410, 415 ;  Bergen  t;.  Bennett,  1  195, 236 ;  Cruise,  Dig.  dt.  zxxii.  ch.  xr. 
Cai.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  1, 15.    These  are  also 
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8uch  lands  shall  be  so  dealt  with  as  have  been  customarily  let^ 
In  those  states  in  which  powers  are  codified,  as  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  this  matter  is  partially  regulated  by 
statutes,  which  also  enable  the  life  owner  thus  to  lease  the 
legal  estate  directly .^  (a) 

§  629.  Powers  (General  and  Special,  Beneficial  and  in  Tnut.  — 
With  less  stress  laid  on  the  classes  produced,  the  common  law 
also  divided  powers  into  general  and  special  (or  particular), 
and  again  into  beneficial  and  in  trust.  When  the  donee  may 
appoint  as  great  an  estate  as  he  pleases  (up  to  a  fee  simple)  to 
any  one  whom  he  may  choose,  the  power  is  general;  when  he 
is  restricted  as  to  either  the  quantity  of  estate  which,  or  the 
persons  to  whom,  he  may  appoint,  it  is  spedaL^  When  the 
donee  may  appoint  the  property  to  himself  if  he  choose,  it  is 
beneficial;  when  he  can  not  do  this,  but  must  execute  it,  if  at  all, 
for  the  benefit  of  some  person  or  persons  other  than  himself,  it 
is  in  trust.^  Combining  these,  as  the  statutes  have  done  in 
states  like  New  York  where  powers  are  codified,  the  four  classes 
of  powers  that  emerge  are :  general-beneficial ;  general-in-trust ; 
special-beneficial ;  special-in-trust.  This  arrangement  of  powers 
can  be  best  understood  from  the  statutory  definitions,  such  as 
those  of  New  York,  which  are  quoted  in  the  note  below.  (J) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute,  dealing  with  the  legal  estate,  provides  that 
<*  A  special  and  limited  power  may  be  granted,  ...  to  a  tenant  for  life, 
of  the  real  property  embraced  in  the  power,  to  make  leases  for  not  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  and  to  commence  in  possession  during. his  life ;  and 
such  a  power  is  valid  to  authorize  a  lease  for  that  period,  but  is  void  as  to 
the  excess."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  123,  subd.  2,  originally  (all  but  the  last 
clause)  1  R.  S.  733,  §  87,  subd.  2.  See  also  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  135, 136 ;  1 
R.  S.  737,  §  130;  Bergen  v.  Bennett,  1  Cat  Cas.  1, 15;  Wilson  v.  Troup,  2 
Cow.  195,  236. 

(h)  The  New  York  code  classifies  powers  as  follows :    Real  Prop.  L. 

"  §  113.  —  A  power,  as  authorized  in  this  article,  is  either  general  or 
special,  and  either  beneficial  or  in  trust. 

*'  §  114.  —  A  power  is  general,  where  it  authorizes  the  transfer  or  en- 

1  See  these  and  other  favorite  reetxio-  *  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  eh.  547,  §§  123, 135, 

tioDs  explained  in  detail  in  Crnise,  Dig.  136;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1652. 

tit.  xxxii.  ch.  xv.    See  also  2  Blackst.  *  Co.    Lit     271  b ;    Wms.    R.    P. 

Com.  pp.  *317,*323.    If  the  life  owner  pp.  *304-*3l0. 

attempt  to  lease  for  a  longer  period  ^  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  * 317 -* 319;  1 

this  thns  permitted,  the  lease  is  void  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  248-252 ;   §  332, 

only  as  to  the  time  in  excess  of  that  supra, 
which  b  authorized.  Campbell  v.  Leach, 
<\.mbler,  740. 
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Powers  in  trust  were  dealt  with  above,  in  the  chapter  on  ex- 
press trusts ;  and  it  was  there  explained  that  the  radical  differ- 

oombTanoe  of  a  fee,  by  either  a  oonTeyance  or  a  will  of  or  a  charge  on  the 
propertf  embraced  in  Uie  power,  to  any  grantee  whatever. 

"  §  115.  —  A  power  is  special  where  either  : 

**  1.  The  persons  or  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the- 
property  under  the  power  is  to  be  made  are  designated :  or, 

**  2.  The  power  aathorizes  the  transfer  or  encumbrance,  by  a  convey- 
ance, wi]l,  or  charge,  of  any  estate  less  than  a  fee. 

'<  §  110.  —  A  general  or  special  power  is  beneficial,  where  no  person, 
other  than  the  grantee,  has,  by  the  term  of  its  creation,  any  interest  in  its 
execution.  A  beneficial  power,  general  or  special,  other  than  one  of  those 
specified  and  defined  in  this  article,  is  void. 

'*§  117.  — A  general  power  is  in  trust,  where  any  person  or  class  of 
persons,  other  than  the  grantee  of  the  power,  is  designated  as  entitled  to 
the  proceeds,  or  any  portion  of  the  proceeds,  or  other  benefits  to  result 
from  its  execution. 

"  §  118.  —  A  special  power  is  in  trust,  where  either, 

<*  1.  The  disposition  or  charge  which  it  authorizes  is  limited  to  be  made 
to  a  person  or  class  of  persons,  other  than  the  grantee  of  the  power;  or, 

*<  2.  A  person  or  class  of  persons,  other  than  the  grantee,  is  designated 
as  entitled  to  any  benefit,  from  the  disposition  or  charge  authorised  by  the 
power. 

*'  S  128.  A  special  beneficial  power  may  be  granted;  1.  To  a  married 
woman,  to  dispose,  during  the  marriage,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
her  husband,  of  any  estate  less  than  a  fee,  belonging  to  her,  in  the  property 
to  which  the  power  relates ;  or, 

*<  2.  To  a  tenant  for  life,  of  the  real  property  embraced  in  the  power,  to 
make  leases  for  not  more  than  twenty-one  years,  and  to  commence  in 
possession  during  his  life ;  and  such  a  power  is  valid  to  authorin  a  lease 
for  that  period  but  is  void  as  to  the  excess.  ** 

These  sections,  in  substance,  were  originally  1  R.  8.  782,  §§  7fi-79;  738, 
S§  87,  92,  and  784,  §§  94,  96.  An  illustration  of  each  of  the  four  resulting 
forms  of  powers  may  here  be  useful.  1.  General-beneficioL  —  A  grant  or 
devise  to  A  for  life,  with  power  to  B  to  appoint  the  residue  in  fee  simple  to 
any  one  whom  he  may  select  Hume  v.  Randall,  141  N.  Y.  499 ;  Matter  of 
Moehring,  154  N.  T.  423;  Roberts  t;.  Lewis,  153  U.  S.  867.  2.  General^ 
trust,  —  To  A  for  life,  with  power  to  B  to  sell  the  residue  in  fee  simple  to 
any  one  and  distribute  the  proceeds  among  the  children  of  C.  This  is  a 
peculiar  form.  B's  power  of  disposing  of  the  realty  is  general ;  and  the 
trust  element  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  must  dbpose  of  the  proceeds  for 
others.  Rassell  v.  Russell,  36  N.  Y.  581 ;  Garvey  v.  McDevitt,  72  N.  Y. 
556, 568 ;  Delaney  v.  McCormack,  88  N.  Y.  174 ;  Dana  v.  Murray,  122  N.  Y. 
604.  8.  Special-beneficial,  —  To  A,  a  married  woman,  with  power  to  her 
to  make  leases  of  the  land  or  dispose  of  it  for  life  without  Uie  consent  of 
her  husband ;  or  to  B  for  life,  with  power  to  make  leases  to  last  for  twenty- 
one  years.  The  first  subdivision  of  §  123  is  not  so  important  as  it  was 
before  a  married  woman  was  enabled  to  dispose  freely  of  her  property;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  it  does  not  prohibit  the  giving  to  her  of  a  beneficial 
power  to  dispose  of  any  interest  not  vested  in  her.    Cutting  o.  Cutting, 
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ence  between  a  trust  and  a  power  in  trust  is  that  a  trustee 
always  has  the  legal  estate,  while  the  donee,  as  such,  of  a  power 
in  trust  does  not.^  A  power  is  merely  a  right  to  dispose  of  a 
use,  or  of  the  legal  estate  by  virtue  of  statute ;  but  it  does  not 
confer  on  the  donee,  as  such,  any  estate. 

Creation  of  Power%. 

§  680.  How  created  generaUy.  —  No  technical  expressions 
nor  words  of  art  are  necessary  in  the  creation  of  powers.  They 
may  be  made  by  deed  or  will,  by  direct  grant  or  reservation,  by 
recital  or  covenant ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  the  intention  is 
clearly  expressed.*  They  may  arise  by  implication,  as  often 
occurs,  for  example,  from  the  nature  of  duties  imposed  by 
wills  on  trustees  or  executors.*  Thus,  if  a  will  simply  direct 
that  the  testator's  real  property  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  by  the  executors,  they 
are  impliedly  given  a  power  to  carry  out  the  instructions  as  to 
the  resJty.^  And  when  land  is  devised  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
in  fee  to  B  of  any  of  it  that  may  be  undisposed  of  by  A,  there 
is  an  implied  power  in  A  to  dispose  of  the  entire  property  for 
his  own  benefit.* 

A  power  may  be  created  by  any  person  capable  of  transfer- 
ring an  estate  in  the  property  to  be  affected  by  the  power.  And 
it  may  be  created  by  will ;  or  granted  or  reserved  by  any  instru- 
ment operating  inter  vivos^  which  is  sufficient  to  pass  an  estate 
in  the  property  to  be  affected.®  (a) 

86  N.  T.  622,  688;  Jackson  v.  Edwards,  7  Paige,  886,  22  Wend.  498; 
Bergen  v,  Bennett,  1  Cai.  Cas.  1,  16.  4.  Special-in-tnuU  —  To  A  for  life, 
with  power  to  B  to  divide  the  residue  among  the  children  of  C,  or  to  ap- 
point the  residue  for  life  to  any  one  of  A*s  children.  The  class  of  persons, 
or  the  estate,  or  both  are  restricted;  and  the  grantee  (B)  can  not  be 
benefited  by  his  execution  of  the  power.  Smith  t;.  Bowen,  85  N.  Y.  88, 89 ; 
Garvey  v.  McDeyitt,  72  N.  Y.  666,  668. 

(a)  The  New  York  statutes  express  these  principles  as  follows :  <<  A 
person  is  not  capable  of  granting  a  power,  who  is  not,  at  the  same  time, 

1  §  8dS,«iipm.  8ngd.  Pow.  115.    "The  creation,  exe- 

^  4   Kent's    Com.  p.  *dl9;  Sugd.  cntion,  and  destraction  of  powers,  all 

Pow.  lOS,  lOi.  depend  on  the  substantial  intention  of 

*  Cahill  o.  Bnssell,  140  N.  Y.  40S;  the  parties;  and  they  are  construed 
Matter  of  Gantert,  136  N.  Y.  106.  equitably  and  liberally  in  furtherance 

4  Ibid. ;  Boberts  o.  Lewis,  153  U.  S.  of   that   intention."     4    Kent's   Com. 

367 ;  Paine  v.  Barnes,  100  Mass.  470.  p.  «319. 

*  Darone  o.  Fanning,  S  Johns.  Ch.  *  Selden  o.  Vermilya,  3  N.  Y.  525, 
(N.  Y)  252 ;  Hale  o.  Hale,  137  Mass.  536 ;  Farwell,  Pow.  p.  6 ;  4  Kenf  s  Com. 
168 ;  Wood  v.  Hanmiond,  16  B.  I  98 ;  p.  *319 . 
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The  two  most  important  matters  associated  with  the  crea- 
tion of  powers  have  arisen,  the  one  from  testamentary  directions 
to  executors  to  dispose  of  real  property,  and  the  other  from  the 
conferring  of  absolute  authority  on  life  owners  to  dispose  of  the 
residue  of  the  estate  in  fee.  Each  of  these  calls  for  a  separate 
discussion. 

§  631.  Power  in  Bxeontors  to  dispose  of  Real  Property.  — 
In  their  efforts  to  ascertain  testators'  intent,  the  courts  bare 
sometimes  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  executors 
were  made  trustees,  or  were  merely  given  powers,  by  the 
various  expressions  used  in  wills  to  authorize  them  to  dispose 
of  real  property.  Typical  forms  of  such  expressions  are,  "  that 
my  executors  shall  sell ; "  "I  devise  my  land  to  my  executors 
to  sell ; ''  **  I  direct  that  my  land  shall  be  sold,"  or  "  shall  be 
sold  by  my  executors,"  etc.  It  was  quite  early  settled  that  only 
the  second  of  the  forms  quoted,  or  its  equivalent,  L  e., "  a  devise 
of  land  to  executors,"  makes  them  trustees ;  and,  where  this  is 
not  clearly  the  import  of  the  language  of  the  will,  a  power 
simply  is  created.^ 

But,  while  this  common-law  test  is  very  plain  in  theory,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  apply  in  construing  the  peculiar  language  of 
wills.  Because  of  such  difficulty,  and  in  conformity  to  their 
general  scheme  of  making,  when  possible,  all  authorities  to  deal 
with  realty  powers  rather  than  trusts,*  the  revisers  of  New  York 
(1830)  made  the  simple  test  whether  executors  who  are  em- 
powered to  sell  or  mortgage  real  property  are  also  expressly  or 
impliedly  authorized  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  until  the 
mortgage  or  sale  is  made.  If  so,  they  take  the  property  in 
trust.     Otherwise,  they  have  only  a  power,  (a) 

capable  of  transferring  an  interest  in  the  property  to  which  the  power  re- 
lates.'' **  A  power  may  be  granted  either:  1.  By  a  suitable  clause,  con- 
tained in  an  instrument  sufficient  to  pass  an  estate  in  the  real  property,  to 
which  the  power  relates;  or,  2.  By  a  devise  contained  in  a  will.  The 
grantor  in  a  conveyance  may  reserve  to  himself  any  power,  beneficial  or  iu 
trust,  Vi  ch  he  might  lawfully  grant  to  another;  and  a  power  thus  re- 
served, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  granted  to  another."  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  119, 120, 124, originally  1 R.  S. 
782,  §  76,  and  735,  §§  105,  106. 

(a)  The  statute  declares  that,  **  A  devise  of  real  property  to  an  execu- 
tor or  other  trustee,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  mortgage,  where  the  trustee 

1  Co.  Lit  lia  a,  181  b ;  1  8agd.  Pow.  *  See  note,  pp.  494, 496,  tiipro. 

p  129 ;  Yates  v.  Compton,  S  P.  Wms. 
808 ;  MoDcrief  v,  Ross,  50  N.  T.  431, 485. 
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§  632.  Qeneral,  Beneficdal  Power  in  a  Life  Tenant  to  appoint 
the  Fee  Simple.  —  When  one  has  a  life  estate  in  real  property, 
and  also  a  general  power  to  dispose  of  the  residue  in  fee,  he 
may  so  readily  become  the  absolute  owner  by  executing  the 
power  in  favor  of  himself  that  the  question  early  arose, 
is  he  not  to  be  treated  as  the  owner  in  fee  simple  as  soon  as 
such  interest  and  power  become  his  ?  The  answer  was,  No, 
unless  the  testator  evinces  a  wish  that  he  shall  own  a  fee,  —  a 
power  is  thus  created,  that  remains  distinct  from  his  estate.^ 
But  in  such  cases  the  curious  result  has  been  worked  out  in 
equity  that,  as  soon  as  he  executes  his  power  and  appoints  the 
fee,  whether  the  appointment  is  to  himself  or  to  another 
person,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  fee 
so  far  as  his  creditors  are  concerned.  Thus,  if  land  be  con- 
veyed to  X  and  his  heirs,  for  the  use  of  A  for  life,  with  power 
in  A  to  appoint  the  residue  of  the  use  in  fee  to  any  one ;  so  long 
as  A  has  not  executed  his  power,  his  creditors  can  not  reach 
any  interest  in  the  land  except  his  life  estate ;  but  if  he  execute 
the  power,  even  though  in  doing  so  he  attempt  to  give  the 
remainder  to  B,  then  in  equity  A's  creditors  may  reach  the 
entire  fee  simple  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  to  them.^ 
The  principle  is  that,  if  he  execute  the  power  at  all,  he  ought  to 
do  80  in  favor  of  his  creditors;  and,  regarding  that  as  done 
which  ought  to  be  done,  equity  treats  his  appointment  as  mak- 
ing the  fee  available  for  them. 

This  result  is  an  anomaly  in  the  common  law ;  as  is  also  the 
further  technical  distinction  that  by  deed,  but  not  by  ivilly  a 
general  power  of  appointment  may  be  made  to  coexist  (with- 
out extinguishment)  even  with  an  absolute  fee  in  the  donee  of 
the  power.^  Therefore,  in  such  states  as  New  York,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  law  of  powers  is  codi- 

is  not  also  empowered  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  shall  not  vest  any 
estate  in  him;  but  the  trust  shall  be  valid  as  a  power,  and  the  real  prop- 
erty shall  descend  to  the  heirs,  or  pass  to  the  devisees  of  the  testator, 
subject  to  the  execution  of  the  power."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  77,  originally 
1  R.  S.  729,  S  56.  See  Konvalinka  v.  Schlegel,  104  N.  Y.  125 ;  Chamber- 
Iain  0.  Taylor,  105  N.  Y.  185;  Hubbard  v.  Housley,  48  App.  Div.  129;  pp. 
491,  495,  supra, 

1  Bradlj  v.  Westcott,  13  Yes.  445,  162  Mass.  143;  Eiefel  v.  Eeppler,  173 

453;  Liefe  v.  Saltingstone,  1  Mod.  189;  Pa.  St.  181. 

1  Sagd.  Pow.  pp.  120-124 ;  4  Kent's  ^  Maandrell  v.  Maandrell,  10  Yes. 

Com.  p.  *  319.  246  b,  255;  1  Sagd.  Pow.  121 ;  QreenL 

*  Ibid. ;    Clapp   v.  Ingraham,    126  Craise,  Dig.  tit.  zxxiL  eh.  xix.  §§  28, 

Mass.  200.    See  Collins  v,  Wickwire,  29,  note. 
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fied,  the  general  effect  of  the  statutes  has  been  to  abolish  these 
anomalies  and  to  provide  that  he  who  has  an  absolute,  bene- 
ficial power  of  disposing  of  property  in  fee  simple,  whether 
he  has  any  other  right,  interest,  or  estate  in  it  or  not,  and 
without  any  execution  of  the  power,  is  regarded  as  the  owner 
in  fee  simple,  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  his  creditors,  pur- 
chasers, and  encumbrancers ;  and,  when  there  is  no  gift  over 
dependent  on  his  failure  to  execute  the  power,  he  is  the  owner 
in  fee  in  all  respects.^  When  New  York  land,  for  example, 
is  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  and  he  is  also  given  "  an  absolute 
power  of  disposition,  not  accompanied  by  a  trust,"  —  so  that 
in  his  lifetime  he  may  dispose  of  the  fee  for  his  own  benefit, 
—  he  may  at  once  (before  any  execution  of  his  power)  sell  it 
in  fee  simple,  or  mortgage  it,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  his  credi- 
tors in  satisfaction  of  his  debts.^  And  the  same  result  would 
follow,  if  he  were  given  such  an  absolute  power,  to  be  executed 
by  will  or  deed,  and  no  estate,  or  any  other  estate  than  one 
for  life.'  But  this  does  not  give  him  an  absolute  fee /or  all  pur- 
poieSy  except  where  the  property  is  not  given  over  to  another, 
^^  in  case  the  power  of  absolute  disposition  is  not  executed,  and 
the  property  is  not  sold  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts."  That  is, 
a  grant  or  devise  of  such  a  power  to  A,  but  at  his  death,  if  he 
fail  to  execute  the  power,  the  land  to  go  to  B,  will  pass  the 
land  to  B  at  A's  death,  unless  A  executes  the  power,  or  the 
property  is  taken  by  his  creditors ;  but  a  gift  of  such  a  power 
to  A,  without  any  limitation  over  to  B,  gives  A  an  absolute  fee 
simple  for  all  purpoieSj  —  so  that,  for  illustration,  it  may 
descend  to  his  heirs  at  his  death.^  These  statutes  are  ex- 
haustive, and  must  be  studied  in  detail  for  the  nice  distinc- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  construing  them,  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statntes  are  as  follows:  Real  Prop.  L.  "  §  125.  ~ 
Where  the  grantor  in  a  oonyeyance  reserves  to  himself  for  his  own  benefit, 
an  absolute  power  of  revocation,  he  is  to  be  still  deemed  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  estate  conveyed,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  creditors  and  pur- 
chasers are  concerned.''  **  {  129.  —  Where  an  absolute  power  of  disposi- 
tion, not  accompanied  by  a  trust,  is  given  to  the  owner  of  a  particular 

1  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  647,  f  §  125, 129-  578 ;  Matter  of  Moehring,   154  N.  T. 

139,  139,  142, 144;  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  423;  Forgo  v.  Sqoiers,  154  N.  Y.  250, 

L.  f  1656.  258;  Roberta  v.  Lewis,  153  U.  S.  367, 

s  Jackson  v.  Edwards,  7  Paige  (N.  375. 
Y.),  386,  400,  401,  22  Wend.  498  ;  Cat-  «  Taggart  o.  Murray,  53  N.  Y.  223, 

ting  p.   Catting,  86  N.  Y.  522,  534;  238 ;  Jennings  p.  Conboy,  73  N.  Y.  230 ; 

Ackerman  o.  Qorton,  67  N.  Y.  63.  Swarthout  v.  Ranier,  143  N.  Y.  499. 

s  Deegan  v.  Wade,  144  N.  Y.  573, 
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Execution  of  Powers* 

§  683.  Who  are  able  to  execute  Powers.  —  The  donee  of  a 
power,  in  executing  it,  i.  e.,  in  doing  what  it  authorizes  him  to 
do,  acts  as  the  mere  agent  or  instrument  of  the  donor.     What 

estate  for  life  or  for  years,  such  estate  is  changed  into  a  fee  al)solute  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  creditors,  purchasers,  and  encumbrancers,  but 
subject  to  any  future  estates  limited  thereon,  in  case  the  power  of  absolute 
disposition  is  not  executed,  and  the  property  is  not  sold  for  the  satisfaction 
of  debts.*'  <*  §  130.  —  Where  a  like  power  of  disposition  is  given  to  a 
person  to  whom  no  particular  estate  is  limited,  such  person  also  takes  a 
fee,  subject  to  any  future  estates  that  may  be  limited  thereon,  but  abso- 
lute in  respect  to  creditors,  purchasers,  and  encumbrancers."  *'  §  131. 
—  Where  such  a  power  of  disposition  is  given,  and  no  remainder  is  limited 
on  the  estate  of  the  grantee  of  the  power,  such  grantee  is  entitled 
to  an  absolute  fee.''  '*  §  182.  —  Where  a  general  and  beneficial  power 
to  devise  the  inheritance  is  given  to  a  tenant  for  life,  or  for  years,  such 
tenant  is  deemed  to  possess  an  absolute  power  of  disposition  within  the 
meaning  of  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  three  sections.*' 
"  §  133.  —  Every  power  of  disposition  by  means  of  which  the  grantee  is 
enabled,  in  his  lifetime,  to  dispose  of  the  entire  fee  for  his  own  benefit 
is  deemed  absolute."  *<  §  139.  —  A  special  and  beneficial  power  is  liable 
to  the  claims  of  creditors  in  the  same  manner  as  other  interests  that  cannot 
be  reached  by  execution ;  and  the  execution  of  the  power  may  be  ad- 
judged for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  entitled."  '*  §  142.  —  The  execu- 
tion, wholly  or  partly,  of  a  trust  power  may  be  adjudged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors  or  assignees  of  a  person  entitled  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  trust, 
to  compel  its  execution,  where  his  interest  is  assignable."  <<§  144. — 
A  beneficial  power,  and  the  interest  of  every  person  entitled  to  compel 
the  execution  of  a  trust  power,  shall  pass,  respectively,  to  a  trustee  or 
committee  of  the  estate  of  the  person  in  whom  the  power  or  interest  is 
vested,  or  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors."  These,  in  substance, 
were  originaUy  1  R.  S.  733,  §  86 ;  732,  §§  81,  82;  783,  §§  83-85 ;  734,  §  93; 
735,  §§  103, 104,  respectively. 

Real  Prop.  L.  §  133,  here  quoted,  is  to  be  carefully  noted  as  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  '*  an  absolute  power  of  disposition."  And  see  Cutting  t7. 
Cutting,  86  N.  Y.  522,  534.  <'  Where  a  grantee  of  an  estate  for  life  takes 
also  a  power  to  alien  in  fee  to  any  person  by  will,  and  no  other  person 
than  the  grantee  of  the  power  has,  by  the  terms  of  its  creation,  any  interest 
in  its  execution,  the  power  is  a  general  beneficial  one,"  and  the  grantee 
can  convey  in  fee  by  deed,  although  the  instrument  creating  the  life 
estate  and  the  power  attempted  to  restrain  and  prohibit  any  conveyance 
by  deed.  Deegan  v.  Wade,  144  N.  Y.  573,  578;  Hume  v.  RandaU,  141 
N.  Y.  499,  505 ;  Matter  of  Moehring,  154  N.  Y.  423,  427;  Roberts  v.  Lewis, 
153  U.  S.  367,  875. 

Mr.  Chaplin  has  given,  inter  oZta,  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
effects  of  these  statutes,  when  under  any  of  them  the  grantee  takes  a  fee : 
1.  <*  As  to  purchasers,  the  donee  holds  a  fee ;  he  may  convey  an  absolute 
estate,  and  as  the  power  is  purely  beneficial,  he  is  absolutely  entitled  to 
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he  does  is  in  theory  done  by  the  donor  through  him  ss  an 
instrumentality.^  For  this  reason,  a  power  may  be  executed 
at  common  law,  not  only  by  one  who  could  convey  the  prop- 
erty if  it  were  his  own,  but  also  by  other  persons  of  suflScient 
mental  ability,  such  as  a  married  woman  or  an  infant  sui  juris? 
Before  the  modern  married  women's  legislation,  a  power  was 
the  most  available  means  of  disposing  of  her  property  by  z,femt 
covert.  Owning  the  land  and  also  a  power  emanating  from 
the  donor,  she  could  convey  it,  because  it  was  }d%  act  by  her  as 
an  instrument,  (a) 

§  634.  By  whom  Powers  most  be  executed  —  Their  Delegation. 
—  The  general  rule  is  that  a  power  must  be  executed  by  the 
donee  personally ;  and,  when  there  are  two  or  more  donees,  by 
all  of  them  personally.  The  donees  of  a  power  are  the  instru- 
ment of  the  donor ;  and  ordinarily  the  instrument  that  he 
selects  must  act,  and  all  of  it  must  act.'    The  donor,  however, 

the  proceeds."  2.  *'  As  to  encumbrancers  and  creditors,  he  holds  a  fee,  and 
they  may  proceed,  in  respect  thereto,  as  if  the  fee  were  (as  it  is,  in  their 
favor)  absolute."  3.  '^  If  the  power  is  not  exercised,  and  if  the  property 
is  not  sold  for  the  satisfaction  of  dehts,  then  any  remainder  dnly  limited 
takes  effect."  ...  4.  *' In  all  cases,  where  sach  (i.  e.,  absolute  and 
beneficial)  a  power  of  disposition  is  given,  and  no  remainder  is  limited  on 
the  estate  of  the  grantee  of  the  power,  such  grantee  is  entitled  to  an  abso- 
lute fee."  Chaplin,  Express  Trusts  &  Powers,  pp.  456,  457.  See  also 
the  New  York  authorities  cited  in  connection  with  text  on  this  topic,  i.  e., 
§  632,  twpra.  These  rules  for  making  a  general  and  beneficial  power 
equiyalent  to  an  absolute  fee  do  not  apply  as  long  as  the  power  is  affected 
by  any  condition  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  They  apply  only  when 
the  power  is  absolutely  vested.  Real  Prop.  L.  §  134,  which  in  1886  first 
put  into  statutory  form  the  law  as  it  had  previously  existed.  Van  Axte 
r.  Fisher,  117  N.  Y.  401,  403. 

(a)  In  New  York,  an  infant  has  not  been  able  effectually  to  execute 
a  power  since  1830.  For  the  statute  provides  that :  '*  A  power  may  be 
vested  in  any  person  capable  in  law  of  holding,  but  cannot  be  exercised 
by  a  person  not  capable  of  transferring  real  property."  Real  Prop.  L. 
§  121,  originally  1  R.  S.  735,  §§  109,  111.  See  Temple  v.  Hawley,  1  Sand. 
Ch.  153.  But  the  following  section,  Real  Prop.  L.  §  122,  provides  that : 
'*  A  general  and  beneficial  power  may  be  given  to  a  married  woman,  to 
dispose,  during  her  marriage,  and  without  concurrence  of  her  husband,  of 
real  property  conveyed  or  devised  to  her  in  fee."  And  the  capacity  of  a 
feme  covert  to  execute  any  kind  of  a  power  is  now  practically  unquestioned. 
See  Wright  o.  TaUmadge,  15  N.  Y.  807  ;  Leavitt  v.  PeU,  25  N.  Y.  474. 

1  1  Sagd.  Pow.  p.  242.  Breit  v.  Yeaton,  101  HI.  242;  1  Sagd. 

s  Ladd  9.  Ladd,  8  How.  (49  U.  S.)  9,  Pow.  pp.  148-155. 
27 ;  LeaviU  r.  Pell,  25  N.  Y.  474  \  Inrt  »  Montefiore  ».  Browne,  7  H.  L.  Css. 

D'Angibaa,  L.  B.   15   Ch.  Div.  228;  241,261;  Wmslow  v.  Bait.  &  O.  B.  Ca, 
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may  modify  this  requirement,  by  clearly  indicating  when  and 
how  the  authority,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  be  exercised  by 
less  than  all  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is  conferred.^ 

So,  while  the  general  rule  forbids  the  delegation  of  powers 
—  delegatus  non  potest  delegare^ — yet  a  power  that  is  general 
in  character,  or  amounts  to  absolute  ownership,  and  reposes  no 
personal  confidence  in  the  donee,  may  be  delegated  by  him.^ 
What  the  courts  mean  by  the  common  statement  that  a  power 
can  not  be  delegated  is  that  any  judgment  or  discretion  required 
to  be  exercised  by  the  donee  can  not  be  transferred  to  another. 
But  when  this  element  is  not  involved,  and  the  power  can  be 
as  well  executed  by  one  sound-minded  person  as  by  another, 
it  may  be  delegated.^  Or,  being  given  to  a  trustee,  such  a 
power  may  be  executed  by  a  substituted  trustee.*  So,  merely 
ministerial  acts  connected  with  the  execution  of  powers  may 
be  entrusted  by  the  donees  to  other  persons.  And,  when  a 
donee  in  whom  special  confidence  is  reposed  has  duly  exercised 
the  judgment  or  discretion  required  of  him,  he  may  employ 
others  to  carry  out  what  he  has  decided  shall  be  done.  Hav- 
ing a  power  to  sell  land,  for  example,  and  having  decided  to 
sell  it  for  a  certain  sum,  he  may  properly  authorize  his  at- 
torney to  carry  out  and  close  the  sale  accordingly.^ 

§  635.  Survival  of  Powers.  —  Powers  coupled  with  an  inter- 
est in  the  property,  such  for  example  as  a  power  of  sale  given 
to  a  mortgagee,  or  powers  coupled  with  a  trust  duty,  may 
usually  be  executed  by  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  the  several 
donees,  in  case  some  of  them  die  or  become  incapacitated.® 

188  U.  S.  646 ;  Doolitde  v.  Lewis,  7  the  wiU  annexed.    Greenland  v,  Wad- 
Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  45;   Cmise,  Dig.  deU,  116  N.  Y.  234;  Clifford  v.  Monell, 
tit.  xxxii.  ch.  xviL  §§  74,  75 ;  1  Peny  22  N.  T.  App.  Div.  470. 
on  Trnsts,  §  294.  ^  Ibid.;  Lahej  o.  Eortright,  132  N. 

1  Wilder  »..Ranney,  95  N.  Y.  7;  Y.  450;  Boutelle  v.  City  Sav.  Bk.,  17 

Neel  o.   Beach,  92  Pa.   St.  221.    An  B.  L  781. 

iUnstration  is  a  power  given  to  be  exe-  ^  Gates  o.  Dudgeon,  173  N.  Y.  426. 

cnted  by  the  donee  "or  his  assigns/*  •  Ca  Lit.  112  b;  Peter  w.  Beverly, 

Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xxxii.  ch.  xvii.  §§  77,  10  Pet  (35  U.  S.)  532;  Osgood  r.  Frank- 

78.  lin,  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  1,  20 ;  Taber 

«  Crooke   r.   County  of  Kings,  97  v.  Willetts,  37  N.  Y.  Supp.  233 ;  Sites 

N.  Y.  421 ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xxxii.  ch.  v.  Eldredge,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  632 ;  Wilkin- 

xvil  §§  79-84.  son  v.  Buist,  124  Pa.  St.  253 ;  Benneson 

*  FarweU,    Pow.    (2d    ed.)  p.   445.  v.  Savage,  130  BL  352.    And  it  has 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  a  been  shown  that  a  power  of  sale  an- 

power  with  personal  confidence  given  to  nexed  to  a  mortgage  now  usually  passes 

an  executor  terminates  at  his  death,  with  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage, 

when  no  such  confidence  exists  it  ordi-  §  493,  supra. 
narily  passes  to  an  administrator  with 
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Thej  act  wholly  or  partially  for  themselves,  or  in  performance 
of  a  moral  obligation ;  and  those  who  can  act  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  Other  powers,  such,  for  illustration,  as  an  authority 
given  to  executors  to  sell  land,  are  more  readily  destroyed  hj 
>  the  disability  or  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  donees.  Here  the 
common  law  distinguishes  between  a  power  conferred  upon 
the  donees  nominatim^  i.  e.,  by  naming  them  individually,  and 
one  given  to  them  as  a  class.  When  the  donation  is  of  the 
former  kind,  as  "  to  A,  B,  and  C,"  or  "  to  my  executors  (or 
trustees,  etc.X  A,  B,  and  0,"  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  or 
his  permanent  inabihty  to  act  for  any  cause,  terminates  the 
powcr.^  But  when  it  is  of  the  latter  kind,  as  "  to  my  execu- 
tors," without  naming  them  individually,  or  "  to  my  trustees," 
or  "  to  the  children  of  A,"  the  power  survives  as  long  as  two 
or  more  of  tlie  donees  remain  —  while  the  class  as  such  can 
still  be  said  to  exist' 

With  regard  to  executors,  this  distinction  has  been  every- 
where somewhat  changed  by  legislation.  The  statute  21  Hen. 
Vni.  ch.  4,  by  which  the  executor  or  executors  who  qualify 
may  execute  a  power  of  sale  though  others  named  refuse  to 
take  the  office,  has  been  uniformly  re-enacted  or  adopted  in 
this  country.^  And  the  general  rule  here  may  be  said  to  be  that 
a  power  of  sale  given  to  executors  may  be  executed  by  those 
of  them  who  accept  and  enter  upon  their  duties  as  such ;  and 
when  any  interest  legal  or  equitable  in  the  property  is  also 
vested  in  them,  as  when,  for  example,  they  are  made  testa- 
mentary trustees,  it  may  be  executed  by  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  those  who  so  take  the  ofiice.'  And  in  New  York,  and 
possibly  some  other  states,  the  statute  provides  that,  if  one  or 
more  of  the  donees  of  any  power  die  before  its  execution,  it 
may  be  executed   by  the  survivor  or  survivors.*  (a)     Such 

(a)  The  statute  of  27  Hen.  YIII.  oh.  4,  was  re-enacted  by  the  early 
legislation  of  New  York  (2  Jones  &  Var.  96 ;  2  R.  L.  366),  and  now,  some- 
what amplified,  is  in  two  distinct  statutes — Code  Civ.  Fro.  §  2642,  and 

1  Co.  Lit.  113  a,  HargraTe't  note;  In  re  Murphy's  Estate,  184  Pa.  St 310; 

Peter  v.  Beverly,  10  Pet  (35  U.  8.)  532,  1  Perrj  on  Trusts,  §  294. 
564 ;  Sinclair  v.  Jackson,  8  Cow.  (N.  T.)  *  N.  Y.  R.  8.  (9th ed.)  p.  1881  (2  R.  8. 

543,  554;  Glover  v.  StiUsoD,  56  Conn.  109),  §  55;  4  Kenfs  Com.  p.   *326, 

316.  note  (d).    See  Lippincott  v.  WikotS,  54 

*  Ibid. ;  KUee  v.  Stevens,  4  Denio  N.  J.  £q.  107 ;  O'Ronrke  v.  Sherwia. 

(N.  T.),  399 ;  Bradford  v.  Monks,  132  156  Pa.  St  285. 

Mass.  405  ;  Chandler  v.  Bider,  102  Mass.  «  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  { 146 ;  N.  T. 

268 ;  Boatelle  o.  City  Sav.  Bk.,  17  R.  L  Code  Civ.  Pro.  $  2642. 
781 ;  Weimar  i;.  Path,  43  N.  J.  L.  1 ; 
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statutes,  however,  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  undoubted 
right  of  a  donor  to  specify  clearly  by  whom  and  under  what 
conditions  he  intends  that  the  power  shall  or  shall  not  be 
executed.^ 

§  636.  Exeotition  with  the  Consent  of  PexBons  other  than  the 
Donees.  —  Not  only  may  a  power  be  given  to  several  donees, 
thus  making  all  of  them  the  one  instrument  of  the  donor,  but 
it  may  also  be  conferred  on  one  or  more  donees,  not  to  be 
executed,  however,  without  the  consent  of  the  donor,  or  of  one 
or  more  third  parties.  Such  a  requirement  must  be  strictly 
complied  with,  in  order  to  make  a  valid  execution  of  the  power. 
And  the  death  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  whose  consent  is 
so  required,  per  «€,  terminates  the  power,  because  it  makes  its 

R.  S.  (9th  ed.)  p.  1881  (2  R.  S.  109),  §  55.  The  substance  of  the  first  of 
these  is  that,  where  power  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  real  property  is  given 
to  executors,  as  such,  or  as  trustees,  or  as  executors  and  trustees,  if  any 
neglect  to  qualify,  the  power  may  be  executed  by  those  who  do  qualify. 
And  the  substance  of  the  second  is  that,  when  realty  is  devised  to  execu- 
tors to  be  sold,  or  is  ordered  to  be  sold  by  them,  if  any  of  them  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assume  the  execution  of  the  will,  those  who  do  assume  it  may 
execute  the  power.  And  then  the  Real  Property  Law  adds,  generally : 
**  §  146.  Where  a  power  is  vested  in  two  or  more  persons,  all  must  unite 
in  its  execution;  but  if  before  its  execution,  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  dies,  the  power  may  be  executed  by  the  survivor  or  survivors." 
The  section  last  quoted  was  originally  1  R.  S.  785,  §  112.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  saves  the  power  in  no  case  except  that  of  the  death  of  one  or 
more  of  the  donees.  Herriott  o.  Prime,  87  Hun,  95.  None  of  these  pro- 
visions in  terms  saves  a  power  of  sale  once  vested  in  executors,  some  of 
whom  resign  or  are  removed ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  intended  to 
do  so.  But  there  are  some  judicial  utterances  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
intended  to  cover  such  cases,  and  others  that  the  court  may  fill  such  a 
vacancy  and  its  donee  may  act  with  those  named  by  the  testator  who  have 
qualified.  See  In  re  Van  Wyck,  1  Barb.  Ch.  565  ;  Fleming  v.  Burnham, 
100  N.  Y.  1 ;  Chaplin  on  Express  Trusts  and  Powers,  §§  638-638.  There  is 
also  an  important  dictum  that,  if  power  of  sale  be  given  to  ''executors 
hereinafter  named,"  this  is  the  same  as  if  the  testator  said  the  power  was 
to  belong  ♦*  to  the  persons  whom  I  have  hereinafter  named  as  executors;  ** 
hence  they  do  not  take  the  power  *'as  executors,"  but  as  individuals,  and 
any  of  them  named  who  do  not  qualify  must  nevertheless  join  in  execut- 
ing the  power,  or  it  will  not  be  validly  executed.  Dominick  v.  Michael, 
4  Sand.  374.  Contra,  Madden  v.  Madden,  23  L.  R.  Ir.  167,  172.  See,  also, 
Royce  v.  Adams,  123  N.  Y.  402;  Greenland  t?.  Waddell,  116  N.  Y.  234; 
Mott  V.  Ackerman,  92  N.  Y.  539;  Conklin  v.  Egerton,  Adm.,  21  Wend. 
430;  Taylor  v.  Morris,  1  N.  Y.  341;  Leggett  v.  Hunter,  19  N.  Y.  445. 

1  Eissam  v.  Dierkes,  49  N.  Y.  602 ;  v.  Prime,  87  Hun  (N.  Y.),  95  ;  Hunter 
Fleming  v.  Burnham,  100  N.  Y.  1 ;  r.  Anderson,  152  Pa.  St.  386;  Robin- 
Wilder  V,  Ranney,  95  N.  Y.  7 ;  Herriott      son  v,  Allison,  74  Ala.  254. 
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execution  impossible.  In  the  absence  of  modifying  statutes, 
there  is  no  case  in  which  consent  of  the  survirors  can  then 
save  or  restore  the  power,  unless  such  an  emergency  is  provided 
for  in  its  creation.^ 

Since  the  first  day  of  October,  1896,  the  statute  law  of 
New  York  has  been  such  that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  or 
more  (less  than  all)  of  those  whose  consent  is  required,  "  the 
consent  of  the  survivor  or  survivors  is  sufficient,  unless  other- 
wise prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  power."  *  (a) 

§  637.  Formalltiae  Requisite  to  Valid  Bxeontioii.  —  When  no 
mode  of  executing  the  power  is  prescribed  in  its  creation,  it 
may  be  executed  by  deed  or  will,  or  any  other  writing.  But, 
when  the  donor  designates  the  instrument  to  be  used,  it  must 
be  executed  by  that  instrument  A  power  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  will  can  not  be  executed  by  deed,  and  when  directed 
to  be  executed  by  deed  it  can  not  be  executed  by  will.*  The 
common  law  is  also  very  stringent  in  requiring  that  all  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  the  donor  for  the  execution  of  a 
power  shall  be  complied  with.  No  matter  how  numerous, 
whimsical,  or  unessential  in  themselves  they  may  be,  they  must 

(a)  New  York  Real  Prop.  L.  §  154,  which  in  full  is  as  follows: 
**  Where  the  consent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  the  execution  of  a 
power  is  requisite,  all  must  consent  thereto;  but  if,  before  its  execu- 
tion, one  or  more  of  them  die,  the  consent  of  the  survivor  or  survivors 
is  sufficient,  unless  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  power.** 
The  last  clause  of  this  is  new,  and  took  effect  Oct.  1,  1896,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Real  Property  Law.  See  §  301.  Section  153  of  the  same  act, 
which  was  originally  in  substance  1  R.  S.  736,  §  122,  also  requires  the 
consent  to  be  expressed  in  the  instrument  executing  the  power,  or  in  a 
certificate  thereon,  subscribed  by  the  person  consenting,  and,  in  order  to 
be  recorded,  acknowledged  the  same  as  a  deed.  Under  these  statutes,  the 
death  of  all  the  persons  required  to  consent  will  still  end  the  power,  un- 
less the  donor  provides  otherwise.  Kissam  t;.  Dierkes,  49  N.  T.  602; 
Gulick  V.  Griswold,  14  App.  Div.  85.  And  the  donor  may  still,  by  explicit 
language,  make  the  consent  of  any  one  or  more  of  them  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  its  valid  execution.  Perry  v,  Tynen,  22  Barb.  137 ;  Correll 
V.  Lauterbach,  14  Misc.  469.  See  Hoyt  v.  Hoyt,  85  N.  Y.  142 ;  Chaplin 
on  Express  Trusts  and  Powers,  §§  641-643. 

1  Hawkins  v,  Kemp,  S  East,  410;  Cowp.  260;    Matter  of  Gardner,  140 

Barber  r.  Gary,  11   N.  T.  397,  400;  N.  Y.  122;  WUks  v.  Boms,  60  Md.  64. 

1  Sogd.  Few.  253.  A  power  not  directed  to  be  executed  by 

3  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  153, 154,  will  may  be  executed  by  deed,  though 

301.  it  is  not  to  take  efflBct  till  the  donee's 

»  Wright  t?.  Wakeford,  17  Ves.  454  death.    In  re  Jackson's  Will,  L.  B.  13 

a;   Earl   of   Darlington  v.  Pnlteney,  Ch.  Div.  189. 
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all  be  fulfilled;  for  "the  person  who  creates  the  power  has 
the  undoubted  right  to  create  what  checks  he  pleases  to  im- 
pose, to  guard  against  a  tendency  to  abuse."  ^  And,  at  com- 
mon law,  one  unfortunate  result,  among  others,  of  the  courts' 
excessive  strictness  in  this  regard  was  that  a  power  other- 
wise good,  but  directing  any  unimportant  illegal  formality,  or 
the  use  of  an  insufficient  instrument  in  its  execution,  was 
entirely  void.^ 

The  rule  still  remains  everywhere  that  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment (deed  or  will)  prescribed  by  the  donor  must  be  used ; 
and  that,  when  he  fails  to  specify  the  kind,  any  writing  that 
can  pass  the  estate  is  sufficient.  But  the  rigid  exactness  as 
to  "  accumulative  ceremonies,"  as  they  have  been  styled,  has 
caused  remedial  legislation  in  England  and  in  many  of  the 
United  States.^  In  States  with  codes  similar  to  that  of  New 
York,  the  general  results  of  the  statutes  are  that  the  power 
must  be  executed  by  an  instrument  sufficient  to  pass  the 
estate,  if  the  donee  were  its  actual  owner ;  the  power  itself  is 
good  though  some  negligible,  invalid  formality  may  be  pre- 
scribed, merely  nominal  and  unessential  conditions  may  be 
disregarded,  and  no  formalities  of  execution,  though  ordered 
by  the  donor,  need  be  observed,  "  in  addition  to  those  which 
would  be  sufficient  by  law  to  pass  the  estate."  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statutes,  Real  Prop.  L.,  declare  that:  **  §  145.  A 
power  can  be  executed  only  by  a  written  instrument,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  estate,  or  interest,  intended  to  pass  under  the 
power,  if  the  person  executing  the  power  were  the  actual  owner." 
**  §  147.  Where  a  power  to  dispose  of  real  property  is  confined  to  a  dis- 
position by  devise  or  will,  the  instrument  must  be  a  written  will,  executed 
as  required  by  law.  §  148.  Where  a  power  is  confined  to  a  disposition 
by  grant,  it  cannot  be  executed  by  will,  although  the  disposition  is  not 
intended  to  take  effect  until  after  the  death  of  the  person  executing  the 
power.  §  149.  Where  the  grantor  of  a  power  has  directed  or  author- 
ized it  to  be  executed  by  an  instrument  not  sufficient  in  law  to  pass  the 

1  4  Eenf  8  Com.  p.  *  330.    In  the  practically  overruled.    Bordett  v.  Spils- 

great  leading  case  of  Wright  v.  Wake-  bury,  6  Man.  &  G.  386 ;  Ladd  v.  Ladd, 

ford,  17  Yes.  454  a,  this  doctrine  was  8  How.  (49  U.  S.)  9,  30,  40;  4  Kent's 

poshed  to  the  extreme  of  making  an  Com.  p.  *330,  note  (c). 
execution  invalid,  where  the  donor  re-  ^1  Sngd.  Pow.  250 ;  1  Chance,  Fow. 

quired   it  to  be  done    by   a   writing  810. 

^  under  hand  and  seal  attested  by  wit-  '  Stat.  1  Vict.  ch.  26,  applicable  only 

nesses,"  and  this  was  done,  bnt  the  to  wills ;  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  145, 

executing  deed   did  not  contain  any  147-152 ;  1  Stim.Amer.  Stat.  L.  §§1658, 

statement  that  it  was  attested  by  wit-  1659. 
nesses.    Bnt   this   decision   has    been 
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§  638.  Powers  most  be  etriotly  executed.  —  The  common- 
law  exactness  as  to  the  instrument  and  formalities  to  be 
employed  in  the  execution  of  powers,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  simply  one  of  the  prominent  outcroppings  of 
the  universal  underlying  rule  of  stringency  in  regard  to  them. 
The  intentions  of  the  donor  of  a  power,  as  to  the  manner, 
time,  and  conditions  of  its  execution,  must  be  scrupulously 
observed  and  carried  out ;  or  the  result  is  that  it  is  not  exe- 
cuted at  all.  The  donees  are  his  instrument ;  and  his  wish,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  legal  and  unaffected  by  statute,  must  be  their 
only  guide.  The  books  and  cases  abound  with  illustrations  of 
this  fundamental  principle,  (a)  A  brief  summary  of  two  or 
three  more  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  will  here  suffice. 

A  power  of  sale  does  not  include  a  power  to  mortgage,  and 
viee  versa.  This  is  now  recognized  as  true  practically  every- 
where, unless  some  language  is  added  such  as  to  evince  an 
intention  that  the  one  authority  should  include  the  other.^ 

estate,  the  power  is  not  void,  bat  its  execntion  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  article.  §  150.  Where  the  grantor  of  a  power  has 
directed  any  formality  to  be  observed  in  its  execution,  in  addition  to  those 
which  would  be  sufficient  by  law  to  pass  the  estate,  the  observance  of  sudi 
additional  formality  is  not  necessary  to  the  valid  execution  of  the  power." 
*'  §  134.  A  general  and  beneficial  power  may  be  created  subject  to  a  con- 
dition precedent  or  subsequent."  **  §  151.  Where  the  conditions  annexed 
to  a  power  are  merely  nominal,  and  evince  no  intention  of  actual  benefit 
to  the  party  to  whom,  or  in  whose  favor,  they  are  to  be  performed,  Uiey 
may  be  wholly  disregarded  in  the  execution  of  the  power."  These  sec- 
tions, in  substance,  were  originally  1  R.  S.  735,  §  113;  736,  §§  115,  116, 
118-120,  respectively.  They  practically  restrict  the  instruments  that  may 
execute  powers  to  valid  deeds  and  wills.  Matter  of  Gardner,  140  N.  Y. 
122.  See  Bostwick  t;.  Beach,  103  N.  T.  414,  421.  And,  while  they  do 
not  interfere  with  material  and  important  conditions  annexed  to  powers, 
they  abrogate  all  requirements  for  unnecessary  ceremonies  in  their  ex- 
ecution. Woen  V.  Rademacher,  120  N.  Y.  62,  68;  Kissam  v.  Dierkes, 
49  N.  Y.  602;  Chaplin  on  Express  Truste  and  Powers,  §§  622-627. 

(a)  In  New  York,  after  doing  away  with  unnecessary  formalities,  the 
statute  reiterates  the  general  common-law  requirement  as  follows:  ''Ex-  , 
cept  as  provided  in  this  article,  the  intention  of  the  grantor  of  a  power  as 
to  the  manner,  time,  and  conditions  of  its  execution  must  be  observed; 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  supply  a  defective  execution 
as  provided  in  this  article."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  152,  which  was  originally 
1  R.  S.  736,  §  121. 

1  Bloomer  v,  Waldron,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.),  Lesser  v.  Lesser,  32  N.  Y.  Supp.  167  ; 

361 ;  Woen  V.  Rademacher,  120  N.  Y.  Kent  v.   Morrison,    153    Mass.    137; 

62 ;  SchoUe  v.  Scholle,  113  N.  Y.  261 ;  Greene  v,  Greene,  19  R.  I  619;  Atwater 

Amoox  V.  Phyfe,  6  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  605 ;  o.  Perkins,  51  Conn.  188 ;  Campbell  a 
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Nor  does  a  power  of  sale  give  authority  to  exchange  or  parti- 
tion without  a  sale,  or  vice  versa}  And  when  executors  are 
directed  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  testator's  real  property, 
they  can  not  validly  execute  the  power  unless  there  is  some 
reasonable  requirement  for  them  to  do  so, —  such  as  to  pay 
debts,  or  to  divide  the  property  among  the  beneficiaries,^  —  or 
unless  the  power  is  so  broad  and  complete  as  to  show  the  tes- 
tator's wish  to  place  the  matter  absolutely  in  their  discretion.' 
So,  a  power  to  appoint  to  children  does  not  confer  a  right  to 
give  any  of  the  property  to  grandchildren,  unless  there  is 
something  in  the  grant  to  show  an  intent  to  include  the  latter.^ 
But  a  power  of  appointment  to  "  issue  "  authorizes  gifts  to  any 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancestor  named.^  The  clear  principle 
back  of  all  these  results  is  that  the  donor's  legal  wish  is  the 
absolute  law  for  his  donees.® 


Improper  Execution  ;  Non-Execution. 

§  689.  EzoeMive  Bzeontion  of  Powers.  —  One  of  the  forms 
of  improper  execution  of  powers  is  that  which  is  excessive,  or 
beyond  the  authority  conferred.  The  excess  may  be  in  the 
interest  conveyed,  as  where  under  a  power  to  appoint  a  life 
estate  a  fee  simple  is  attempted  to  be  given  ;  or  in  the  objects 
or  beneficiaries,  as  where  a  power  to  appoint  among  children  is 
exercised  in  favor  of  grandchildren  also  ;  or  in  the  annexation 
of  unauthorized  conditions  to  the  estates  appointed,  as  where 
under  a  power  to  convey  only  an  absolute  life  interest  a  life 
estate  on  condition  subsequent  is  attempted.^ 

Foster  Howe  Ass'n,  163   Pa.  St.  609;  way  Bk.,   156  N.  T.  459;  Loring  r. 

Loebenthal  o.  Raleigh,  36  N.  J.  Eq.  169 ;  Brodie,  134  Mass.  453. 
Cherry  v.  Greene,  115  lU.  591  \  In  re  *  Horwitz  v.  Norris,  49  Pa.  St.  213, 

Bellinger  (1898),  2  Ch.  534.  217  ;  Thorington  w.  Hall,  111  Ala.  323; 

1  King  V.   Whiton,    15    Wis.    684;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *  345. 
Carr,  Petitioner,  16  R.  I  645;  Heard  v.  *  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *S45. 

Read,  171  Mass.  374;  2  Perrv  on  Trusts,  •  See   also  In  re   Perkins    (1893), 

§  769.  '  1  Ch.  283 ;  Dana  v,  Murray,  122  N.  Y. 

3  Hetzel    V.    Barber,  69   N.  Y.   1 ;  604 ;  Hillen  v.  IseUn,  144  N.  Y.  365 ; 

Trask  v.  Sturges,  170  N.  Y.  482;  Mel-  Bates  t;.  Bates,  134  Mass.  110;  First 

len  V.  Mellen,  139  N.  Y.  210 ;  Sweeney  Nat.  Bank  t;.  Michigan  Trust  Co.,  105 

V,  Warren,  127  N.  Y.  426;  O'Flynn  v,  Mich.  107;  Taussig  v.  Reel,  134  Mo. 

Powers,  136  N.  Y.  412.  530;   Pottle    v.    Lowe,    99    Ga.    576; 

»  Sweeney  r.  Warren,  127  N.  Y.  426 ;  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  ch.  xxv. 
Walter  ».  Tompkins,  71   N.  Y.  App.  ^  Sugd.  Pow.  498;  Tud.  Lead.  Cas. 

Div.  21.    See  Kilpatrick  v.  Baron,  125  R.  P.  306. 
K.  Y.  751 ;  First  Nat  Bk.  9.  Nat.  Broad- 
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Whenever,  in  such  instances,  the  excessive  and  therefore 
invalid  part  of  the  appointment  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  valid,  the  entire  scheme  of  execution  must  faiL^ 
An  illustration  may  be  found  in  an  appointment  to  three  chil- 
dren, when  the  power  is  to  select  any  two  of  them.  It  being 
impossible  to  ascertain  which  two  would  have  been  selected  if 
the  power  had  been  properly  executed,  the  entire  appointment 
is  void.  Otherwise,  the  general  principle  is  "  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  power  will  not  be  defeated  because  of  some  provision 
in  excess  of  the  power  which  may  be  eliminated  without  dis- 
turbing the  general  scheme."  *  But  in  the  practical  application 
of  that  principle  equity  has  always  been  much  more  liberal 
than  law.  The  difference  between  the  two  tribunals,  in  this 
particular,  is  that,  while  a  court  of  law  will  treat  the  entire 
appointment  as  void  unless  the  excessive  part  stands  out  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  that  which  is  valid,  equity  will  take  care 
to  separate  the  two  and  let  the  good  part  stand,  when  this  can 
be  fairly  and  reasonably  done.  Thus,  if  the  donee  of  a  power 
to  appoint  a  life  estate  attempt  to  execute  it  by  giving  a  fee, 
the  appointment  is  wholly  void  at  law  ;  but  in  equity  it  results 
in  conferring  a  life  estate.*  Whereas,  in  both  equity  and  law, 
an  appointment  to  children  and  grandchildren  is  good  as  to  the 
children,  when  the  power  is  for  their  benefit  alone;*  and  in 
both  courts  an  execution  will  be  upheld,  divested  of  unauthor- 
ized conditions  which  stand  out  —  as  they  usually  do  —  apart 
and  distinct  from  the  chief  scheme  of  the  appointment.^  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  confirmB  and  makes  generally  applicable  the 
equitable  doctrine  on  this  matter,  as  follows  :  **  A  disposition  or  charge 
by  virtue  of  a  power  is  not  void  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  extensive 
than  was  authorized  by  the  power ;  but  an  estate  or  interest  so  created,  so 
far  as  embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  power,  is  valid."  Real  Prop.  L. 
§  157,  originally  1  R.  S.  737,  §  123  ;  Hillen  v.  IseUn,  144  N.  Y.  365. 

1  Alexander  v,  Alexander,  2  Yes.  Sr.  years  is  validly  executed  for  that  period, 

640 ;  Little,  Ex'or  v.  Bennett,  58  N.  C.  in  equity  but  not  in  law,  though  the 

156;  Myers  v.  Safe  Dep.  &  Trust  Co.,  attempt  be  made   to  execute    it    for 

73  Md.  413.  twenty-two  or  more  years.  Ibid.;Camp- 

s  Hillen  v.  Iselin,  144  N.  Y.  865, 380;  bell  v.  Leach,  Ambler,  740;  Sinclair  i?. 

Horwitz  V.  Norris,  49  Pa.  St.  213;  Far-  Jackson,  8  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  543,  581. 
well,  Pow.  312.  *  Ibid.;  In  re  Brown's  Trust,  L.  R. 

*  Alexander  v.  Alexander,  2  Yes.  Sr.  1  Eq.  74 ;  Horwits  v,  Norris,  49  Pa.  Sl 

640 ;  Sadler  v,  Pratt,  5  Sim.  632 ;  Wick-  213. 

ershara   v.   Savage,   58    Pa.    St.    365;  *  Saddler  r.  Pratt,  5  Sim.  632 ;  Pep- 

Sugden,  Pow.  519;  Farwell,  Pow.  312.  pcr's  Appeal,  120  Pa.  St  235;  Cruise, 

And  so  a  power  to  lease  for  twenty-one  Dig.  tit.  xxxil.  ch.  xviL  §§  54,  55. 
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§  640.  Defective  Bzecution  —  How  far  aided  by  Equity.  — 
Where  the  donee  of  a  power  has  properly  exercised  it  in  part, 
i.  e.,  has  not  exhausted  his  authority,  but  has  made  no  mistake 
in  that  which  he  has  done,  as  when,  being  directed  to  divide 
several  farms,  he  has  rightly  divided  one  of  them,  the  execution 
is  good  pro  tanto}  But  a  defective  execution,  whether  it 
arises  from  failure  to  comply  with  required  formalities,  or  from 
an  appointment  so  partial  and  incomplete  that  it  can  not  be 
treated  as  a  perfect  act,  is  wholly  nugatory  at  law.* 

Treating  that  as  done  which  ought  to  be  done,  equity  cor- 
rects defective  executions  of  powers,  in  favor  of  certain  classes 
of  persons,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  failure  to  execute  properly 
is  merely  in  matter  of  form  and  not  of  the  essence  of  the  power. 
The  persons  or  beneficiaries  in  whose  favor  this  is  done  are 
purchasers,  creditors,  or  lessees,  —  those  who  have  given  value 
for  the  appointment,^  —  and  charities,*  and  the  wife  or  legiti- 
mate children  of  the  appointor.^  And  the  errors  in  formalities 
which  are  so  corrected  are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  an  unsealed 
instrument  when  a  seal  is  required,^  or  by  an  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  land,  or  by  the  attestation  of  only  two  witnesses 
when  the  terms  oi  the  power  call  for  threeJ  Any  mistake 
merely  in  the  making  of  the  instrument,  other  requisites  of  the 
execution  of  the  power  being  rightly  carried  out,  will  be  so 
aided  ;  and  even  an  execution  by  will  may  be  thus  sustained,  al- 
though it  should  have  been  by  deed.^  But  an  execution  ordered 
to  be  made  by  will  can  not  be  carried  out  even  in  equity  if  made 
by  deed,  because  this  would  be  to  take  away  its  revocable  char- 
acter before  the  death  of  the  donee.®  Neither  can  a  defective 
execution  of  a  statutory  power  be  relieved  in  equity,  since  this 
would  violate  the  legislative  requirements.^^  And  wherever 
the  defect  is  in  the  substance  of  the  power,  as,  for  example,  an 
appointment  to  A,  when  it  was  only  authorized  to  be  made  to 

1  Tad.    Lead.    Case,    R.    P.    422 ;  Beav.  500 ;  Porter  v.  Turner,  3  S.  &  R. 

2  Chance,  Pow.  511.  (Pa.)  108;  2  Sugd.  Pow.  93,  94. 

«  Ibid. ;  Sugd.  Pow.  521.  «  Smith  v.  Ashton,  1  Ch.  Cas.  263. 

'  Cotter  r.  Layer,  2  P.  Wmg.  623;  ^  Sergeson  v.  Sealey,  2  Atk.  412; 

Schenck    v.  Ellingwood,  3   Edw.  Ch.  Schenck   v,   Ellingwood,  3  Edw.  Ch. 

(N.  Y.)   175;    Mat.   Life    Ins.   Co.  v.  (N.  Y.)  175. 

Everett,  40  N.  J.  Eq.  345;  Realty  v,  «  Toilet  v.  ToUet,  2  P.  Wms.  489; 

Clark,  20  Cal.  11 ;  2  Chance,  Pow.  494.  Sugd.  Pow.  558. 

*  Sayer    v.    Sayer,    7    Hare,    377;  ®  Bentham  v.  Smith,  1  Chev.  Eq. 

2  Chance.  Pow.  497.  (S.  C)  33  ;  1  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  97. 

»  FothergiU  v.  FothergiU,  1  Fq.  Cas.  1°  Smith  v.  Bowes,  38  Md.  463 ;  Far- 

Abr.  222,  pi.  9 ;  Morse  i?.  Martin,  34  well,  Pow.  343. 
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B,  it  can  not  be  corrected  as  a  mere  defect.  Neither  can  a  par- 
tial or  incomplete  appointment,  which  can  not  be  treated  as  a 
distinct,  perfect  act,  be  corrected  in  equity  as  a  mere  defect.^  If 
any  aid  can  be  obtained  in  such  cases,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
of  fraud,  or  on  that  of  non-execution,  as  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing section.  When  equity  afifords  relief  in  case  of  the  defective 
execution  of  a  power,  it  is  usually  by  compelling  a  conveyance 
of  the  property  to  him  to  whom  it  would  have  gone  if  the 
power  had  been  rightly  executed  in  the  first  instance,  (a) 

§  641.  Non-Exeontlon  —  How  far  Eqnity  correcti.  —  When  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  exercise  a  power,  but  the  result  is 
incomplete  or  imperfect,  a  basis  for  equitable  relief  is  afiPorded  in 
such  instances  as  those  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section, 
because  a  scheme  of  proper  execution  is  supplied  and  appointees 
are  named  whose  rights  should  be  preserved.  On  failure  of 
the  donee  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  the  power,  this  ele- 
ment does  not  exist.  And  hence  the  general  rule  of  equity  is 
not  to  afford  any  relief  in  case  of  the  non-execution  of  a  power, 
unless  there  is  coupled  with  it  a  trust  or  duty  which  clearly 
ought  to  be  performed.  Dealing,  therefore,  with  the  division  of 
powers  into  beneficial  and  in  trusty  it  may  be  stated  as  a  settled 
rule  that  no  court  will  compel  the  execution,  nor  itself  execute, 
those  of  the  former  kind.  The  donee  of  a  beneficial  power 
may  appoint  to  himself,  or  to  others,  or  to  botli,  as  he  may 
choose ;  and  if  he  prefer  not  to  exercise  the  right  and  authority 

(a)  Two  different  sections  of  the  New  York  Real  Property  Law  provide 
for  the  correction  of  defective  execution  of  powers.    They  are  :  * '  §  143. 

—  Where  the  execution  of  a  power  in  trust  is  defective,  wholly  or  partly, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  its  proper  execution  may  be  adjudged 
in  favor  of  the  person  designated  as  the  beneficiary  of  the  trust."    "  §  160. 

—  A  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  claiming  under  a  defective 
execution  of  a  power,  is  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  a  similar  purchaser, 
claiming  under  a  defective  conveyance  from  an  actual  owner."  These 
were  originally  1  R.  S.  737,  §§  131,  132.  While  the  first  of  these  sections 
speaks  only  of  powers  in  trust,  and  the  second  of  purchasers  only,  they  are 
to  be  read  as  confirmatory  and  supplementary  of  equity's  power,  and 
not  exclusive  of  other  cases  of  reliel  And  the  New  York  courts  will 
correct  all  forms  of  defect  mentioned  in  the  text  as  calling  for  equitable 
assistance,  fiostwick  r.  Beach,  103  N.  Y.  414,  421;  Barber  v.  Gary, 
11  N.  Y.  897;  Matter  of  Gantert,  136  N.  Y.  106;  Hillen  v.  Iselin,  144 
N.  Y.  365. 

1  Anatin  r.  Oakes,  48  Hun  (N.  Y.),  492,  496,  aTd,  117  N.  Y.  577;  Hillen  p. 
Iselin,  144  N.  Y.  365. 
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which  may  be  utilized  to  his  own  advantage,  it  is  proper  that 
he  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  his  choice,^ 

But,  a  power  in  trust,  in  its  essential  nature,  places  upon 
the  donee  a  duty  to  execute  it,  and  thereby  to  dispose  of 
property,  in  favor  of  some  person  or  persons  other  than  him- 
self.^ Such  a  duty  in  form  may  be  accompanied  with  entire 
discretion  in  the  donee  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  carried  out;  or, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  it  may  be  an  absolute  require- 
ment, without  any  such  discretion.  The  proper  execution  of 
the  latter  kind  of  trust  power  —  the  perfect  and  enforcible 
obligation  which  makes  the  donee  similar  to  a  trustee* — will 
be  compelled  by  equity,  if  possible,  though  against  his  will ;  or, 
if  he  be  dead  or  can  not  be  reached,  it  will  be  executed  by  that 
court  itself.* 

In  summary,  then,  equity  will  not  move  in  aid  of  the  non- 
execution  of  a  beneficial  power,  nor  of  a  trust  power  the  exe- 
cution of  which  is  in  the  entire  discretion  of  the  donee  ;  but  it  will 
see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  other  powers  in  trust  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  emphasizes  these  results  as  follows  :  —  ''A 
trust  power,  unless  its  execution  or  non-execution  is  made  expressly  to  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  grantee,  is  imperative,  and  imposes  a  duty  on  the 
grantee,  the  performance  of  which  may  be  compelled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  interested.  A  trust  power  does  not  cease  to  be  imperative  where 
the  grantee  has  the  right  to  select  any,  and  exclude  others,  of  the  persons 
designated  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  137,  origi- 
nally 1  R.  S.  734,  §§  96,  97.  Thus  a  trust  power,  not  made  in  its  creation 
wholly  discretionary,  is  as  imperative  as  an  active  trust.  Dominick  v, 
Sayre,  3  Sandf .  555 ;  Downing  v.  Marshall,  23  N.  Y.  306,  380 ;  Coleman  ». 
Beach,  97  N.  Y.  545;  Hughes  w.  Mackin,  16  App.  Div.  291,295;  Tilden 
V.  Green,  130  If.  Y.  29  ;  People  w.  Powers,  147  N.  Y.  104 ;  Holland  i;. 
Alcock,  108  N.  Y.  312;  p.  467,  supra^  and  cases  there  cited. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here,  also,  that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  sole  or  last 
surviving  donee  of  a  power  in  trust,  the  duty  devolves  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  a  person  appointed  by  it ;  and,  in  case  of 
the  resignation  or  removal  of  such  a  donee,  a  substitute  is  to  be  appointed 
by  that  Court.  In  these  respects,  donees  of  powers  in  trust  are  treated  the 
same  as  active  trustees.  Also  the  new  law  which  restores  trusts  for  charity, 
and  prevents  indefiniteness  as  to  beneficiaries  from  defeating  them,  is  made 
applicable  to  powers  in  trust  for  charity.  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  162,  91-93 ; 
pp.  498-503,  supra, 

1  Tomkin  v.  Sandys,  2  P. Wms.  228  n. ;  *  But  note  again  that  the  distinction 

Towler  v.  Towler,  142  N.  Y.  371  ;  Sites  between  a  trustee  and  a  donee  of  a 

V,  Eldredge,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  632  ;  Security  power  is  that  the  former  mast  have  the 

Co.  V,  Snow,  70  Conn.  288 ;  Sagd.  Pow.  title,  while  the  latter  need  not.    §§  332, 

392.  333,  supra. 

^  §  333,  suprti.  ^  P.  467,  notes  1  and  2,  supra. 
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§  642.  Ezeoation  of  Trust  Powers  by  XSqnity.  — As  equity 
will  not  allow  a  valid  trust  to  fail  for  want  of  a  trustee/  so  it  will 
not  permit  a  power  in  tmst  to  go  unexecuted  because  no  donee 
is  named,  or  the  donee  dies,  or  for  any  other  reason  can  not  be 
compelled  to  act.  The  court  itself  will  execute  an  imperative 
trust  power,  in  cases  in  which  the  donee  can  not  be  made  to 
perform  the  duty.  And  in  doing  this  equity  follows,  if  reason- 
ably possible,  any  scheme  of  distribution  set  forth  or  outlined 
by  the  donor.  Otherwise,  it  acts  on  the  maxim  that  "  equality 
is  equity,"  and  divides  the  property  equally  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries.^ And,  of  course,  the  latter  method  of  appointing  is 
the  one  most  frequently  required.  Thus,  on  a  gift  of  land  to 
A  for  life,  "  with  the  right  and  privilege  of  disposing  of  the 
same  by  will  or  devise  to  his  children,  if  any  he  should  have," 
if  A  die  without  exercising  the  power,  the  court  will  divide  the 
land  equally  among  his  children.^  But,  when  the  authority  is 
to  distribute  to  the  members  of  a  family  according  to  their 
necessities  or  "  degrees  of  poverty,"  the  best  considered  cases 
declare  that  the  court  will  investigate  as  far  as  it  reasonably 
can  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  appointees,  and  make 
the  distribution  accordingly.*  There  have  been  some  strong  dis- 
sents, however,  against  such  a  rule,  and  declarations  that  in 
all  cases  of  execution  by  the  court  the  division  must  be  equal.^ 
And  in  New  York  the  statute  expressly  requires  that  the 
shares  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  equal,  whenever  the  court 
appoints  after  the  death  of  a  donee  who  had  a  right  of  selec- 
tion, (a) 

(o)  The  words  of  the  New  York  statute  are :  —  "  If  the  trustee  of  a 
power,  with  the  right  of  selection,  dies  leaving  the  power  unexecuted,  its 
execution  must  be  adjudged  for  the  benefit,  equally,  of  all  the  persons 
designated  as  beneficiaries  of  the  trust"  And  it  is  added  that  '*  Where 
a  power  in  trust  is  created  by  will,  and  the  testator  has  omitted  to  desig- 

1  See  pp.  458,  459,  supra.  dared  that  it  is  impossible,  or  inconsist- 

*  Saluflbiirj  v.  Denton,  3  Kay  &  J.  ent  with  the  dignity  of  the  conrt,  **  to 
529;  Longmore  i;.  Broom,  7  Ves.  124;  distingnish  between  degrees  of  poverty." 
Dominick  t;.  Sayre,  3  Sandf.  ( N.  Y. )  Bnt  it  seems  clear  that  dignity  shoold 
555 ;  Greenland  v.  Waddell,  116  N.  Y.  not  stand  in  the  way  if  the  thing  can  be 
234,  242 ;  Frazier  v.  Frazier,  2  Leigh  intelligently  and  reasonably -done.  See 
(Va.),  642  ;  Glover  v,  Condell,  163  DL  Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion  in  Gower  c. 
566 ;  1  Perry  on  Trosts,  §  255.  Mainwaring,  »upra,  and  Mr.  Perry's  re- 

*  Smith  V.  Floyd,  140  N.  Y.  337.  marks,  in  his  work  on  trusts,  §  255. 

*  Gower  v.  Mainwaring,  2  Ves.  Sr.  *  Ibid, ;  Withers  v.  Yeadon,  1  Rich. 
87;  Hewett  v,  Hewett,  2  Eden,  332;  Eq.  (S.  C.)  324;  McNeilledge  v.  Gal- 
Bull  V.  Bull,  8  Conn.  48;  1  Perry  on  brath,  8  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  42. 

Trusts,  §  255.    Some  judges  have  de- 
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§  648.  Fraud  on  Powers  —  niaaory  Appointmenti.  —  Fraud 
on  powers  and  the  constructive  trusts  that  arise  from  it  have 
been  heretofore  explained.^  (a)  One  of  the  instances  of  such 
fraud,  which  the  equity  tribunals  early  recognized  and  cor- 
rected, was  an  illusory  appointment  By  this  was  meant  the 
giving  of  a  share  that  was  merely  nominal  or  unsubstantial  to 
one  or  more  of  a  class  among  which  the  donee  was  directed  to 
distribute.  For,  unless  the  power  was  expressly  made  to  be 
"exclusive"  —  so  that  the  donee  was  directly  authorized  to 
give  all  the  property  to  one  or  more  and  nothing  to  the  others, 
if  he  so  elected  —  an  appointment  among  a  class  of  designated 
beneficiaries,  as  to  the  children  of  the  appointor  for  example, 
must  be  made  by  giving  a  substantial  share  to  each  of  them; 
otherwise  it  was  treated  by  equity  as  illusory  and  fraudulent* 

It  was  never  required,  however,  that  a  donee  with  authority 
to  divide  among  a  class  should  make  the  shares  of  all  the  ap- 
pointees equal,  unless  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  terms  of 
the  power.  The  requirement  was  simply  that  each  beneficiary 
of  a  "  non-exclusive  "  power  should  receive  a  substantial  share 
of  the  property.^  Under  such  a  power,  a  million  dollars  must 
not  be  divided  among  three  persons  by  giving  five  dollars  each 
to  two  of  them  and  all  the  residue  to  the  third ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment would  not  be  illusory,  if  in  good  faith  one  half  of  it  were 
given  to  one  of  them  and  one  quarter  to  each  of  the  other  two. 

nate  by  whom  the  power  is  to  be  executed,  its  execution  devolves  on  the 
Supreme  Court."  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  140,  141,  originally  1  R.  S.  734, 
§§  100,  101.  The  summary  of  these  provisions  is  that,  when  a  power  in 
trust  is  valid,  it  must  be  carried  out,  unless  its  execution  is  left  in  the 
discretion  of  the  donee ;  and,  when  exercised,  this  must  be  by  dividing  the 
property  equally  among  the  beneficiaries,  unless  a  different  scheme  is  clearly 
provided  by  the  donor  or  the  execution  is  by  a  donee  with  the  right  of 
selection.  Read  v.  Williams,  125  N.  Y.  560, 569  ;  Hillen  o.  Iselin,  144  N. 
Y.  365;  Smith  v.  Floyd,  140  N.  Y.  337 ;  Greenland  i;.  Waddell,  116  N.  Y. 
234;  Delaney  v.  McCormick,  88  N.  Y.  174, 182  ;  Meldon  t;.  Devlin,  31  App. 
Div.  146.     See  §  643,  note  (a),  infra.     See  also  §  641,  note  (a)  supra. 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  assimilates  trusts  and  powers  in  trust,  in 
this  respect,  by  providing  that,  —  **  An  instrument  in  execution  of  a  power 
is  affected  by  fraud,  in  the  same  maimer  as  a  conveyance  or  will,  executed 
by  an  owner  or  by  a  trustee.'*  Real  Prop.  L.  §  161,  originally  1  R.  S. 
737,  §  125.  See  Harty  v.  Doyle,  49  Hun,  410;  Matter  of  Vandevort,  8 
App.  Div.  341. 

1  §  402,  supra,  79;  Sugd.  Pow.  449,  938;  Farw.  Pow. 

*  Batcher  v.  Batcher,  1  Yes.  &  Bea.      302,  304. 

«  Ibid. 
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It  was,  therefore,  often  difficult  to  determine,  in  specific  cases, 
whether  or  not  the  appointment  was  illusory.  There  was  a 
broad,  debatable  territory  between  appointments  that  were 
clearly  valid  and  those  that  were  certainly  illusory.  Because 
of  this  difficulty,  the  doctrine  of  illusory  appointments  has  been 
abolished  in  England,  by  a  statute  which  gives  entire  liberty  of 
choice  and  distribution  among  the  class  or  any  of  its  members, 
to  a  donee  whose  method  of  appointment  is  not  prescribed  by 
the  power  —  to  a  donee  of  an  "exclusive"  power.^  And  in 
some  of  the  states  of  this  country,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Florida,  substantially  the  same  result  has  been  ac- 
complished by  statute  or  judicial  determination.^  (a)  But  in 
other  states  the  doctrine  of  illusory  appointments,  as  a  species 
of  f i*aud  on  powers,  appears  to  be  still  recognized.' 


EffecU  of  Execution  of  Powers. 

§  644.  Relation  back  to  Instrument  creating  the  Power.  —  It 
has  been  heretofore  explained  that  in  executing  a  power  the 
donee  acts  merely  as  the  instrument  of  the  donor.  The  latter 
makes  the  appointment  through  the  former.  And,  therefore, 
the  doctrine  of  relation  back  applies  ;  and  the  estate  created  by 
the  execution  of  a  power  takes  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  if 

(a)  The  New  Yoric  statute  declares  that,  —  **  Where  a  disposition 
under  a  power  is  directed  to  be  made  to,  among,  or  between  two  or  more 
persons,  without  any  specification  of  the  share  or  sum  to  be  allotted  to  each, 
all  the  persons  designated  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  proportion :  but  when 
the  terms  of  the  power  import  that  the  estate  or  fund  is  to  be  distributed, 
among  the  persons  so  designated,  in  such  manner  or  proportions  as  the 
grantee  of  the  power  thinks  proper,  the  grantee  may  allot  the  whole  to  any 
one  or  more  of  such  persons  in  exclusion  of  the  others."  Real  Prop.  L. 
§  138,  originally  1  R.  S.  734,  §§  98,  99.  Thus  equality  is  made  the  rule  of 
every  appointment  to  a  class,  unless  the  donor  clearly  provides  otherwise. 
The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  requirement  of  equal  division,  in  all 
cases  of  doubtful  construction  of  powers.  Austin  v.  Oakes,  117  N.  Y.  577, 
690;  Drake  t;.  Drake,  134  N.  Y.  220;  Matter  of  Conner,  6  App.  Div.  594; 
Meldon  v,  Devlin,  31  App.  Div.  146 ;  Connor  v.  Watson,  1  App.  Div.  54. 

1  Stat.  37  &  88  Vict.  ch.  37,  §  1.  Graeff  v.  De  Turk,  44  Fa.  St.  527; 

The  former  but  imBatisfactory  statute  Lines  v.  Darden,  5  Fla.  61. 
was  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.  ch.  46.  *  City  of  Portsmouth  v.  Shackford, 

See  Gaiusford  v,  Dunn,  L.  B.  17  £q.  46  N.   H.  423;    McCamant  Ex'or    v, 

405.  Nickolls,  85  Va.  331  ;  Degman  r.  Deg- 

s  N.  Y.  L.   1896,  ch.  547,  §   138;  man,  98  Kj.  717;  Hatchett  v.  Hatchett, 

103  Ala.  556. 
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it  had  been  conveyed  by  the  instrument  which  created  the 
power.^  A  having  deeded  a  life  estate  to  B  in  1890,  and  also 
power  to  B  to  dispose  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  in  fee  simple; 
and  B  having  executed  the  power  by  will,  which  took  effect  in 
1900  and  gave  the  fee  simple  to  C  ;  G  must  regard  his  estate  as 
conveyed  to  him  by  A's  deed  of  1890,  and  must  determine  its 
validity  and  effect  accordingly,^  **  The  party  who  ^kes  under 
the  execution  of  the  power,  takes  under  the  authority,  and 
under  the  grantor  of  the  power,  whether  it  applies  to  real  or 
personal  property,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  power,  and  the  in- 
strument executing  the  power,  had  been  incorporated  in  one 
instrument."  *  Therefore,  for  illustration,  in  a  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  common  law  still  forbids  a  husband  to  convey  his 
otm  real  property  directly  to  his  wife,  he  may  validly  execute  a 
power  in  her  favor,  because  she  takes  not  from  him  but  from 
the  donor.  And  in  like  manner,  by  means  of  a  power,  she  may 
act  as  the  medium  through  which  the  donor  conveys  directly  to 
her  husband.*  So,  property  appointed  in  1896,  by  virtue  of  a 
power  given  by  a  will  which  took  effect  in  1878,  is  not  subject 
to  a  transfer  tax  first  imposed  by  a  law  of  1892,  where  the  tax 
law  itself  is  not  made  retroactive ;  for  the  transfer  to  the  ap- 
pointee—  the  source  of  his  title  —  was  in  the  will  of  1878.^  (a) 
This  doctrine  of  relation  as  applied  to  powers  —  reading  the 
appointee's  title  back  into  the  instrument  which  ^ves  the  power, 
and  so  testing  its  validity  and  effect  —  is  incomparably  the 
most  important  feature  of  this  technical  but  interesting  sub- 
ject. Some  of  its  results  have  been  necessarily  dealt  with  in 
preceding  sections;    and  its  important  operation  in   regard 

(a)  By  the  New  York  Tax  Law  (L.  1896,  ch.  908),  §  220,  the  transfer 
tax  on  property  passing  by  virtue  of  the  execution  of  a  power  is  now  to  be 
determined  by  regarding  the  donee  for  this  purpose  the  same  as  if  he  were 
the  owner ;  and  this  whether  the  power  was  created  before  or  after  the 
passage  of  the  statute.  Thus  the  common  law  rule  of  relation  is  changed 
in  this  particular.  Matter  of  Seaver,  03  App.  Div.  283 ;  Matter  of  Rogers, 
71  App.  Div.  461,  464. 

1  Cook  V.  Dackenfield,  2  Atk.  562 ;  Pa.  St.  345 ;  Roach  v.  Wadham,  6  East, 

Lord  Braybrooke  v.  Atty.-Gen.  9  H.  L.  289 ;  Sagd.  Fow.  242. 
CaB.  150 ;  Matter  of  Harbeck,  161  N.  Y.  '4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *  337. 

211;  Fargo  v.  Sqaiers,  154  N.  Y.  250,  «  Hall   v.    Bliss,    118    Mais.    554; 

258  ;  Sewall  t;.  Wilmer,  132  Mass.  131 ;  Beardslej  v.  Hotchkiss,  96  N.  Y.  201, 

Co.  Lit.  113  a.  212 ;  1  Chance,  Fow.  ch.  vii 

3  Ibid. ;  Doolittle  v.  Lewis,  7  Johns.  ^  Matter    of   Harbeck,  161  N.  Y. 

Ch.  (N.  Y.)  45 ;  Bingham's  Appeal,  64  211. 
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to  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  alienation  will  be  hereafter 
explained. 

But  this  important  principle  is  a  fiction  of  law  —  ^^relatio 
est  fictio  Juris  "  —  which,  while  operating  between  the  parties 
and  so  far  testing  the  validity  of  the  title,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  impair  the  rights  of  intermediate  innocent  purchasers  or  en- 
cumbrancers or  other  strangers  to  the  power.  It  is  a  fiction  for 
the  advancement  of  right,  and  not  for  the  upholding  of  wrong.  ^ 
And,  therefore,  if  a  donor,  having  conveyed  a  life  estate  and 
power  to  appoint  the  fee,  sell  or  mortgage  the  land  to  one  who 
does  not  know  of  the  power,  or  who  justifiedly  believes  that  it 
will  not  be  utilized,  no  execution  of  the  power  can  be  made  to 
relate  back  to  its  source  so  as  to  cut  off  the  interest  of  such 
purchaser  or  mortgagee.^  From  his  own  standpoint  alone,  the 
appointee  owns  the  property  from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
power ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  intervening  innocent  parties, 
whose  rights  would  be  impaired  by  the  operation  of  the  fiction, 
he  owns  it  from  the  time  when  the  power  is  duly  executed  and 
notice  thereof,  by  record  of  the  instrument  creating  the  power 
or  otherwise,  is  given  as  required  by  law.  (a) 

§  645.  Bzeoution  which  do«s  not  refer  to  the  Power.  —  A 
power  may  be  effectually  exercised,  when  the  intent  to  produce 
this  result  is  evinced,  although  the  power  is  not  specifically  re- 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  reaffirms  the  common-law  doctrine  of  rela- 
tion, in  regard  to  powers,  as  follows  :  —  **  An  estate  or  interest  cannot  be 
given  or  limited  to  any  person,  by  an  instrument  in  execution  of  a  power, 
unless  it  would  have  been  valid,  if  given  or  limited  at  the  time  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  power.»*  Real  Prop.  L.  §  159,  originally,  1  R.  S.  737,  §  129. 
But,  as  at  common  law,  this  rule  is  not  allowed  to  impair  the  rights  of  in- 
nocent third  parties.  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Henderson  v.  Davenport,  20  Johns. 
537,  546 ;  Matter  of  Stewart,  131  N.  T.  274.  And,  as  a  cumulative  statute, 
§  127  of  the  Real  Property  Law  (originally,  1  R.  S.  735,  §  107),  declares 
that,  —  **  A  power  is  a  lien  or  charge  on  the  real  property  which  it  embraces, 
as  against  creditors,  purchasers,  and  encumbrancers  in  good  faith  and  with- 
out notice,  of  or  from  a  person  having  an  estate  in  the  property,  only  from 
the  time  the  instrument  containing  the  power  is  duly  recorded.  As  against 
all  other  persons,  the  power  is  a  lien  from  the  time  the  instrument  in  which 
it  is  contained  takes  effect."  See,  also.  Prentice  v.  Janssen,  79  N.  Y.  478; 
Dempsey  ».  Tayler,  8  Duer,  73 ;  Salmon  v.  Stuyvesant,  16  Wend.  321 ; 
Tilden  r.  Green,  130  N.  T.  29;  Hillen  v.  Iselin,  144  N.  Y.  865,  378;  and, 
further,  as  to  the  effects  of  this  principle  on  suspension  of  the  power  of 
alienation,  §  670,  infra. 

1  Matter  of  Stewart,  131  N.  Y.  S74,  *  Ibid. ;  Jackson,  ez  dem.  Hendenoo 

S81 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  «8d8.  v.  Davenport,  SO  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  537. 
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ferred  to  in  the  executing  instrument.^  But  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  an  intent  exists  has  given  rise  to  consider- 
able litigation  and  some  important  rules  as  to  powers. 

It  is  thoroughly  settled  everywhere  that,  when  the  instru- 
ment does  not  mention  the  power  but  could  have  no  material 
operation  except  as  executing  it,  it  shall  be  treated  as  intended 
to  have  that  effect.  Hence  the  rule  that  a  transfer  of  land,  by 
one  who  owns  no  estate  in  it  and  only  a  power  over  it,  is  to  be 
deemed  an  execution  of  the  power  unless  a  contrary  intention 
clearly  appears.^  And,  for  the  same  reason  when  the  donee's 
personal  interest  not  subject  to  the  power  is  so  small  or  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  words  of  the  conveyance  can  not  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  including  nothing  else,  they  are  treated  as  exe- 
cuting the  power.  Thus,  if  he  owned  merely  a  life  estate,  to- 
gether with  power  to  convey  the  fee,  his  deed  or  will  of  the  fee 
has  been  held  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  when  he  expressed 
no  contrary  intention.*  But  some  courts  have  treated  such  a 
conveyance  as  transferring  only  the  donee's  life  estate.* 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  donee  owns  an  interest  in  the 
land,  to  which  his  conveyance  not  referring  to  the  power  may 
reasonably  be  considered  to  relate,  as  if  he  have  a  one  half  in- 
terest in  fee  and  power  to  convey  the  other  half,  tlie  general 
rule  is  that  he  must  show  an  intent  to  execute  the  power,  or 
only  his  own  interest  will  pass.  Having  transferred  such  an 
estate  of  its  maker,  the  deed  or  will  has  expended  its  force ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  an  expressed  design  of  having  it  execute 
the  power,  it  can  operate  no  further.^  In  such  cases,  most 
courts  are  now  reasonably  liberal,  in  construing  the  language 

^  Lee  V.  SimpBOD,  134  U.  S.  572 ;  the  instniinent  wHl  have  no  reasonable 

Warner  v.  Conn.  Mat.  L.  Ins.  Co.,  109  or  material  operation  except  as  an  eze- 

XJ.  S.  357,  368;    Ladd  v.  Chase,   155  cation  of  the  power. 
Mass.  417;  Scott  v.  Bryan.  194  Pa.  St.  *  Warner  v.  Conn.  Mat  Life  Ins. 

41;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.*  334;  Story,  Eq.  Co.,  109  U.  8.  357;   Rinltenberger  v. 

Jnr.  §  1062  a.  Meyer,  155  Ind.  152;  Terry  v,  Roda- 

>  Ibid. ;  Bennett  v,  Abarrow,  8  Ves.  han,  79  Ga.  278 ;  Yates  v,  Clark,  56 

609 ;  White  v.  Hicks.  33  N.  Y.  383, 393 ;  Miss.  212,  216 ;  FarweU,  Pow.  267. 
McCreary  v.  Bomberger,  151  Pa.  St.  *  Matoal  Life  Ins.  Co.  t;.  Shipman, 

323;  BoUerdick  v.  Wright,   148  Ind.  119  N.  Y.  324;  Towles  v.  Fisher,  77 

477.    In  Blagge  v.  MUes,  1  Story  (U.  S.  N.  C.  437  ;  Scott  v.  Bryan,  194  Pa.  St. 

Cir.  Ct.),  426,  the  old  English  rale  is  41 ;  Ridgely  v.  Cross,  83  Md.  161. 
stated,  and  criticised  as  incomplete,  that  '  Clere's  Case,  6  Rep.  17b;  Matnal 

the  intent  to  execute  the  power  must  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Shipman,  119  N.  Y.  324 ; 

appear,  either  (1)  by  reference  to  the  BeU  v,  Twiliglyt,  22  N.  H.  500;  Phillips 

power,  or  (2)  by  reference  to  the  prop-  v.  Brown,  16  R.  I.  279 ;  Daniel  u.  Felt, 

erty  which  is  the  subject  on  which  the  100  Fed.  Rep.  727  ;   4  Kent's   Cool 

power  is  to  be  executed,  or  (3)  because  p.  *837. 
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of  instruments  as  indicating  a  wish  to  execute  powers,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  dealing  with  wills,  and  in  favor  of  pur- 
chasers for  yalue.^  But,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  changes  and 
of  substantially  clear  indication  of  intent  to  execute  a  power, "  if 
there  be  any  legal  interest  on  which  the  deed  "  (or  other  instru- 
ment) *'  can  attach,  it  will  not  execute  a  power."  * 

In  England,  and  in  several  of  the  United  States  of  which 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  are  examples,  statutes 
provide  that  "real  property  embraced  in  a  power  to  devise 
passes  by  a  will  purporting  to  convey  all  the  real  property  of 
the  testator,  unless  the  intent  that  the  will  is  not  to  operate  as 
an  execution  of  th«  power,  appears,  either  expi-essly  or  by  ne- 
cessary implication/*  •  This  reverses  the  common-law  rule,  as 
to  powers  executed  by  %uch  wUU;  and  causes  powers  not  referred 
to  in  them  to  be  executed  by  them,  unless  the  contrary  intent 
"  so  clearly  appears  that  it  is  not  to  be  avoided."  *  It  is  also 
declared  by  statute  in  a  few  of  our  states,  such  as  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  that  every  instrument  executed  by 
the  donee  conveying  or  creating  any  estate  or  charge,  which  he 
would  have  no  right  to  create  or  convey  except  by  virtue  of  the 
power,  is  to  be  deemed  a  valid  execution,  although  the  power  is 
not  referred  to  therein.*  But  this  has  been  decided  to  be  merely 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  And,  notwithstanding  such  a 
statute,  if  the  donee  have  an  independent  interest  in  the  land, 
either  legal  or  equitable,  a  conveyance  by  him  by  act  inter  rtwt, 
in  which  he  does  not  mention  or  refer  to  his  power,  affects  only 
his  own  interest  or  estate.^ 

In  summary,  an  Instrument  executes  a  power  when  it  can 
have  no  other  reasonable  construction ;  if  it  can  fairly  be 
deemed  to  operate  only  on  the  donee's  individual  interest  in 
the  land,  at  common  law  it  does  not  execute  a  power  unless  the 
intent  to  have  it  do  so  appears ;  in  England  and  several  of  the 
United  States,  by  statute,  and  in  a  few  states  by  judicial  deter- 

1  Blagge  V.  Ma«s  1  Story  (U.  S.  Cir.  *  Lockwood  v.  Mildeberger,  159  N.  Y. 

Ct.),  426 ;  Hassam  t;.  Hazen,  156  Mass.  181, 186 ;  Pajne  v.  Johnson's  Ezecators, 

93;  Lockwood  V.  MUdeberger,  159  N.Y.  95  Ej.  175;  Machir  v.  Funk,  90  Va. 

181;    Johnston  v.  Knight,  117  N.  C.  284. 
122;  2  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  1698.  »  N.  T.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  155; 

s  Lockwood  V.  Mildeberger,  159  N.T.  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1659. 
181,186,  and  other  anthorities  cited  in  •  Lockwood  r.  Mildeberger,  159 N.T. 

last  two  preceding  note«.  181 ;  Mntnal  Life  Lis.  Co.  o.  Shipman, 

»  1  Vict.  ch.  26,  §  27  ;  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  119  N.  Y.  824. 
ch.  547,  $156:  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L. 
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mination  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  a  toiU  (but  not  a  deed), 
purporting  to  convey  all  the  real  property  of  the  testator,  exe- 
cutes a  power  owned  by  him  over  the  land,  even  though  he  also 
owns  an  individual  interest,  unless  a  contrary  intent  ^^  so  clearly 
appears  that  it  is  not  to  be  avoided."  (a) 

Bevocation  of  Power$  and  Appointments. 

§  646.  Revocation  of  Powers. —  The  revocation  of  a  power, 
as  distinguished  from  other  causes  of  its  destruction  or  sus- 
pension, is  the  withdrawal  of  it,  —  the  termination  of  the 
authority  which  it  conferred, — by  the  act  of  the  donor.  A 
will  does  not  operate  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  until 
that  time  is  ambulatory  or  revocable.^  Therefore,  a  power  cre- 
ated by  will  is  not  complete,  and  may  be  revoked,  at  any  time 
while  the  donor,  the  testator,  is  living.  After  his  death  it  is 
irrevocable,  unless  in  the  terms  of  its  creation  he  has  provided 
a  means  of  bringing  it  to  an  end.^  But  the  common  law  permits 
a  mere  naked  or  collateral  power  —  not  coupled  with  any 
present  interest  —  when  created  by  deedy  to  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  the  donor,  unless  it  is  given  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion.^ And  his  death  ordinarily  terminates  such  a  power.* 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  power  is  not  coupled  with  an 
interest  merely  because  the  donee  is  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  execution,  as  where  he  has  an  authority  to  sell  the 
donor's  property  to  reimburse  himself  for  a  loan ;  but  to  make 
a  power  coupled  with  an  interest  there  must  be  a  present  in- 
terest or  ownership  of  the  property  in  the  donee  before  the 
execution  of  the  power.*    Such  is  usually  a  power  of  sale  held 

(a)  The  New  York  law  on  this  matter  is  suramarized  in  this  last  para- 
graph of  the  text.  The  two  statutes  mentioned  in  the  text  are  Real  Prop. 
L.  §§  155,  156,  originally  1  R.  S.  737,  §§  124, 126.  And  the  leading  cases, 
which  explain  the  results  here  stated,  are  Lockwood  v.  Mildeberger,  159 
N.  Y.  181;  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Shipman,  119  N.  Y.  324;  New  York 
Life  Ins.  &  T.  Co.  i?.  Livingston,  133  N.  Y.  125;  Mott  v.  Ackerman,  92 
N.  Y.  539  ;  Hutton  ».  Benkard,  92  N.  Y.  295;  White  v.  Hicks,  33  N.  Y. 
383;  Kibler  r.  MUler,  57  Hun,  14,  aff'd,  141  N.  Y.  571. 

1  Moffett  V.  Elmendorf,  152  N.  Y.  liger  v.  Ontario  C.  &  S.  R.  Co.,  149  N. 
475;  LaDglej  v,  Langlej,  18  R.  L  618;      Y.  86. 

Schouler  on  Wills,  §§  10,  11.   '  *  Hunt    v,  Rousmanier's   Adm'r,  8 

2  2  Sugd.  Pow.  321 ;  4  Kent's  Com.      Wheat.  (21  U.  S.)   174,  207. 

p.  •336;  Conover  v.  Hoffman,  1  Abb.  •  Ibid.;  Bloomer  v.  Waldroii,3  Hill 

Ct.  App.  Dec.  (N.  Y.)  429.  (N.  Y.),  361,  365;  Terwilliger  v.  Onta- 

»  1  Chance,  Pow.  175.    See  Terwil-      rio  C.  &  S.  R.  Co.,  149  N.  Y.  86, 94. 
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by  a  mortgagee  of  real  property  as  part  of  his  security,  or  a 
power  appendant  to  make  leases,  owned  by  a  life  tenant  of  the 
land.^  Such  a  power,  as  are  these  latter  —  coupled  with  a  present 
interest  in  the  property  afifected  by  the  yet  unexecuted  power  — 
is  irrevocable  after  the  delivery  of  the  deed  by  which  it  is 
granted,  or  the  death  of  the  maker  of  the  will  by  which  it  is 
created,  unless  an  authority  to  revoke  is  granted  or  reserved  by 
the  donor  in  the  transaction  in  which  the  power  is  brought  into 
existence.*  (a) 

§  647.  Rerooation  of  Appointmenti  — :  New  Appointments. — 
The  preceding  section  has  dealt  with  the  act  of  the  donor  in 
revoking  or  attempting  to  revoke  the  power.  Looking  now  to 
the  act  of  the  donee  in  seeking  to  revoke  an  appointment,  it  is 
first  to  be  reiterated  that  a  will  is  ambulatory  and  not  an  oper- 
ating instrument  while  the  testator  lives;  and  therefore  an 
execution  of  a  power  by  it  is  always  revocable  by  him  at  any 
time  before  his  death.  He  may  annul  appointments  by  any  of 
the  methods  by  which  wills  may  be  revoked,  and  make  new 
appointments  in  other  wills  or  codicils.®  But  an  execution  of 
a  power  by  deed  can  not  be  revoked  by  the  donee  (appointor) 
unless  he  has  reserved  the  right  to  do  so.  The  uniform  rule 
is  that  he  who  executes  a  power  by  deed  does  so  once  for  all ; 
and  he  can  do  nothing  more  by  virtue  of  it,  except  that  for 
which  in  executing  the  power  he  has  reserved  the  right.  If  he 
simply  reserve  the  right  to  revoke  his  appointment,  he  can  do 
this,  but  can  make  no  new  appointment.  If  he  desire  to  retain 
the  authority  to  revoke  and  also  to  make  new  appointments,  he 
must  expressly  reserve  both  of  those  rights ;  and,  in  order  to 
be  continuously  retained,  both  must  be  likewise  reserved  in 
every  subsequent  execution  of  the  power.    And  this  is  true 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  provides  that,  —  "A  power,  whether  bene- 
ficial or  in  trust,  is  irrevocable,  unless  an  authority  to  revoke  it  is  granted 
or  reserved  in  the  instrument  creating  the  power.'*  Real  I^p.  L.  §  126, 
originally  1  R.  S.  735,  §  108.  This  has  **  given  due  stability  to  powers," 
and  prevents  **  these  latent  and  potent  capacities  from  being  made  instru- 
ments of  fraud."  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •337;  Marvin  v.  Smith,  46  N.  Y.  571, 
677.  But,  of  course,  since  a  will  does  not  operate  until  the  testatoFs  death, 
this  statute  does  not  prevent  him  while  living  from  revoking  a  power  by 
revoking  or  modifying  the  will  in  which  it  is  contiuned.  Conover  v. 
Hoffman,  1  Abb.  Ct  App.  Dec.  429;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *336. 

1  Bergen  v.  Bennett,  1  CaL  Cas.  (N.  »  Austin  v.  Oakes,   117  N.  Y.  577, 

Y.)  I,  15 ;  5§  493,  628,  supra.  593 ;  In  re  WeUs'  Trust.  L.  R.  42  Ch. 

*  Last  three  preceding  notes.  Div.  646 ;  Sugd.  Pow.  321. 
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even  when  the  instrument  creating  the  power  authorizes  the 
donee  to  make  appointments  and  revoke  them  at  pleasure.^ 
Thus,  if  authority  be  given  to  A  to  dispose  of  the  use  in  a 
piece  of  land  (or  in  states  like  New  York  of  the  legal  estate) 
and  to  revoke  his  appointments  and  make  new  ones,  if  he  give 
the  property  to  B  without  saying  anything  about  revocation 
his  authority  is  at  an  end  ;  if  he  give  it  to  B  and  simply  re- 
serve the  right  to  revoke  the  gift,  he  may  do  the  latter,  and 
then  his  authority  ceases;  but  if  in  appointing  to  B  he 
expressly  retain  the  right  to  annul  the  gift  and  bestow  the 
property  on  others,  he  may  do  both  of  these  things,  and  may 
continue  the  ability  to  do  so  by  reserving  both  rights  every 
time  he  executes  the  power.^ 

"  In  a  deed  executing  a  power,  a  power  of  revocation  and 
new  appointment  may  be  reserved,  though  the  deed  creating 
the  power  does  not  authorize  it ;  and  such  powers  may  be  re- 
served toties  quoties.^^  ^ 


Uxtinffuishment  and  Suspension  of  Powers. 

§  648.  Exttnguished  by  Bzecution,  or  Cassation  of  Object.  — A 
power  is,  of  course,  terminated  by  its  complete  execution.  And 
some  powers  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  for  example  an  authority 
to  sell  a  lot  of  land  in  one  piece,  that  a  single  execution  brings 
them  to  an  end.*  Others  are  given  so  that  they  may  be  exer- 
cised from  time  to  time  until  exhausted,  such  as  an  authority 
to  sell  off  a  large  tract  of  land  in  separate  lots,  or  to  dispose  of 
a  fee  by  giving  a  life  estate  to  one  person  and  the  remainder 
to  another.* 

Again,  a  power  naturally  terminates  with  the  ending  of  the 
object  for  which  it   was  given.*    Thus,  a  right  to  dispose  of 

1  EvaDS  V.  Saunders,  I  Drew.  415 ;  of  Ward  r.  Lenthal "  (1  Sid.  343)  ..  . 

Ward  V.  Lenthal.  1  Sid.  343 ;  Malcolm  *'  is  snfficient  to  warrant  the  doctrine, 

V.  Benford-Hancock  (1896),  2  Ch.  173;  that  a  power  of  revocation  in  a  deed 

Farwell,  Pow.  271;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  executing  a  power  will  not  authorize 

*3d6.  the  limitation  of  new  uses."    4  Kent's 

*  Doubts  have   been  expressed   by  Com.  pp.  *336,  •  337,  and  note  (a). 
Mr.  Sugden  and  ChanceUor  Kent  as  to  t  4  Kenfs  Com.  p.  *  336. 

that  part  of  the  rule  here  stated,  which  «  See  Asaj  v.  Hoover,  5  Pa.  St  21 ; 

forbids  new  appointments  in  the  ab-  Fritsch  u.  Klansing,  11  Ky.    L.  788; 

sence  of  reservation  of  that  power  by  Farwell,  Pow.  35. 
the  donee  even  though  his  'power  is  *  Farwell,  Pow.  35. 

given  both  to  appoint  and    to  revoke.  «  Hetzel  v.  Barber,  69  N.  Y.  1 ;  Mills 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  case  v,  Husson,  140  N.  T.  99,  103 ;  Wooster 
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realty  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  trust  or  settling  an 
estate  ceases  with  the  ending  of  the  trust  or  the  winding  up 
of  the  estate.^  So,  an  authority  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  a 
designated  person  is  extinguished  by  his  death.'  And  it  has 
been  explained  already  how  and  when  a  power  may  be  ter- 
minated by  its  revocation,®  or  by  the  death  or  incapacity  of  all 
or  some  of  the  donees,^  or  of  all  or  some  of  the  persons  whose 
consent  is  necessary  to  its  valid  execution.^ 

When  tlie  question  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  an  act  of  the 
donee  in  extinguishing  or  suspending  a  power  otherwise  than 
by  executing  it,  the  common-law  classification  of  powers 
assumes  its  chief  importance;  and  how  they  may  be  thus 
affected  is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to,  firsts  collateral 
powers,  secondj  powers  in   gross  and  thirds  powers  appendant.* 

§  649.  Collateral  Powers  not  BxHngniehable. — As  distin- 
guished from  its  execution,  a  power  merely  collateral  —  owned 
by  a  donee  who  has  no  estate  in  the  land,  and  to  be  executed 
for  some  other  person  —  can  not  at  common  law  be  extinguished 
or  suspended  by  any  act  of  the  donee.  He  may  execute  it,  or 
it  may  t-erminate  for  one  of  the  causes  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing section ;  but  otherwise  it  must  remain  as  an  authority  in 
him*  to  appoint  the  property."  A  collateral  power  held  by  the 
donee  for  his  own  benefit^  such  as  a  right  to  sell  or  encumber 
tlie  land  and  use  the  proceeds,  may  be  released  (and  so  de- 
stroyed), by  the  donee,  to  him  who  owns  the  property  subject 
to  the  power.®  But  this  is  as  far  as  the  possibility  of  extin- 
guishing or  impairing  collateral  powers  can  extend,  except  by 
virtue  of  statute.* 

V,  Cooper,  59    N.  J.  Eq.  204 ;   Swift's  «  §  646,  $upra. 

Appeal,  87  Pa.  St.  502;  Farwell,  Pow.  *  §  635,  ntpra, 

53,61.  *  §  636,  «9)ro. 

*  Ibid.  ;  2  Perry  on  Tnuts,  §  498.  •  It  wap  explained  abore  that  this 

Bnt  before  such  a  result  can  foUow  it  common-law    division    of     powers    is 

most  be  clear  that  all  the  parposes  of  chieflj  important  in    its    bearing   on 

the  power  are  ended.     And    a  power  their   suspension   or    extinguishment, 

given  to  a  tmstee  may,  of  coarse,  con-  §  627,  supra. 

tinue  beyond  the  trust,  when  such  is  ^  West  v.  Bemey,  1  Ruas,  &  M.  431 ; 

clearlv  the  intention  of  the  donor.    See  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  •  347,  *  348. 
McDonald  v,  O'Hara,   144  N.  Y.  566;  «  Ibid.;  Sugd.  Pow.  p.  49;  Chance, 

Heard  v.  Read,  171  Mass.  374.  Pow.  §  3105. 

«  Jackson  ex  dera.  EUsworth  v.  Jan-  •  By  §  52  of  the  English  conveyanc- 

sen,  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  73 ;    Kissam  v.  ing  act  of  1881,  the  donee  of  any  col- 

Dierkes,  49  N.  Y.  602 ;  Fidler  v.  Lash.  lateral    power,   whether  for   hb    own 

125  Pa.  St.  87 ;  Harmon    v.  Smith,  38  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is 

Fed.  Rep.  482 ;   Gerard  on  Titles,  to  enabled  to  release  it  by  deed  or  con- 

B.  £.  (4th  ed.)  p.  335.  tract.    Farwell,  Pow.  11. 
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§  650'.  A  Power  in  Gross  not  oonpled  with  a  Duty  may  be 
released.  —  When  a  power  in  gross  is  also  in  trust,  —  so  that 
the  donee  has  a  duty  to  execute  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  — 
as  when  he  has  received  a  life  estate  with  an  obligation  to 
appoint  the  residue  among  his  children,  it  can  not  be  released 
nor  extinguished.^  But  other  powers  in  gross  may  be  released 
to  one  who  has  the  freehold  in  possession,  reversion,  or  re- 
mainder. And  this  may  be  done,  where  no  duty  but  only  a 
choice  to  execute  rests  on  the  donee,  even  though  the  release 
may  be  beneficial  to  him.*  Therefore,  where  a  father  owned 
a  life  estate  and  such  a  power  to  appoint  the  residue  to  his 
daughter  or  her  issue,  and  in  default  of  appointment  the  fee 
was  to  go  to  her,  a  release  of  his  power  and  a  subsequent  mort- 
gage by  him  and  her  for  money  which  was  taken  by  him  were 
held  to  be  valid.^  And,  although  a  power  in  gross  not  coupled 
with  any  duty  is  ordered  to  be  executed  by  will,  it  may  never- 
theless be  released,  and  so  extinguished,  by  deed.*  So,  though 
the  owner  of  such  a  power- may  have  aliened  or  lost  his  own 
estate  in  the  land,  he  may  subsequently  execute  his  power,  if 
this  will  not  impair  the  interest  or  rights  of  the  alienee  or 
other  taker  of  his  estate.* 

§  651.  Powers  Appendant  may  be  freely  extinguished  or  sns- 
pended.  —  A  power  appendant,  i.  e.,  a  power  the  execution  of 
wliich  will  derogate  from  an  estate  owned  by  the  donee,  may 
be  extinguished,  either  by  a  release  to  the  owner  of  a  succeed- 
ing interest,  or  by  the  donee's  alienation  of  his  own  estate.^ 
Thus  if  land  be  devised  to  A  for  life,  with  power  to  make 
leases  for  twenty-one  years,  remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  A 
may  release  his  power  to  B  and  so  terminate  it;  or  A  may 
extinguish  it  by  selling  his  life  estate  to  C  without  reserving 
the  power,  for  thereafter  he  could  not  execute  it  in  derogation 
of  his  own  grant.^    For  the  same  reason,  if  an  owner  in  fee 

1  DoDne's  Trust,  L.  R.  1  Ir.  516;  •  Hardaker  v.  Moorhonse,  L.  R.  26 

Cnnjughame  v.  Thurlow,  I    Ross.  &  Ch.  Div.  417;  Jones  v.  Winwood,  3  M. 

M.  436,  n. ;   Atkinson  t;.  Dowling,  33  &  W.  653 ;   Leggett  v,  Doremus,  25 

8.  C.  414;  Chance,  Pow.  §  3121.  N.  J.  Eq.  122. 

«  West  V,  Bemey,  1  Russ.  &  M.  431 ;  «  Sugd.  Pow.  pp.  46,  51. 

Smith  V.  Death,  5  Madd.  371 ;  Smith  o,  "^  Penne  v.  Peacock,  Cas.  temp.  Talh. 

Somes  (1896),  1  Ch.  250.  41,  43;  Bringlow  t;.  Goodson,  4  Bing. 

*  Smith  V.  Somes  (1896),  1  Ch.  250.  N.  C.  726,  734;  Armstrong  v.  Reams, 

«  Albany'sCase,!  Rep.  107a;  Zonch  61  Md.  364;    Chance,  Pow.    §§  3157, 

V.   Woolston,  2  Burr.   1136;   Chance,  3159. 
Pow.  §§  3127,  3128;  Tad.  Lead.  Cas. 
B.  P.  p.  326. 
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who  has  also  a  power  to  appoint  to  others  in  fee  sell  all  his 
estate  without  reserving  the  power,  it  is  wholly  extinguished.^ 
So,  a  power  appendant  may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  by 
the  fact  that  the  donee  disposes  of  a  portion  of  his  individual 
interest  in  the  prpperty.     This  is  illustrated  by  a  lease,  say  for 
ten  years,  made   without  reference  to  the   power,  by  a  life 
owner  who  also  has  a  power  to  make  leases  for  twenty-one 
years ;  or  by  a  mortgage  by  such  an  owner,  the  terms  of  which 
mortgage  give  the  right  of  immediate  possession  to  the  mort- 
gagee.    Having  acted   outside   of   and  independently   of  his 
power,  and  thereby  having  put  another  person  temporarily  in 
possession  of  the  laud  as  lessee  or  mortgagee,  the  donee  can 
not  then  execute  his  power  so  as  to  impair  the  rights  of  such 
mortgagee  or  lessee.     But  here  the  power  is  only  suspended ; 
and  it  will  revive  again,  if  the  donee  be  still  living,  when  the 
mortgage  is  satisfied,  or  the  lease  terminates,  as  the  case  may 
be.'    In  such  instances  as  these,  it  is  constantly  said  that  the 
power  is  suspended,  and  this  is  correct  if  rightly  understood. 
But  what  is  meant  is  that  the  posMility  of  the  complete  talking 
effect  of  the  execution  of  the  power  is  suspended.     When  A,  a 
life  tenant  with  power  appendant  to  make  leases,  first  ignores 
his  power  and  as  life  owner  makes  a  lease  to  B  for  ten  years, 
and  then  within  the  ten  years  attempts  to  execute  his  power 
and  thereby  to  lease  the  same  land  to  C  for  twenty-one  years, 
the  execution  is  not  void ;  but  it  can  not  take  effect,  to  the 
extent  of  giving  C  the  right  of  possession,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  B's  lease.     The  effect  of  the  execution  is  suspended, 
however,  only  so  far  as  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
any  impairment  of  B's  rights.     Therefore,  in  a  case  like  this, 
the  execution  is  valid  in  that  it  puts  C  in  A's  place  as  landlord 
of  B.     B's  existence  as  tenant  prevents  C  from  obtaining  the 
full  effect  of  the  execution  ;  and  in  that  sense  the  power  is  sus- 
pended.    Instead  of  giving  G  immediate  possession,  as  it  would 
do  but  for  B's  rights,  the  execution  of  the  power  makes  C  the 
landlord  of  B,  and  also  makes  C  the  reversioner  for  the  residue 
of  the  twenty-one  years  after  the  expiration  of  B's  lease.*  (a) 

(a)   In  New  York,  these  rules  as  to  extinguishment,  and  this  last- 
named  resolt, — simply  suspending  the  effect  of  the  execution  of  the  power, 

1  Garvej  v,  McDevitt,  72  N.  Y.  556;  726;   Storer  ».  Chasae,  6  N.  Y.  BIibc 

Roberts  &.  Gary,  S4  Hon  (N.  Y.),  828,  394;   Cruise,   Dig.  tit.  zxxii.  ch.  17, 

334 ;  Hershej  v.  Meeker  Cotmtj  Bank,  §§  95-97. 
71  Minu.  255;  Chance,  Pow.  §3155.  *  Ibid.;    Wash.    R.   P.    (6th    ed.) 

3  Bringlow  v,  Goodson,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  $  l^^a 
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§  652.   Sxtdnguishment  of  Powera  by  Merger After  some 

vacillation  bj  the  courts,  it  has  been  settled  in  England,  and 
also  in  some  jurisdictions  in  this  country,  that,  if  by  one  trans- 
action a  power  of  appointment  and  also  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  are  given  to  the  same  person,  the  power  is  not  neces- 
sarily merged  in  the  fee;  but  he  may  own  the  two  separate 
and  distinct.^  But  it  seems  that,  if  one  first  obtain  a  power 
and  subsequently  and  by  a  different  transaction  acquire  the 
fee  in  the  same  property,  the  power  then  becomes  merged  and 
extinguished  in  the  estate.^ 

In  states  like  New  York,  where  the  general  policy  of  the 
statutes  is  to  confer  the  estate  in  fee  simple  on  him  who  has 
an  absolute  power  of  disposal  of  the  land  for  his  own  benefit,^ 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Commentaries, 
that  the  ownership  in  fee  will  merge  any  power  given  to  the 
same  person  over  the  same  land,  has  been  decided  to  be 
the  law.* 

and  not  technically  suspending  the  power,  because  of  a  lease  or  mort- 
gage outside  of  the  power  appendant,  —  are  emphasized  by  the  following 
statutes:  —  ''The  power  of  a  tenant  for  life  to  make  leases  is  not  assign- 
able as  a  separate  interest,  but  is  annexed  to  his  estate,  and  passes  by  a 
grant  of  such  estate  unless  specially  excepted.  If  so  excepted,  it  is  ex- 
tinguished. Such  a  power  may  be  released  by  the  tenant  to  a  person 
entitled  to  an  expectant  estate  in  the  property,  and  shall  thereupon  be  ex- 
tinguished. A  mortgage  executed  by  a  tenant  for  life,  having  a  power  to 
make  leases,  does  not  extinguish  or  suspend  the  power ;  but  the  power  is 
bound  by  the  mortgage  in  the  same  manner  as  the  real  property  embraced 
therein,  and  the  effects  on  the  power  of  such  lien  by  mortgage  are :  1.  That 
the  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  an  execution  of  the  power  so  far  as  the  satis- 
faction of  his  debt  requires  ;  and,  2.  That  any  subsequent  estate,  created 
by  the  owner,  in  execution  of  the  power,  becomes  subject  to  the  mortgage 
as  if  in  terms  embraced  therein."  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  135,  136,  originally 
1  R.  S.  733,  §§  88-91.  The  courts  are  now  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  favor 
of  holding,  in  doubtful  cases,  that  the  power  appendant  itself  has  not  been 
destroyed  or  suspended.  Swarthout  v,  Ranier,  143  N.  Y.  499 ;  2  Chance, 
Pow.  p.  599.- 

1  Clere*8  Case,  6  Rep.  17  b;  Maon-  •  See  §  632,  note  (a),  iuprtL 

dreU  V.  MaundreU,  10  Ves.  246,  256;  *  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  *348,  »349; 

Sites  V,  Eldredge,  45  N.  J.  £q.  632 ;  Jennings  v.  Conboy,  73  N.  Y.  230,  237  ; 

Sogd.  Pow.  pp.  79,  93.  Hetzel  v.  Barber,  69  N.  Y.  1. 

a  Ibid.;  Farwell,  Pow.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


d.    EXECUTOBT  DEVISES. 


{ 658.  Definition  and  develop- 
ment of  execatory  devises. 

§  054.  All  four  forms  of  exec- 
utory interests  may  be  made  by 
devise. 

§  055.  Comparison  of  executory 
estates  and  remainders  —  Prefer- 
ence between  them. 

§  056.  Growth  of  future  estates  in 
importance  —  No  reverse  process  at 
common  law. 


§  657.  General  nature  and  inei- 
denta  of  executory  estates. 

§  658.  Executory  estates  not  de- 
structible by  preceding  owner — 
£ffect  of  giving  him  power  to  ex- 
haust the  fee. 

§  659.  Interests  after  «'  failure  of 
issue,"  or  **  failure  of  heirs,'^  of 
prior  owner. 


§  658.  Definition  and  Deralopmant  of  Bzaontory  Deviaaa.  — 
An  executory  devise  has  been  hereinbefore  defined  as  ^*a 
future  estate  created  by  will,  such  as  could  not  be  made  di- 
rectly by  deed  at  common  law."  ^  The  three  methods  already 
explained  of  creating  executory  interests  —  springing  uses, 
shifting  uses,  and  powers  —  all  employed  the  doctrine  of  uses, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
common-law  judges  to  allow  the  creation  of  such  estates  di- 
rectly (by  disposing  directly  of  the  legal  estate)  by  deed.* 
After  some  centuries  of  uncertainty,  it  was  ultimately  decided 
that,  by  means  of  a  will,  all  forms  of  the  executory  estates 
might  be  brought  into  being,  without  resort  to  uses,  by  devii- 
ing  the  legal  estate  directly.  And  executory  interests  so  cre- 
ated were  designated  executory  devises.^ 

The  cardinal  rule  for  the  construction  of  a  will  —  that  the 
intent  of  the  testator  shall  be  ascertained  and  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  —  goes  far,  of  course,  towards  giving  a  reason  for 
the  existence  of  executory  devises.     But,  notwitlistanding  this 


1  P.  97,  iupra ;  Feame,  Cent.  Rem. 
pp.  381-386,  and  Bntler's  note ;  4  Kent's 
Com.  p. «  264 ;  2  Blackst.  Com.  p.  •  1 72. 

«  Ch.  XXXVL  tupra. 

*  For  discDflsions  of  their  gradual 


recognition  after  the  Statute  of  Wills, 
see  Thellusson  v.  Woodford,  1  Bob.  &  F. 
N.  R.  357 ;  Buckworth  p.  Thirkell,  8 
Bos.  &  P.  652,  n. ;  Jones  v.  Roe,3  T.  B. 
88,  95 ;  Wash.  B.  P.  (6th  ed.)  {  1787. 
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deference  to  the  wish  of  a  testator,  the  results  which  emerged 
would  doubtless  never  have  been,  if  there  had  not  existed  the 
stronger  reason  in  the  historical  development  of  wills  of  real 
property.  From  the  time  of  the  complete  introduction  of  feuds 
into  England  to  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  27  Hen. 
VIII.  (1635),  the  only  interests  in  realty  that  could  be  willed 
away,  except  in  one  or  two  favored  localities,  were  uses.  Those 
equitable  estates  were  freely  devised ;  and  the  chancellor,  within 
whose  exclusive  cognizance  they  were,  freely  allowed  testators 
to  make  in  them  all  forms  of  executory  interests.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Statute  of  Uses,  by  uniting  the  legal  estate  with 
the  equitable,  forbade  practically  all  wills  of  uses;  and  thus 
was  destroyed  the  possibility  of  devising  any  interests  in  real 
property .1  It  was  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  five  years,  during  which  there  were  made  sub- 
stantially no  valid  wills  of  realty  in  England,  should  bring 
about  the  Statute  of  Wills,  82  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  1,  as  inter- 
preted and  explained  by  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  5.  And  it 
was  just  as  natural  and  logical  that,  after  those  statutes  had 
authorized  devises  of  the  legal  estates  in  all  lands  held  by  so- 
cage tenure  (and  two-thirds  of  those  held  by  knight-service), 
the  courts,  in  construing  these  latter  enactments,  treating  them 
as  remedial  and  restorative,  should  ultimately  hold,  as  they  did, 
that  the  legislative  intent  was  to  bring  back  the  old  power  and 
forms  of  devising  as  these  had  existed  before  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  and  to  add  the  authority  to  deal  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  legal  interest.  And  the  outcome,  in  brief,  was  that 
any  form  of  devise,  which  could  be  made  in  a  use  before  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  was  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  legal  estate 
after  tlie  Statute  of  Wills.^ 

§  654.  AU  Four  Forms  of  Bxecutory  Bstates  may  be  directly 
made  by  Devise.  —  In  the  chapter  explaining  generally  the 
nature  of  executory  estates,  it  was  shown  that  men  wanted 
four  kinds  of  future  interests,  which  they  could  not  make  as 
remainders  and  the  law  would  not  treat  as  reversions.^  How 
far  those  four  expectancies  can  be  created  by  means  of  uses 
and  powers  has  been  shown  in  the  intervening  chapters.  It 
simply  remains  to  be  added  that  all  of  them  may  be  made  by 
wills,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  uses;  and  that, 

1  See  pp.  372, 373,  supra,  »  Ch.  XXXVL  fiipro. 

a  Digbj,  Hist.  Law  R,  P.  (5th  ed.) 
p.  582;  Wma.  B.  P.  p.  •314. 
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when  80  made,  tbey  are  called  executory  devises.    Again  nam- 
ing the  four  kinds,  in  the  order  heretofore  employed,  the  fint 
to  be  noted  is  that  which  is  similar  to  a  springing  use  —  a  free- 
hold estate  to  arise  in  the  future,  without  any  support  —  as  to 
a  single  man  and  his  heirs,  to  begin  when  he  marries :  ^  the 
second  is  a  freehold  so  to  begin  in  the  future  as  to  curtail  a 
preceding  estate  —  similar  to  a  shifting  use  —  as  to  A  and  his 
heirs,  but  if  B  return  from  Rome  then  to  B  and  his  heirs ;  or 
to  A  for  life,  but  if  he  cease  to  live  on  the  land,  then  to  leave 
him  and  pass  to  B  : '  the  third  is  the  creation  out  of  a  term  of 
years  of  a  freehold  estate  for  one  person,  and  the  giving  of  the 
residue  of  the  term  if  any  over  to  another ;  as  out  of  a  lease- 
hold of  one  thousand  years  the  granting  of  a  life  estate  to  A, 
and  after  his  death  the  residue  of  the  term  (the  executory  in- 
terest) to  B ;  ^  and  the  fourth  is  the  making  of  an  estate  in 
form  a  freehold  contingent  remainder  after  an  estate  less  than 
freehold ;  as  a  devise  of  land  to  A  for  ten  years,  remainder  in 
fee  to  a  person  not  yet  in  being.*     Whether  made  indirectly 
by  uses  or  directly  by  wills,  these  are  the  only  forms  of  exec- 
utory estates.     And,  since  the  construction  of  the  Statute  of 
Wills  was  settled  in  favor  of  permitting  executory  devises,  all 
of  them  have  been  allowed  to  be  freely  and  directly  created  by 
that  form  of  gift     Wills  have  been  more  liberally  dealt  with, 
in  this  respect,  than  any  other  method  of  producing  such  es- 
tates.   And,  when  modem  legislators  have  looked  for  prece- 
dents to  guide  them  in  framing  the  statutes  which  in  many 
states  now  permit  all  kinds  of  future  interests  to  be  made 
directly  (without  resort  to  uses)  by  deed,  they  have  found 
them  in  executory  devises.*    For  example,  the  entire  system 
of  New  York  legislation,  which  deals  with  such  interests,  may 
be  generally  summarized  in  the  statement  that  its  purpose  and 
result  were  to  allow  all  forms  of  future  estates  in  real  property 
to  be  freely  made  by  deed  after  January  1, 1830,  which  could 

1  Leslie  u.  Marshall,  31  Barb.  (N.  T.)  Com.  p.  •  174.    That,  except  as  made 

560-665;  Beard  v.  Rowan,  9  Pet  (34  by  wiU  or  use,  the  life  estate  given  in 

U.  S.)  301 ;   Clarke  v.  Smith,  1  Lnt  each  a  case  would  at  common  law  ex- 

793,  798 ;  Cmise.  Dig.  tit.  xxxTiiL  ch.  hanst  the  entire  term,  and  leave  no 

XTiii.  §§  1-5.  residue  for  the  second  donee,  is  ex- 

<  Marks  v.  Marks,  10  Mod.  419,  423  ,*  plained  in  §  616,  tapra. 
Hatfield  v,  Sneden,  54  N.  Y.  280,  285;  *  Gore  c.  Gore,    2    P.  Wms.  28; 

2  Prest  Abst.  p.  *  140 ;  §  431,  iupra,  Harris  v.  Barnes,  4  Burr.  2157 ;  Chslli* 

s  Manning's  Case.  8  Rep.  94  b.  95;  R.  P.  p.  93. 
Smith  p.  Bell  6  Pet.  (31  U.S.)  68;  Cul-  *  1  Stim.  Amor.  Stat.  L.  §J  1421- 

breth  t;.  Smith,  69  Md.  450;  2  Blackat  1427. 
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be  made  by  will  before  that  date  —  to  assimilate  them  all  to 
executory  devises,  and  to  permit  them  all  to  be  created  directly 
by  deed  or  will,  (a) 

§  655.  ComparlBon  of  Exeoutory  Bstates  and  Remainders  — 
Preference  between  them.  —  It  has  been  shown  that  the  four 
prominent  features  of  executory  devises,  which  distinguish 
them  from  remainders  and  reversions,  are  that  they  do  not  need 
any  particular  estate  for  support,  that  by  them  one  freehold 
estate  may  be  created  to  take  effect  in  the  future  in  derogation 
of  another,  that  they  enable  the  grantor  of  a  life  estate  out  of  a 
term  of  years  to  make  a  valid  conveyance  of  the  residue  of  the 
term,  and  that  by  means  of  them  a  contingent  freehold  interest 
may  be  limited  after  a  term  of  years.  The  common-law  judges 
avoided  any  of  these  anomalous  results  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  Hence  the  strong  tendency,  which  the  law  has  always 
shown  in  cases  of  doubtful  construction,  to  treat  future  estates 
as  remainders  rather  than  executory  interests.  "Where  a 
contingency  is  limited  to  depend  upon  an  estate  of  freehold 
which  is  capable  of  supporting  a  remainder,  it  shall  never  be 
construed  to  be  an  executory  devise,  but  a  contingent  remainder 
only,  and  not  otherwise.*'  ^ 

(a)  The  New  York  revisers  carried  out  their  express  design  in  a  few 
sections  of  the  statutes  of  1830,  the  most  sweeping  of  which,  in  its  present 
form,  has  been  heretofore  quoted,  and  is  worthy  of  repetition.  It  provides 
that  :  ^*  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article  "  (the  provisions  forbid- 
ding too  great  remoteness  in  the  estates  created),  '*  a  freehold  estate  as 
well  as  a  chattel  real  may  be  created  to  commence  at  a  future  day ;  an 
estate  for  life  may  be  created  in  a  term  of  years,  and  a  remainder  limited 
thereon ;  a  remainder  of  a  freehold  or  chattel  real,  either  contingent  or 
vested,  may  be  created  expectant  on  the  determination  of  a  term  of  years ; 
and  a  fee  or  other  less  estate  may  be  limited  on  a  fee,  on  a  contingency 
which,  if  it  should  occur,  must  happen  within  the  period  prescribed  in  this 
article."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  40,  originally  1  R.  S.  724,  §  24.  See  §  620, 
note  (a),  supra.  And,  as  heretofore  explained,  the  statute  expressly  pro- 
vides for  creation  of  conditional  limitations  by  either  deed  or  will.  Real 
Prop.  L.  §  43,  quoted  and  explained,  §  434,  note  (a),  supra.  And,  as  to 
what  kinds  of  freeholds  may  succeed  terms  of  years,  and  vice  versa,  the 
statutes  also  declare  :  ^*  A  contingent  remainder  shall  not  be  created  on  a 
term  of  years,  unless  the  nature  of  the  contingency  on  which  it  is  limited 
be  such  that  the  remainder  must  vest  in  interest,  during  the  continuance 
of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  such  remainder,  or 

I  Doe  d.  Mnssell  v.  Morgan,  3  T.  R.      104,  HI ;    Whiteside  v.  Cooper,  115 
763;  Dean  v.  Dean  (1891),  3  Ch.  150;      N.  C.  570. 
Nightingale  v.  Burrell,  15  Pick.  (Mass.) 
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This  preference  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  rule  which 
requires  courts  to  treat  all  estates  as  being  as  important  as  the 
terms  and  circumstances  of  their  creation  will  permit.  And 
executory  interests,  being  the  least  favored,  are  naturally  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  In  regard  to  their  present  or  future 
character,  therefore,  the  order  of  importance  of  estates  i8,/r<^ 
an  estate  vested  in  possession ;  secondy  a  vested  remainder,  or  a 
reversion  when  the  law  has  made  it;  thirds  a  contingent 
remainder ;  and  fourth,  an  executory  estate.* 

§  656.  Growth  of  Future  Bstates  in  Importanoa  —  No  RevexBa 
ProoeM  at  Common  z«aw.  —  Any  estate  that  follows  an  executory 
one  must  be  itself  executory.^  Thus,  if  land  be  devised  for  hTe 
to  A,  his  estate  not  to  begin  however  until  next  Christmas,  and 
at  his  death  to  B  and  his  heirs  if  B  marry  C,  B's  interest  as 
well  as  A's  is  executory.'  But,  starting  thus  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  such  an  estate  may  rise,  either  all  at  once  or  step 
by  step,  as  events  occur,  till  it  becomes  vested  in  possession. 
After  next  Christmas,  in  the  illustration  given,  A's  estate  will 
be  so  vested ;  and  B,  not  yet  having  married  C,  will  have  a 
contingent  remainder.  If  subsequently,  while  A  still  lives,  B 
marry  C,  his  estate  will  become  a  vested  remainder,  and  at 
A's  death  will  vest  in  possession.^  Here  A's  estate,  at  one 
event,  passes  to  possession  from  an  executory  interest ;  but  B's 
passes  step  by  step  through  all  the  stages  of  ownership  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

In  the  absence  of  some  enabling  statute,  the  reverse  process 
can  not  occur ;  i.  e.,  having  taken  effect  as  one  of  the  higher 
interests,  and  events  transpiring  that  would  defeat  it  as  such, 
it  can  not  be  saved  at  common  law  by  being  treated  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  lower  forms.  For  example,  when  real  property 
is  devised  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  the  oldest  son  of  B,  this, 
being  a  contingent  remainder  as  soon  as  the  will  operates,  must 
fail  at  common  law  if  A  die  before  any  son  of  B  is  in  existence. 
If  the  devise  had  been  simply  to  the  oldest  son  of  B,  without 
resting  it  on  A's  life  estate,  so  that  it  would  have  become  an 
executory  devise  as  soon  as  the  will  was  operative  (at  the  tes- 

on  the  termination  thereof.  No  estate  for  life  shall  be  limited  as  a  re- 
mainder on  a  term  of  years,  except  to  a  person  in  being  at  the  creation  of 
such  estate."    Real  Prop.  L.  §§  86,  87,  originaUy  1  R.  S.  724,  §§  20, 21. 

^  Last   pTeceding   note;   4    Kent's  *  Ibid. 

Com.  p.  «  254.  «  Ibid.;  Feame, Cent. Rem. pp. 60S- 

s  Pay's  Case,  Cro.  Slit.  878 ;  2  Prest.  507. 
Abst.  173. 
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tator'8  death),  B's  oldest  son  could  have  taken  the  property 
whenever  he  came  into  existence.  But,  having  started  as  a  valid 
remainder  when  the  testator  died,  his  interest  could  not  be 
subsequently  sustained  by  calling  it  an  executory  devise.^ 
This  diflSculty  is  obviated  by  statutes,  such  as  those  of  New 
York,  which  prevent  contingent  remainders  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  termination  of  the  particular  estates  before  the 
remainders  vest.^ 

§  657.  Oeueral  Nature  and  Inoidenta  of  Bxecutory  Intereata. 
—  At  common  law,  executory  interests,  like  contingent  re- 
mainders, are  not  treated  technically  as  estates.^  The  right 
may  be  fixed  and  certain  in  the  owner  of  such  an  interest ;  but, 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  interest,  the 
entire  fee  remains  in  its  maker,  or  in  his  heirs  or  residuary 
devisees,  until  the  happening  of  the  event  which  causes  such 
future  interest  to  cease  to  be  executory  and  become  vested  * 
Thus,  if  land  be  devised  to  A,  his  enjoyment  of  it  not  to  begin 
however  until  next  Christmas,  the  fee  simple  remains  in  the 
heirs  of  the  testator,  after  his  death  and  until  next  Christmas 
when  A  may  take  possession;  and  they  have  all  the  income 
and  emoluments  in  the  mean  time.^  Still  the  books  constantly 
use  the  word  "  estate  "  (though  of  course  loosely)  in  speaking 
of  executory  interests,  whether  made  by  devise  or  act  inter 
vivos.  And  in  states  like  New  York,  where  contingent  re-, 
mainders  are  expressly  declared  to  be  estates  and  all  expectant 
interests  not  dependent  on  particular  estates  are  assimilated  to 
executory  devises,  they  are  all  grouped  by  the  statutes  within 
the  category  of  "  future  estates.**  ^  (a)     So  treated,  they  may  be 

(a)  In  New  York,  interests  which  were  executory  devises  at  common 
law  are  now  called  simply  '*  future  estates,"  and,  since  many  of  their  char- 

1  Hopkins  v,  Hopkins,  Cas.  temp.  ^  See  §§  606,  607,  supra,  and  notes. 

Talb.  44 ;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xxxviii.  oh.  '  Fearne,  Cont.  liem.  p.  1,  note  (a). 

XX.  §§  28,  29.    This  principle  does  not  ^  Ibid. ;   Hopkins  v,  Hopkins,  Cas. 

prevent  the  change  of  a  devise  from  temp.  Talb.  44 ;  Ackers  v,  Phipps,  3  CI. 

one  form  of  future  estate  to  another,  &  Fin.  667 ;  Morton  v.  Funk,  6  Pa.  St. 

before  the   will  operates.     Thus,  if  the  483. 

wiU  in  terms  give  property   to  A  for  *  Ibid.     But  they  can  not  sell  the 

life,  remainder  to  B's  son,  and  A  die  be-  property  in  fee,  except  subject  to  the 

fore  B  has  any  son  but  while  the  testator  executory  limitation.    Fisher  u.  Wister, 

is  living,  the  gift,  which  was  at  first  154  Pa  St.  65 ;  Van  Home  v.  Campbell, 

in  form  a  contingent  remainder,  takes  100  N.  Y.  287. 

effect  at  the  testator's  death  as  a  valid  «  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §§  25-30 ; 

executory  devise  —  it  is  such  when  it  1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §§  1420-1427; 

first  becomes  a  determined  future  estate.  §  564,  supra. 
Ibid. ;  Wash.  R.  P.  (6th  ed.)  §  1748. 
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vested  executory  estates,  as  where  they  depend  on  no  contin- 
gency but  only  enjoyment  is  postponed,  such  for  example  as  an 
estate  to  a  known  person  to  begin  next  Christmas ;  or  they 
may  be  contingent  executory  estates,  as  when  property  is  given 
to  A,  the  enjoyment  to  begin  next  Christmas, "  if  he  marry  B. "  ^ 

Since  there  can  be  no  seisin  of  interests  in  real  property 
while  they  are  executory,  whether  they  are  treated  as  estates 
or  not,  those  incidents  of  its  ownership  which  require  seisin 
such  as  curtesy  and  dower,  can  not  attach  to  such  interests.^ 
Neither  does  the  owner  of  such  a  future  interest  have  any 
action  at  law,  unless  it  is  given  to  him  by  statute,  for  waste 
committed  on  the  land  by  a  preceding  owner  ;  but  his  remedy 
for  such  waste  is  in  equity  by  injunction.'  Nor  at  common  law 
can  a  future  interest  while  executory  be  reached  for  the  debts 
of  its  owner,  nor  can  it  be  aliened  by  him  to  a  stranger  to  the 
title,  except  by  way  of  an  estoppel.* 

It  has  always  been  held,  however,  since  an  executory  inter- 
est was  permitted  to  exist,  that  it  may  be  released  (if  its 
owner  be  ascertained)  to  a  preceding  owner  of  the  same  prop- 
erty, or  being  in  fee,  it  may  descend,  subject  to  any  contingency 
on  which  it  depends,  to  the  heirs  of  its  deceased  owner,  or  in 
like  flight  be  freely  disposed  of  by  his  devise.^  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  in  regard  to  its  descent  and  devolution,  an  executory 
interest  is  treated  by  the  common  law  in  substantially  the  same 

acteristics  have  been  made  by  statate  different  from  those  of  common-law 
executory  devises,  it  Las'  been  said  in  some  cases  that  there  is  now  no 
sach  thing  as  an  executory  devise  in  New  York.  Beardsley  v.  Hotcbkiss, 
96  N.  y.  201,  213 ;  Van  Horne  v.  CampbeU,  100  N.  Y.  287,  291;  Tilden  v. 
Green,  130  N.  Y.  29,  47.  But  all  of  these  statutory  estates  are  most  readily 
and  thoroughly  understood  by  starting  from  their  foundations.  And  the 
foundation  of  all  the  future  interests,  which  are  not  remainders  nor  revei^ 
sions,  is  the  executory  devise. 

^  It  is  often  said,  from  the  cominon-  N.  Y.  El.  R.  Co.,  15  N.  Y.  Snpp.  18; 

law  standpoint  also,  that  executory  de-  Bobinson  v,  Litton,  3  Atk.  209. 
vises  are  either  vested  or  contingent  ^  Lampet's    Case,    10    Rep.    46  b; 

Bat  the  word  "  vested,"  so  used,  most  Jackson    d.    Varick    v.    Waldron,    13 

meha  A  right  vested,  and  not  an  estate.  Wend.  (N.  Y.)   178;    Hall  r.  Chaffee, 

See  the  different  senses  of  the  word  14  N.  H.  215;  Smith,  Ex.  Int.  §  754. 
"  vested  "  explained,  §§  577,  578,  supra.  *  Bamitz's     Lessee    v.    Casev,     7 

«  2  Scribner  on  Dower,  pp.  702-704;  Cranch    (11    U.    S.),   456;    Miller    t. 

Com.  Dig.  Dower,  A,  5,  6;  Morgan  p.  Emans,  19  N.  Y.  384;  Griffin  v.  Shep- 

Morgan,  5  Madd.  408 ;  Davis  v.  Mason,  ard,  124  N.  Y.  70,  75 ;  Brooks  v.  Kip, 

1  Pet.  (26  U.  S.)  508 ;  House  v.  Jackson,  54  N.  J.  Eq.  462 ;  Collins  v.  Smith,  105 

50  N.  Y.  161.  Ga.  525.    But,  of  coarse,  if  the  owner 

*  Co.  Lit.  218  b,n.  122;  Ottinger  v.  be  not  in  being  or  not  ascertainable. 
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way  as  a  contingent  remainder.^  And,  where  modern  statutes 
have  dealt  with  them  in  this  particular,  as  in  England  and 
New  York,  both  of  them,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  future 
estates,  have  been  declared  to  be  descendible  and  devisable,  and 
made  freely  alienable  whenever  the  owner  is  in  being  and 
ascertained.*  (a) 

§  658.  Bzeoutory  Estates  not  destruotible  by  Preceding 
Owner  —  Effect  of  giving  him  Power  to  ezhanst  the  Fee.  —  But 
a  radical  difference,  at  common  law,  between  a  contingent  re- 
mainder and  an  executory  estate,  is  that,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, the  latter  can  not  be  defeated  or  affected  by  anything  that 
may  happen  to  any  preceding  estate.^  If,  for  example,  land 
be  devised  to  A  for  life,  and  ten  days  after  his  death  to  B  and 
his  heirs ;  or  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B  return  from  Rome 
then  to  B  and  his  heirs;  nothing  that  may  be  done  to  A's 
estate,  either  by  his  act  or  otherwise,  can  alter  or  impair  B*s 
interest.  No  act  of  A  can  change  or  defeat  B's  estate.*  The 
single  exception  exists  in  case  of  an  executory  estate  after  or 
in  derogation  of  a  fee  tail ;  for  the  power  of  the  tenant  in  tail 
to  turn  his  interest  into  a  fee  simple,  by  a  fine  or  common  re- 
covery, or  by  a  deed  under  modern  statutes,  enables  him  to 
defeat  all  subsequent  estates.^  And  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added 
that,  when  by  the  terms  of  the  limitation  a  prior  owner  is  given 
control  over  the  event  on  which  the  subsequent  executory  estate 
depends,  as  if  a  devise  be  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  A  marry 

(a)  In  New  York,  as  heretofore  explained,  all  of  these  executory  in- 
terests are  **  expectant  estates."  And  the  statute  declares  that  *<  An 
expectant  estate  is  descendible,  devisable,  and  alienable,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  estate  in  possession.**  Real  Prop.  L.  §  49,  quoted  also  at 
§  426,  note  (a),  supra.  This  means,  that  such  an  estate  may  be  aliened 
when  its  owner  is  in  being  and  ascertained ;  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  also,  that  the  statute  mentions  only  estates.  It  does  not  apply 
to  a  mere  chance,  such  as  a  possibility  of  forfeiture.  Upington  v,  Cor- 
rigan,  151  N.  Y.  143;  §  426,  supra. 

such    interests    can    not  be   assigned.  *  Ibid.;   In  re  Barber's  Settled  Es- 

Ibid. ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  *  261.  tate.  L.  R.  18  Ch.  Div.  624 ;  RandaU  u. 

1  See  §  608,  supra.  Josselyn,  59  Vt.  557 ;  Parker  v.  Parker, 

^  Stat.  1  Vict.  ch.  26,  §  3;   8  &  9  5  Met.  (Mass.)  134;  Smith  v.  Hunter, 

Vict.  ch.  106,  §  6;  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  cb.  23  Ind.  580. 

547,  §  49 ;  Mass.  Gen.  Stat.  ch.  90,  §  37 ;  *  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  63  Pa.  St.  481 ; 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §  1420.  Den.  d.   Sontherland  v.  Cox,  3  Dev. 

»  Fisher  v.  Wister,  154  Pa.  St.  65;  (N.  C.)  394;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  xxxii.  ch. 

Andrews  v.  Roye,  12  Rich.  (S.  C.)  536,  xxiv.  §  30;  2  Prest.  Abst.  121. 

544 ;  Van  Home  v.  Campbell,  100  N.  Y. 

287. 
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K  tlien  over  to  B  aud  his  heirs,  such  prior  owner  maj  defeat 
the  latter  estate  —  as,  in  the  illustration,  by  not  marrying  K. 

Since  executory  interests  must  ordinarily  have  this  inde- 
structible character,  it  has  been  logically  held  in  England,  and 
generally  also  in  this  country  wherever  the  matter  is  unaffected 
by  statute,  that  there  can  be  no  valid  executory  interest  to  take 
effect  in  derogation  of  a  fee  granted  or  devised  to  one  who  is 
also  empowered  to  exhaust  or  dispose  of  the  entire  property  in 
fee  simple  —  a  fee  can  not  be  mounted  on  a  prior  fee,  whose 
owner  can  use  up  or  otherwise  exhaust  all  the  property.  Thus, 
a  devise  of  land  in  fee  to  A,  who  is  expressly  or  impliedly 
authorized  by  the  will  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of  any  of  the 
corpus  of  the  property  that  be  may  choose  to  sell,  can  not  be 
followed  by  an  effectual  gift  over  to  B  of  so  much  of  it,  if  any, 
as  A  may  leave  undisposed  of  at  his  death.  The  attempted 
limitation  over  is  void,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  abso- 
lute ownership  and  power  of  disposition  of  the  first  taker.^  The 
exact  scope  of  this  rule,  which  is  a  natural  and  harmonious 
element  of  the  common  law  of  realty,  requires  careful  attention. 
It  applies  only  where  the  first  taker  has  a  fee  and  also  authority 
so  to  dispose  of  the  entire  property  as  to  defeat  the  attempted 
subsequent  gift.    A  devise  merely  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B 


^  Jackson  ex  dem.  Brewster  v.  Boll, 
10  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  19 ;  Ide  v.  Ide,  5  Mass. 
600;  Roberts  p.  Lewis,  153  U.  S.  367, 
378 ;  Van  Home  v.  CampbeU,  100  N.  Y. 
287;  Fisher  V.  Wister,  154  Pa.  St.  65; 
Evans  v.  Smith,  166  Pa.  St.  625 ;  Knight 
V.  Knight,  162  Mass.  460;  St.  John  v. 
Dann,  66  Conn.  401 ;  Dodson  v.  Sevars, 
52  N.  J.  £q.  611 ;  Howe  v.  Hodge,  152 
111.  252;  Law  v.  Douglas,  107  Iowa, 
606;  Cornwall  v.  Wnlff,  148  Mo.  542; 
4  Kent's  Com  p.  *470.  This  principle, 
resting  on  the  solid  foundation  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent's  approval,  and  on  the  deci- 
sions generally,  a  few  of  which  are  here 
cited,  has  been  somewhat  criticised  bj 
text-writers.  See  32  Amer.  Law  Reg. 
(n.  8.)  1035 ;  Gray,  Restraints  on  Aliena- 
tion, §  57;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •270, 
note  (c).  Such  criticism,  however, 
strikes  not  so  much  at  this  rule  alone 
as  at  the  entire  system  of  the  common- 
law  tribunals  in  forbidding  the  creation 
of  executory  estates,  because  they  rest 
on  no  preceding  estates  for  support.  A 
contingent  remainder  may  be  defeated 


by  the  owner  of  the  particular  estate, 
because  he  has  control  of  the  support 
on  which  it  reposes.  But  an  executory 
interest,  when  aUowed  to  exist,  has  no 
such  support ;  no  prior  owner  has  any 
control  over  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  illogi- 
cal to  attempt  to  make  it  and  to  superadd 
such  a  control  Wherever,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  technical  distinctions  between 
remainders  and  executory  interests  have 
been  broken  down  by  legislation,  and 
no  preceding  proprietor  is  aUowed  to 
interfere  with  subsequent  interests  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  he  is  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  terms  of  the  creation  of  the 
estates,  it  is  logical  and  in  harmony 
with  the  statutory  system  to  aUow  ex- 
ecutory estates  after  prior  fees  whose 
owners  may  exhaust  the  entire  prop> 
erty.  The  rule  which  permits  thb  is  in 
complete  accord  with  modern  statutory 
changes;  the  rule  which  forbids  it,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  is  as  completely  in 
accord  with  the  logical  though  technical 
principles  and  distinctions  of  the  com- 
mon law. 
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return  from  Rome  then  to  B  and  his  heirs,  gives  to  B  a  valid 
executory  interest,  with  which  no  act  of  A  can  interfere.  But 
a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  B  return  from  Rome  then  to 
B  and  his  heirs  if  A  have  any  of  the  'property  undisposed  of  at 
his  deathy  gives  nothing  to  B,  because  there  is  nothing  to  give 
which  A  can  not  destroy.^  So,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  a 
devise  to  A  for  life  (or  for  any  other  particular  estate  less  than 
a  fee)  with  power  in  A  to  dispose  of  the  residue  in  fee,  and  a 
devise  over  to  B  and  his  heirs  in  case  A  does  not  execute  the 
power.^  The  attempted  gift,  that  fails  by  virtue  of  the  rule 
under  consideration,  is  in  derogation  of  a  prior  fee  and  de- 
feasible by  the  owner  of  such  prior  fee. 

In  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  states,  the  same 
statute  which  declares  that  no  expectant  estate  shall  be  de- 
feated or  barred  by  the  termination  of  a  preceding  estate,  nor 
by  any  act  of  the  owner  of  such  preceding  estate,  also  provides 
that  "  an  expectant  estate  may  be  defeated  in  any  manner,  or 
by  any  act  or  means  which  the  party  creating  such  estate,  in 
the  creation  thereof,  has  provided  for  or  authorized."  And  it 
adds  that,  "  An  expectant  estate  thus  liable  to  be  defeated  shall 
not,  on  that  ground,  be  adjudged  void  in  its  creation."  ^  (a) 

§  659.  Interests  after  '<  FaUure  of  Issue/*  or  *'  FaUure  of  Heirs," 
of  Prior  Owner.  — A  peculiar  common-law  rule  of  construction  is 
that,  when  real  property  is  given  over  to  one  person  if  another 
"  die  without  issue,"  or  by  an  equivalent  expression,  this  means, 
unless  otherwise  explained  by  the  context,  if  the  issue  of  the 
latter  ever  run  out  —  if  there  ever  come  a  time  when  there  is 
no  living  iaaiie  of  him  in  the  world  ;  and,  likewise,  a  gift  to  one 
if  another  '*die  without  heirs,"  or  its  equivalent,  means  if  his 
heirs  ever  fail  —  if  there  ever  come  a  time  when  there  is  no 

(a)  These  are  the  words  of  the  New  York  statute.  And  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  all  expectant  estates  —  reversions,  remainders,  and  executory 
estates  alike — are  placed  on  the  same  basis  in  this  particular.  And  it 
seems  clear,  under  this  form  of  legislation,  that,  by  apt  words  a  future 
estate  may  be  validly  limited  over  to  take  effect  in  case  the  first  taker, 
either  in  fee  or  of  a  lesser  estate,  does  not  use  up  or  dispose  of  the  entire 
property,  given  to  him  to  be  so  used  if  he  choose.  Leggett  v.  Firth,  132 
N.  Y.  7;  Swarthout  v.  Ranier,  143  N.  Y.  499;  Kendall  v.  Case,  84  Hun, 
124,  127;  Blauvelt  v.  Gallagher,  22  Misc.  564. 

1  Last  preceding  note.  leigh  v.  Clongh,  52  N.  H.  267 ;  Mnlvane 

^  And  the  reason  for  this  is  that  B's      v.  Rnde  Ex'or,  146  Ind.  476. 
estate  is  a  contingent  remainder.    See  •  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  eh.  547,  §  47 ;   1 

Kent  V,  Morrison,  153  Mass.  137;  Bur-      Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1426;  Leggett 

V.  Firth,  132  N.  Y.  7. 
53 
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living  Jieir  of  him  in  the  world.  Tins  is  said  to  be  an  indefi- 
nite failure  of  issue,  or  of  heirs,  as  the  case  may  be  —  a  failure 
that  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  future,  and  possiblj  after  the 
death  of  many  generations  yet  to  come  into  bcing.^  A  grant 
to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  A  die  without  heirs  then  to  B  and  his 
heirs,  means  that  B  or  his  heirs  are  to  take  the  property  in  the 
future,  however  distant,  when  there  are  no  living  heirs  of  A. 
When  a  different  construction  is  desired,  i.  e.,  when  the  limita- 
tion over  is  intended  to  take  effect  on  a  definite  failure  of  issue, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  change,  this  must  be  shown 
by  the  words  employed,  as  to  B  and  his  heirs  "  if  A  die  with- 
out issue  at  the  time  of  his  death,^*  or  ^^  if  A  die  leaving  no  issue 
behind  him/'  ^  In  a  word,  failure  of  issue  or  of  heirs,  at 
common  law,  means  indefinite  failure,  unless  the  settler  of  the 
estates  or  interests  makes  clear  his  meaning  to  the  contrary.' 

This  somewhat  arbitrary,  not  to  say  erratic,  principle  has 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  perplexing  problems 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  common-law  courts.  For  it 
has  constantly  raised  the  question,  is  not  the  gift  over,  possibly 
postponed  as  it  is  for  many  generations  not  yet  in  being,  too  re- 
mote to  be  valid  ?  Can  a  future  estate  or  interest  be  good,  that 
perhaps  may  not  take  effect  in  possession  until  a  hundred  suc- 
cessive generations  have  been  born  and  died  ?  Such  a  question 
opens  the  door  of  the  following  chapter  of  this  treatise,  which 
discusses  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion of  real  property.  And  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  from  that 
chapter  simply  the  statement  that  such  power  can  not  be  any- 
where suspended — the  estate  in  fee  simple  must  not  be  made 
possibly  unmarketable  —  for  longer  than  any  number  of  lives 
in  being  at  the  time  of  its  creation  and  twenty-one  years  and  a 
fraction  of  a  year  over.  Therefore,  all  future  interests,  to  take 
effect  in  possession  after  the  indefinite  failure  of  heirs  or  issue 
of  a  designated  living  person,  must  be  invalid,  if  they  are  to 

1  PleydeU  v.  PleydeU,  1   P.  Wms.  Ide,  5  Mass.  500 ;  SmiA  p.  Kimbell,  153 

748;  In  rt  Edwards  (1894),  S  Ch.  644  ;  111.  368. 

Barber  v.  Pittsburgh,  Ac.  RaUwaj,  166  «  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  •  276-*  278.    Id 

U.  8.  83,  106 ;  Patterson  v.  Ellis's  Ex'or,  dealing  with  personaltj,  the  comts  hare 

11  Wend.  (N.  T.)  259;  Den.  d.  Wilson  always  been  more  liberal  in  holding 

V.  SmaU,  20  N.  J.  L.  151 ;  Keppner  v.  these  words  to  mean  a  definite  Mon 

Lavertj,  70  Pa.   St.  70,  72 ;    Barton,  of  issue,  or  heirs.    Rathbone  ».  Dyck- 

B.  P.  §  665;  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  •274-  man,  3  Paige  (N.  Y.),9,  80;  Morehoose 

•  277.  r.  Cotheal,  22  N.  J.  L.  430;  Doe  d. 

'  Forth  r.  Chapman,  1  P.  Wms.  663 ;  Allender  v.  Sussan,  33  Md.  11 ;  4  Eenfa 

Porter  p.  Bradley,  8  T.  B.  143 ;  Ide  ».  Com.  p.  •  281. 
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have  the  effect  of  making  the  property  inalienable  in  fee  simple 
—  taking  it  out  of  the  market  —  until  they  can  vest  in  posses- 
sion. Because  its  owner  is  unborn,  the  alienability  of  such  an 
interest  might  otherwise  be  put  off  for  many  generations  yet  to 
come  into  existence.  The  further  question,  therefore,  is,  do 
all  gifts  made  to  take  effect  on  an  indefinite  failure  of  heirs  or 
issue  have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  power  of  alienation  in 
fee  —  do  they  take  the  fee  simple  out  of  the  market?  If  so, 
they  are  all  invalid,  because  all  are  too  remote.  The  answer 
commonly  accepted  is  that  they  do  so  whenever  they  must  be 
treated  as  executory  interests,  so  that  they  can  not  be  defeated 
but  must  take  effect  if  at  all  in  the  order  prescribed  by  their 
maker.  But,  if  they  may  take  effect  as  remainders,  they  may 
not  suspend  the  power  of  alienation  at  all ;  and  so  may  be  valid 
future  estates.^  Three  illustrations,  taken  from  the  generally 
accepted  results  of  the  common-law  cases,  may  make  this  clear. 

Firstj  suppose  a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  A  or  any 
other  designated  person  die  without  heirs^  then  to  B  and  his 
heirs.  Since  this  confers  a  fee  simple  on  A  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  seeks  to  give  the  property  over  to  B  on  an 
event  that  may  not  occur  until  far  off  in  the  future  (the  failure 
of  A's  heirs  —  their  ceasing  to  exist  —  possibly  many  genera- 
tions after  A's  death),  the  attempted  devise  to  B  is  void ;  and 
A  takes  the  property  absolutely  in  fee  simple.* 

Secondj  suppose  a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs,  but  if  X  (not 
A,  the  first  taker,  but  some  other  person)  die  without  issice, 
then  to  B  and  his  heirs.  Here  again,  since  this  makes  the 
gift  to  B  depend  on  an  event  which  may  be  too  remote  (the 
failure  of  X's  issue,  possibly  many  generations  in  the  future), 
the  attempted  devise  to  B  is  void ;  and  A  takes  the  property 
absolutely  in  fee  simple.  B's  estate  must  fail  in  any  such 
case,  where  it  is  limited  on  the  indefinite  failure  of  issue  or 
heirs  of  a  third  party,  no  matter  how  great  or  small  the  estate 
previously  given  to  A.* 

Thirdy  suppose  a  devise  to  A  and  his  heirs,  or  to  A  and  his 
issue,  but  if  A  die  without  isBue  then  to  B  and  his  heirs.  This 
being  done  by  will  and  the  intent  of  the  testator  being  sought, 

1  Nightingale  v,  BarreU,  15   Pick,  ton,  R.  P.  $  665 ;  2  Wash.  B.  P.  (6th 

(Mass.)   104;   Lion  ex   dem.  Eden  v,  ed.)  §  1755. 

Bnrtiss,  20  Johns.  (N.T.)  483;  4  Kent's  '  Bells  v.  Gillespie,  5  Hand.  (Va.) 

Com.  p.  *  273  et  seq,  273  ;  In  re  Luddy,  L.  R.  25  Ch.  Div. 

<  Ewing    V.   Barnes,    156   111.    61;  394;  Nightingale  v,  BnrreU,  15  Pick. 

Cooke  V,  Bncklin,  18B.  L  666;   Bar-  (Mass.)  104. 
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A's  estate  is  construed,  according  to  the  weight  of  aothority, 
to  be  a  fee  tail,  since  it  will  terminate  on  the  failure  of  his 
issue  —  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  to  him  and  his  issue,  simplj, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  bodj ;  and 
the  gift  to  B  is  a  valid  remainder  in  the  fee  simple  after  A's 
estate  tail.^  The  power  of  alienation  is  not  suspended  at  all ; 
for  A  and  B  may  unite  in  selling  the  property  in  fee  simple,  or, 
by  modem  statutes,  where  estates  tail  exist,  A  alone  may  convey 
the  entire  property  in  fee  simple.  In  order  to  make  such 
estates  as  these  by  deed^  and  have  them  both  valid,  it  must  be 
more  clearly  expressed  that  A's  interest  is  to  be  a  fee  tail ;  for 
the  courts  will  make  no  intendment  in  favor  of  a  grant,  as 
they  will  in  favor  of  a  devise.^ 

A  careful  study  of  these  three  typical  illustrations,  the  last 
of  which  is  the  most  usual  form,  shows  that,  at  common  law, 
when  a  failure  of  issue  or  of  heirs  must  be  construed  as  in- 
definite, which  must  be  done  in  every  case  in  which  a  different 
intention  is  not  expressed,  the  only  case  in  which  a  gift  after 
such  failure  is  valid  is  that  in  which  a  devise  over  to  another 
person  is  on  failure  of  tisue  of  him  to  whom  the  estate  is  first 
given  in  fee ;  and  that  this  is  because  his  interest  may  then 
fairly  be  construed  as  an  estate  tail,  and  that  which  follows  it  as 
a  remainder.      ^ 

Estates  tail  being  abolished  in  most  of  the  states  of  this 
country,  this  last-mentioned  case  of  gift  over  on  failure  of 
issue  is  also  generally  invalid,  where  there  does  not  exist  the 
quite  prevalent  statutory  change  of  the  meaning  to  be  attached 
prima  facie  to  the  words  '*  die  without  issue,"  or  "  die  without 
heirs."  *  Those  statutes,  where  they  exist,  reverse  the  common- 
law  rule  of  construction  and  make  such  expressions  mean  a 
definite  failure  of  issue,  or  heirs  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a 
diflferent  intent  is  clearly  expressed.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
legislation  of  England  and  a  majority  of  the  United  States.^    An 

1  Barber  v.  Pittsborgh,  &c  Railwaj,  *  Lnrman  v.  Habner,  75  Md.  268 ; 

166  U.  S.  83;  Smith  v.  KimbeU,  153  Hacknej  v.  Tracj,  137  Pa.  St.  53. 
m.  368  ;    Nightingale  v.   BorreU,    15  «  Stat.  1  Vict.  ch.  26,  §  295 ;  N.  Y. 

Pick.  (MasD.)  104 ;  Patterson  v.  Ellis's  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  38;  1  Stim.  Amer. 

Ex'or,  11  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  259 ;  Dorr  v,  Stat.  L.  §  1415 ;  In  re  Lnddj,  L.  R.  25 

Johnson,   170  Mass.   640;    Morehoose  Ch.Diy.S94;  In  re  Edwards  (1894),  3 

V.  Cotheal,  22  N.  J.  L.  430 ;  Taylor  v.  Ch.  644 ;  Matter  of  Moore,  152  N.  Y. 

Tajlor,  63  Pa.  St.  481 ;  Tad.  Lead.  Cas.  602 ;  Ex'or  of  Condict  v.  King,  IS  N.  J. 

R.  P.  pp.  625,  639.  Eq.  375 ;  Worrill  v,  Wright,  25  Ga.  657, 

s  Ibid. ;    DaWes  v.  Speed,  2  Salk.  659 ;  Faast's  Adm'r  r.  Bimer,  30  Mo. 

675 ;  Hall  v.  Priest,  6  Gray  (Mass.),  18.  414. 
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example  of  the  results  of  this  change  appears  when  a  grant  or 
devise  is  made  to  A  and  his  heirs  (or  issue),  and  if  he  die  with- 
out issue  (or  heirs)  to  B  and  his  heirs ;  and  the  court  holds, 
as  the  statute  requires,  that  this  means  failure  of  heirs  (or 
issue)  at  A' 8  deaths  and  whether  or  not  it  will  go  to  B  must 
be  settled  at  that  time ;  and  so  both  gifts  are  good,  because  the 
power  of  alienation  is  suspended  only  during  the  life  of  A, 
which  is  a  legal  suspension.^  (a)  Without  the  aid  of  statutes, 
some  courts  of  this  country  have  arrived  at  this  same  result  — 
have  held  a  failure  of  heirs  or  issue  to  be  definite,  when  a  dif- 
ferent design  was  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  grantor  or 
testator.^ 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  declares  that,  -^  **  Where  a  remainder  shall 
be  limited  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  any  person  without  heirs,  or  heirs 
of  his  body,  or  without  issue,  the  words  *■  heirs '  or  <  issue '  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  heirs  or  issue,  living  at  the  death  of  the  person  named  as 
ancestor.*'  Real  Prop.  L.  §  38,  originally  1  R.  S.  724,  §  22.  The  word 
'<  remainder  "  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense,  and  includes  all  executory 
limitations,  as  well  as  all  remainders  technically  so  called.  See  Matter  of 
Moore,  152  N.  Y.  602,  609  ;  B^pon  v.  Corbin,  145  N.  Y.  351;  Washbon  v. 
Cope,  144  N.  Y.  287,  207;  Chapman  r.  Moulton,  8  App.  Div.  64. 

1  Last  preceding  note.  HiU,  74  Pa.  St.  173 ;  Edwards  v.  Bibb, 

3  St.  John  V.  Dann,  66  Conn.  401 ;      43  Ala.  666 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  pp.  *278, 
Eaton  V.  Straw,  18  N.  H.  321 ;  HiU  v.      ♦  279. 
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THE  BULES  AGAINST  PERPETUITIES  AND  ACCUKULATIONS. 


The  Ride  against  PerpetuUiei. 

§  660.  Growth  of  the  rule. 

§  661.  Meanings  of  the  word  per- 
petuity. 

§  662.  A  perpetaity  regarded  as 
an  illegal  suspension  of  the  power 
of  alienation. 

§  663.  A  perpetuity  regarded  as 
an  illegal  suspension  of  vesting. 

§  664.  The  legal  period  of  sus- 
pension. 

§  665.  A  legal  susp^ension  piust 
be  such  as  not  possibly  to  exceed 
the  period  allowed. 

§  666.  The  four  ways  of  causing 
suspeusion. 

§  667.  Suspension  caused  by 
trusts. 

§  668.  Suspension  caused  by  con- 
tingent remainders,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

§  669.  Suspension  caused  by  ex- 
ecutory estates. 


§  670.  Suspension  caused,  or  ob- 
viated, by  powers. 

§  671.  No  suspension  caused  in 
this  country  by  conditions  sobee- 
quent,  nor  by  possibilities  of  re- 
verter or  of  forfeiture. 

§  672.  No  perpetuity  if  presmbed 
period  be  not  exceeded. 

§  673.  Construction  favors  l^al- 
ity. 

§  674.  Separation  of  valid  parts 
from  those  that  are  invalid. 

§  675.  Property  generally,  cor- 
poreal and  incorporeal,  real  and  per- 
sonal, affected  by  the  rule  against 
perpetuities. 

The  Rule  against  Accumtdatians. 

§  676.  The  common-lawTule,  and 
the  statutes. 

S  677.  Accumulation  only  during 
a  minority  in  several  states. 


The  Mule  against  Perpetuities. 

§  660.  Growth  of  the  Rule.  —  The  judges  have  always  had 
to  oppose  the  natural  tendency  of  owners  of  property  toward 
endeavoring  to  retain  it  continuously  in  their  own  families  by 
placing  clogs  upon  its  alienability.  The  statute  de  donis  is  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  force  of  that  tendency,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  legislation ;  and  the  common  recoveries  and  fines, 
by  which  estates  tail  were  ultimately  made  alienable  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  statute  de  donis  obviated,  are  prominent 
instances  of  the  courts*  successful  resistance  against  such  endeav- 
ors to  "  tie  up  "  estates  and  render  them  unmarketable.    The 
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Statutes  of  Mortmain  are  also  instances  of  legislative  op- 
position to  the  taking  of  property  out  of  the  market.  So  long 
as  the  only  possible  forms  of  future  estates  were  reversions  and 
remainders,  —  the  favorite  kinds  which  could  be  readily  aliened 
or  destroyed,  —  this  trait  of  human  nature  had  little  material 
upon  which  it  could  operate.  The  statute  de  donis  is  its  most 
noted  manifestation  in  those  early  times.  But  when,  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (1635)  and  the  Statutes  of 
Wills  (1640, 1642),  executory  estates,  trusts  and  powers  came 
prominently  before  the  courts,  as  being  or  producing  future 
interests  which  were  in  their  nature  inalienable  and  inde- 
structible, they  brought  with  them  numerous  and  important 
questions  as  to  how  far  men  were  to  be  allowed,  by  these 
means,  to  restrict  the  absolute  ownership  or  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  of  their  properties. 

Without  any  material  aid  from  parliament,  and  proceeding 
by  analogy  to  the  case  of  strict  entails,  which  could  not  be 
protected  from  fines  and  recoveries  longer  than  during  the  life 
of  the  first  holder  and  the  minority  of  the  second,  the  courts, 
both  at  common  law  and  in  equity,  answered  those  questions, 
one  after  another,  until  after  several  centuries  of  discus^ 
sion  they  finally  (in  1883)  evolved  and  settled  the  rule,  that 
the  longest  permissible  period  for  vesting  of  an  executory  es- 
tate "  should  be  any  life  or  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years 
after  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  months  more  for  the  case  of 
a  posthumous  child  ^^"^  —  any  number  of  lives  in  being  and 
twenty-one  years  (as  a  period  in  gross)  and  a  fraction  of  a 
year  beyond.^ 

§  661.   Meanings  of  the  Word  "  Peipetgiity.''  —  The  law  has 

1  Hargraye,  Law  Tracts,  p.  518.  period  of  twenty-one  jean  as  meas- 
3  This  restriction  was  worked  ont  a  oring  a  minority  was  added  ;  and,  to 
piece  at  a  time.  It  was  first  fixed  at  provide  for  the  case  of  posthumous  off- 
one  life  in  being.  Child  v.  Baylie,  Cro.  spring,  the  fraction  of  a  year  required 
Jac  459  ;  Pells  v.  Brown,  Cro.  Jac.  590.  for  gestation  of  a  child.  And,  finally, 
Then  it  was  extended  to  any  number  it  was  settled  that  the  twenty-one  years 
of  lives  in  ^ein^,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  might  be  made  as  an  absolute  period, 
Case  (3  Ch.  Cas.  1),  which  may  be  without  regard  to  any  minority.  Cadell 
regarded  as  settling  the  principle  in-  v.  Palmer,  1  CI.  &  Fin.  372;  Digby, 
Tolved;  and  this  change  was  allowed  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (5th  ed.)  p.  365.  The 
because  it  simply  makes  the  measure-  two  centuries  required  for  the  working 
ment  the  longest  life  of  those  named  —  out  of  this  important  piece  of  judicial 
"  the  candles  are  all  bnming  at  once."  legislation  closed,  in  1833,  with  the  final 
See  also.  Goring  v.  Bickerstaffe,  Pollezf .  decision  of  the  last-named  case.  Lewis 
31 ;  Taylor  d.  Smith  v.  Biddal,  2  Mod.  on  Perpetuity,  pp.  140-162;  Gray,  Per- 
289.     Then,  after   much  debate,  the  petoities,  ch.  y. 
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always  permitted,  and  still  permits,  property  of  any  kind  to  be 
"  tied  up,"  or  rendered  unmarketable,  or  largely  so,  daring  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.     All  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  attempt 
to  clog  or  restrict  its  alienability  beyond  the  reasonable  period 
allowed  that  produces  a  perpetuity.     There  has  been  a  notable 
discussion,  however,  by  the  authorities  (resulting  in  two  dis- 
tinct rules),  as  to  whether  in  order  to  work  a  perpetuity  the 
restriction  must  be   absolute^  or  merely  such  as  to   postpone 
vesting  and  so  to  create  remoteness  because  of  a  condition  prec- 
edent   On  the  one  side  of  the  controversy  it  is  said  that  no 
perpetuity  can  exist,  unless  for  a  period  beyond  that  allowed 
by  law  the  property  is  made  '^  unalienable  though  all  mankind 
should  join  in  the  conveyance ; "  ^  on  the  other  side  it  is  con- 
tended that  a  perpetuity  arises  from  every  interest  which  will 
not  become  vested  till  a  very  remote  period,  even  though  as  a 
contingent  right  or  possibility  it  may  be  alienable  or  destruc- 
tible.^   According  to  the  first  of  these  views,  no  common  law 
remainder,  however  far  postponed  in  the  future  it  may  be,  can 
produce  a  perpetuity,  because  if  vested  it  may  be  sold  and  if 
contingent  it  may  be  destroyed  at  any  moment  by  the  owner 
of  the  present  particular  estate  —  by  proper  proceedings  the 
property  may  be  at  once  aliened  in  fee  simple.'    But  the  other 
view  regards  a  contingent  remainder  at  common  law  as  pro- 
ducing a  perpetuity  whenever  it  is  such  that  it  may  not  become 
vested  in  interest  within  the  prescribed  period  of  a  life  or  lives 
in  being  and  twenty-one  years  and  a  fraction  of  a  year.*    The 
first  of  these  contentions,  then,  taking  the  word  "  perpetuity  " 
in  its  primary  and  natural  sense,  treats  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities as  a  principle  which  forbids  too  long  a  suspension  of 
the   absolute  power  of   alienation  —  prohibits    property  from 
being  taken   wholly  out  of  the  market  for  too  long  a  time. 
The  other,  adopting  a  secondary  and  artificial  meaning  of  the 
word  '*  perpetuity,"  treats  the  rule  as  one  against  "  remote- 
ness "  —  as  not  only  forbidding  an  undue  suspension  of  the 
absolute  power  of  alienation,  but  also  precluding  all  contingen- 

1  Powell,  J.,  in  Scatterwood  r.  Edge,  pp.  97-153 ;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  ch.  tu.; 

1  Salk.  229,  230 ;  Cole  v.  SeweU.  4  Dr.  In  re  Uargreaves,  L.  R.  43  Ch.  Dir. 

&  War.  1.  28, 2  H.  L.  Cas.  186 ;  Birming-  401 ;  Winaor  v.  Mills,  157  Man.  362; 

ham  Canal  Co.  v.  Cartwright,  L.  R.  11  Madison  v,  Larmon,  170  111.  65. 
Ch.  Div.  421 ;  Wm«.  R.  P.  (13th  ed.)  «  Lord  Chancellor  Sogden,  in  Ode 

pp.  274-277  ;  Challis,  R.  P.  p.  159 ;  1  v.  SeweU,  4  Dr.  &  War.  1,  28 ;  ChalUs 

Perry  on  Trusts,  §  377.  R.  P,  p.  159. 

'  Lewis,  Perpetuities,  ch.  16,  snpp.  *  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  2S5,  286. 
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cies  that  are  far  in  the  future,  even  though  the  property  may 
remain  all  the  time  alienable.^  From  either  point  of  view,  the 
rule  forbids  undue  suspension ;  but  from  one  of  them  it  is  the 
suspension  of  the  absolute  power  of  alienation,  and  from 
the  other  the  suspension  of  vesting.  Each  of  these  divergent 
theories  needs  further  separate  discussion.  Then,  treating 
them  together  as  rules  against  illegal  suspension^  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  them  both  will  be  explained,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent results  which  arise  from  this  divergence  of  opinions. 

§  662.  A  Perpetuity  regarded  as  an  lUegal  Suspension  of  the 
Absolute  Power  of  Alienation.  —  Many  of  the  best  authorities 
in  both  England  and  America,  following  the  lead  of  Lord  St. 
Leonards  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden,^  have  unquestioningly 
treated  the  word  perpetuity  as  having  its  primary  and  natural 
meaning  ;  and  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  which  was  evolved 
by  the  courts  through'  more  than  two  centuries  of  discussion, 
as  simply  and  only  a  rule  against  illegal  suspension  of  the 
absolute  power  of  alienation.  **  The  absolute  power  of  aliena- 
tion is  suspended  when  there  are  no  persons  in  being  by  whom 
an  absolute  fee  in  possession  can  be  conveyed."*  For  example, 
a  remainder  to  an  unborn  person  suspends  the  absolute  power 
of  alienation,  because  there  are  no  persons  in  being  who  can 
convey  that  remainder,  and  therefore  no  persons  in  being  can 
convey  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  land.^  Until  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  is  suspended,  say  these  authorities,  —  until 
in  the  manner  just  illustrated  or  in  some  other  way  the 
property  is  rendered  absolutely  unmarketable  for  a  time  —  no 
question  as  to  a  perpetuity  can  exist.  And,  when  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  is  suspended,  there  is  no  perpetuity  unless 
the  suspension  is  for  a  longer  period  than  the  law  allows. 
This  is  the  most  practical  and  the  most  easily  applied  concep- 
tion of  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  And  it  is  the  theory  on 
which  is  based  all  the  legislation  of  states,  such  as  New  York, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Idaho,  California  and  the  Dakotas, 
in  which  the  matter  has  been  dealt  with  by  statutes.^    It  re- 

1  Graj,  Perpetnitiefl,  §  140.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  32,  originaUy  1  R  S. 

2  In  Cole  V.  Sewell,  4  Dr.  &  War.      723,  §§  14-16. 

1,  28.  «  Hajnes  v,  Sherman,  1 1 7  N.  Y.  433 ; 

«  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  New  Sawyer  v.  Cobby,  146  N.  Y.  192. 
York  revisers  of    1827-1830   declared  *  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.   547,  §  32;  1 

the  meaning  of  that  expression.    K.  Y.  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §S  1440-1442 ;  ' 
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gards  the  rule  as  meant  simplj  to  obviate  the  mischieflB  that 
arise  from  making  property  too  long  inalienable,  and  so  remov- 
ing it  too  far  from  the  path  of  commerce  and  enterprise.     It  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  theory,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
cause  for  the  existence  of  such  a  principle,  by  the  history  of  its 
development  and  by  the  weight  of  authority  at  the  present  time.^ 
§  663.    A  Peipetnity  regarded  as  an   lUegal    8ii»x>ena1on  o# 
Vesting. —  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Marsden,  in  their  works  on  Per- 
petuities, and,  following  them.  Professor  Gray  have  strongly 
contended  that  the  rise  and  history  of  the  rule  show  it  to  be 
one  against  ^^  remoteness "  of  vesting,  rather  than   against 
absolute  suspension  of  alienability.'    Summarizing  the  reasons 
for  this  view,  Professor  Gray  says :   ^^  It  is  not  the  inaliena- 
bility of  the  interest  on  a  remote  contingency,  but  its  utterly 
uncertain  value,  which  furnishes  the  sufficient  justification,  if 
it  was  not  the  original  ground,  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities. 
If  there  is  a  gift  over  of  an  estate  on  a  remote  contingency, 
the  market  value  of  the  interest  of  the  present  owner  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  while  the  executory  gift  will  sell  for  veiy 
little,  or,  in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  present  interest  plu» 
the  value  of  the  executory  gift  will  fall  far  short  of  what  would 
be  the  value  of  the  property  if  there  were  no  executory  interest 
And  further,  if  the  owner  of  the  present  interest  wishes  to 
convey  an  absolute  fee,  the  holder  of  the  executory  gift  can 
extort  from  him  a  price  which  greatly  exceeds  what  it  ought 
to  be,  if  based  on  the  chance  of  his  succeeding  to  the  prop- 
erty." *    The  English  courts,  in  their  recent  decisions,  appear 
to  have  accepted  as  correct  this  reasoning  and  the  resulting 
theory.*    And  the  same  is  true  of  the  courts  of  several  states 
of  this  country,  such  for  example  as  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Illinois.*     And  this  view  is  said  bj 
some  writers  to  express  the  rule  against  perpetuities.^ 

Chaplin,  Soiipeiision  of  Power  of  Aliena-  greaTes,  L.  R.  43  Ch.  Diy.  401;  In  n 

tion,  Appendix.  Tnrney  (1899),  2  Ch.  739 ;  /ii  r«  Bowlea 

1  See  Challis,  R.  P.  p.  1.59 ;  4  Kent's  (1902),  2  Ch.  650;  Moore  v.  WwgBeld 

Com.  p.  *267 ;  Becker  v,  Chester,  91  (1903),  1  Ch.  874. 
N.  W.  Rep.   (Wis.)    87;    Aathorities  *  Winsor  v,  MiUs,  157  Mass.  362', 

cited  at  end  of  §  663,  infra,  Johnston's  Estate,  185  Pa.  St.  179, 189 ; 

3  Lewis,Perpetoity,  Snpp.pp.16-19;  ShaUcross's  Estate,  200  Pa.  St.  122; 

Marsden,  Perpetuities,  ch.  iii;   Graj,  Stoat  v.  Stout,  44  N.  J.  £q.  479 ;  Madi- 

Perpetuities,  ch.  t.  son  v.  Larmon,  170  111.  65 ;  Chapmsn  o. 

«  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §  269.  Cheney,    191    HL    574 ;    Andrews  v, 

*  London  &  S.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Gomm,  Lincoln,  95  Me.  541. 
L.  R  20  Ch.  Dir.  562;  In  rs  Har-  •  Gray, Perpetuities,  {  269 ;  TiffBD/i 
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This  theory  of  one  of  the  most  importaut  and  farthest- 
reaching  principles  that  the  common  law  has  ever  produced 
is  an  after-thought  of  text-writers,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  courts.  It  certainly  was  not  the  original  judicial 
conception  of  a  perpetuity.^  The  Anglo-Saxon  policy  as  to 
valueB  has  generally  been  to  let  them  regulate  and  care  for 
themselves.  Otherwise,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
numerous  rules  for  compelling  alienation  by  joint  tenants  and 
tenants  in  common,  for  examples,  in  many  cases  of  which  the 
price  of  the  interests  of  some  of  the  owners  may  be  as  in- 
juriously affected,  by  the  refusal  of  the  others  to  sell  or 
release,  as  if  the  latter  were  contingent  remaindermen.  "  Te 
teneam  moriens "  (dying  I  will  keep  you)  "  is  the  dying  lord's 
apostrophe  to  his  manor,  for  which  he  is  forging  these  fetters 
that  seem,  by  restricting  the  dominion  of  others,  to  extend  his 
own."  2  This  is  Mr.  Jarman's  epitome  of  the  cause  of  the 
rule  under  discussion  —  the  paternal  search  of  men  with 
families  and  fortunes  for  a  means  of  indissolubly  uniting  the 
two.  It  was  to  counteract  this  tendency,  so  injurious  to  the 
public,  that  there  arose  an  application  of  fines  and  common 
recoveries  to  the  barring  of  estates  tail.*  And,  when  the 
courts  saw  the  same  mischiefs  accompanying  remote  executory 
interests,  they  were  impelled  by  the  same  motives  as  before  to 
build  up  a  rule  for  retaining  property  in  the  market.  They 
did  not  mean,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  to  build  up  that  rule 
against  common-law  contingent  remainders,  simply  because 
they  were  contingent^  but  they  did  mean  to  raise  it  against  the 
new  forms  of  future  interests  that  arose  after  the  Statutes  of 
Uses  and  of  Wills  —  the  executory  interests  —  that  were 
bringing  with  them  the  new  danger  to  business  and  com- 
merce.^ Mr.  Challis,  than  whom  modern  times  have  produced 
no  more  astute  writer  on  the  law  of  real  property,  says: 
^^  That  the  rule  against  perpetuities  applies  (apart  from  express 
statutory  enactment)  to  legal  limitations  made  by  way  of  re- 
Modem  Law  R.  p.  §  152;  Chaplin,  ^  1  Jarman  on  Wills  (ed.  1861),  note. 
Suspension  of  Power  of  Alienation,  quoted  in  1  Perry  on  Trusts,  §  377, 
Preface.                                                        note  6. 

1  Gray,  Perpetuities,  ch.  t.;   Chud-  «  Digby,  Hist.  Law  R.  P.  (6th  ed.) 

leigh's    Case,    1   Hep.   119  b,   120  a;      pp.  252>258. 

Duke  of  Norfolk's  Case,  3  Ch.  Cas.  1 ;  *  Scatterwood  v.  Edge,  1  Salk.  229; 

Brattle  Square  Church  v.  Grant,  3  Gray      Duke  of  Norfolk's  Case,  3  Ch.  Cas.  I ; 
(Mass.),  142,  156;  Becker  v.  Chester,       Cadell  v.  Palmer,  I   CI.  &  Fin.  372; 
91   N.   W.   Rep.   (Wis.)   87 ;  Fowler's      Cole  ».  Sewell,  4  Dr.  &  War.  1,  28. 
Real  Prop.  Law  of  N.  Y.  p.  153. 
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mainder  is  one  of  those  questions  which  ought  never  to  have 
arisen.     It  implies  an  anachronism  which  may  be   said   to 
trench  on  absurdity."  ^    As  already  explained,^  ^e  rule  must 
always   have  applied  to    contingent  remainders,   if    it   were 
intended  to  be  a  rule  against  remoteness  of  vesting.     In  view 
of  an  utterance  like  that  of  Mr.  Challis,  supported  as  it  is  by 
long  lines  of  carefully  considered  cases  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,*  by  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  as  Lord  St.  Leonards/ 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,*  Mr.  Williams  •  and  Chancellor  Kent,^  by 
the  English  Commissioners  of  real  property  *  and  by  the  prac- 
tical legislators  who  have  settled  this  matter  by  statute  in 
many  of  the  United  States,^  it  seems  to  be  safe  to  assert  that 
the  conception  of  a  perpetuity  as  a  ^  remoteness  "  is  a  digres- 
sion, made  by  some  of  the  best  courts  and  text-writers,  and 
that  the  common-law  rule  against  perpetuities  is  that  which 
concerns  itself    simply  with    the  illegal  suspension  of    the 
absolute  power  of  alienation?^ 

§  664.  The  Ztegal  Period  off  Soepension.  —  It  has  appeared 
from  the  preceding  discussion  that  the  period  of  legal  suspen- 
sion, finally  settled  on  by  the  common-law  courts  after  more 
than  two  centuries  of  discussion,  is  that  of  a  life  or  lives  in 
being  and  twenty-one  years  and  a  fraction  afterwards.^^  The 
fraction  is  measured  by  the  period  of  gestation  of  a  child  ;  and 
so  the  limitation  is  sometimes  said  to  be  within  ^^  the  period 
of  a  life  or  lives  in  being  (treating  a  child  in  its  mother's 
womb  as  in  being)  and  twenty-one  years  afterwards."  ^  Treating 
thus  a  child  en  ventre  ea  mire  as  in  being,  theip  may  be  two 
periods  of  gestation  within  the  legal  time  of  suspension.  Thus, 
if  land  be  devised  successively  for  life  to  any  number  of  living 

1  Challifl,  R.  P.  p.  159.  results  in  some  maj  be  traced  to  statotee. 

*  §  661,  iupra.  Bat  they  rereal  the  thought  of  tome 

*  Some  of  the  most  important  of  of  the  best  judicial  minds  npon  this 
these  are  Cole  v.  SeweU,  4  Dr.  &  War.  matter.  See  Tod.  Lead.  Caa.  R.  P.  p. 
1. 28 ;  Stephens  v.  Stephens,  Cas.  temp.  357  et  weq, 

Talb.  228 ;  Birmingham  Canal  Co.  v,  «  Cole  v.  Sewell,4  Dr.  &  War.  1,  28. 

Cartwright,   L.  R.   11   Ch.  Diy.  421;  *  Ibid. 

Avem   V,    Lloyd,   L.   R.    5   Eq.    383;  •  Wms.  R.  P.  pp.  ♦318,  *319. 

Gilbertson  v,  Richards,  4  H.  &  N.  277,  ^  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  •  267. 

5  H.  &  N.  453  ;  Brattle  Square  Chnrch  v.  •  Report,  roL  3,  pp.  29-31. 

Grant,  3  Gray  (Mass.),  142;  McArthnr  *  {  662,  siipra. 

V.  Scott,  1 13  U.  6.  340.  381,  383  ;  Hop.  w  See,  also,  8  Harrard  Law  Rev.  212. 

kins  ».  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S.  342,  355 ;  »  §  660,  tupra. 

Manice  r.  Manice,  43  N.  Y.  303 ;  Sawyer  "  Jndge  Gray,  in  Hopkins  v.  Grim- 

V.  Cnbby,  146  N.  Y.  192,  198.     Some  of  shaw,   165  U.  S.  342,  355.    And  see 

these  cases  present  only  cficfa,  and  the  Moore  v,  Wingdeld  (1903),  2  Ch.  411. 
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persons  and  then  in  fee  to  the  testator's  grandchildren  who 
shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  gift  is  good  at  common 
law,  although  the  only  grandchild  who  lives  to  be  twenty-one 
is  a  posthumous  child  of  the  testator's  posthumous  child.^ 
Such  an  illustration  shows  the  utmost  limitation  allowed. 
The" expression  "  lives  in  being,"  in  this  rule,  means  in  being 
when  the  deed  is  delivered,  in  case  the  disposition  is  by  deed; 
and  in  being  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  when  the  disposi- 
tion is  by  will.^  And,  bearing  in  mind  that  twenty-one  years 
are  allowed  as  an  absolute  period  not  measured  in  any  way  by 
lives,  a  few  other  illustrations  of  legal  suspension  may  be  pro- 
fitably noted.  A  gift  of  land  to  trustees,  who  must  hold  and 
not  sell  it,  to  pay  the  net  income  to  designated  beneficiaries 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  then  to  divide  the  corpus  among  the 
donor's  grandchildren  who  may  be  living  at  that  time,  is  valid, 
since  the  suspension  is  only  for  twenty-one  years.^  A  grant  in 
trust,  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  a  class, 
all  of  them  being  then  in  being,  and  then  in  trust  for  others 
for  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  member  of  the 
class,  and  then  over  to  ultimate  remaindermen  in  fee,  though 
some  of  these  latter  are  not  in  being  at  the  time,  is  good,  be- 
cause all  the  ultimate  gifts  must  vest  and  become  alienable  im- 
mediately at  the  expiration  of  the  number  of  lives  in  the  class 
and  twenty-one  years  beyond.  So,  any  gift  by  devise  to  grand- 
children of  the  testator,  though  they  are  forbidden  to  own  or 
alien  it  till  they  are  of  full  age,  is  good ;  for  it  can  not  cause 
a  suspension  longer  than  during  the  lives  of  his  children  and 
twenty-one  years  and  a  fraction  beyond.*  But  a  gift  for  the 
life  of  a  person  not  in  beingj  and  then  to  his  children,  is  void 
as  causing  too  great  a  suspension.  And  after  a  grant  has  been 
made  to  A  and  his  heirs,  an  attempted  gift  to  B  in  fee  if  A 
die  without  heirs  (meaning  an  indefinite  failure  of  A's  heirs 
—  when  A's  heirs  are  all  dead)  is  void,  because  neither  B  nor 
his  heirs  might  own  or  be  able  to  convey  the  land  until  many 
generations  yet  to  be  born.  So,  a  devise  to  all  of  testator's 
grandchildren,  not  to  be  theirs  nor  alienable,  however,  till  they 
are  twenty-two  years  of  age,  is  invalid,  because  one  year  longer 

1  Thellasflon  r.  Woodford,  11  Ves.  372;  Connecticnt  Trust  and  Safe  De- 

112,143;  Gray,  Perpetaitiefl,  §  221.  posit  Co.  v.  HoUister,  74  Conn.  228; 

s  McArthnr  v,  Scott,  113  U.  S.  340 ;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  223,  224. 
Tud.  Lead.  Cas.  R.  P.  p.  361 ;  Gray,  *  Gerber's  Estate,  196  Pa.  St.  366; 

Perpetuities,  §  231.  Eldred  v.  Meek,  183  111.  26;  Gray,  Per- 

*  CadeU  v.  Palmer,   1  CL  &  Fin.  petoities,  $  370. 
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in  its  scope  than  the  law  allows.^  It  is  hoped  that  these  few 
obvious  illustrations  have  made  clear  the  general  scope  of  the 
common-law  rule. 

In  several  of  the  United  States,  statutes  have  cut  down  the 
legal  period  of  suspension  to  a  designated  number  of  lives  in 
beinffj  and  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  and  a  fraction  be- 
yond.   Thus,  in  New  York,  (a)  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 

(a)  The  New  York  statate  declares  thai,  — « The  absolute  power  of 
alienation  is  suspended,  when  there  are  no  persons  in  being  by  whom  an 
absolate  fee  in  possession  can  be  conveyed.     Every  f atnre  estate  shall  be 
void  in  its  creation,  which  shall  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation, 
by  any  limitation  or  condition  whatever,  for  a  longer  period  than  daring  the 
contin nance  of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the 
estate ;  except  that  a  contingent  remainder  in  fee  may  be  created  on  a 
prior  remainder  in  fee,  to  take  effect  in  the  event  that  the  persons  to  whom 
the  first  remainder  is  limited  die  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  on 
any  other  contingency  by  which  the  estate  of  such  persons  may  be  deter- 
mined  before  they  attain  full  age.    For  the  purposes  of  this  sections 
minority  is  deemed  a  part  of  a  life  and  not  an  absolate  term  equal  to  the 
possible  duration  of  such  minority."    Real  Prop.  L.  }  82,  originally  1 R.  S. 
728,  $§  14-16.    Tersely  put,  the  meaning  of  this  is  that,  after  the  prop- 
erty is  made  unmarketable  for  two  lives  in  being  (lives  of  A  and  B),  the 
next  gift  must  be  in  fee  (to  C)  ;  but  it  may  be  validly  added,  **  if  C  die*' 
(or  marry,  or  any  other  designated  event  occur)  **  before  he  is  twenty-one, 
it  is  then  to  go  to  D  in  fee. "    When  D  is  at  the  time  of  the  gift  an  unascer^ 
tainable  person,  this  may  make  the  property  inalienable  till  it  is  settled 
whether  or  not  it  is  to  go  to  D.     And  the  longest  possible  period  thus  in- 
volved is  during  the  lives  of  A  and  B  and  the  gestation  and  minority  of  C. 
The  period  thus  prescribed  can  not  be  measured  by  any  definite  time, 
not  associated  with  lives  or  a  portion  of  a  life.    Thus,  an  attempt  to  ren- 
der land  inalienable  for  two  years,  without  reference  to  the  duration  of  anj 
life  or  any  minority,  is  void.    But  if  the  suspension  were  made  to  last  for 
two  years,  if  A  (in  being)  live  that  long,  or  until  B  (in  being)  becomes  of 
age,  so  that  it  must  terminate  at  A's  death,  or  at  B's  majority  or  death,  if 
this  happen  within  the  two  years,  it  is  valid,  because  its  utmost  length  is 
during  a  life  in  being  or  a  part  of  such  a  life.     Smith  v.  Chesebrough,  83 
App.  Div.  578;   McGuire  v,  McGuire,  80  App.  Div.  68;  Montignani  v. 
Blade,  145  N.  T.  Ill;  Steinway  v.  Steinway,  168  N.  T.  188;  Cooper  ». 
Heatherton,  65  App.  Div.  561 ;  Brown  v.  Brown,  54  App.  Div.  6.    So,  in- 
structions to  an  executor  to  sell  land  **  in  the  spring,"  leaving  him  the 
power  to  sell  before  then,  does  not  suspend  the  power  of  alienation. 
Deegan  v.  Wade,  144  N.  T.  578,  576.    See  Henderson  v.  Henderson,  113 
N.  T.  1.    In  order  to  cover  all  cases  of  attempted  long  suspension  of  real- 
property  ownership,  the  New  York  statute  also  declares  that,  —  «•  All  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  article,  relative  to  future  estates,  apply  to 
limitations  of  chattels  real,  as  well  as  of  freehold  estates,  so  that  the  abeo- 


^  Last  preceding  note ;  {  660,  iupra. 
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consin,  it  is  restricted  to  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being,  a 
minority  and  the  period  of  gestation.^  And  an  illustration  of 
the  longest  legal  suspension  under  these  statutes  is  found  in  a 
devise  of  land  in  trust,  to  pay  the  net  income  to  A  during  his 
life,  and  then  to  B  during  his  life,  A  and  B  both  being  persons 
in  being  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  both  of  them,  the  land  to  belong  to  B's  youngest  son  and  his 
heirs,  provided  that  if  such  son  die  before  he  is  twenty-one, 
the  land  is  to  belong  in  fee  simple  to  the  person  who  may  be 
at  that  time  mayor  of  New  York  City.  This  may  cause  a 
suspension  during  the  lives  of  A  and  B,  two  persons  in  being ; 
then  during  the  gestation  of  B's  youngest  son,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  posthumous  child;  and  then  till  that  son  is 
twenty-one  years  old,  when  he  will  own  the  land  absolutely 
and  can  convey  it  in  fee  simple.^  It  is  to  be  reiterated  here, 
that,  in  states  where  such  legislation  exists,  a  perpetuity  can 
not  exist  merely  because  of  the  existence  of  a  contingency ;  but 
it  can  arise  only  because  there  is^  suspension  of  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  for  a  period  beyond  that  prescribed  by  the 
statute.*  A  gift  on  an  indefeasible  trust  for  three  or  more  lives 
in  being,  for  example,  must  be  either  wholly  or  partly  void  in 
any  of  the  states  just  mentioned.* 

§  665.  A  Legal  Suspension  must  be  snoh  as  not  possibly  to 
exceed  the  Period  aUowed.  —  In  order  to  be  valid,  the  suspen- 
sion must  be  such  that  it  must  terminate  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  If  events  maif  so 
occur  as  to  make  it  extend  beyond  that  period,  it  is  treated  as 
if  such  events  were  sure  to  occur ;  and  so  it  is  wholly  or  partly 
invalid.*  If,  for  example,  a  testator  who  dies  leaving  children 
devise  land  to  all  his  grandchildren  and  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  them  so  long  as  any  of  them  may  live,  and  then  to 

lute  ownership  of  a  term  of  years  shall  not  be  suspended  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  can  be  suspended  in  respect 
to  a  fee."    Real  Prop.  L.  §  89,  originally  1  R.  S.  724,  §  23. 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  647,  §  32 ;  Chap-  «  §  662,  supra, 

lin,  Suspension  of  Power  of  Alienation,  <  Hawlej  v.  James,  16  VTend.  61. 

Appendix;     1    Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  *  Langdon  v.  Simson,  12  Yes.  295; 

§S  1440-1442.  Hanlej  v,  Kansas  ft  T.  Coal  Co.,  110 

^  Manice  v.  Manice,  43  N.  Y.  303;  Fed.  Rep.  62;  Hajnes  v.  Sherman,  117 

Hajnes  v.  Sherman,   117  N.  Y.  433;  N.  Y.  438;  Schlereth  v.  Schlereth,  173 

Toms  V.  WiUiams,  41  Mich.  552.    See  N.  Y.  444 ;  Andrews  v.  Lincohi,  95  Me. 

Chwatal  v.  Schreiner,  148  N.  Y.  683, 689 ;  541. 
Schlereth  r.  Schlereth,  173  N.  Y.  444. 
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their  issue  in  fee  simple,  this  is  invalid  at  common  law,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  suspension  might  continue  during  the  lives 
of  some  grandchildren  who  were  not  in  being  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  death ;  and,  even  if  no  grandchild  were  bom 
after  that  time,  such  fact  would  not  save  the  gift.^  Its  Talid- 
ity  must  be  determined  as  of  the  time  of  the  testator's  death, 
when  the  will  operates ;  and,  looking  at  it  from  that  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  treated  as  if  it  were  sure  to  continue  as  long 
as  by  any  possibility  it  might  continue. 

Likewise,  in  New  York,  where  suspension  of  alienability  is 
restricted  to  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being,  a  minority  and 
a  fraction  of  a  year,  a  devise  to  testator's  grandchildren  and 
the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  so  long  as  any  of  them  may 
live,  and  then  to  their  issue  in  fee,  must  be  held  to  be  illegal ; 
unless  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator  all  his  children 
are  dead  and  there  are  not  more  than  two  grandchildren  in 
existence.  If  there  be  a  possibility  in  such  a  case  that  otiier 
grandchildren  may  be  born,  however  remote  may  be  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  occurrence,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  sus- 
pension illegal.' 

But  by  this  principle  it  is  not  meant  that  the  instrument 
creating  the  suspension  is  to  be  construed  most  strongly 
against  its  validity.  The  gift  or  limitation  is  to  be  sustained, 
whenever  this  can  be  done  by  any  fair  construction.  And  es- 
pecially is  this  true  when  it  is  made  by  will.  But,  after  the 
work  of  construction  is  thus  done,  if  it  then  disclose  an  in- 
tended suspension  which  would  be  valid  if  contingent  events 
were  sure  to  occur  in  one  way  and  bad  if  they  were  sure  to 
occur  in  another  way,  it  must  be  held  to  be  invalid  —  not  that 
the  suspension  may,  but  that  it  miLitj  terminate  within  the  pre- 
scribed period,  is  the  rule.* 

§  666.  The  Four  Ways  of  oausing  Saspeiuiion.  —  In  dealing  with 
the  rule  against  perpetuities,  two  distinct  questions  are  uni- 
formly to  be  asked  and  answered.  The  first  is,  does  any  sus- 
pension at  all  exist  ?  And  the  second^  if  so,  may  it  possibly 
continue  for  longer  than  the  prescribed  period  ?  It  is  only 
when  both  of  these  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the  a£Brm- 

^  In  re  Wood   (1894),  3   Ch.  381;  •  Last  throe  preceding  notes ;  Evew 

Sean  v.  Russell,  8  Oraj  (Mass.),  86,  v.  ChaUis,  7  H.  L.  Cas.  53,  555 ;  Fowler 

100;  Coggins'  Appeal,  124  Pa.  St.  10.  v,  Depao,  26  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  224;  Gray, 

«  Haynes  v.  Sherman,  1 17  N.  Y.  433 ;  Perpetuities,  5§  214-215  a ;  Lewis*  Pe^ 

Dana  o.  Marrav,  122  N.  Y.  604 ;  Fargo  petoitj,  p.  170. 
v.Sqoiers,  154  k  Y.  250. 
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ative  that  a  perpetuity  exists.  And  in  regard  to  the  first  of 
them,  involving  as  it  does  the  inquiry  as  to  what  estates  and 
limitations  cause  a  suspension,  it  is  first  to  be  noted  that 
vested,  alienable  interests,  whether  present  or  future,  do  not 
make  any  suspension  whatever.  A.  present  estate  and  a  series 
of  absolutely  vested  remainders,  for  example,  together  consti- 
tuting the  fee,  no  matter  how  many  there  may  be,  do  not  occa- 
sion any  suspension,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  contingency 
involved  and  all  tlie  owners  may  at  any  time  unite  in  a  con- 
veyance of  the  property  in  fee  simple.*  If  any  illegality  exist 
simply  because  of  a  many-linked  chain  of  wholly  vested  estates, 
it  must  be  the  result  of  positive  statute,  which  is  distinct  from 
the  common-law  rule  against  perpetuities.  Such  a  statute 
exists  in  New  York,  and  prevents  the  creation  of  more  than 
two  successive  life  estates  whether  vested  or  contingent.(a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statutes  first  declare  that,  —  "  Successive  estates  for 
life  shall  not  be  limited,  except  to  persons  in  being  at  the  creation  thereof ; 
and  where  a  remainder  shall  be  limited  on  more  than  two  successive  estates 
for  life,  all  the  life  estates  subsequent  to  those  of  the  two  persons  first 
entitled  thereto,  shall  be  void,  and  on  the  death  of  those  persons,  the 
remainder  shall  take  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  other  life  estates 
had  been  created."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  33,  originally  1  R.  S.  723,  §  17.  And 
then  they  go  on  and  provide  that  no  remainder  shall  be  limited  on  an  estate 
per  autre  vie  unless  such  remainder  be  in  fee,  nor  after  an  estate  per  autre 
vie  in  a  term  of  years  unless  it  be  for  the  whole  residue  of  such  term,  nor 
after  more  than  two  lives  in  being  which  measure  such  estate />er  autre  vie; 
that  no  life  estate  after  a  term  of  years  shall  be  limited  except  to  a  person 
in  being  at  its  creation  ;  and  that  no  contingent  remainder  shall  be  made 
after  a  term  of  years  unless  it  is  such  that  it  must  vest  within  or  at  the  end 
of  two  lives  in  being  at  its  creation.  Real  Prop.  L.  §§  34-37,  originally 
1  R.  S.  724,  §§  18-21.  Having  restricted  to  two  the  lives  in  being  during 
which  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  may  be  suspended,  the  object  of 
the  revisers  by  these  further  statutes  was,  by  an  accompanying  but  distinct 
rule,  to  prevent  estates  of  any  kind  from  being  projected  into  the  future 
farther  than  the  period  of  two  successive  lives  of  persons  in  being  when 
the  estates  are  created.  And  the  net  result  is  that,  if  a  vested  remainder 
in  fee  be  made  after  three  or  more  successive  life  estates,  it  takes  effect 
in  possession  after  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  first  two  life  owners 
named,  and  the  other  life  owners  named  get  nothing ;  and,  if  a  contingent 
remainder  in  fee  be  so  made,  it  must  be  such  as  to  become  vested,  if  ever, 
and  take  effect  in  possession,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor 
of  the  first  two  life  owners  named,  or  it  will  fail  entirely.     Thus,  a  devise 

1  Wood    V,    Drew,  33    Beav.   610;      hunter  v.  D.  M.  I.  &  M.  R.   Co.,  58 
Seaver  v.  Fitzgerald,  141  Mass.  401;      Iowa,  205;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  205- 
SiddaU's  Estate,  180  Pa.  St.  127;  Wil-      210. 
ber  V.  VTUber,   165  N.  Y.  451;  Tod- 
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Looking  at  estates  and  interests  in  real  property  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  discussed  in  this  treatise,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  four  methods  by  which  suspension  may 
be  produced.  These  are  by  trusts,  contingent  remainders  or 
their  equivalent,  executory  estates  and  interests,  and  powers. 
Trusts  may  do  so  when  tlie  trustees  and  beneficiaries  are  pre- 
cluded for  a  time  from  conveying;  contingent  remainders 
wherever  statutes  have  forbidden  their  destruction  by  preced- 
ing owners,  and  especially  when  the  remaindermen  are  either 
not  in  being  or  nnascertaiuable ;  executory  interests  especially 
while  their  owners  are  uncertain ;  and  powers  whenever  they 
temporarily  prohibit  absolute  conveyances  by  the  donees  of  the 
powers  and  by  the  owners  of  the  property.  Each  of  these  re- 
quires a  brief,  separate  discussion. 

§  667.  Sosp^naion  caused  by  Troats.  —  In  the  early  common 
law,  and  in  England  down  to  the  present  time,  no  trust,  except 
one  for  accumulation,  has  in  itself  raised  any  material  question 
as  to  a  perpetuity.^  A  trust  for  a  married  woman  may  make 
the  property  inalienable  ;  ^  but  only  during  her  life,  and  there- 
fore not  for  an  objectionable  period.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
trust  (not  for  accumulations),  whether  express  or  implied,  in 
fee  or  for  a  lesser  interest,  the  trustee  may  sell  the  property, 
and  the  beneficiaries  if  ascertainable  may  sell  their  interests. 
And  in  England  the  beneficiaries  when  their  interests  are 
absolute  may  compel  the  trustee  to  convey  the  legal  estate, 
notwithstanding  a  direction  to  the  contrary  in  the  instrument 
which  creates  the  trust.^  Therefore  the  mere  existence  of  a 
trust  causes  no  suspension.  Hence  the  generally  accepted  rule 
that  a  trust  in  fee,  whether  made  expressly,  where  that  is 

being  made  to  A  for  life,  then  to  6  for  life,  then  to  C  for  life  and  then  to 
D  in  fee,  if  D's  remainder  be  vested  he  will  acquire  the  land  in  po^es- 
sion  as  soon  as  A  and  B  are  both  dead,  and  C  will  take  nothing  ;  whilei 
if  D*8  remainder  be  contingent,  he  also  will  take  nothing  imless  the  con- 
tingency be  such  as  to  occur  so  that  he  may  have  possession  of  the  land  as 
soon  as  A  and  B  are  both  dead.  Purdy  v,  Hayt,  92  N.  Y.  446 ;  Dana  v. 
Murray,  122  N.  Y.  604;  Matter  of  Moore,  152  N.  Y.  602;  Duncklee  v. 
Butler,  38  App.  Div.  99. 

1  Fox  V.  Fox,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  28o ;      trusts  for  accumnlatioDS  are  explained 
Hawley  v,  James,   16  Wend.  61,  121 ;      in  §§  676,  677,  infra, 
Robert  v.  Coming,  89  N.  Y.  225;  Hil-  «  See  f  336,  supra, 

len  V.  Iselin,  144  N.  Y.  365,  3"9;  Ram,  •  Brandon  v.  Robinson,  18  Ves.  429; 

Wills,  p.  6.    The  special  roles  as  to      Tatham  v.  Vernon,  29  Bear.  604  •  Gia/, 

Perpetuities,  §§  119-121. 
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possible,  (a)  or  arising  as  a  constructive  or  resulting  trust,  works 
no  suspension,  and  therefore  can  cause  no  perpetuity.^  It  may 
be  added,  as  of  course,  that  a  perpetuity  may  exist  in  connection 
with  a  trust  when  the  interest  of  a  beneficiary  is  made  too 
remote,  as  in  case  of  a  trust  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grandchild  of  an  unborn  person ;  but  this  is  not  because  of  the 
trust,  but  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  interest  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. It  has  been  heretofore  explained,  also,  that  trusts  for 
charities  are  not  affected  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities  and 
accumulations.^ 

In  this  country,  while  the  practically  uniform  conclusion  is, 
as  in  England,  that  mere  trusts  in  fee  whether  express  or  im- 
plied cause  no  suspension,  and  that  charitable  trusts  may 
continue  perpetually,^  yet  it  is  held  in  several  states,  contrary 
to  the  English  doctrine,  that  the  settler  of  a  trust  may  render 
the  property  inalienable  for  a  time  by  expressly  providing  that 
the  trust  shall  continue  and  forbidding  alienation  by  either  the 
trustee  or  cestui  que  trust  or  both  combined.*  It  is  by  this 
means  that  a  spendthrift  trust  may  be  made  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  as  already  explained.^  And  in  a  few  of  our 
states,  such  as  New  York,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  statutes 
expressly  make  inalienable  the  right  of  a  beneficiary  of  an 
express  trust  to  receive  rents  and  profits  of  real  property  and 
apply  them  to  his  benefit ;  and  they  also  forbid  the  trustee  to 

(a)  By  the  New  York  system,  express  trusts  can  not  be  made  in  fee, 
but  only  for  lives  in  being.  Note,  pp.  493-503,  ftupra.  And  resulting  and 
constructive  trusts,  which  are  the  only  kinds  that  can  exist  in  fee,  being 
implied  by  law,  do  not  at  all  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation. 
Of  the  five  forms  of  express  trusts,  only  two,  the  third  (5)  and  fourth  (^) 
suspend  the  power  of  alienation  at  all.  And  so  the  one  question,  as  to  a 
perpetuity  arising  from  a  trust,  relates  to  a  trust  of  either  of  these  two 
forms  and  is  whether  or  not  it  suspends  the  absolute  power  of  alienation 
longer  than  during  two  lives  in  being  and  a  minority  and  the  period  of 
gestation  of  a  child.  Note,  p.  494,  supra;  Chaplin,  Suspension  of  Power 
of  Alienation,  pp.  138-159. 

1  In  re  RandeU,  L.  R.  38  Ch.  Dir.  «  §  350,  tupra. 
213;   In  re  Bowen  (1893),  2  Ch.  491;  •  Last  two  preceding  notes. 
Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S.  342,  *  Potter  i?. Couch,  141  U.S.  296,314  ; 
345 ;  Johnston's  Estate,  185  Pa.  St.  179 ;  Siedler  ».  Syms,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  275 ;  Win- 
Pulitzer  V.  Livingston,  89  Me.  359.    See,  sor  v.  Mills,  157  Mass.  362 ;  Seitzinger's 
contra,  Bamum  V.  Bamnra,  26  Md.  119;  Estate,  170  Pa.  St.  500;    Bigelow  r. 
Missionary  Society  v.  Humphreys,  91  Cady,  171  111.  229;  Peny  on  Trusts, 
Md.  131,  cases  which  seem  to  run  coun-  §§  386  a,  82?  a. 
ter  to  idl  the  principles  on  which  the  .  *  §  335,  supra, 
rule  against  perpetuities  is  founded. 
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dispose  of  the  property  in  contravention  of  the  trost.^  The 
outcome,  then,  is  that  trusts  for  the  receipt  of  rents  and  profits, 
either  to  accumulate  them  or  to  apply  tliem  to  the  benefit  of 
designated  beneficiaries  —  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  fire 
forms  of  New  York  active  express  trusts  —  may  suspend  the 
absolute  power  of  alienation,  even  though  all  the  estates  and 
interests  be  fixed  and  vested ;  and  may  and  frequently  do  raise 
important  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  such  suspension  is  so 
long  as  to  create  a  perpetuity. (a) 

(a)  The  first  (7)  and  second  (2)  of  the  New  York  active  express  trosts 
are  trusts  for  alienation ;  and  so  their  existence  does  not  suspend  the  power 
of  alienation.  See  note,  p.  404,  supra.  The  fifth  (5)  form  is  for  charity, 
and  such  a  trust  may  continue  perpetoaUy.  Allen  v.  Stevens,  161  X.  Y. 
122, 143.  The  fourth  (4)  class,  trusts  for  accumulation,  have  always  been 
and  still  are  such  as  to  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation.  Hawley 
V.  James,  16  Wend.  61,  153;  Radley  v,  Kuhn,  97  N.  Y.  26,  31.  These  are 
explained  more  in  detail  in  note  (a),  §  677,  infra.  The  third  form  (5),  *'  To 
receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  real  property,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of ' 
any  person,  during  the  life  of  that  person,  or  for  any  shorter  term,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  thereto,"  may  continue  for  the  full  statutory 
period  of  two  lives  in  being,  a  minority  and  a  fraction  of  a  year.  But, 
because  of  the  statutory  prohibition  against  alienation  by  the  trustee  or 
the  cestui  que  trust  or  both,  it  ordinarily  suspends  the  absolute  power  d 
alienation  during  the  time  for  which  it  is  made  to  continue.  But,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter  (Note  (a),  §  670,  infra),  this  suspension, 
and  therefore  all  question  as  to  a  perpetuity,  may  be  obviated  in  case  of 
such  a  trust,  by  a  power  given  by  the  settler  to  the  trustee  (or  other  donee) 
to  terminate  the  trust  at  any  time  and  sell  the  property.  Robert  r.  Com- 
ing, 89  N.  Y.  226 ;  Schermerhorn  i?.  Cotting,  131  N.  Y.  48 ;  Deegan  p. 
Wade,  144  N.  Y.  573,  576.  But  a  power  of  sale,  the  exercise  of  which  is 
not  to  be  accompanied  by  a  termination  of  such  a  trust,  does  not  obviate 
the  suspension.     Allen  v.  Allen,  149  N.  Y.  280,  288. 

Before  the  amendment  of  §  83  of  the  Real  Property  Law  by  L.  1903, 
ch.  88,  it  had  been  held  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Departaient 
that,  if  the  remaindermen  who  owned  the  fee  were  in  being  and  could  re- 
lease their  remainders  to  the  cestuis  que  trustent  for  life,  the  latter  could  then 
terminate  the  trust  and  sell  the  property ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the 
power  of  alienation  was  not  suspended  by  the  third  (5)  form  of  express 
trust.  Mills  V.  Mills,  50  App.  Div.  221.  See  Matter  of  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  304.  But  the  form  of  the  statute  is  now  so  changed 
by  that  amendment  (L.  1903,  ch.  88)  that  such  a  construction  is  no  longer 
possible.  Its  present  form  (Real  Prop.  L.  §  83)  is  :  —  "  The  right  of  a 
beneficiary  of  an  express  trust  to  receive  rents  and  profits  of  real  property 
and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person,  cannot  be  transferred  by  assign- 
ment or  otherwise,  but  the  right  and  interest  of  the  beneficiary  of  any  other 

1  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §    83  (as      87;  Chaplin,  Suspension  of  the  Power 
amended  by  L.  1903,  ch.  88),  and  §§  85-      of  Alienation,  Appendix. 
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§  668.  Suspension  caused  by  Contingent  Remainders,  or 
their  Equivalent.  —  Whether  or  not,  at  common  law,  a  contin- 
gent remainder  caused  any  suspension  that  might  result  in  a 
perj)etuity  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion. 
At  the  foundation  of  the  controversy,  however  much  other 
matters  have  been  brought  into  it,  is  the  divergence  of  view  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  perpetuity.  Where  a  perpetuity  means 
simply  undue  remoteness  of  vesting^  as  in  Massachusetts  or 
Illinois,  it  may  be  caused  of  course — if  we  are  to  be  at  all 
logical — by  the  fact  that  a  remainder  is  to  continue  to  be  con- 
tingent for  too  long  a  time,  —  vesting  i^  too  long  suspended.^ 
Where  a  perpetuity  means  illegal  suspension  of  the  absolute 
power  of  cUienationy  as  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  it  can  not 
be  caused  by  any  estate  which  may  be  sold  or  terminated  at  any 
time,  so  that  the  property  is  all  the  while  marketable  in  fee 
simple.^  In  the  absence  of  statutory  change,  a  contingent 
remainder  may  be  defeated  at  any  time  by  the  owner  of  the 
particular  estate.^  Therefore  by  destruction  of  the  remainder 
the  property  may  be  made  alienable  in  fee  simple  at  any 
niomeut.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  be  safe  to  assert  that, 
by  the  weight  of  authority  which  treats  the  rule  against  per- 

tmst  in  real  property  may  be  transferred.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  impair  or  affect  any  rights  existing  at  the  date  of  its  passage ;  but  the 
act  hereby  amended  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  with  respect  to 
sach  existing  rights  as  though  this  amendatory  act  had  not  been  passed.*' 
The  Real  Property  Law,  §§  86-87,  also  forbids  the  trustee  to  sell  in  contra- 
vention of  the  trust.  He  is  authorized  to  lease  the  land,  however,  for  five 
years  at  a  time,  without  the  consent  of  any  court;  and  by  permission  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  application  showing  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  trust  estate,  he  may  lease  for  a  longer  period,  or  sell  the  land.  But 
it  is  held  that  these  latter  sections  (§§  85-87)  do  not  prevent  this  form  of 
trust  from  suspending  the  absolute  power  of  alienation.  The  proceeds  of 
a  sale  thus  authorized  are  not  thereby  released  from  the  trust ;  and  the 
trust  fund  as  such  continues  to  be  tied  up  and  kept  out  of  the  market. 
Genet  v.  Hunt,  113  N.  Y.  158,  172  ;  Robert  v.  Commg,  89  N.  Y.  225,  236  ; 
Smith  V.  Secor,  157  N.  Y.  402;  Chaplin,  Suspension  of  the  Power  of 
Alienation,  §§  301, 313.  In  brief,  then,  the  third  (S)  form  of  express  active 
trust  suspends  the  absolute  power  of  alienation,  unless  the  settler  prevents 
this  from  occurring  by  giving  to  some  one  (normally  the  trustee)  the  power 
to  sell  the  property  and  terminate  the  trust  at  any  time. 

1  Winsor  v.  Mills,  157  Mass.  862 ;  «  N.  Y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  82  ;  Saw- 
Madison  V.  Larmon,  170  HI.  65 ;  Wood  yer  v.  Cubby,  146  N.  Y.  192 ;  Chaplin, 
V.  Griffin,  46  N.  H.  280 ;  In  re  Frost,  Suspension  of  the  Power  of  Alienation, 
L.  R.  48  Ch.  Div.  246 ;  Gray,  Perpetui-  Appendix ;  §  662,  mpra, 
ties,  §S  284-298.                                               "  8  607,  st^rra. 
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petuities  as  a  rule  against  too  great  inalienability,  no  perpetuity 
can  be  caused  by  a  common-law  remainder,  because  it  does  not 
at  all  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation.^ 

Both  in  England,  and  generally  in  this  country,  statutes 
have  taken  away  the  power  of  owners  of  the  preceding  estates 
to  destroy  contingent  remainders.^  And  this  fact  appears  to 
lend  some  support  to  the  decisions  of  courts  which  hold,  as  do 
those  of  Massachusetts,  that  a  remainder  may  cause  a  perpetu- 
ity merely  by  the  fact  that  its  vesting  is  too  long  suspended.' 
But,  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  several  other  states,  the 
statutes  also  make  contingent  remainders  freely  alienable,  when 
their  owners  are  in  being  and  ascertained.*  Therefore,  in  these 
latter  jurisdictions,  where  no  suspension  is  forbidden  except 
that  of  alienability,  there  can  be  no  perpetuity,  because  no  sus- 
pension at  all,  as  the  result  of  aily  remainder,  unless  the  con- 
tingency is  as  to  the  person,  and  not  merely  as  to  the  event.* 
Thus,  if  A  grant  land  to  B  (in  being)  for  life,  remainder  to  C 
(in  being),  and  his  heirs  if  G  marry  D,  no  suspension  of  the 
power  of  alienation  is  thereby  produced,  because  A  and  B  and 
C,  representing  as  they  do  all  the  possible  interests  in  the 
property,  may  at  any  time  unite  in  a  conveyance  of  it  in  fee 
simple.  But,  if  the  grant  be  to  A,  B,  and  G  (all  in  being) 
and  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  as  long  as  any  one  of 
them  lives,  and  then  in  fee  to  an  unborn  child,  this  causes  a 
suspension  of  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  for  three  lives  in 
being,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  sell  the 
contingent  remainder  in  fee.^  And  in  New  York  such  a  sus- 
pension is  for  one  life  more  than  the  statute  allows,  and  so  it 
produces  a  perpetuity.^  And,  generally,  whenever  the  ultimate 
gifts,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  persons  who  may  not  come  into 
being,  or  may  remain  unascertainable  for  too  long  a  time,  there 
is  an  illegal  suspension,  though  the  remainders  may  be  called 
vested  subject  to  open  and  let  in  other  remaindermen,  or  subject 
to  be  divested.    When  such  remainders  result  in  placing  inter- 

1  §  662,  supra,  and  authorities  cited,  coarse,  that  they  are  alienable  when 

s  §  607,  Bupra.  their  owners  are  in  being  and  ascertain- 

»  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §  286.  able,  and  otherwise  not.     See  §  608, 

<  N.  y.  L.  1896,  ch.  547,  §  49;  1  note  (a),  supra. 

Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §   1420.     The  •  Sawyer  r.  Cnbby,  146  N.  Y.  192, 

form  of   these   statutes  is  that   such  198  ;  Wilber  v,  WUber,  165  N  Y.  451 ; 

estates  **  are  descendible,  devisable  and  Hang  v.  Schumacher,  166  N.  Y.  506, 

alienable,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  *  Ibid. 

estates  in  possession."    This  means,  of  '  S  ^^t  i^ote  (a),  supra. 
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ests  in  such  plight  that  they  can  not  be  aliened  because  their 
owners  can  not  be  reached,  they  are  to  that  extent,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  equivalent  to  contingent 
remainders.^ 

§  669.  Suspension  oaused  by  Exeontory  Estates.  —  It  was 
in  the  discussion  of  executory  interests,  especially  executory 
devises  of  chattels  real,  that  the  rule  against  perpetuities  was 
matured.^  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
has  been  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  change,  spring- 
ing and  shifting  uses  and  executory  devises  are  subject  to  that 
rule,  because  they  must  await  the  happening  of  the  events  on 
which  they  are  made  to  depend,  and  can  not  be  aliened  or  de- 
feated. And  this  is  true,  whichever  be  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  word  "  perpetuity."  ^  Illustrations  are  found  in  a  gift 
over  to  B  on  the  indefinite  failure  of  the  heirs  of  A,  the  first 
taker  in  fee,  and  in  a  grant  to  X  ajid  his  heirs  for  the  use  of  A 
(in  being),  and  his  heirs  to  begin  when  A  marries.  In  the  first 
of  these,  as  heretofore  explained,  the  suspension  is  too  long  and 
so  results  in  a  perpetuity  ;  in  the  second  it  is  valid,  because  it 
is  within  the  prescribed  period. 

Modem  statutes,  such  as  those  of  New  York,  which  make 
all  future  estates  freely  alienable  when  their  owners  are  in 
being  and  ascertained,  existing  as  such  statutes  do  in  those 
states  where  alienability  must  be  absolutely  suspended  before 
any  question  as  to  a  perpetuity  can  arise,  have  essentially 
modified  the  common-law  rule.  And  in  such  states,  as  with 
contingent  remainders  so  with  all  executory  estates,  no  sus- 

1  Sawyer  v.  Cubby,  146  N.  Y.  192,  able  of  giving  such  a  release.    Ibid.; 

198;    Haug   v.    Schumacher,    166    N.  Scatterwood    r.    Edge,   1    Salk.   229. 

Y.  506  ;    Chapliu,  Susp.  Fow.  Alien.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 

§§  124-129.  ments  in  faror  of  the  view  that  the 

^  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Case,  3  Ch.  Cas.  common-law  rule  against  perpetuities 

1 ;  Scatterwood  v.  Edge,  1   Salk.  229 ;  is  one    against   remoteness,  and   not 

Cole  V.  Sewell,  4  Dr.  &  War.  1,  28;  simply    against    inalienability.       See 

Brattle  Square  Church  v.  Grant,  3  Gray  Lewis,  Perpetuity,  Supplement,  13-20 ; 

(Mass.),   142;    Becker  v.  Chester,  91  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §  268. 
N.  W.  Rep.  (Wis.)  87  ;  4  Kent's  Com.  The  foUowing  paragraph  of  this  sec- 

pp.    ♦  266-*  268;    Gray,    Perpetuities,  tion  of  the  text  explains  that  now,  in 

§§  148-1 85,  317.  states  like  New  York  where  no  perpetu- 

'  Ibid.    The  fact  that  the  owner  of  ity  can  exist  unless  the  absolute  power 

an  executory  devise  may  release  it  to  of  alienation  is  unduly  suspended,  all 

the  preceding  owner  in  possession  (see  doubt  on  this  point  is  avoided  by  the 

§  657,  tupra)  seems  not  to  have  obviated  decisions  that  no  suspension  whatever 

the  objection  that  a  perpetuity  might  is   caused   by   an   executory    interest 

result,  even  when  the  owner  of  the  ex-  owned  by  one  by  whom  it  may  be  sold 

ecutory  interest  was  in  being  and  cap-  or  released. 
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pension  exists,  and  consequently  no  possibility  of  a  perpetnitj, 
except  when  the  owner  of  the  future  interest  is  not  in  being  or 
not  ascertainable.^  A  devise,  for  example,  by  A,  to  B  and  his 
heirs,  but  if  B  sell  intoxicating  liquors  there  then  to  C  and  bis 
heirs,  does  not  suspend  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  for  a 
moment,  if  6  and  C  are  living,  known  persons ;  because  B  and 
C  and  the  heirs  of  A,  representing  as  they  do  all  possible  in- 
terests in  the  property,  may  at  any  time  unite  in  a  conveyance 
of  it  in  fee  simple.  But  a  grant  or  devise  to  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
their  heirs,  provided,  however,  that  if  they  all  die  without  leav- 
ing any  issue,  the  property  is  to  belong  to  the  oldest  son  of 
D,  who  now  has  no  son,  or  to  the  person  who  shall  then  be 
president  of  the  United  States,  suspends  the  absolute  power  of 
alienation  for  three  lives  in  being ;  and  in  New  York  causes  a 
perpetuity.* 

§  670.  Suspension  oaosed  or  obviated  by  Powers.  —  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  powers  may  be  involved  in  questions 
concerning  perpetuities.  The  jirBt  of  these  is  where  the  execu- 
tion of  the  power  is  postponed  by  the  terms  of  its  creation  ;  the 
secondj  where  the  execution  of  the  power  results  in  taking  the 
title  out  of  the  market  for  a  time,  and  the  thirdy  where  it  is 
sought  by  means  of  a  power  to  obviate  an  otherwise  illegal 
suspension. 

First.  A  power  of  appointment  or  disposition,  which  is  to 
belong  to  a  person  not  yet  in  being  or  not  ascertainable,  or  the 
execution  of  wliich  is  postponed  to  the  future  by  the  terms  of 
its  creation,  ordinarily  causes  a  suspension  of  alienability  until 
it  can  be  validly  exercised.  The  donee  of  the  power  can  not  sell 
the  property  until  that  time  arrives ;  nor  can  the  owner  of  the 
property  dispose  of  it  freed  from  the  power.'  Thus,  a  power 
of  appointment  to  be  executed  by  the  child  of  an  unborn  per- 
son,^ or  an  imperative  power  to  executors  to  sell  land  but  not 
till  thirty  years  after  the  testator's  death,  would  be  void  any- 
where.* And  a  power  of  sale  to  executors,  not  to  be  exercised 
till  four  years  (any  definite  period  not  measured  by  a  life  or 
lives)  after  the  testator's  death,  or  not  till  after  the  death 

1  Mott  V.  Ackennan,  92  N.  Y.  539,  (N.  Y.)  61,  175;  Dana  v.  Morraj,  18S 

549 ;    Sawyer    i;.  Cabby,   146    N.   Y.  N.  Y.  604 ;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  j'j  476, 

193,  198;  Chaplin,  Sosp.  Fow.  Alien.  477. 
{  77.  «  Ibid. ;  Morgan  v,  Gronow,  L.  B. 

«  Ibid.  16  Eq.  1.  9. 

*  Bristow   9.    Boothby,  S  Sim.    &  *  Marsden,  Perpetuity,  |  SS7. 

8t  465;  Hawley  v,  James,  16  Wend. 
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of  his  three  living  children  is  invalid  in  New  Tork.^  Where 
the  execution  is  necessarily  postponed,  this  must  not  be  for 
longer  than  the  period  prescribed  by  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities.  (a) 

Second.  In  case  of  a  special  power  at  common  law,  whefe 
its  execution  causes  a  suspension,  the  period  during  which  this 
is  to  last  must  be  computed  from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
power  —  the  delivery  of  the  deed  creating  it,  or  the  death  of 
the  testator  when  a  will  creates  it  —  and  not  from  the  time  of 
its  execution.^  Thus,  if  A  give  land  by  will  to  his  son  B  for 
life,  with  special  power  to  appoint  the  residue  to  any  of  B's 
issue  in  fee,  and  B  subsequently  appoint  it  for  life  to  one  of  his 
children  who  was  not  in  being  when  A  died,  with  remainder  to 
that  child^s  children  in  fee,  the  appointment  is  void,  because  the 
estates  attempted  to  be  given  must  be  tested  as  if  they  had  been 
made  directly  by  the  will  of  A,  and  so  tested  the  gift  is  for  the 
life  of  a  person  (B's  child)  not  then  in  being.^  This  principle 
does  not  apply,  at  common  law,  to  general  powers,  such  as  an 
authority  to  appoint  a  remainder  in  fee  to  any  one ;  for  as  to 
these  the  suspension  is  measured  from  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment* But,  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  perhaps  some  other  states,  the  same  principle  is  applied  to 
all  powers ;  and  the  statutes  declare  that  ^^  the  period  during 
which  the  absolute  right  of  alienation  may  be  suspended,  by  an 
instrument  in  execution  of  a  power,  must  be  computed,  not 
from  the  date  of  such  instrument,  but  from  the  time  of  the 

(a)  In  New  York,  every  power  in  trust  is  imperative,  unless  its  execu- 
tion or  non-execution  is  expressly  made  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  donee. 
Real  Prop.  L.  §  137.  A  beneficial  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  imper- 
ative. And  it  is  only  a  power  that  must  be  executed  in  the  future,  and 
that  can  not  be  released  or  destroyed,  that  can  suspend  the  power  of  alien- 
ation. Therefore,  powers  in  trust,  which  are  not  expressly  made  discre- 
tionary and  those  which  are  directly  ordered  to  be  executed  in  the  future  are 
the  ones  which  may  suspend  the  power  of  alienation ;  and,  if  they  do  this 
for  a  period  not  authorized,  may  cause  a  perpetuity.  Hawley  v.  James,  16 
Wend.  61,  140,  176  ;  Hone's  Ex'rs  v.  Van  Schaick,  20  Wend.  664,  666; 
Kilpatrick  v.  Barron,  125  N.  Y.  761;  Chaplin,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien.  §§  288- 
800. 

1  Qarrey  v.  McDevitt,  72  N.  Y.  556 ;  »  Bristow  r.  Warde,  2  Vea.  886, 850 ; 

Underwood  v.  Curtis,  127  N.  Y.  523,  Dnkeof  Marlborough  v.  Earl  Godolphin, 

540.  1  Eden,  404. 

»  Lewis,  Perpetuities,  pp.  483-485;  *  Ibid.j  Gray,  Perpetuities,  S§  514- 

Challis,  R.  P.  p.  156 ;  2  Prest.  Abst.  pp.  ^0. 
165«  166. 
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creation  of  the  power."  ^  (a)    This  is  one  of  the  most  radically 
important  rules  of  construction  that  are  applicable  to  powers. 

Third,  It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  obviate  an  illegal  sus- 
pension by  means  of  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  property.  This, 
it  seems,  can  not  have  the  desired  effect,  unless  the  alienation 
is  to  result  in  terminating  the  state  of  affairs  which  might 
cause  the  perfietuity.  When,  for  example,  a  trust  is  ordered 
which  of  itself  will  render  the  property  unmarketable  for  lives 
not  in  being,  the  difficulty  is  not  overcome  by  giving  to  the 
trustee  a  power  of  sale,  if  he  must  hold  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
upon  the  same  trust.  The  objection  to  the  perpetuity  in  the 
trust  fund  is  not  removed  by  a  mere  power  of  changing  it  from 
one  kind  of  property  to  another.*  But,  if  the  power  of  disposi- 
tion may  be  exercised  at  any  time  so  as  to  terminate  the  trust 
and  thus  unfetter  the  fund^  it  then  clearly  prevents  all  sus- 
pension; and  so  may  obviate  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
perpetuity.^ 

§  671.  No  Suspension  caused  in  this  Country  by  Conditions 
Subsequent,  nor  by  Possibilities  of  Reverter  or  of  Forfeiture.  — 
The  English  courts  hold  that  a  suspension  is  caused  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  right  of  entry  for  condition  broken, —  a  possibility  of 
forfeiture.*  But,  uniformly  in  this  country,  because  such 
rights  may  be  readily  released,  it  is  decided  that  they  cause  no 
suspension  whatever.  The  same  is  true  as  to  possibilities  of 
reverter  belonging  to  grantors  of  estates  on  limitation.^    Ac- 

(a)  This  18  the  language  of  the  New  York  statute.  Real  Prop.  L.  §  158. 
And  §  150,  adds :  **  An  estate  or  interest  cannot  be  given  or  limited  to  any 
person,  by  an  instrument  in  execution  of  a  power,  unless  it  would  have 
been  valid,  if  given  or  limited  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  power." 
These  sections  were  originally,  IRS.  737,  §§  128, 120.  And  they  make 
the  execution  of  any  power  subject  to  the  doctrine  of  relation  back  into  the 
instrument  creating  the  power,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  it  illegally  suspends  the  power  of  alienation.  Fargo  v.  Squiers,  154 
N.  Y.  250;  Dana  r.  Murray,  122  N.  Y.  604 ;  Beardsley  v.  Hotchkiss,  96 
N.  Y.  201;  Dempsey  v.  Tylee,  8  Duer,  73;  Chaplin,  Express  Trusts  & 
Powers,  §  670.    See  §  644,  supra. 

IN.  Y.  L.  1896.  eh.  547,  §  158 ;  1  »  Robert  v.  Coming,  89  N.  Y.  225  ; 

Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1658 ;  Fargo  v,  HiUen  v.  Iselin,  144  N.  Y.  365,  379 ; 

Squiers,  154  N.  Y.  250.  Chaplin,  Sosp.  Pow.  Alien.  §§  301-313. 

<  Allen  V.  Allen,  149  N.  Y.  280, 288 ;  «  Dunn  v.  Flood,  L.  R.  25  Ch.  Dir. 

Hajnes  v.  Sherman,  117  N.  Y.  443;  629;  /n  re  Trustees  of  Holhs' Hospital 

Cmikshank  0.  Home  for  the  Friendless,  (1899),  2  Ch.  540;  Lewis,  Perpetoity, 

113  N.  Y.  337  ;  Brewer  v.  Brewer,  11  pp.  618, 619.     See  contra,  Cballis,  R.  P. 

Hon,  147,  aff  M,  72  N.  Y.  603 ;  Thatcher  p.  152. 
V.  St.  Andrew's  Church,  87  Mich.  264.  *  Cowell  v.  Springs  Co.,  100  U.  S. 
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cordinglj)  a  grant  of  land  to  a  society^  on  condition  that  it  shall 
be  used  forever  as  a  burying  ground,  or  a  devise  of  an  estate  to 
continue  until  Gloversville  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  village, 
causes  no  suspension  and  in  itself  can  create  no  perpetuity.^ 
And  so  as  to  all  conditions,  annuities,  mortgages,  judgments, 
and  other  liens  on  or  claims  against  property ;  they  may  be 
released  by  their  owners  and  thus  extinguished,  and  therefore 
do  not  tend  to  create  any  perpetuity.* 

§  672.  No  Perpetuity  if  Presoribed  Period  be  not  exceeded. 
—  The  limitations  and  arrangements  which  cause  suspension  — 
trusts,  contingent  remainders,  executory  interests,  or  powers  — 
may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  number  of  persons,  in  being 
or  not  in  being,  provided  they  are  so  made  that  the  allowed 
period  of  suspension  is  not  exceeded  —  the  any  number  of  lives 
in  being  and  twenty-one  years  and  the  period  of  gestation  of  a 
child  at  common  law,  or  in  New  York  the  two  lives  in  being 
and  a  minority  and  the  period  of  gestation  of  a  child.  It  is  the 
illegal  tying  up  of  the  property  and  taking  it  out  of  the  market, 
not  the  bestowal  of  its  benefits  upon  many  persons,  that  pro- 
duces a  perpetuity.*  Therefore,  a  contingent  remainder  to  the 
children  of  an  unborn  person  is  good,  when  it  is  provided  that 
only  those  of  such  children  shall  take  who  may  be  born  during 
the  life  of  a  designated  person  in  being  —  that  one  designated 
life  measures  the  suspension,  and  it  is  therefore  valid.*  So, 
a  trust  may  be  made  in  New  York  to  continue  while  A  and  B 
(both  in  being)  or  either  of  them  shall  live,  and  the  income 
paid  during  that  time  to  any  number  of  persons,  as  to  all  of  the 
testator's  grandchildren,  some  of  whom  may  be  yet  unborn.^ 
Care  being  taken  to  designate  persons  in  being,  at  common  law 
any  number  and  in  New  York  two,  beyond  whose  lives  the 
property  is  not  rendered  unmarketable,  no  perpetuity  can  arise 
from  any  bestowal  of  its  benefits. 

55 ;  Brattle  Square  Charch  v.  Grant,  3  §§  562-571 ;  Chaplin,  Snsp.  Pow.  Alien. 

Gray  (Mass.),  142, 148 ;  Tobey  v,  Moore,  §§  134-141. 

130  Mass.  448 ;  Upington  v.  Corrigan,  *  Bailey  v,  Bailey,  97  N.  Y.  460 ; 

151  N.  Y.  143 ;  Thayer  v.  McGee,  20  Crooke  v.  County  of  Kings,  97  N.  Y. 

Mich.  195  ;  In  re  Stickne/s  WiU,  85  421 ;  TUden  v.  Green,  130  N.  Y.  29, 47 ; 

Md.  79 ;   Chaplin,   Snsp.  Pow.  Alien.  Chaplin,  Snsp.  Pow.  Alien.  §§  229,  230, 

§§  131-133.  245. 

1  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw,  165  U.  S.  ^  In  re  Bowles  (1902),  2  Ch.  650; 

842;  Leonard  v.  Burr,  18  N.  Y.  96.  Moore  v,  Wingfield  (1903),  1  Ch.  874. 

*  Hawley    v.    James,    16    Wend.  *  Schermerhom  r.  Cotting,  131 N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.)  61, 179 ;  McGowau  v.  McGowan,  48 ;  Woodgate  v.  Fleet,  64  N.  Y.  566, 571 ; 

S  Dner  (N.  Y.),  57 ;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  Steinway  v.  Steinway,  163  N.  Y.  183, 194. 
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§  673.   Constrnotion  favors  LegaUty.  —  It  has  been  explained 
that  the  suspension,  in  order  to  be  legal,  must  be  such  that 
it  can  noty  and  not  merely  so  that  it  may  noty  continue  be- 
yond the  prescribed  period.^    A  devise  suspending  the  alien- 
ability of  property  during  the  lives  of  all  the  grandchildren 
of  a  testator,  who  dies  leaving  children,  can  not  be   saved 
merely  because  there  may  be  no  grandchild  who  comes  into 
being  after   the   testator's   death  —  the  possibility,  however 
great  the  improbability,  that  the  suspension  may  be  for  a  life 
not  in  being  when  the  will  takes  effect  is  fatal.^    This  is  the 
rule  that  applies,  after  the  work  of  construing  the  instrument 
is  complete,  and  the  meaning  of  the  language  determined. 
But,  in  construinff  the  words  of  a  grantor  or  testator,  the 
courts  lean  towards  holding,  wherever  it  is  reasonable,  that 
no  suspension  is  made  which  can  possibly  continue  beyond  the 
legal  period.    This  rule  is  in  harmony  with  that  which  prefers 
to  treat  remainders  as  vested,  rather  than  contingent,  and 
otherwise  to  save  and  give  as  great  an  interest  as  the  language 
of  the  instrument  will  fairly  import*    Two  or  three  prominent 
instances  of  the  results  of  this  tendency  will  suffice.^ 

A  gift  in  a  will  for  the  lives  of  the  "  survivors  "  of  a  class 
means  those  who  survive  the  testator,  unless  the  contrary  is 
clearly  expressed  ;  and  so  the  designated  lives  are  all  in  being 
when  the  will  takes  effect.* 

In  a  state  like  New  York  where  the  number  of  lives  which 
may  measure  the  suspension  of  absolute  alienability  is  limited 
(in  New  York  to  two),  if  a  testator  tie  up  property  "  until  my 
youngest  child  shall  become  of  age,"  or  by  the  use  of  an 
equivalent  expression,  this  is  construed  to  mean  (unless  the 
context  shows  otherwise)  until  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
testator's  youngest  child  who  is  living  when  the  will  becomes 
operative  —  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  It  does  not 
mean  until  the  majority  of  the  youngest  child  who  may  live  to 
reach  his  majority ;  and  so  where  there  are  many  children  it 
makes  a  possible  suspension,  not  during  the  lives  of  them  all, 
but  only  during  the  minority  or  life  (if  he  die  under  age)  of 
the  youngest.^    Such  a  construction  is  not  possible,  of  course, 

1  §  665,  tupra,  119, 123 ;  Matter  of  N.  Y.  L.  &  W.  R. 

«  Ibid.  Co.,  105  N.  Y.  89,  92 ;  §  680.  supra. 
*  S  579,  supra.  *  Matter  of  Accounts  of  Mahan,  98 

«  See    Chaplin,  Snsp.  Pow.  Alien.  N.  Y.  872 ;  Becker  v,  Becker,  13  N.  T. 

IS  500-515.  App.  Div.  342;  Homdorf  v.  Homdorf, 

»  Moore  v.  Ly<Mi8,  25  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  18  N.  Y.  Miac.  843, 846. 
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when  a  testator  who  dies  leaving  children  causes  a  suspension 
"  until  my  youngest  grandchild  shall  become  of  age  ; "  for  the 
youngest  grandchild  might  be  one  who  was  not  in  being  when 
the  testator  died. 

Likewise,  in  a  state  like  New  York,  when  the  alienability 
of  property  is  suspended,  as,  for  example,  by  a  trust,  for  the 
benefit  of  many  life  owners,  it  will  be  treated  as  practically 
dividing  the  property  into  as  many  distinct  parts  as  there  are 
life  tenants,  whenever  this  can  be  fairly  done.^  And,  generally, 
whenever  a  gift  that  otherwise  would  be  invalid  can  be  sus- 
tained by  treating  it  as  two  or  more  distinct  gifts,  each  for  not 
more  than  the  prescribed  number  of  lives,  this  will  be  done 
whenever  such  a  course  is  fair  and  reasonable.^  Thus,  a  de- 
vise in  trust,  "  for  my  ten  children  for  their  lives,  and  as  each 
one  dies  his  share  to  be  divided  j!>«r  stirpes  among  his  issue," 
is  ten  distinct,  valid  trusts,  each  for  one  life.^  And  a  gift  to 
testator's  widow  for  life,  and  then  to  his  two  sons  for  life,  and 
then  to  all  his  grandchildren,  there  being  no  provision  that 
one  son  who  should  outlive  the  other  should  take  all  the 
property  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  made  two  distinct  gifts,  one 
to  the  widow  and  one  son  and  after  the  death  of  those  two 
persons  to  the  grandchildren,  and  the  other  to  the  widow  and 
the  other  son  and  after  the  death  of  those  two  persons  to  the 
grandchildren.* 

§  674.  Separation  of  Valid  Parts  from  those  that  are  In- 
valid.—  The  separation  of  the  valid  portions  of  a  gift  or  grant 
from  those  that  are  invalid,  and  the  consequent  preservation 
of  the  former,  is  another  illustration  of  the  principle  explained 
in  the  preceding  section.  The  courts  will  not  make  a  trust  or 
devise  for  a  settler,  nor  strain  after  a  meaning  which  he  does 
not  express.  And  the  ordinary  common-law  rule  is  often 
stated  to  be  that  "  a  gift  cannot  be  divided  when  the  settler  or 
testator  has  not  divided  it."^    But  the  courts  of  to-day,  and 

•  1  Corse  V.  Chapman,  153  N.  Y.  466 ;  *  Proctor  v.  Bishop  of  Bath,  2  H. 

Vanderpoel  v.  Loew,    112  N.  Y.  167;  Blackst.  358;  Miles  v.  Harford,  L.  R. 

Van  Brunt  v.  Van  Brunt,  111   N.  Y.  12  Ch.  Div.  691.    In  the  last  of  these 

178;    Chaplin,     Susp.     Pow.    Alien.  cases  it  is  said  that  one  possible  con- 

§§  176-183.  tingencj,  which  might  save  the  estate, 

3  Ibid. ;  Allen  v.  AUen,  149  N.  Y.  wiU  not  do  so  when  it  is  coupled  by 

280.  implication  with  another  expressed  one 

*  Corse  r.  Chapman,  153  N.  Y.  466  ;  which  is   too  remote.     Thus,  ''on  a 

Van  Brunt  t^.  Van  Brunt,  11  IN.  Y.  178.  gift  to  A  for  life,  with  a  gift  over 

^  Hang  r.  Schumacher,  166  N.  Y.  in   case    he  shaU   have  no    son  who 

506.  shall   attain    the   age   of   twentj-five 
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especially  those  of  this  country,  will  cut  off  and  discard  an 
invalid  provision,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  reasonably  separable, 
and  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  an  entire  scheme.^  That 
part  of  an  express  trust,  which  illegally  suspends  the  power 
of  alienation,  says  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  **  is 
separable  from  the  valid  trusts,  in  a  case  where  the  trust 
which  is  defeated  is  independent  of  the  other  dispositions  of 
the  will  and  subordinate  to  them  and  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  general  scheme."*  Thus,  if  realty  in  New  York  be 
devised  in  trust  for  A  for  life,  then  for  B  for  life,  then  for  C 
'  for  life,  and  then  the  fee  simple  to  go  to  the  oldest  son  of 
A  who  has  no  son  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  the 
invalid  trust  for  the  third  life  (C's),  being  severable,  is  cut  off 
and  the  remainder  in  fee  takes  effect  after  the  death  of  A  and 
B,  if  A  leave  a  son.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  land  in  New  York 
were  devised  in  trust  for  A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  survivors  and  sur- 
vivor as  long  as  any  of  them  lived,  with  i-emainder  in  fee  to  the 
youngest  son  of  A,  the  entire  scheme  must  fail,  because  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  that  any  two  of  the  three  life  estates  are 
valid  and  the  other  one  invalid  —  all  are  invalid  together.*  So, 
wherever  part  of  a  gift  is  too  remote,  and  another  part  is  not, 
the  latter  will  be  allowed  to  stand,  unless  the  illegality  of  the 
former  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  taint  them  both.^  And  a 
distinct  provision  of  a  will,  such,  for  example,  as  a  clause  for- 
bidding any  sale  of  the  property  within  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  may  be  disregarded  whenever 
it  is  reasonably  separable  from  the  other  and  valid  provisions 
of  the  instrument.^ 

yean,  the  gift  over  is  Toid  for  remote-  384 ;    Schermerhorn   r.    Cotting,    131 

neas."    And  it  is  not  saved  bj  the  poe-  N.  Y.  48 ;  Schlereth  v.  Schlereth,  173 

sibilitj  that  A  might  die  without  aoj  N.  Y.  444;   Chapman  v.  Cheney,  191 

child.    Bat  see  Even  0.  ChallU,  L.  R.  BL  574;   HUls  v,  Simonds,  125 


7  H.  L.  Cas.  531.    This  is  in  harmony  536;   Albert   v.  Albert,   68   Md.  352 ; 

with  the  principle,  explained   in  the  Chaplin,  Sosp.  Pow.  Alien.  §  482. 

text,  that,  after  the  work  of  constmo-  <  Manice  v,  Manice,  43  N.  Y.  303, 

tiou  is  done,  the  contingency  caosing  384. 

the  longest  suspension    must  govern.  '  Last  two  preceding  notes ;  Qreene 

But,  in  the  work  of  construction,  this  v.  Greene,  125  N.  Y.  506. 

will  fint  be  separated  from  the  othen,  ^  Bindrim  v,  UUrich,  64  N.  Y.  App. 

so  that  it  may  be  aUowed  to  fail  alone,  Div.  444 ;    Almstaedt  v.  Bendick,  47 

when   the    language  will    fairly   bear  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  265. 

that  construction.      See  next  succeed-  '   *  Last  four  preceding  notes, 

ing  note :    Chaplin,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien.  *  Hang  v.  Schumacher,   166  N.  Y. 

§§  484-494;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  ch.  ix.  506;  Roe  v.  Vingut,  117  N.  Y.  204; 

See  Edgerly  p.  Barker,  66  N.  H.  434.  Kennedy  v.  Hoy,  105  N.  Y.  134 ;  Chap- 

/     ^  Manice  v.  Manice,  43  N.  Y.  303,  lin,  Sosp.  Pow.  Alien.  1 482. 
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§  675.  Property  generally^  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal,  Real  and 
Personal,  affeoted  by  the* Rule  against  Perpetuities.  —  The  princi- 
ple of  public  policy  which  originated  and  retains  the  rule  against 
perpetuities  —  the  demand  that  property  shall  be  kept  in  the 
market  and  shall  move  along  the  paths  of  commerce  and  enter- 
prise—  applies  to  substantially  all  kinds  of  property,  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  real  and  personal.^  In  New  York,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  period  during  which  the  absolute 
ownership  of  personal  property,  except  chattels  real,  may  be 
suspended  and  that  of  the  valid  suspension  of  the  absolute 
power  of  alienation  of  realty.  The  former  is  restricted  to  two 
lives  in  heiyig ;  and  a  minority  and  the  period  of  gestation  of  a 
child  can  not  be  added. (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statute  has  been  heretofore  quoted,  which  subjects 
chattels  real  to  the  same  rule  as  to  suspension  as  that  which  governs  fees  — 
<<  so  that  the  absolute  ownership  of  a  term  of  years  shall  not  be  suspended 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  can  be  suspended 
in  respect  to  a  fee."  Real  Prop.  L.  §  39 ;  §  667,  note  (a),  supra.  As  to 
all  other  kinds  of  personal  property,  the  statutes  provide  that,  —  **The 
absolute  ownership  of  personal  property  shall  not  be  suspended,  by  any 
limitation  or  condition  whatsoever,  for  a  longer  period  than  during  the 
continuance  and  until  the  termination  of  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being 
at  the  date  of  the  instrument  containing  such  limitation  or  condition ;  or, 
if  such  instrument  be  a  will,  for  not  more  than  two  lives  in  being  at 
the  death  of  the  testator.  In  other  respects  limitations  of  future  or  con- 
tingent interests  in  personal  property  are  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed 
in  relation  to  future  estates  in  real  property."  N.  Y.  Personal  Property 
L.  (L.  1897,  ch.  417)  §  2.  See,  also,  the  same  act,  §§  3-9;  Sawyer  r. 
Cubby,  146  N.  Y.  192.  An  effect  of  this  distinction  in  periods,  as  to 
personalty  and  realty,  is  that  statements  in  a  deed  or  will,  dealing  in  the 
same  manner  with  both  realty  and  personalty,  may  be  entirely  valid  as  to 
the  former,  and  wholly  or  partly  void  as  to  the  latter.  See  Manice  v, 
Manice,  43  N.  Y.  303.  It  is  well  to  note  here,  also,  that,  since  personal 
property  disposed  of  by  will  is  ordinarily  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
testator's  domicile  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  New  York  policy  is 
not  specially  concerned  with  gifts  of  such  property  that  is  to  be  taken 
elsewhere  and  administered,  the  only  legacies  of  personalty  that  are  | 
governed  by  these  statutes  are  those  made  in  **  domestic  wills  "  (wills  of  \ 
testators  who  die  domiciled  in  New  York)  which  retain  the  property  in 
New  York.  If  the  will  send  the  property  abroad,  to  a  place  where  the 
limitation  is  valid  though  it  would  be  too  remote  in  New  York,  or  bring  it 
to  New  York  from  the  testator's  domicile  where  the  limitation  is  valid 
though  longer  than  the  New  York  period,  it  is  sustained.  Dammert  v. 
Osborn,  140  N.  Y.  30;  Hope  r.  Brewer,  136  N.  Y.  126;  Cross  v.  United 
States  Trust  Co.,  131  N.  Y.  330.     See  Chaplin,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien,  ch.  vii. 

^  Gray,    Perpetuities,    §§  316-321.       mere  chances,  do  not  usually  cause  sos- 
That  mere  conditious  and  poRsibilities,      pension  is  explained  in  §  671,  supra. 
which  are  generally  not  property  but 
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The   Rule   again$t  AecumvlatuyM. 

§  676.  The  Common-Law  Role,  and  the  Statatea.  —  Tlie  rule 
against  perpetuities  is  also  at  common  law  the  rule  which  pre- 
scribes the  period  of  valid  accumulation  of  the  income  of 
property,  i.  e.,  the  time  during  which  the  entire  property  may 
be  held  in  trust  and  inalienable,  and  made  to  increase  by  the 
constant  adding  of  the  income  to  the  principal.^  Mr.  Thellus- 
son's  will,  dated  1796,  which  ordered  an  accumulation  of  a  large 
amount  of  property  for  nine  lives  in  being ;  while  held  to  be 
valid, ^  gave  such  a  glaring  illustration  of  the  possible,  un- 
reasonable multiplying  of  large  fortunes,  that  the  period  of 
valid  accumulations  was  restricted  in  England  by  the  statute 
89  and  40  Geo.  III.  ch.  98,  which  has  accordingly  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Thellusson  Act"*  It  prevents  accumulation 
for  longer  than  the  life  of  the  settler,  or  for  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  after  his  death,  or  for  longer  than  during  the  minor- 
ities of  the  beneficiaries  or  of  named  persons  in  being  at  the 
death  of  the  settler.*  It  applies  to  both  realty  and  personalty. 
Its  most  important  constructions  have  been  that,  under  its 
peculiar  wording,  no  miihoritie9  can  measure  the  accumulation 
except  those  of  persons  in  being  at  the  death  of  the  settler^ 
(though  it  may  continue  for  an  absolute  period  of  twenty-one 
years) ;  and  that,  if  the  accumulation  be  ordered  to  continue 
longer  than  the  act  permits,  it  will  be  good  for  the  statutory 
period,  provided  it  is  not  so  long  as  also  to  violate  the  common- 
law  rule  against  perpetuities.^ 

In  this  country,  wherever  statutes  have  dealt  with  the 
matter,  they  are  in  the  main  like  that  of  New  York,  which 
is  briefly  explained  in  the  following  section.  Pennsylvania, 
possibly  followed  by  one  or  two  other  states,  has  a  statute  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Thellusson  Act.^  In  the  other  states, 
where  no  special  statutes  exist  and  which  probably  constitute 

»  Griffiths  V.  Vere,  9  Ves.  1 27,  not© ;  see  Har^^ve'i  Trentise  on  TheUnsson 

Praj  V.  Hegeraan,  92  N.  Y.  508,  514;  Act,     §  95;    Maraden,      Perpetuities, 

Gray.  Perpetuities,  §  671.  p.  337. 

«  Thellusson    v.  Woodford,  4  Ves.  •  Weatheridl  v.  Thomburgb.  L.  K. 

227.  11  Ves.  112.  8  Cb.   Div.    261;     Griffiths    v.   Vere, 

•  See  Vail  v,  VaU.  4  Paige  (N.  Y.),  9  Ves.  127 ;  Hargrave's  Treatise,  TheL 
317,  323;   Hargrave's  Treatise  on  the  Act,  §  111. 

TheUusson  Act.  '  2   Pepper   &   Lewis'  Pa.  Digest, 

*  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§  686-699.  p.  4055,  being  act  of  Apr.  18, 1853,  §  9; 
6  Ellis    V.   Maxwell,  3   Beav.   587 ;       1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat  L.  §  1443. 

Haley  v.  Bannister,  4  Madd.  275.    Bat 
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the  majority,  the  simple  rule  is  that  accumulations  can  not  be 
legally  made  so  as  to  violate  the  rule  against  perpetuities. 
And  it  is  held  in  such  jurisdictions  that,  when  the  estate  is 
vested  in  the  beneficiaries  they  have  the  power  to  terminate  an 
accumulation  at  any  time ;  and  therefore  a  direction  to  trustees 
to  accumulate,  in  such  instances,  causes  no  suspension  at  all.^ 
And  it  is  also  settled  in  such  states  that  a  direction  to  accumu- 
late for  creditors  of  the  settler  causes  no  suspension,  because 
they  may  take  the  property  at  any  time  and  thus  terminate  all 
accumulations.^ 

§  677.  Aocnmulation  only  dtuiiig  a  Bffinority  in  Several 
States.  —  In  a  number  of  the  United  States,  of  which  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  illustrations,  accumulations 
are  so  regulated  by  statute  that  they  must  begin  within  the 
period  allowed  for  the  vesting  of  future  estates  (in  such  juris- 
dictions two  lives  in  being)  and  during  the  minority  of  the 
beneficiaries,  and  can  not  continue  longer  than  such  minority.^ 
Based  on  the  New  York  statute  and  its  construction,  the  fol* 
lowing  are  the  four  leading  principles  which  govern  accumula- 
tions of  the  income  of  either  realty  or  personalty  or  both  in 
such  states. 

Beginning.  The  accumulation  may  begin  at  once  on  the 
creation  of  the  estate,  if  the  beneficiary  be  then  born;  or 
within  or  at  the  end  of  two  lives  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the 
estate  when  it  is  in  realty,  or  within  the  two  lives  in  being  when 
it  is  personalty,  and  during  the  minority  of  the  beneficiary.* 
It  can  not  begin  before  the  birth  of  the  beneficiary.  But  he 
need  not  bo  in  being  when  the  estate  is  created.  Thus,  a  trust 
of  real  property  is  valid,  to  pay  the  income  to  A  (in  being) 

1  Oddie  V.  Brown,  4  De  G.  &  J.  179;  extend  on  through  the*  minoritj.    But 

Wharton  v.  Masterman   (1895),  App.  in  the  case  of  personal  property,  when 

Cas.  186;  Gray,  Perpetuities,  §§671-  the  end  of   the   two    liTes  has  been 

673.  reached,  there  is  no  further  opportu- 

'  Tewart  v,  Lawson,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  nity  for  suspension,  and  consequently 

490;  Morgan  v.  Morgan,  20  R.  I.  600;  none  for  accumulation.    It  necessarily 

Gray,  Perpetuities,  §  676.  follows,  therefore,  that  a  trust  for  ac- 

•  N.  Y.   L.   1896,    ch.  547,    §  51 ;  cumulation,  in  order  to  secure  any  lee- 

1  Stim.  Amer.  Stat.  L.  §  1443 ;  Chap-  way  to  effect  its  purpose,  must  begin 

lin,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien,  p.  150,  note  2.  within  the  term  of  suspension,  and  then 

^  Ibid.    '*  In  the  case  of  real  prop-  can  run  only  until  either  the  majority 

erty,  when  the  two  lires  have  ended,  or  earlier  death  of  the  infant,  or  the 

there  is,  in  certain  cases,  opportunity  sooner  termination  of  the  two  lives  is 

for  a  further  suspension  during  a  mi-  reached."     Chaplin,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien, 

nority.     Here  the  accumulation  may  §  432,  citing  Manice  v,  Manice,  43  N.  Y. 

begin  at  the  end  of  the  two  lives,  and  303,  381  et  seq, 
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while  he  lives,  and  then  to  B  (in  being)  while  he  lives,  and  if 
at  B's  death  he  leave  a  minor  son  then  to  accamulate  the  in- 
come during  that  son's  minority  and  for  his  benefit.^ 

Beneficiarie$.  The  accumulation  must  be  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minor  by  all  or  a  part  of  whose  minority  it  is 
measured.  It  can  not  be  made  during  the  minority  of  A  for  the 
benefit  of  B,  or  of  A  and  B  jointly.  Nor  is  a  direction  valid 
by  which  an  accumulation  is  to  be  made  during  A's  minority 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  income  of  the  accumulated  fund 
then  paid  to  A  for  life,  and  at  his  death  the  fund  to  go  to  B.' 
Neither  is  it  good  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  a  mortgage  or 
other  charge  on  the  property.^  But  it  may  be  ordered  for  a 
number  of  successive  minorities,  for  the  benefit  of  each  minor 
respectively,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  period  is  kept  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  rule  against  perpetuities.^  And,  be- 
cause of  the  practical  necessity  of  the  case,  it  seems  ^  be 
allowable  to  provide  for  an  accumulation  during  A's  minor- 
ity for  his  benefit,  with  a  contingent  gift  of  the  accumula- 
tions to  B  at  the  time  of  A's  death,  if  A  die  before  reaching 
his  majority.^ 

Termination.  The  accumulation  must  terminate  at  or  be- 
fore the  majority  of  the  beneficiary.^  It  may  be  made  to  end 
before  he  is  twenty-one  ;  and  his  death  terminates  it  if  he  die 
before  reaching  that  age.  Not  being  capable  of  beginning 
until  he  is  born,  and  necessarily  ending  at  or  before  he  is 
twenty-one,  the  accumulation  must  be  limited  by  a  minority 
or  a  portion  of  a  minority. 

Uxcesi  void.  If  an  accumulation  be  ordered  ^^  for  a  longer 
term  than  during  the  minority  of  the  beneficiaries,  it  shall  be 
void  only  as  to  the  time  beyond  such  minority."^  For  ex- 
ample, a  direction  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  A,  a  minor, 
until  he  is  twenty-five  years  old,  is  valid  for  the  period  until 
he  shall  be  twenty-one ;  and  at  his  majority  he  will  be  entitled 

1  Gott  r.  Cook,  7   Paige  (N.  Y.),  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  432;  Chaplin,  Soap.  Pow, 

521 ;  Eilpatrick  v.  Johnson,  15  N.  Y.  Alien.  {  261. 

322;    Manice    v,    Manice,   43    N.   Y.  «  Smith  v.  Panons,  146  K.Y.I  16, 

803.  120.    See  Chaplin,  Snsp.  Pow.  Alien. 

s  Pray  v.  Hegeman,  92  N.  Y.  508 ;  §§  263-272. 
Barbonr  v.  De  Forest,  95  N.  Y.  13.  «  The  statutes  so  declare.    See  Hull 

See  Wilson  v,  Odell,  58  Mich.  533.  v.  Hnll,  24  N.  Y.  247 ;  Goebel  v.  Wod, 

•  Hascall  v.  King,  162  N.  Y.  134;  113  N.  Y.  405,  413. 
Hafner  v.  Ilafner,  62  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  '  N.  Y.  L.    1896,   ch.    547,    {  51, 

816,  aff'd,  171  N.  Y.  633.  snbd.  3. 

4  Mason  v.  Mason's  Ex'rs.  2  Sand. 
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to  the  income  accumulated  up  to  that  time.^  In  such  cases, 
where  the  period  fixed  bj  the  settler  is  excessive  and  he  directs 
that  the  fund  shall  not  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  till  the  end  of 
that  period,  and  the  general  scheme  is  not  entire  and  insepa- 
rable, the  courts  carry  out  his  intent  as  far  as  it  is  legal,  by 
giving  the  accumulated  income  to  the  beneficiary  when  he  is  of 
age,  then  having  him  receive  regularly  the  subsequent  income 
on  the  corpus  till  the  end  of  the  period  named  (assuming  of 
course  that  such  period  is  permitted  by  the  rule  against  per- 
petuities) and  ultimately  giving  him  the  corpus  at  the  end  of 
the  entire  period.  Thus,  a  trust  to  accumulate  till  A  is  foii;y 
years  of  age  and  then  to  pay  him  the  principal  and  income,  will 
be  carried  out  by  giving  him  the  accumulated  income  when  he 
is  of  age,  then  paying  him  the  income  regularly  as  it  accrues 
imtil  he  is  forty,  and  then  handing  over  to  him  the  principal.^ 
But,  of  course,  when  the  scheme  of  the  gift  is  one  and  insepa- 
rable, and  part  is  illegal,  the  whole  must  fail.  The  above- 
quoted  statute  means  that  the  excessive  period  shall  be  void, 
and  the  other  stand,  whenever  a  separation  of  the  two  is 
reasonably  possible.*  (a) 

(a)  The  New  York  statate  restricts  accnmnlations  of  the  income  of 
real  property  as  follows:  *<  All  directions  for  the  acconmlation  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  real  property,  except  sach  as  are  allowed  by  statute,  shall  be 
void.  An  accumulation  of  rents  and  profits  of  real  property,  for  the  benefit 
of  one  or  more  persons,  may  be  directed  by  any  will  or  deed  sufficient  to 
'  pass  real  property  as  follows:  1.  If  such  accumulation  be  directed  to  com- 
mence on  the  creation  of  the  estate  out  of  which  the  rents  and  profits  are 
to  arise,  it  must  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  minors  then  in 
being,  and  terminate  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  their  minority.  2.  If 
such  accumulation  be  directed  to  commence  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
creation  of  the  estate  out  of  which  the  rents  and  profits  are  to  arise,  it 
must  commence  within  the  time  permitted,  by  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
for  the  vesting  of  future  estates,  and  during  the  minority  of  the  beneficiaries, 
and  shall  terminate  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  such  minority.  3.  If  in 
either  case  such  direction  be  for  a  longer  term  than  during  the  minority  of 
the  beneficiaries,  it  shall  be  void  only  as  to  the  time  beyond  such  minority.*' 
Beal  Prop.  L.  §  61,  originally  1  R.  S.  726,  §§  87,  88.  And  the  similar 
provisions  as  to  personal  property  are  found  in  the  Personal  Property  Law 
(L.  1897,  ch.  417),  §  4.  In  addition  to  the  explanations,  in  the  text  of  this 
section,  of  the  meaning  and  operation  of  these  statutes,  it  is  to  be  reiter- 
ated that  these  rules  form  the  guide  and  criteria  as  to  accumulations  in 

1  Praj  V.  Hegeman,  92  N.  T.  508 ;  >  Ibid.;  Chaplin,  Snsp.  Pow.  Alien. 

;  Radley  v,  Knhn,  97  N.  Y.  26 ;  Cochrane  §§  262-276. 
,    17.  Schell,  140  N.  Y.  516,  586.  »  Cook    r.  Lowry,   95  N.  Y,  103; 

^  HascaU  v.  King,  162  N.  Y.  134. 
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New  York ;  and  that  inoome  can  not  be  indirectly  accnmalated  for  buj 
longer  time  by  means  of  the  second  (£)  form  of  the  active  express  tinsts  — 
a  tnist  to  lease  realty  *^for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  charge  therean.*' 
It  seems  clear  that  a  lease  made  under  this  trust  must  be  for  a  gross  sum 
payable  at  once ;  and  it  can  not  be  for  payments  for  rent  to  accrue  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  thus  gradually  discharging  a  lien  increase  the  Taloe 
of  the  property  for  its  owner  by  what  would  be  in  effect  an  accumulation 
not  measured  by  a  minority.    Thus,  if  one  who  owns  land  worth  9100,000, 
subject  to  a  mortgage  for  $60,000,  should  devise  it  to  trustees  to  lease  it 
and  apply  the  net  rents  from  time  to  time  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  then  the  principal  of  the  mortgage  debt  till  it  was  all  discharged,  and 
then  to  divide  the  $100,000  worth  of  property  thus  acquired  among  desig- 
nated beneficiaries,  this  attempted  indirect  accumulation  would  be  void. 
Hascall  v.  King,  162  N.  T.  134;  Hafner  v.  Hafner,  62  App.  Div.  316,  afTd, 
171  N.  Y.  633. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  valid  direction  to  accumulate  is  made  for  the 
benefit  of  an  infant,  who  is  destitute  of  other  sufficient  means  of  support 
and  education,  and  who  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
income  until  his  majority.  The  following  section  of  the  Real  Property 
law  provides  for  such  cases:  "Where  such  rents  and  profits  are  directed 
to  be  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  a  minor  entitled  to  the  expectant 
estate,  and  such  minor  is  destitute  of  other  sufficient  means  of  support  and 
education,  the  supreme  court,  at  a  special  term,  or,  if  such  accumulation 
has  been  directed  by  will,  the  surrogate's  court  of  the  county  in  which  such 
will  has  been  admitted  to  probate,  may,  on  the  application  of  his  general 
or  testamentary  guardian,  direct  a  suitable  sum  out  of  such  rents  and 
profits  to  be  applied  to  his  maintenance  or  education."  §  52,  originally 
1  R.  S.  726,  §  39.  And  the  similar  statute  as  to  personalty,  which  how- 
ever omits  the  requirement  that  the  infant  shall  be  "entitled  to  the  ex- 
pectant estate,"  is  found  in  Pers.  Prop.  L.  §  6.  See  Matter  of  Davidson, 
6  Paige,  136.  When  the  terms  of  the  gift  are  such  as  to  vest  the  owner- 
ship of  the  accumulations  in  the  infant  as  they  accrue,  in  such  ease, 
if  he  die  before  the  time  of  payment  to  him  arrives,  they  belong  to  hia 
estate,  and  pass  to  his  personal  representatives  and  not  over  to  others. 
Smith  V.  Parsons,  146  N.  Y.  116. 

It  sometimes  occurs,  also,  that  the  direction  for  accumulations  is  void, 
but  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  trust  are  valid.  Such  a  case  arises,  for 
example,  when  the  trustee  of  an  otherwise  valid  trust  is  ordered  to  lease 
land  and  apply  the  net  yearly  rents  to  the  discharge  of  a  mortgage  upon 
it  In  such  cases,  there  may  be  a  legal  suspension  of  the  absolute  power 
of  alienation  for  a  time  during  which  there  is  no  valid  disposition  of  the 
income.  And  all  of  these  are  regulated  by  §  53  of  the  Real  Property  Law 
(originally  1  R.  S.  726,  §  40),  which  declares  that:  "When,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  a  valid  limitation  of  an  expectant  estate,  there  is  a  suspension 
of  the  power  of  alienation,  or  of  the  ownership,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  the  rents  and  profits  are  undisposed  of,  and  no  valid  direction  for  their 
accumulation  is  given,  such  rents  and  profits  shall  belong  to  the  persons 
presumptively  entitled  to  the  next  eventual  estate.**  Thus,  a  trust  during 
the  life  of  A,  to  pay  him  one-half  of  the  net  income,  and  accumulate  the 
other  half;  and  at  A*s  death  to  divide  the  principal  and  accumulations 
among  his  then  living  children,  is  valid  in  all  respects  save  as  to  the  direo- 
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tion  for  accumulation.  And  the  half  of  the  income  not  payable  to  A 
would  belong  to  his  children  in  being  as  it  accrued  from  time  to  time. 
This  statute  changes  the  common  law  in  this  regard,  which  gave  such  un- 
disposed of  income  to  the  settler  or  donor  or  his  heirs.  Hascall  v,  Eang, 
162  N.  Y.  134, 163;  Schermerhom  v.  Cotting,  131  N.  Y.  48,  61 ;  Delafield 
V.  Shipman,  103  N.  Y.  463,  469 ;  Manice  v.  Manice,  43  N.  Y.  303,  384; 
Gihnan  v,  Reddington,  24  N.  Y.  9;  Williams  v.  Williams,  8  N.  Y.  525, 
538;  Gott  v.  Cook,  7  Paige,  521,  642;  Chaplin,  Susp.  Pow.  Alien,  §  275; 
Cornish,  Uses,  p.  68  et  seq. 
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Ancient  demesne,  tenure  by 79,  361 

Ancient  lights  (see  Lights) 275 

Anglo-Saxon,  alienation  by  will 371 

feudal  germs  in  Anglo-Saxon  law 336 

holdings,  or  tenures 334-337 

Annexation  of  fixtures,  determining  their  nature     ....      21-26 

actual 22 

adaptability  to  premises 25 

oonstructive 21 

weight,  size,  etc '    .     .     .     .      24 

Annual  rests,  right  of  mortgagee  to 644 

Annuity,  distinguished  from  rent 119 

Answer  in  Chancery,  express  trusts  manifested  by 440 

Anticipati6n,  clause  against,  in  trusts  for  married  women     ...    472 

Appendant  easement,  explained 155 

Apportionment,  of  rent-charge  or  rent-seek 140, 141 

of  rent-service 130-132 

Appropriation,  exclusive,  essential  to  property 4 

Appurtenance,  distinguished  from  parcel 164 

Appurtenant  easements 155, 163 

transfer  of  such  easements 243 

profit  h  prendre 808 

Archer's  Case,  rule  in 756 

Artificial  water  rights 305 

Assignment  (see  also  Transfer). 

deed  of 102 

for  creditors,  presumed  ended  in  N.  Y.  after  25  years  ....    465 
of  easements  and  servitudes 241 


I 
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Assignment  —  continued. 

of  mortgages 635,  671,  680 

of  rent-charge  and  rent-seek 138 

of  rent-service,  and  reversion 128 

Assumpsit,  action  of,  for  rent-service 125 

Assurances,  common,  of  the  realm 99,  101 

Attorney,  constructive  trust  against,  from  presumed  fraud  549,  553,  554 

Attornment,  abolished  by  statutes 385 

by  lessee  to  mortgagee 646 

reversioners  requiring 722 

B. 

Bankruptcy,  right  of  trustee  in,  to  fixtures 47  n. 

Bargain  and  sale,  deed  of 103,  104 

Base  estates 586 

Beneficium,  or  benefice 844 

Benevolent,  as  a  word  to  denote  charity 481 

Black-mail,  as  a  species  of  rent 121 

Bona  fide,  purchaser  for  value 521,  572-579 

Bond,  accompanying  a  mortage 626 

Book-land,  alodial  holding  of,  by  Anglo-Saxons 335 

Botes,  or  estovers  (see  Estovers) 309 

Bridge,  franchise  for  a % 144 

Brundage  clause,  in  a  mortgage 659 

Building,  ancient,  support  of 281 

erected  on  one's  land  with  his  consent 55 

erected  oa  one*s  land  without  his  consent 54 

erected  on  street,  easements  and  servitudes  in 230 

lateral  support  of 280 

repair  of,  by  owners  of  portions 285 

subjacent  support  of 284,  285 

way  through 183,  262 

when  realty  and  when  personalty 53-56 

Building  loans,  mortgages  for 674 

Burden  of  proof,  shifted  by  confidential  relation 546-558 

Burgage,  tenure  in 79,  361 

title,  custom 107 

Burial  rights,  when  realty  and  when  personalty 69 


C. 

Cestui  que  use .82,  408 

who  may  be 414 

Chancery,  Court  of 409,  413  n. 

Change,  of  neighborhood,  effect  on  equitable  easements  ....  190 
of  way  of  necessity 181 

Charge,  on  realty,  as  equitable  mortgage 622 

on  realty,  prevented  by  fraud 536 

resulting  trust  on  its  failure      . 525 
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Charitabli  uses  and  tnuts  ($€e  Trusts,  charitable) 83 

Charitt,  amount  of  property  testator  may  give  for        482 

history  of  charitable  gifts  in  New  York 498--603 

uses  or  trusts  for  ($ee  Trusts,  charitable) 473-492 

Chattel  ikterests,  explained 89 

Chattels,  goods  and,  explained 6 

suspension  of  absolute  ownership  of 8d3 

Chattels  real,  explained       88 

pew  rights  as  chattels  real 67 

Child  en  ventre  sa  m^  remainder  for 763 

voluntary  executory  trust  for 447 

Chose  in  action  for  injury  to  realty,  is  personalty 51 

Claim,  adverse,  to  give  prescriptive  easement 202 

continual,  by  disseisee 382  n. 

excessive  (see  £xce8SIVE  claim) 266 

Class,  gift  or  grant  to,  vested  remainders 7^ 

Close,  around  every  piece  of  land 73 

Common,  defined  and  explained 308-310 

(See  also  Profit  k  prendre) 75,  154,  307-319 

estates  or  tenancies  in  common 90 

Common  assurances  of  the  realm 99, 101 

Common  recovery  to  uses,  conveyance  by 108 

Compensation,  for  property  taken  for  public  use 229 

Complaint,  in  action  to  foreclose  mortgage 706 

Condemnation,  of  realty  for  public  purposes   ......     233,  234 

Condition,  breach  of 692 

easements  created  by 160 

entry  and  forfeiture  for  breach  of 188 

equitable  easements  arising  from 188 

estates  on  (see  Estates,  on  condition) 587-597 

fee  on 86 

in  restraint  of  marriage 590,  591,  600 

kinds  of  conditions 587-502 

New  York  Manor  lands  affected  by 391  n.,  392  n. 

performance  of 502 

right  of  entry  for  breach  of 74  n.,  593 

waiver  of  breach  of 594 

Conditional  estates  (see  Estates,  qualified) 587-597 

Conditional  limitation,  distinguished  from  remainder      .    .     .    .746 

estates  on 92,  93,  602-^05 

fee  on 87 

made  by  executory  devise  or  shifting  use 87,  781,  826 

Conditional  sale,  distinguished  from  mortgage 612 

Confirmation,  deed  of 102 

Consideration,  constructive  trusts  from  inadequacy  of    ...     .      537 

for  executory  contract  to  settle  property  in  trust 445 

good  or  meritorious  to  raise  trusts 447,  577 

nominal,  in  quit-claim  deeds,  why 526,  577 

past,  in  questions  of  fraud  on  creditors 564 

valuable,  explained 576 
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Consolidation  of  mortgages 673 

Constructive  tbusts  (see  Trusts,  constructiye)    .    .    88,  84,  629-582 

Contamination  (see  Pollution)       298,  305 

Contingent,  estate,  defined 730 

remaiiiders  (see  Eemaindbrs,  contingent)      ...  96,  730,  744-768 

uses 96,  769,  770 

seisin  to  support 784 

Continual  claim  by  disseisee 382  n. 

Contract,  determining  nature  of  fixtures        18 

equitable  easements  arising  from 187 

fixing  pew  rights 68 

implied,  no  implication  against  the  state 146 

obligation  of,  not  to  be  impaired *    .    .    145 

of  purchase  and  sale  of  realty,  constructive  trusts  from      .     .     .   570 

equitable  conversion  caused  by 50 

fixtures,  as  between  parties  to 28 

record  and  its  effects 619 

of  purchase  and  sale  of  trees 64 

Contribution  towards  mortgage  debt .   662 

Conventional  lifb  estates,  defined  and  explained  * 87 

(See  Estates,  for  life) 87,  88 

Conveyance,  forms  of 101-107 

mortgage  as  conveyance 628 

tortious 384, 385 

voluntary,  in  fraud  of  creditors 562 

in  fraud  of  purchasers 560 

Co-owNERSHip  (see  Joint  estates) 89-91 

Coparcenary,  estates  or  tenancies  in  .     » 90 

Copyhold  tenure  (see  Tenure) 79,  866 

Corporeal  hereditaments 75,  115 

Court  of  equity,  or  chancery 413  n. 

Court  baron,  or  manor  court 369 

Covenant,  easements  created  by 160, 187 

for  title,  in  mortgages 660 

preferred,  rather  than  condition 588,  592 

Covenant  to  stand  seised,  deed  of 103 

Creditors,  assignments  and  trusts  for 468 

assignments  for,  presumed  ended  in  N.  Y.  after  25  years    .    .     .  465 
fraud  on,  constructive  trusts  arising  from     .     .     .       514  n.,  536,  562 

reaching  trust  income  in  New  York 496 

Crops,  when  realty  and  when  personalty        59-65 

Cross-remainders 96,  747 

Curtesy,  defined 88 

in  reversions 719 

in  uses  and  trusts 417,  421,  425 

in  vested  remainders 743 

Custom,  alienation  by  special  custom 107 

distinguished  from  prescription  and  adverse  possession  .     .     192,  219 

easements  and  servitudes  arising  from 157,219,220 

gavelkind  custom 862 
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Ct  PRR8,  doctrine  affecting  charitable  tmstB  (see  Trusts,  charitable) 

486-491 

construction  of  executory  trnsts *    431 

prevents  resultiug  charitable  trusts 524 

restored  in  New  York 502 


Damages,  for  injuries  to  easements  or  servitudes 268 

for  invasion  of  street  rights 231 

Debt,  action  of,  for  rent 124 

the  principal  thing  in  mortgage  transaction 636 

Dedication,  abandonmeut  of  easements  and  servitudes  by     .     .     .    257 
defined  and  distinguished  from  prescription    ....      221,  225  n. 

of  easements  and  servitudes  (see  Servitudes) 221-227 

statutory 226 

Deed,  absolute  in  form,  intended  as  mortgage 620 

alienation  by  deed 101-105 

oommon-law  forms  of 102 

modern  forms  of 104, 105 

operating  by  Statute  of  Uses 103, 104 

quit-claim,  oue  dollar  consideration 526 

trust  deed,  as  form  of  mortgage  security 636 

Defeasance,  clause,  as  part  of  1^^  mortgage 624 

deed  of 102, 103 

of  mortgage,  its  record        625  n. 

Defences  against  a  mortgage    . 688 

Deficiency  judgment,  in  foreclosure  suit 701,  709 

Demand,  for  proceeds  of  rent 126 

Demesne,  ancient 364 

holding  in 342 

Deposit  of  title  deeds,  as  equitable  mortgage 615 

Descent,  of  contingent  remainders 7^ 

of  easements  and  servitudes 243 

of  feuds 371 

of  reversions 720 

title  by 09 

Descent-cast,  explained 383  n.,  724 

Destruction  of  leased  buildings,  effect  on  reut  (see  Extinguish- 
ment)      133 

Devise,  alienation  by 105-107 

executory  (see  Executory  deyise) 97,  604,  824-837 

kinds  and  effects 106, 107 

of  oontiDgent  remainders 766 

of  easements  and  servitudes 243 

prevented  by  fraud,  oonstructive  trusts       535 

residuary,  effects  on  resulting  trusts 107,  523 

title  by,  history 105, 106 

(See  also  Wiixs.) 
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Detiseb,  right  of,  to  fixtures 29 

Disability,  of  landowner,  prevents  running  of  prescription ....  208 

Discharge,  of  mortgages 676-688 

of  rent-charge  and  rent-seek 139 

'      of  rent-service 129 

Disclaimer  of  easements  and  servitudes       254-258 

Disseisin 382 

Distress,  for  rent 120-124,  184,  137 

incident  to  rent-service 128,  124 

not  incident  pf  common  right  to  other  rents 134 

Distributees,  explained 9 

Divine  service,  tenure  by  (see  Tenure) 79,  359 

Domesday  Book 341 

Dominant  tenement,  in  law  of  easements 150, 152 

Dower,  defined 88 

in  mortgaged  realty 647 

barred  by  Statute  of  Limitations 688 

in  reversions 719 

in  uses  and  trusts 417,  421,  426 

in  vested  remainders 743 

Drainage,  easement  of 806 

Drunkenness,  constructive  trusts  caused  by 543 

Duress,  constructive  trusts  caused  by 543 

Dying  without  issue,  or  heirs,  meaning  of 833 


E. 

Easements,  and  servitudes  (see  also  Servitudes)     ...     76,  15(^06 

abandonment  of 197 

action  to  determine  right  to,  in  New  York 268  n. 

affirmative  and  negative 154 

alteration  of .    249 

apparent,  and  non-apparent 155 

required  in  implied  grant  by  severance 172 

appurtenant,  or  appendant,  and  in  gross 155,  156 

transfer  of 243 

burial  rights,  as  easements 69 

by  co-owners  of  land,  against  the  separate  parcels 264 

classifications  of 154-157 

common-law  easements  distinguished  from  other  servitudes      150-212 

continuous,  and  discontinuous 155 

need  not  be  continuous  to  cause  implied  grant 173 

created  by  express  grant  or  reservation 159-167 

appurtenant  to  land  granted  or  reserved 163 

by  maps  or  plans  of  land 161 

created  by  implied  grant  or  reservation,  three  classes     .     .     .  167-192 

equitable  easements 184-192 

from  severance  of  entire  tract 169-176 

ways  of  necessity 176-184,  246 
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£a8Bmbkt8  —  conHntied. 

created  by  license,  in  a  few  sUtoa 158 

creatioD  of,  genenUy 1^-212 

dedieatioo  of,  so-called 221-227 

deeoent  and  devise  of 248 

distingnished  from  other  serritadea  and  ri^^ti  150-152,  214,  320 

drainage  right 300 

eaves' drip 306 

equitable  eaaementa 184-192 

estoppel  as  a  basis  of 190 

precluding  remedy  against  neighbor 192 

extinguished  by  change  of  nel^borhood        ....     190, 191 

requisites  of 185, 180,  188 

termination  of 190,  191 

eztinguishmeDt  of 252-266 

by  abandonment,  or  disclaimer,  estoppel 254-268 

by  adverse  obstruction,  or  preeoription 200 

by  destruction  of  that  on  which  eaeement  dq>ends  ....   262 

by  exoeisiTe  claim  or  user 266 

hj  license 253 

by  non-user 258-200 

by  release 252 

by  union  of  dominant  and  serrient  estates 263 

implied 167-192,222 

(See  Easbmbnts,  created  by  implied  grant  or  reservation.) 

important  kinds,  special  features 270-306 

fence  rights 294 

highways 272 

lateral  and  subjaoent  sui^rt 278-285 

(See  SuppoBT.) 

light,  air  and  prospect 273-277 

party-wall  rights  and  similar  rights 285-295 

right  of  way 271 

water  rights  (sM  Watxb)        295-306 

incidents  of  easements  and  servitudes 241-251 

ingress 155,156,215 

transfer  of 241 

kinds  of 150-212 

negative,  equitable 184 

pew  rights,  as  easements 67 

prescriptive,  from  adverse  user 192-212 

license  prevents  running  of  period 203, 204 

none  where  no  grant  can  be  presumed 211 

presumption  of  grant  or  other  l^gal  right 209-212 

use  of 246 

user,  requisites  of,  to  give  prescriptive  easement .    .    .    195-209 

when  i»«scriptive  period  b^lins 198 

remedies  for  obs^ucting 267 

repairs  of 248 

revival  after  suspension 265 
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Easements — continued,  y 

secondary 248 

statutes  providing  for 126 

suspension  of 263 

termination  of 251-269 

transfer  of 241 

ways  of  necessity  (see  Wats) 176-184,  246 

Eaves'  drip,  easement  of 306 

Education,  trusts  for,  charitable 479 

Ejectment,  for  non-payment  of  rent 126 

Eleemostnart  gift,  trust  for,  charitable 479 

Elevated  railroads,  on  streets,  serritudes  (see  Railroads)    .     .    230 
Eminent  domain,  easements  and  servitudes  arising  from  .    .       227-239 

proceedings  outlined 233,  234 

Encumbrance,  defined  and  illustrated 108 

when  a  party-wall  is,  usually  not       294 

Enjoyment,  of  easements  and  servitudes 244-248 

of  land,  to  give  prescriptive  easement 195-212 

Entirety,  estates  or  tenancies  by 91 

Entry,  right  of,  for  condition  broken 593,  596 

~   to  foreclose  mortgage 695 

Equitable,  conversion 50 

easements  (see  Easements) 184-192 

estates,  explained  and  classified  (see  Estates) 81 

in  mortgaged  realty 628 

seisin  of 380 

mortgages  or  liens  (see  Mortqaoes) 614-623 

Equities,  latent,  affecting  mortgages 638 

Equity,  coiirts  of 413  n. 

of  redemption  (see  Mortgaqes)  ...   81,  85,  94,  583,  609,  650-655 

Escheat,  distinguished  from  forfeiture 355 

feudal,  incident  of  knight-service 354 

in  America 855,  394 

of  uses  and  trusts 417,  421,  425 

title  by 99 

EscuAGE  (see  Scutage) 849,  356 

Estates,  absolute  and  qualified 92,  585 

at  sufferance 89 

at  will 89 

base 586 

by  entirety 91 

by  marriage,  life  estates 88 

classified,  generally 80,  401 

with  reference  to  courts  that  recognize  them  ....  81,  402 
with  reference  to  number  and  connection  of  owners  ...  89 
with  reference  to  qualified  or  unqualified  nature    .     .    .92,  585 

with  reference  to  quantity 85 

with  reference  to  time  for  enjoyment  to  begin  .    .    .    .  94,  712 

conditional,  or  qualified 585-605 

contingent,  defined  and  illustrated 96,  730 

defined  and  illustrated 79,  899 
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Estates  —  continued. 

equitable 401-584 

in  mortgaged  realty 628 

sebin  of 380 

trusts  as  saoh  (see  Trusts) 427-582 

uses  as  sach  (see  Uses) 40S-426 

executory  (see  Executory  estates)     ...       04,  96,  716,  776-837 

explained,  generally,  and  classified 399-401 

for  life  (see  Life  estates) 87,  88 

for  years,  defined  and  illustrated 88 

oommenoement  restricted  in  time  in  New  York     ....    819 

in  uses 421 

merger  of 723 

shifting  uses  and  conditional  limitations  in 782 

freehold,  explained  and  classified 85,  86 

not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life 87,  88 

of  inheritance,  or  fee  of  some  kind 86,  87 

from  year  to  year,  month  to  month,  etc 88,  89 

future 94,712-^69 

classes  and  general  principles 713-716 

executory  (see  Executory  estates) 776-837 

growth  from  lesser  to  more  important  kind 829 

kinds,  reversions,  remainders,  executory  estates  ....  716 
remainders  (see  Remainders)  .  .  .  94-96,  600,  716,  726-775 
reversions  (see  Reversions)       ....      94,  95,  600,  717-725 

greater  and  more  important  preferred 590 

in  common 90 

in  coparcenaiy 90 

in  expectancy 712-869 

in  possession 712 

in  real  property,  generally 399-869 

in  remainder  (see  Remainders)  ....    94-96,  600,  716,  726-775 

in  reversion  (see  Reyeesions) 94,  95,  600,  717-725 

in  severalty 89   ' 

joint,  defined  and  classified 89,  90 

legal  and  equitable 81,  402 

less  than  freehold,  explained  and  classified 85,  88 

next  eventual,  income  to  persons  presumptively  entitled  to    .     .    868 

on  condition 92,  586-597 

breach  of  condition 592 

express  condition,  not  favored 587 

expressions  used  to  create 586 

forfeiture,  and  re-entry  for  breach 593 

assignment  of  right  to  re-enter 595 

implied  conditions,  or  conditions  in  law 588 

performance  of  conditions 592 

possibility  of  forfeiture,  or  reverter 596 

precedent 589 

subsequent,  preferred 589 

termination  of 600 

void,  illegal,  or  impossible 590 
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Estates  —  continued. 

on  condition  —  continued. 

waiver  of  breach  of  condition,  equitable  relief   .   \    .     .     .    594 

who  may  re-enter  for  breach 695 

on  conditional  limitation 92,  93,  586,  602-605 

created  by  executory  devises 826 

created  by  shifting  uses 781 

distinguished  from  remainders 746 

expressions  used  to  create 603 

indirect  creation  at  common  law 604 

not  favored  at  common  law 603 

on  limitation 92,  93,  598-601 

effects  of  happening  of  specified  event      .......    600 

expressions  used  to  create 599 

remainders  and  reversions  after 600 

per  autre  vie  .     ,     .  "^ 87,  849  n. 

partnership  estates 91 

particular,  explained 715 

present  and  future 94,  712 

qualified 92,  585-605 

summary  of  estates 79-98 

tail,  explained  and  illustrated 86 

vested,  explained  and  iUustrated 96,  730 

Estoppel,  abandonment  of  easements  and  servitudes  by     .     .       254-258 

dedication  of  servitudes  by 221 

easements  created  by 190 

from  use  of  maps  or  plans 162 

of  tenant  to  deny  landlord's  title 123,  345 

statements,  in  taking  assignment  of  mortgage 640 

title  by 100 

to  deny  intent  as  to  fixtures 19 

to  revoke  license 825,  326 

EsTOYEBS,  common  of 309 

Eviction  of  tenant,  effects  on  rent-service 129 

Exception,  distinguished  from  reservation 164, 165 

Excessive  claim,  extinguishment  of  easements  and  servitudes  by  .     266 

Exchange,  deed  of 102 

Executed  trusts 429 

Execution,  for  mortgage  debt,  restrictions  on 691 

of  powers 466,  797-812 

of  resulting  trusts 527 

of  passive  express  trusts 460 

of  trusts  that  change  from  active  to  passive 461-464 

of  uses,  by  Statute  of  Uses 419 

of  wills,  to  pass  realty 106 

reaching  real  property 9 

Executors,  power  to  sell  realty,  when  a  trust 794 

power  of,  passing  to  administrator  c.  t.  a. 799  n. 

Executors  and  administrators,  purchasing  at  their  own  sale  549 

right  to  fixtures 29 

56 
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ExKOUTORT  agreement  to  settle  property  in  tnut     ....       445-417 

Executory  dbyises 97,  604,  834-637 

after  failure  of  «•  heirs,"  or  •»  issue  " 833,  845 

after  estate  whose  owner  may  exhaust  the  fee 831 

are  independent  of  preceding  estates 830 

the  four  forms  of 8^ 

Executory  estates 94-87,  776-837 

causing  inalienability  or  remoteness 855 

demand  for,  and  the  four  forms  of 776 

descendibility,  devisability,  alienability 829 

distinguished  from  remainders 728,  729,  827 

executory  deyises  as  (see  Executory  dxyisks)  ....      824-837 

incidents,  dower,  curtesy,  etc 829 

powers,  as  means  of  creating  (see  Powers) 786-823 

shifting  uses  as  (see  Shifting  uses) 781 

springing  uses  as  (see  Sprinoino  uses) 780-783 

ways  of  making 777 

Executory  licenses,  rerocability 323 

Executory  trusts 429 

Exoneration,  from  mortgage  debt 663 

Extinguishment  (see  also  Merger),  of  easements  and  aerritudes 

190, 191,  251-269 

of  mining  rights,  in  ownership  of  the  land 319 

of  mortgages 676-688 

of  rents 130,139 

of  ways  of  necessity 180 


Failure  of  issue  or  heirs,  when  indefinite 833 

Fealty,  distinguished  from  allegiance 345 

feudal  oath  of  and  its  outcome 345 

incident  of  rent-service 123 

incident  to  reversions 722 

not  incident  to  remainders 729 

Fee,  feudal  meaning  and  change  of  meaning 344 

limited  or  **  mounted*' on  a  fee 603 

on  condition  (see  Estates,  on  condition) 86 

possibility  of  forfeiture  after 597 

on  conditional  limitation  (see  Estates,  on  conditional  limitation)      87 

on  limitation  (see  Estates  on  limitation) 86, 87 

qualified,  or  base 86 

simple,  defined  and  illustrated 86,  713 

tail,  defined  and  illustrated 86,  377 

with  a  double  aspect 749 

Fee-farm  rent 135 

Fence,  division,  easements  in 294 

erected  to  shut  out  light  and  idr—^ spite  fence" 276 

Fbod 344 
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FSOFTEE  TO  USES «    82,  408 

who  could  be .    414 

Feoffment,  and  livery  of  seisin 383 

abolished  in  New  York 384  n. 

deed  of 102 

feudal  procedure  in  making 844 

to  uses,  conveyance  by 103 

Ferbt,  franchise  for  a 144 

Feud] 344 

proper  and  improper  feuds 78,  348 

Feudal  system  (see  also  Tenure) 5,  77-79,  339-385 

abolished  generally  in  America 387 

creation  of  feudal  relationship 343 

descent  and  devolution  of  realty  affected  by 370-378 

fealty,  homage,  warranty 345 

feudal  germs  in  Anglo-Saxon  law 836 

manors 368-370 

rise  and  growth  in  England  > 339-341 

seisin  developed  by 378-385 

subinfeudation 342 

terms  used  in  connection  with 343 

FiDEi  COMMI88UM,  as  prototype  of  use 404 

Fiduciary,  purchasing  at  his  own  sale 548 

Fief 344 

Fine,  for  alienation,  incident  of  knight«ervice 353 

to  uses,  conveyance  by 103 

Fish,  right  to  take 808 

Fixtures 11-48 

adaptability  to  premises,  determining  nature 24,  25 

annexation,  use,  or  enjoyment^  determining  nature      .    .     .     21-26 

actual  annexation 22 

completory  character 24 

weight,  size,  etc 24 

assignee  in  insolvency,  right  to  fixtures 47  n. 

criteria  for  determining  whether  realty  or  personalty    ....      15 

execution  purchaser,  right  to  fixtures 36  n.,  47  n. 

intent,  as  chief  test  for  determining  nature 15-21,  32 

aided  by  method  of  annexation 26 

how  intent  may  be  shown,  directly 16 

by  contract 18 

estoppel  to  deny  intent 19 

fraud,  public  policy 19 

other  tests  largely  subddiary  to  intent 20 

reasonably  presumable  intent 15 

relation  between  parties  determining  nature  of  fixtures  .     26-48 
when  annexed  by  permanent  owner  of  land    .     .    .      27-36 

co-owners,  joint  tenants,  etc 30 

heirs  or  devisees  and  personal  representatives  of 

deceased  owner 29 

mortgagor  and  mortgagee 31 
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Fixtures — continued. 

unpaid  vendor,  etc.,  of  fixture  and  vendee,  mort- 
gagee, etc.,  of  laud 31—36 

vendor  and  vendee 28 

when  annexed  by  temporary  owner  of  land     .     .     .      36-48 

life  tenant 44,45 

tenant  at  will,  at  sufferance,  etc 46 

tenant  for  years 37-44 

fixtures  he  may  remove 3&-41 

agricultural  fixtures 40 

domestic  fixtures 39 

trade  fixtures 38 

holding  over  after  lease  expires,  effects  .     .     42,  46 

renewal  of  lease,  effects 43 

time  when  he  may  remove  fixtures    ....      42 

Folk-land,  held  by  Anglo-Saxons 336 

Following  trust  funds  (see  Trusts,  resulting)  ...  84,  433,  505-528 

Foreclosure,  of  mortgages  {see  Mor^fgaoks) 611,  692-712 

Forfeiture,  disliked  by  courts 588,  592 

distinguished  from  escheat 355 

for  condition  broken 593 

of  uses  and  trusts 417,  421,  425 

possibility  of 596,  597,  724 

title  by 100 

Franchises 75, 142-148 

distinguished  from  easements 152 

distinguished  from  mere  power  to  a  corporation       ....     143  n. 

how  acquired 145 

how  far  real  property 142-144 

loss  or  destruction  of 147 

not  implied  against  the  state 146 

purposes  for  which  they  may  exist 144 

Frankalmoin,  tenure  (see  Tenure) 79,  358 

Fraud,  actual,  constructive  trusts  arising  from     ....      84,  531-537 

affecting  right  to  fixtures 19 

in  obtaining  wills  or  devises 5^ 

in  preventing  wills  or  devises 535 

on  creditors 562 

on  marital  rights 566 

on  powers 567, 811 

on  purchasers 560 

presumptive,  constructive  trusts  arising  from 537-569 

affecting  third  parties 560-569 

from  nature  of  transaction 537-542 

from  relation  of  parties 542-560 

Statute  of  Frauds  (see  Statute  of  frauds) 

Free  alms,  tenure  (see  Tenure,  Frankalmoin) 358 

Free  and  common  socage,  tenure  (see  Tenure) 78,  360 

Freehold  estates,  explained  and  classified 85,  86 

not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life 87,  88 

of  inheritance 86,  87 
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Fructus  IKDU8TRIALBS,  when  realty  and  when  personalty      .     .      59-62 
Fructus  NATURALE8,  when  realty  and  when  personalty     .     .     50,  63-65 

Fund  for  payment  of  mortqaoe  debt 679-682 

when  mortgagor  or  primary  obligor  has  died 679 

when  mortgagor  has  aliened  the  laud 680 

Future  advances,  mortgages  to  cover 674 

Future  estates  (see  £states,  future) 94,  712-869 

Gas,  percolating  natural  gas  is  realty 57  n.,  303 

Gas  fixtures  and  appliances,  kind  of  property 52 

Gavelkind,  tenure  (see  Tenure) 362 

title,  by  custom  of 107 

Gift,  deed  of 102 

from  fraudulent  taker,  constructive  trust 559 

GrOLD,  clause  in  mortgage 659 

rights  in  gold  mines 313 

Goods  and  chattels 6 

Government,  charitable  trusts  for,  to  lessen  public  burdens  .    .    .    480 

Grand  serqeanty 79 

Grant,  deed  of 102 

easements  created  by  express 157-167 

easements  created  by  implied 167-192 

implied,  of  easements,  by  maps,  plans,  etc 222 

incorporeal  hereditaments  conveyed  by 384 

of  easements  in  light  and  air 273 

of  easements  and  servitudes 241 

by  covenants  or  conditions 160 

of  party-wall  rights 290,291 

of  servitudes 214-216 

of  water  and  islands 298  n. 

office,  private,  public 105 

presumed,  to  create  prescriptive  easements      ....    193,  209-212 

title  by 101-105 

Grass,  when  realty  and  when  personalty 65 

Guardian  and  ward,  constructive  trusts  from  relation     ....    554 

H. 

Heir,  sale  of  expects^  interest,  constructive  trust 539 

Heirlooms 70 

Heirs,  history  and  meanings  of  the  word 371,  756 

inherit  realty 8 

failure  of,  when  indefinite 833 

restraining  alienation  by  ancestor 374  n. 

right  to  fixtures 29 

Hereditaments 74, 115, 116 

corporeal  and  incorporeal  (see  Corporeal,  Incorporeal)    .    75,  115 
lands,  tenements,  and q 
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Heriot 372,  418  n. 

Highways,  created  by  operation  of  law 235 

easements  and  seryitudes  in 218,  272 

History,  of  alienation  by  act  inter  vivos 374—378 

of  alienation  by  will 871-374 

of  charitable  uses  and  tmsts 473 

of  feudal  system S39-3S5 

of  fixtures 11-14 

between  landlord  and  tenant 37—41 

of  holdings  of  realty  in  America 386-396 

of  landlord  and  tenant 87,  38 

of  prescription 193 

of  "  property  " 2  n- 

of  seisin 379 

of  tenures  and  alodial  holdings 333-396 

of  uses,  early 403-411 

of  wills  of  real  property 105,  106 

Holding  of  rbax  property 77-79,  333-396 

alodial,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  American      ....      333-337,  386-396 

rights  of  the  state 391 

by  tenure  (tee  Feudal  System) 77-79,  339-385 

duration  of  vassal's 370 

Homage,  feudal  oath  of 846 

House  (see  Building). 


Ice,  when  realty  and  when  personalty 57-59 

Implied,  contract,  not  against  the  state 146, 177 

easements  (see  Easements) 167-192 

grant,  not  against  the  state  ... 146,  177 

reservation  of  easements 174-176 

trusts  (we  Trusts) 432,433,504-583 

Imprisonment,  preventing  running  of  prescription    ....      208,  209 

Improvements,  by  mortgagee  in  possession 643 

In  gross,  easements  (see  Easements) 155,  156,  215,  241 

Incapacitated  persons,  sale  of  their  land  by  order  of  court ...      50 

Incorporeal  hereditaments 115-319 

grant  of 384 

seisin  of 380 

Infancy,  preventing  running  of  prescription 208,  209 

Infants,  accumulations  for,  when  used  for  support 368 

execution  of  powers  by 798 

sale  of  their  land  by  order  of  court 50 

Influence,  undue  (see  Undue  influence) 543 

Inheritance  (see  Descent). 

Injunction  against  injuries  to  easements  or  servitudes 268 

Injury  to  leased  building,  effects  on  rent 133 

Innocent  purchaser  for  value,  without  notice,  rights  of      .    621,  572-579 
Insane  persons,  sale  of  their  land  by  order  ot  court 50 
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Insanity,  preventing  running  of  prescription 208,  209 

Insurance,  clause  in  mortgage 658 

Intent,  chief  exponent  of  precatory  trusts 451 

determining  nature  of  fixtures  (see  Fixtures)    ....     15-21,  32 

element  of  fraud 533 

executory  trusts  affected  by 430 

in  depriving  neighbors  of  percolating  waters 303 

Interest,  clause  in  mortgage 657 

Inverse  order  of  alienation,  sale  of  mortgaged  lots      ....    665 

Investiture,  feudal  procedure 844,  383 

Irrigation,  use  of  waters  from  streams  for 300 

Issue,  failure  of,  when  indefinite 833 


J. 

Joint  estates 89-91 

Joint  mortgages 91 

Joint  tenancy 90 

Joint  tenants,  right  to  fixtures 30 

Jointure,  in  lieu  of  dower 88,  417  n. 

Judgment,  alienation  by 107 

deficiency,  for  mortgage  debt 691,  701,  709 

in  foreclosure  suit 709 

priorities  between  mortgages  and  judgments  .......    668 


K 

Kent,  gavelkind  tenure  in  county  of 362 

holding  of  land  in  county  of,  bridge  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 

American  holdings 335 

Kinds  of  real  property 73-75,  111-330 

Knight-service,  tenure  by  (see  Tenure) 78,  348-357 

Knight's  fee 349 


L. 

Laen-land,  Anglo-Saxon  holding  of 836 

Lakes,  when  navigable 59 

Land,  corporeal  part  of  real  property 73,  113 

support  of 278, 283 

Land-locked  property  (see  Ways  of  necessity)      .     .     .       176-184 

Landlord  and  tenant,  attornment  by  tenant  to  mortgagee       .  885,  646 

destruction  of  or  injury  to  buildings,  effects  on  rent      ....     133 

estoppel  of  tenant  to  deny  landlord's  title 345 

eviction  of  tenant,  effects  on  rent 129 

history  of  the  relation     .     .     .' 836,  399  n. 

light  and  air,  easements  in 275 

rent-service  between 120,  121 

rights  in  fixtures  (see  Fixtures) 13,  22,  87-44 

rights  in  growing  crops 62 
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Lands  and  tenements 113,  114 

Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 6,  73 

Latent  equities,  affecting  mortgages 538 

Law,  seiritudes  by  operation  of  (see  Servitudes)    ....       227-239 

Law  DAT,  of  a  mortgage 86,  94,  608 

Lease,  by  trustee  in  New  York 853  n. 

deed  of 102 

of  agricultural  lands  in  New  York,  restricted  to  12  years  .  137,  391  n. 

made  by  donee  of  power  appendant 790 

reciprocal  rights  of  lessee  and  mortgagee 645-^7 

renewal  of  by  trustee  in  his  own  name 551 

Lease  and  release,  deed  of 104 

Legal  estates 81,  402 

distinguished  from  equitable  estates 402 

Legal  life  estates 88 

Legal  mortgages 624-627 

License 76, 320-330 

creating  or  destroying  easements  or  seiritudes  by     .     .     .      158,  253 

distinguished  from  easements 151 

estoppel  to  revoke 325,  326 

kinds  —  executory,  executed,  continuously  or  repeatedly  executed 

322,  329  n. 

executed,  continuously  or  repeatedly 827-333 

on  licensor's  land 328 

on  licensee's  land 329 

executed,  wholly,  irrevocable 326 

executory,  wholly,  revocable 328 

express  and  implied 321 

in  pews,  or  burial  places 68,  69 

naked  and  coupled  with  an  interest 322 

not  transferable 321 

preventing  acquisition  of  prescriptive  easement  ....      203,  204 

revocation  of 323-330 

to  build  on  another's  land 55 

to  cut  and  remove  trees  or  grass 64 

Lien,  equitable 614 

of  mortgages 584,  628 

on  real  property  generally 107,  108 

priorities  among  mortgages  and  other  liens 648,  669 

regulation  of,  Torrefis  system 108,  109 

statutory 108 

vendee's  (see  Mortgages,  equitable) 619 

vendor's  (see  Mortgages,  equitable) 616-619 

Life  estates,  legal  and  conventional 87,  88 

not  more  than  than  two  successive  in  New  York      ....     730  n. 

Life  tenant,  right  of,  to  fixtures 44,  45 

Light,  ancient 275 

and  air,  easements  in 273-277 

Limitation,  collateral  or  special 599  n. 

estates  on  (see  Estates,  on  limitation)      ....     92,  93,  598-601 
f  ee  on  .     .    « 87 
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Lis  psndbns,  doctrine  of 673 

equitable  mortgages  arising  from 622 

"  LiTTLB  Writ  of  Right  close,*' 866 

Livery  of  Seisin, 844,  888,  714 

abolished  in  New  York 884  n. 

Location  of  way  of  necessity 181 

Lord,  mesne,  or  intermediate 6,  842 

paramount 6, 842 


M. 

Magna  Charta,  effects  of,  on  alienation  of  reality 876 

Manhood,  or  homage  (homagium),  feudal  oath  of  ...#..     .    846 

Manor       368-870 

lands  of  New  York 889  n.-894  n. 

no  new  manors  since  Statute  of  quia  emptores 877 

rents  connected  with 186  n. 

various  tenures  in 868  n.,  369 

Manorial  rent 117 

Manure,  when  realty  and  when  personalty 66 

Map,  or  plan,  creating  easements  or  senritudes 161,  222,  226 

Marriage,  as  a  valuable  consideration 676 

estates  by 88 

fraud  on  marital  rights 666 

restraint  of,  by  conditions,  etc 690,  691,  600 

right  of,  incident  to  knight-service 853 

Married  women,  execution  of  powers  by 798 

trusts  for  separate  use  of 471-473 

Marshalling  of  funds  for  payment  of  mortgages 664 

MxTiMSy  accessio  cedit  principali 87  n. 

among  equal  equities  priority  of  time  prevails 667 

cujits  est  soluniy  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum 68, 118,  302 

delegatus  non  potest  delegare 799 

equality  is  equity 467 

equity  acts  in  personam 469 

equity  follows  the  law 401,  416,  426 

equity  treats  that  as  done  which  ought  to  be  done    ....  569,  621 

ex  turpi  caush  non  oritur  actio 641 

he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity 642 

id  certum  est  quod  cerium  reddi  potest 119 

nemo  est  heres  viventis 752 

non  jus  sed  seisina  facit  stipitem 720 

once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage 688,  609,  654 

quicquid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit 12, 18,  21,  84,  87,  63 

sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas 239,  278 

solo  cedit  quod  solo  inaedijicatur 87  n. 

ut  res  magis  valeat  quam  pereat 478,487 

where  the  equities  are  equal  the  law  shall  prevail 672 

Mechanics*  liens,  priorities  between  them  and  mortgages     .     .  669,  675 
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Mkrchkt 866 IL 

MsBGBR  (nee  also  EzTmouuHMurr)  of  etaemcpta  and  teryitndM    .    263 

of  estates  for  yean 723 

offranchitet 147 

of  mining  rights 319 

of  mortgages • 683 

of  particular  estate  and  remainder 743 

of  particular  estate  and  rerersion 722 

of  powers 823 

of  rent 130 

MXSME,  LORD 6»  842 

Mumvo  (fM  MnoBS). 

MnrES,  access  to 284 

extinguishment  or  merger  of  mining  rights 319 

gold  and  silrer  mines 313 

lode  mines 316,317 

mining  laws  of  this  ooontry 313-819 

mining  rights,  steps  in  acquiring 315-817 

•B  profit  h  pretubre 310-819 

distinguished  from  ownership  of  mines 810,  811 

placer  mines ^17 

right  to  pollute  water  in  mining 299 

subjacent  support  by  owners  of 284 

Mistake,  causing  oonstructiTe  trusts 636 

Misuser  of  franchise,  may  destroy  it 147 

Mom  BT,  when  real  property 49 

Mortgages    . 92,98,606-712 

accord  and  satisfaction,  discharging 687 

accounting  by  mortgagee <^ 

adverse  claim  of,  and  other  liens 848 

annual  rests  in  applying  income  to 844 

assignment  of 635-640 

compulsory ^^ 

estoppel  statements ^^ 

how  made 635,  639 

of  debt  or  mortgage  alone,  effects -    637 

position  and  rights  of  assignee 838 

record  of  assignment,  effects 640 

the  debt  the  principal  thing 636 

warranties  accompanying 839 

assuming  of,  effects ^^ 

blanket,  marshalling  anets <^ 

release  affecting ^^ 

cancellation,  of  record ^^ 

clauses,  special  in  mortgages 656-660 

assessment  clause ^ 

covenants  for  title ^^ 

gold  clause ^^ 

insurance  clause ^^ 

interest  clause ^ 
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Mortgages  —  continued, 

power  of  sale 655 

receiver's  clause 659 

tax  and  assessment  clause 657 

tax  law  (Brundage)  clause 659 

consolidation  of 673 

contribution  to  redeem 662 

conveyance  part 624 

debt  the  principal  thing 636 

debt  barred  by  Statute  of  Limitations 626 

defeasance  part 624 

defences  against 688 

definitions  of 92,  583,  611 

development  of,  from  conditional  sale 607-611 

deficiency  judgment  for  debt  secured  by 691,  701,  709 

discharge  and  extinguishment  of 676-688 

by  accord  and  satisfaction 687 

by  merger,  or  extinguishment 683-686 

by  payment 677-680 

fund  for  payment 679,  680 

by  release 676 

by  Statute  of  Limitations 687 

by  tender 682 

distinguished  from  conditional  sales 612 

distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  liens 614 

distinguished  from  uses  and  trusts 412 

dower,  right  of  in  mortgaged  realty 647 

equitable 615-623 

agreement  for  a  mortgage •  .     .    621 

charges  on  land 622 

deed  absolute  in  form,  intended  as  mortgage 620 

deposit  of  title  deeds 615 

lis  pendens 622 

mortgage  defective  in  law 621 

vendee's  lien 619 

vendor's  lien 616-619 

equities  associated  with 661-666 

contribution  to  redeem 662 

exoneration 663 

marshalling 664 

subrogation 663 

equity  of  redemption 85,  583,  584,  609 

execution  for  mortgage  debt,  restricted 691 

foreclosure  of 611,  692-712 

equitable,  or  by  judicial  sale 665,  699-711 

appearances  in 707 

commencing  the  action 703 

complaint 706 

deficiency  judgment 701,  709 

judgment 709 
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M0BTOAOS8  —  continued, 

jadgment  roll 710 

muDiments  of  purchaser's  title 711 

notice  of  pendency  of  action 704 

obtaining  jurisdiction  of  parties 705 

order  to  compute  amount  due 708 

parties,  how  ascertained 700-703 

incapacitated  parties 707 

proceedings  to  judgment 707 

redemption  after  foreclosure 711 

reference  to  compute,  to  take  evidence 708 

report  of  sale 710 

sale 710 

of  land  in  parcels 699 

of  lots  in  inverse  order  of  alienation  by  mortgagor      065 

summons,  its  service 704 

surplus  proceedings 710 

by  advertisement 696-698 

by  entry,  notice  and  lapse  of  time 695 

strict 692-695 

compared  with  suit  to  redeem 693 

where  and  to  what  extent  employed 693,  694 

when  foreclosure  is  complete 651,  711 

fund  for  payment  of  mortgage  debt 679,  680 

when  mortgagor  has  aliened  the  land 680 

when  mortgagor  or  landowner  has  died 679 

future  advances,  mortgages  for 674 

incidents,  dower,  curtesy,  descent,  etc 633-635 

insurance  of  mortgaged  buildings 643 

interests,  rights  and  duties  of  parties  to 631-660  | 

of  mortgagee 632-648  | 

of  mortgagor 648-660 

joint 91  I 

latent  equities  affecting 638  ^ 

law  day  of 608  1 

legal 624-627  | 

marshalling  of  funds  for  payment  of 664  i 

merger,  or  extinguishment  of    ... 683-686  ' 

mortgagee  and  lessee,  reciprocal  rights  of 645-647  I 

mortgagee  and  other  claimants,  reciprocal  rights  of  .     .     .      647,  648  ! 

payment  of,  fund  for 677,  679,  680 

not  ordinarily  negotiable 638  I 

once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage 583,  609,  654  ^ 

origin  and  history  of 60^611 

personal  obligation  accompanying 626  j 

possession  of  mortgaged  land  by  mortgagee    .    .     .  682-634,  641-645 

power  of  sale  in,  foreclosure  by 655,  696,  697  . 

purchase  money  mortgage,  priorities  of 648  | 

priorities  in  right  to  payment 666-671  ^ 

among  different  mortgages 667 
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MoBTOAOES  —  continued. 

amoDg  mortgages  and  judgments 668 

among  mortgages  and  other  liens 669 

effects  on,  of  record 669-671 

of  mortgages  to  cover  future  advances 674 

recording,  effects  on  priorities 669-671 

cancellation  of  record   .     .  , 678 

of  assignment  of  mortgage 671 

redemption  of 650-652 

after  foreclosure 711 

contribution  to  redeem 662 

suit  to  redeem 653,  693 

release  of 676 

release  of  some  mortgaged  lots,  effects  on  others 666 

remedies  of  mortgagee 690 

rights  to  fixtures  on  mortgaged  land 31-36 

satisfaction  of 689-712 

satisfaction  piece 677 

Statute  of  Limitations,  as  a  bar 687 

subrogation,  to  mortgage  securities 663 

tacking  of 671 

tender,  as  a  discharge 653,  682 

theories  of,  the  three  chief  ones 627-630 

Mortmain,  statutes  of 403,  407 

MoRTuuM  VADIUM  or  mortuum  gagum^  parent  of  mortgage      .     .    .    607 
Muniment  of  title,  mortgage  as 684,  711 


N. 

Nativi 365 

Nature,  servitudes  and  rights  existing  by     .     .     .  151, 152  n.,  157,  239 

Navigable  Streams  (see  Streams). 

Navigability  {see  Streams). 

Necessity,  ways  of  {see  Easements,  Ways)       ....   176-184,  246 

Negotiability  of  mortgages 638 

Neife 366 

New  York  (Throughout  the  book  are  special  New  York  notes,  in 
full  measure,  small  type.    They  immediately  follow  the 
text,  on  subjects  on  which  there  is  special  New  York 
law). 
Next  eventual  estate,  persons  entitled  to,  receiving  income  868 

Next  of  kin  {see  Distributees) 9 

Nominal  consideration  {see  Consideration) 526,  577 

NoN-usER,  extinguishment  of  easements  and  servitudes  by .     .      258-260 

interrupting  prescription       -  197 

of  franchise,  may  destroy  it 148 

of  way  of  necessity,  does  not  destroy  it 181 

Notice 572-596 

actual 572 

Jona/(/tf  purchaser  without 572-579 
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NoTios — cofUmved. 

oonstmctiye •     .  573 

implied -      -  574 

of  pendency  of  action 623,  704 

poMeesion  of  realty  as 574 

preeomptiye 574 

to  agent,  binding  principal 573 


Oblioatiok,  of  contracts,  not  to  be  impaired 145 

Obstruction,  adreree,  extinguishing  easements  or  ser?itadefl  280 

Occupancy,  title  by , 100 

Office  grant,  or  deed 105 

Oil,  percolating,  is  really 57  n.,  303 

Oral  restrictions,  equitable  easements  from 188 

Outline  of  real-property  law 72-110 

table  of  real-property  law 100,  110 


Parcel,  distinguished  from  appurtenance 104 

Parent  and  child,  relation  of,  helping  to  raise  constructiYe  trust  .    550 

Parol  restrictions,  equitable  easements  from 1^ 

Particular  estate 95,  96,  715, 728  i 

Partition,  deed  of 102  \ 

does  not  cause  implied  easements  for  co-owners 171 

Partners,  rights  of,  to  fixtures 30  t 

renewal  of  lease  by  one  in  his  own  name 551  ' 

Partnership  estates 91  ( 

Party-walls,  easements  and  servitudes  in 285-295  i 

implied  grant  of  right  to 172  I 

not  encumbrances,  how  made  so 294  I 

Pasture,  common  of 309 

Patroons,  owners  of  New  York  Manor  lands 389 

Payment  of  mortgage  debt  (see  Mortgages) 677 

Per  autre  vie  estates,  restricted  in  New  York 849  n. 

Percolating  water,  oil,  or  gas,  rights  in 802,  808 

Performance  of  conditions 592 

Perpetuities 838-863 

charitable  trusts  not  affected  by  rule  against 851 

but  such  trusts  may  cause  perpetuities 491 

construction  of  suspension  favors  legality 860 

division  of  trusts,  to  prevent 861 

four  ways  of  causing  suspension -    848 

growth  of  rule  against 838 

legal  period  of  suspension 844 

New  York's  and  several  other  states'  statutory  rule  against  .    .    846 
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Perpetuities — eonUnued, 

New  York  express  trusts  affected  by  role  against 497 

personal  property  affected  by  rule  against 863 

property  of  all  kinds  affected  by  rule  against 863 

regarded  as  illegal  suspension  of  alienability 840,  841 

regarded  as  illegal  suspension  of  vesting 840,  842 

survivors  of  a  class,  gifts  to,  effects 850 

separation  of  parts  of  gift,  to  avoid 861 

suspension  caused  by  contingent  remainders,  or  equivalent    .     .    853 
suspension  caused  by  executory  estates  and  interests    ....     855 

suspension  caused  by  trusts 850 

suspension  caused  or  obviated  by  powers 856 

suspension  not  caused  here  by  conditions  subsequent,  noir  possi- 
bilities        858 

youngest  child,  gfift  till  majority,  etc.,  construction       ....    860 

Personal  Property  (see  Property,  Chattels,  Goods,  Fixtures) 
suspension  of  absolute  ownership  of 863 

Petit  (or  petty)  serjeakty,  tenure  (see  Serjeanty)     ...    79,  361 

Pew  rights,  rest^int  on  alienation  of  fee  in 68 

when  realty  and  when  personalty i      67-69 

Piscary,  common  of 309 

Plan,  or  map,  creating  easements  or  servitudes     ....    161,  222,  226 

Ploughland,  explidned 349  n. 

Pollution  of  percolating  water 305 

of  water  in  a  stream 298 

Possession,  adverse  (see  Adverse  possession). 

as  notice 574 

distinguished  from  seisin 380 

estates  in 712 

title  by  adverse 98,  101 

Possibility  of  forfeiture,  inalienable 596,  724 

of  reverter 601 

rent-service  incident  to 122  n. 

no  perpetuity  caused  by,  in  this  country 858 

Power,  of  sale  in  a  mortgage 655,  697 

of  sale,  not  to  mortgage,  nor  exchange,  etc 804 

Powers 97,  567,  787-823 

appendant,  or  appurtenant,  extinguishable 821,  822 

lease  made  by  execution  of 790 

appointment  under,  illusory 811 

its  revocation 818 

beneficial,  conferring  fee  on  donee 791,  795 

classified 789-793 

codified  in  some  states 788 

collateral,  defined  and  explained 789 

not  extinguishable 820 

coupled  with  an  interest 817 

creation  of 793-796 

defective  execution,  aided  by  equity 807 

definitions  of  terms  employed  in  law  of 788 
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Powers  —  continued. 

delegation  of 799 

execution  of 797-S12 

by  administrators  c.  t  a 799  n. 

by  instrument  not  referring  to  power 814 

consent  of  others  than  donee,  when  required 810 

defective,  aided  by  equity 807 

excessive 805 

formalities  required 802 

illusory  appointments 811 

improper 805-808 

instrument  to  be  used  in 802,  807 

non-execution,  when  aided  by  equity SOS 

of  trust  powers,  by  equity 810 

relates  back  to  origin  of  power 812,  857 

executors  having,  whether  trusts  exist 79i 

executory  estates  made  by 778 

extinguiflhment,  and  suspension 819-^28 

by  execution,  or  cessation  of  object 819 

by  merger 823 

collateral  powers  not  subject  to 820 

of  powers  in  gross 821 

powers  appendant  freely  extinguishable 821 

formalities  of  execution 802 

fraud  on,  constructive  trusts 507,  811 

general  and  special,  beneficial  and  in  trust 791 

illusory  appointments 811 

in  gross 789,  821 

intrust 88,406-467,791 

distinguished  from  trusts 465 

execution  of 466 

by  equity 810 

New  York  system ^tS-^m 

infant  executing 798 

married  women  executing 798 

merger  of 823 

non-execution,  corrected  by  equity 808 

relation  back  of  execution  of 812 

revocation  of,  and  of  appointments 817-819 

special 791 

Statute  of  Uses,  affecting 789 

Bunrival  of,  on  death  of  some  donees 799 

suspension,  of  alienability  caused  or  obviated  by 856 

of  powers  appendant 822 

Praecipe,  early  writ,  seised  to 381,  714 

Precarium 341 

Precatory  Trusts  (tee  Trusts,  precatory)     ....  83,  433,  450-457 

Prekogativk,  title  by 100 

Pbescription 192 

acquisition  of  easements  by  (tee  Easements)      .     .     .     157,  192-212 
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Prescription  —  continued, 

against  temporary  owner 207 

air  acquired  by 277 

disability  of  landowner  prevents  running  of 208 

distinguished  from  custom  and  adverse  possession  ....  192,  219 

distinguished  from  dedication 225  n. 

extinguishment  of  easements  and  servitudes  by 260 

history  and  development  of 193 

in  a  que  estate,  or  in  one  and  his  ancestors 220  n. 

lateral  support  acquired  by 281 

light  acquired  by,  ancient  lights 275 

public,  servitudes  arising  from 216-218 

rests  on  presumption  of  legal  origin 209-212,  216 

reversions,  how  affected  by 728 

title  by 100 

Present  estates 94,  712 

Presui<iption  of  legal  origin  of  prescription 209,  212-216 

Price  (see  Consideration). 

Primer  seisin,  incident  to  knight^ervice 352 

Primogeniture,  rights  incident  to 371,  721 

Principal  and  agent,  notice  to  agent  affecting  principal       .     .     .    573 

Private  grant,  or  deed 105 

roads,  laying  out  of 237,  238 

trusts 428 

Profit  k  prendre,  a  form  of  servitude       76,  154,  307-^19 

appurtenant,  or  in  gross 308 

creation  of 309 

distinguished  from  easement 151 

kinds,  as  commons  (see  Common) 308-310 

mining  right  as 310-319 

transfer  of 243 

Proof,  burden  of  (see  Bttrden  of  Proof)        546-558 

Property,  defined  and  explained 2-10 

distinctions  between  real  and  personal 8 

divisions  of,  goods  and  chattels,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments            6 

movable  and  immovable 4 

real  and  personal 7 

kinds  that  are  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  personal       ...      10 

mixed,  explained 10 

other  than  fixtures,  that  is,  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  per- 
sonal           49-71 

Prospect,  or  view,  easements  in 277 

Public,  grant,  or  deed 105 

policy,  affecting  fixtures 19 

prescription,  servitudes  arising  from 216-218 

roads  and  highways,  laying  out  of 236 

trusts  (see  Trusts,  charitable) 83,  473-492 

Purchase,  and  sale  of  realty,  constructive  trusts 570 

by  guardian,  of  ward's  property 554 

67 
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bj  aUornoy,  of  client'i  propertj 5M 

innocent,  for  Tftloe,  witboat  notaoe 572-^9 

money,  eeeing  to  application  of 579 

of  tnnt  property,  by  tnulee 648 

title  by 9^m 

PuBOHASBRt,  fraud  on,  conetractiTe  tmatt 580 

innocent,  for  raloe,  rights  of 621, 672-^ 

seeing  to  appUoation  of  porohase-money 579 


Q. 

QuALiPiKD  B8TATB8  ($€€  EsTATBS,  qualified) 02,  585-605 

Quia  rmftorbs,  statute  ot  effects  on  rent  .    .    .  122, 128  n.,  184  n.,  185 
Quit-claim,  deed  of 104,^ 


R 

Railroads,  elerated,  injunction  against 2Mil 

franchise  for 144 

on  streets,  easements  and  serritudes  connected  with     .     .      230-2S3 

Rial  Proprrtt  (iee  Propertt,  Laitds,  Trnbmkxts,  Hrrsdita- 
MKNT8,  Fixtures). 

estatesin 80M69 

summarind 79-98 

holdings  of 77-79, 883-«9« 

kinds  of 78-76,111-380 

liens  on 107,108 

Ubulated  outline  of 10»-m 

tiUesto W-109 

Recrivrr,  clause  proriding  for,  in  mortgage 650 

Record,  slienation  by  matter  <k,  title  by 107 

of  assignment  of  mortgage,  effects MO,  671 

of  contract  for  purchase  and  sale  of  realty 619 

of  defeasance  of  mortgage 625b. 

of  mortgages,  effects  on  priorities <M)M71 

Rbcotrrt,  common  to  uses 10) 

Rbdemption,  equity  of,  in  mortgage 800,  85(^-656 

of  mortgaged  realty,  after  foreclosure 711 

Rs-entrt  for  non-payment  of  proceeds  of  rent 126 

Reoistrt  ($ee  Record). 

Relation,  doctrine  of,  in  law  of  powers 612 

Release,  deed  of 162 

of  contingent  remainders 766 

of  easements  and  senitudes 252 

of  executory  derises ^ 

of  mortgages ^^ 

of  powers ^ 

Relief,  incident  to  knight-serrioe ^ 
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Rbmaindbrs 94-06,  600,  716,  726-775 

acceleration  of 772 

after  estates  on  limitation 600 

alternate 96,749 

civil  law  interests  similar  to r     •     •    773 

compared  with  executory  estates 827 

contingent 96,  730,  744-768 

acceleration  does  not  apply  to 772 

alternate  remainders  are 749 

causing  inalienability  or  remoteness 853 

contingency  of  prior  estates  affecting  subsequent  ones     .     .    771 

creation  of 769 

cross-remainders  are 96,  747 

distinguished  from  conditional  limitations 746 

distinguished  from  executory  estates 728,  729 

Fearne*8  first  class  of 746,  747 

Feame's  second  class  of 748,  749 

Feame's  third  class  of 750,  751 

Feame's  fourth  class  of 751,  752 

fee  with  double  or  multiple  aspect  is 749 

from  directions  to  trustees  to  divide  property  in  future   .     .    742 

incidents,  dower,  liability  for  debts,  etc 768 

release  of 766 

rule  in  Shelley's  Cade  affecting  {see  Rule  in  Shbllbt's 

Casb) 753-759 

rules  governing 759-768 

firsts  event  must  be  legal 760 

secondf  contingency  not  too  remote 760 

third,  event  not  to  curtail  preceding  estate  ....  761 
fourth,  freehold  particular  estate  for  freehold  contingent 

remainder 761 

fifth,  must  vest  at  or  before  end  of  particular  estate  .  762 
sixth,  defeated  by  destruction  of  particular  estate  764,  765 
seventh,  descendibility,  devisability,  alienability  .     .     •    766 

trustees  to  support 765 

fee  with  double  or  multiple  aspect 749 

requisites  of  all  remainders 727 

seisin  of 380  n. 

successive,  contingency  of  one  affecting  others,  acceleration     770-772 

tenure  and  fealty  not  incident  to 729 

to  **  heirs,"  when  contingent 752 

uses  employed  to  create .»    769 

vested 95,  730,  737-743 

acceleration  of 772 

in  child  in  venire  sa  mkre 763 

incidents,  dower,  curtesy,  etc 742 

indefeasibly  vested 740 

made  by  adverbs  of  time 738 

made  by  words  of  survivorship 788 

particular  estates  that  may  precede 742 
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vested  preferred,  in  doubtful  cases 787-739 

vested  subject  to  be  divested,  partly  or  wholly  .     .     •      740^  741 

Remotenrss,  contingent  remainders  affected  by 760 

of  gifts  over,  on  failure  of  issue  or  heirs 8M 

of  vesting  of  estates  (see  Pbrpbtuitiss). 

Rktt 75,117-141 

black,  or  blackmail 121 

chief 121 

distinguished  from  annuity 119 

fee-farm 135 

granted  or  reserved 134 

in  an  incorporeal  hereditament 75n. 

non-tenorial 186  n. 

of  assize 121 

of  New  Tork  Manor  lands 889n.-d94n. 

paid  by  socage  tenants 380 

proper  and  improper 134 

quit-rent 121 

rack-rent 121 

rent-charge 120, 138-141 

discharge,  suspension,  appointment  of 139-141 

distingfuished  from  rent^seck 133 

of  New  York  Manor  lands 889n.-394n. 

remedies  for  enforcing 137 

reservation  of 138 

rent^wck 121,138-141 

discharge,  suspension,  apportionment  of 139-141 

distinguished  from  rentKsharge 133 

of  New  York  Manor  lands 889n.-394n. 

remedies  for  enforcing 137 

reservation  of 138 

rent-servioe 121-133 

apportionment  of 130-132 

assignment  or  transfer  of 128 

demand  for  payment  of  proceeds 126 

discharge,  suspension,  apportionment  of 129-133 

distress  and  other  remedies  for  enforcing 128-126 

effects  on,  of  destruction  of  or  injury  to  buildings       ...    183 

estoppel  of  tenant  to  deny  landlord's  title 123 

extinguishment,  or  merger,  of ISO 

fealty,  as  its  feudal  incident 123 

incident  to  reversion 121,  128, 134 

of  New  York  Manor  lands 889n.-894n. 

origin  of  the  name 113 

re-entry  for  non-payment 126 

reservation  of 127 

white  rent 121 

Repairs,  by  different  owners  of  portions  of  a  building 285 

by  mortgagee  in  possession 848 
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Repairs — continued* 

of  easements  and  servitudes 248 

of  party-walls 203 

Res  hanoipi 4,  405 

Res  NEC  MANCiPi * .    .    .    .        4 

Rbsertation,  distinguished  from  exception 164-166 

easements  created  by 164-192 

of  buildings,  on  sale  of  land 53 

of  easement  in  Ught  or  air 274 

of  growing  crops,  on  sale  of  land 62 

of  rent 127.134,138 

Residuary  devise 107, 523 

Restraint,  of  marriage 600 

on  alienation  (see  Alienation) 377,  838-869 

allowed  in  trusts  for  married  women 472  n. 

Restriction,  on  alienation  of  realty  (see  Alienation)      .    377,  838-869 

on  land  by  oral  agreements,  equitable  easements 188 

on  uses  of  land,  equitable  easements  arising  from    ....  184-186 

Rests,  annual  (see  Annual  rests.  Mortgages) 644 

Resulting  trusts  (see  Trusts,  resulting) 84,  433,  505-528 

Reversions 94,  95,  600,  717-725 

after  estates  on  limitation 600 

attornment  connected  with,  abolished 722 

curtesy  and  dower  in < 719 

descent-cast  affecting 723 

descent  of 720 

fealty  connected  with 722 

merger  of,  and  particular  estate 722 

prescription  and  adverse  possesi^ion  do  not  affect 723 

rent-service  incident  to 121,  122,  128 

rights  and  duties  incident  to 719 

seisin  of 380  n.,  718 

usually  vested  estates 718 

waste  affecting 720 

Reverter,  possibility  of 596,  597,  601,  724 

Rrvival  of  easements  and  servitudes 265 

Revocation,  of  express  trusts *  .    .    •    .    448 

of  licenses 323-330 

of  powers,  and  appointments 817-819 

Right,  adverse  claim  of,  to  give  prescriptive  easement 202 

of  action  (see  Chose  in  action) 51 

of  entry 596 

of  support  (see  Support) 278-287 

of  way,  incidents  (see  Easements) «   .  271,  272 

riparian  (see  Water,  Streams). 
Riparian  rights  (see  Water,  Streams). 
Rivers  {see  Streams). 

Roads,  franchises  for 144 

private,  laying  out 237 

public,  by  operation  of  law 235 
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Rolling  stock  of  railroads,  when  realty  and  when  personalty    .      56 
Rule,  against  aocumulations  (see  Accumulations)       ....  864-869 

against  perpetuities  (see  Perpetuities) 838-861 

in  Archer's  Case 756 

in  SheUey'i  Case 755-750 

abolished  in  some  states 758,  759 

development  and  meaning 753,  754 

formal  statement  of 754 

intermediate  estates,  effects  of 757 

requisites  to  its  operation 755 

stringency  of  the  rule 757 


S. 

Sale,  conditional,  distinguished  from  mortgage 612 

of  growing  crops 63 

of  land  in  parcels,  on  foreclosure 699 

of  manure,  on  land  where  made 67 

of  realty,  constructive  trusts  arising  from 570 

of  trees  or  grass 64 

on  foreclosure 710 

power  of,  in  mortgage 655 

Saleman 406 

Satisfaction,  of  mortgages,  how  enforced 689-712 

Satisfaction  piece,  of  mortgage 677 

Scintilla  juris,  doctrine  of 784 

reasoning  that  gave  rise  to 422 

ScuTAOB,  tenure  by 349, 356 

Seal,  how  far  it  implies  consideration 447 

Secondary  easements 248 

Seeing  to  application  of  purchase  money 579 

Seisin 78,  878-385 

abeyance  of 881 

disseisin S82 

distinguished  from  possession 380 

importance  of,  as  a  legal  conception 714 

in  fact  and  in  law 879 

livery  of 344,  383,  714 

of  equitable  estates 380d. 

of  incorporeal  hereditaments 880 

of  reversions  and  remainders 380  n.,  718 

only  one  at  a  time 881 

presumed  in  favor  of  rightful  possession 882 

to  support  contingent  and  shifting  uses,  scmtiZ/a/tim   ....    784 

Separation  of  parts  of  gift,  to  prevent  perpetuity 861 

Sergeanty,  or  serjeanty,  tenure  by .     79,  358, 961 

grand  and  petit,  distinguished 358 

Services,  incident  to  feudal  tenure 347-385 

Servient  tenement,  in  law  of  easements 150, 152 
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Servitudes  («m  also  Easements) 76,  15(M06 

action  for  determining  right  to,  in  New  York 268  n. 

afiirmatiTe  and  negative 154 

alteration  of 249 

apparent  and  non-apparent 155 

arising  from  grant 214-216 

as  distinguished  from  common-law  easements 213-240 

by  custom,  illustrated 157 

continuous  and  discontinuous 155 

created  by  operation  of  law 157,  227-239 

creation  of  servitudes  that  are  not  common-law  easements,  six 

methods 214 

customary 219, 220 

dedication  of 221-227 

determination,  destruction,  suspension 251-269 

easements  in  gross,  as 215 

extinguishment  of 251-267 

by  adverse  obstruction  or  prescription 260 

by  destruction  of  that  on  which  the  right  depends     .     .     .    262 

by  disclaimer  or  abandonment 254-258 

by  excessive  claim  or  user 266 

by  license 253 

by  non-user 258-260 

by  release 252 

by  union  of  the  two  estates 263 

highway  rights,  as 218,  233-238 

important  kinds,  summarized 271 

fence  rights 294 

highway  rights 272 

lateral  and  subjacent  support  {see  Support)      ....  278-285 

party-wall  rights  {see  Party-walls) 285-295 

water  rights  (see  Water) 295-306 

incidents  of,  transfer,  use,  repairs,  etc 241-251 

legal,  or  created  by  operation  of  law,  illustrated      .     .    157,  227-239 

natural,  existing  by  nature 157,  239,  247 

natural  support,  as 277-285 

prescriptive 216-218 

railroads,  buildings,  etc.,  on  streets 230 

remedies  for  obstructions  to 267 

repairs  of 248 

revival  of,  after  suspension 265 

roads,  laying  out  of 233-238 

streams,  drains,  etc 239 

street  rights,  as 227-239 

suspension  of 263 

use  and  enjoyment  of 244-248 

Severalty,  estates  in  explained 89 

Shelley's  Case,  rule  in  (see  Rule,  in  Shelley*s  Case)  ....  753-759 

Shifting  uses 97, 781-785 

causing  inalienability  or  remoteness 855 
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Shifting  itsks  —  continued. 

oonditioiuJ  limitations  made  by   •••••••••     •     •    60i 

in  terms  of  yean ••••• 782 

seisin  to  support,  Jctfi/t^yiim 784 

Silver,  rights  in  mines  of 313 

SocAOB,  tenure  (see  Tenurb) 78»  360-365 

free  and  common 78,  360 

villein 78,363 

Soil,  support  of 278,  288 

SOKEM EK 865,  369 

Spbcifio  pbrpobmangb,  suit  for 571 

SPKNDTHRirT  TRUSTS 460-471 

Sbitb  fbkob 276 

Sprimgikg  uses 07,  780-783 

causing  inalienability  or  remoteness 855 

State,  can  not  give  up  control  of  navigi^ble  waters 297 

can  not  give  up  control  of  public  utilities 147 

rights  ot  in  alodial  holdings 391 

Statute,  de  donit  condiHonaUbui 86,  877,  838 

of  ChariUble  Uses 474 

of  Descent 99 

of  Distributions 9 

of  Enrolment 104 

of  Frauds 53,  62, 106,  323,  373,  435,  558,  720 

effect  on  transfer  of  growing  trees 62-64 

effect  on  reservation  of  buildings 53 

licenses  affected  by 323-330 

not  allowed  to  work  a  fraud 558 

uses  and  trusts  affected  by  (tee  Trusts)  .    .    .    416  n.,  435-437 

of  Limitations,  affecting  mortgages 626,  687 

prescriptive  period  by  analogy  to 194 

ofMarleberge 720 

of  Mortmain 403,407,839 

of  Quia  Emptores  ($ee  Qui  Emptores)  .     .     .  122, 123  n.,  134  n.,  135 

effects  on  alienation  of  realty  inter  vivos 376,  377 

in  America 394 

is  in  force  in  New  York 389  n. 

of  Twelve  Charles  II 7,  357,  361 

of  Uses 82,105,373,416-424 

effects  of,  on  wills 98  n. 

employed  to  make  new  forms  of  conveyances 103 

of  Wills 98, 106,  373,  778,  825 

Prerogativa  Regis 376 

Thellusson  Act 864 

Stock  of  a  corporation  or  association,  personalty 51 

Stoop,  support  of 283  n. 

Streams  (see  also  Easements,  Servitudes) 

as  public  highways 239 

diminution  of  water  of 299,  300 

natural,  use,  etc.,  of  water  of 298 
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Streams  {see  also  EabemektS)  Servitudes)  —  continued. 

navigability  of 58,  297 

pollution  of 298 

servitudes  associated  with 296 

Streets  (see  also  Servitudes) 235,  272,  279 

creation  of  by  operation  of  law 235 

lateral  support  by 279 

ownership  of,  and  easements  and  servitudes  in 272 

Structures  {see  Buildings). 

Subinfeudation 874, 375 

Tbrooation,  to  mortgage  security 668 

Substitution,  Civil  and  French  law  of 778 

SuFFERANOE,  estatcs  at 89 

Summary  proceedings,  for  non-payment  of  rent 126 

Summons,  in  foreclosure  suit,  its  service 704 

Superstitious  uses 477,  484 

Support,  easement  of 278-287 

by  walls 287 

lateral 278-283 

subjacent 283-285 

Surface  water,  rights  in 301 

Surplus  proceedings,  after  mortgage  foreclosure 710 

Surrender,  deed  of 102 

of  franchise 147 

Survivorship,  of  estates  by  entirety 91 

of  estates  in  coparcenary 90 

of  estates  in  common .      90 

of  joint  estates 90 

words  of,  making  remainders  vested 738 

Suspension,  of  easements  or  servitudes 251-269 

of  rent-charge  or  rent-seek 140 

of  rent-service 180 

of  power  of  alienation  or  vesting  {see  Perpetuities,  Accumu- 
lations)         838-869 

of  powers 822 

of  ways  of  necessity 180 

T. 

Table  of  real-property  law 109-111 

Tacking  of  mortgages 671 

Tail,  estate  tail,  or  fee  tail 377 

Tax,  and  assessment  clause  in  mortgage 657 

Telegraph,  wires  and  poles  in  streets 233 

Telephone,  wires  and  poles  in  streets 233 

Temporary  owner,  prescription  against 207 

Tenancy,  by  entirety 91 

in  coparcenary 90 

in  common 90 

in  severalty 89 

joint 90 
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Tkvakt,  at  will,  right  to  flxtarw 47 

for  years  (m«  Lahdlord  ahd  Tknaht). 
from  year  to  year,  month  to  month,  etc. 

right  to  fixtures 47 

in  capiU 842 

in  common,  by  entirety,  ete.,  right  to  fixtorea SO 

in  tail,  right  to  fixtorea id 

paravail 342 

under  feudal  system  (tee  Feudal  ststem) 5 

Tender  of  mortgage  debt  (•«<  Mobtoaob,  tender) 082 

Tehbment 74,118,114 

dominant  and  servient 150,  152 

lauds,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 6 

Tenembntcm  ($ee  Tekbmekt). 

Tenure  (see  Feudal  system) 5,  77-79,  883-896 

by  divine  service 859 

burgage 861 

copyhold 886,  367 

frankalmoin 858 

free  and  unfree 347 

grand  serjeanty 358 

gavelkind 862 

growth  of  in  England 889-841 

in  the  United  States 886-896 

knight-service,  and  its  incidents 348-357 

petit  (or  petty)  serjeanty 361 

socage 360-865 

free  and  common,  incidents 860 

villein,  incidents 364 

villeinage,  pure 865 

unfree,  villeinage 868-366 

Termikation  (see  ExTiNouiSHMEirr). 

Thellusson  Act 864 

Time  of  receipt  of  n6tioe,  to  be  effectual 578 

Title 98-109 

by  abandonment 100 

by  adverse  possession 98, 101 

by  alienation 101-107 

by  descent 99 

by  devise 105-107 

by  escheat 99 

by  estoppel        100 

by  forfeiture 100 

by  matter  of  record 107 

by  occupancy 100 

by  prerogative 100 

by  prescription 100,  192-212 

by  purchase 98-107 

by  special  custom 107 

how  acquired 99-107 
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Title — continued. 

liens  and  encumbrances  on 108 

registration  of,  Torrens  system 108, 109 

Title  deeds,  pass  with  the  land 70 

Torrens  system  of  registration  of  titles  and  liens    ....      108,  109 

Tortious  conveyance 384,  385 

Transfer  (see  also  Alienation,  Assignment,  Title). 

of  easements  and  servitudes 241 

of  express  trusts 435,  440 

of  licenses 321 

of  mortgages,  and  debts  secured  (see  Mortgages) 635 

of  right  of  entry  for  breach  of  condition 595 

of  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage 697 

of  trust  interests,  in  New  York 496 

Transmutation  of  possession 103 

conveyances  operating  by 103 

conveyances  operating  without 104, 105 

Trees,  nursery,  tae/ructus  industriales .     60,  65 

roots  or  branches  in  another's  land 199 

when  realty  and  when  personalty 63-65 

Trespass,  action  for  injury  to  easements  or  servitudes 267 

quare  claustan  JregU 73 

Trinoda  necessitas 335,  359 

Trust  deeds,  as  forms  of  mortgage  security 636 

Trustee,  and  cestui  que  trust,  constructive  trusts  from 546 

can  not  sell  for  nominal  consideration 577  n. 

Trustees  to  support  contingent  remainders 765 

Trusts 81-85,427-582 

active,  and  passive 83,  425,  428,  460 

becoming  passive 461 

not  executed  by  Statute  of  Uses 421 

arising  from  deeds  in  payment  of  debts 620 

charitable 83,473-492 

beneficiaries  indefinite 483-491 

absolutely  so  in  New  York 502 

degree  of  uncertainty 484-486 

criterion  of  charitable  purpose 480 

cy  presj  doctrine 486-491 

judicial,  in  this  country 486-490,  502 

prerogative,  in  England 489 

educational  purposes  of 479 

eleemosynary  purposes  of 479 

governmental,  to  relieve  public  burdens 480 

for  public  utility,  generally 477 

how  much  a  testator  may  give  for 482 

New  York  system  of 498-503 

not  apt  to  cause  resulting  trusts 524 

perpetuities  caused  by 491 

religious  purposes  of • 477 

resulting  trusts  rarely  arise  from 491 
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Trusts  ~  eantinued, 

ooDstniotiTe 84,  488,  fiO^ 

arisiDg  from  aoeident  or  misUka 530 

ariiing  from  •otiud  fnmd 531-587 

trmntfer  oblftiDed  bj  fraud 631^585 

tnmtf er  preyeoted  by  fraud 5I5 

remedial 531 

arising  from  crime 536 

arising  from  fraud  under  New  York  statutes     .     ...    514 n. 

arising  from  presumed  fraud 537-539 

from  nature  of  transaction 537-M2 

inadequacy  of  pordiase  priee 537 

sale  of  expectant  estate 539 

from  relation  of  parties,  oonfidential 542-556 

attorney  and  client       553, 554 

guardian  and  ward 554 

parent  and  child 553 

parties  mentally  weak,  drunk,  or  unduly  influenced  543 

parties  nx)re  remotely  sssociated 537 

promoters,  directors,  ete.,  of  corporations     ...   557 

trustee  and  cesim  que  tru$i 546-^ 

trustee's  purchase  of  trust  property  ....    543 
trustee's  renewal  of  lease  in  his  own  name     .   551 
from  presumption  or  proof  of  fraud  affecting  third 

parties 500-569 

fraud  on  creditors 562 

fraud  on  marital  rights 568 

fraud  on  powers 537 

fraud  on  purchasers 530 

arising  in  absence  of  fraud 530-582 

contract  to  purchase  and  sell  realty 570 

equitable  mortgages  and  liens 581 

l^al  estate  taken  without  ralue  and  without  notice  .  572-57S 

notice  explained 578-576 

time  of  notice  and  payment 578, 579 

Taluable  consideration 576-578 

•eeing  to  application  of  purchase  money 579 

gifts  from  fraudulent  taker 550 

prevention  of  actual  fraud  by      .* 513 

purchase  under  promise  to  convey 558 

remedies 560 

curtesy  in 425 

development,  through  Statute  of  Uses  and  Tyrrel's  Case    .    .  420426 

distinguished  from  mortgages  and  other  liens 412 

distinguished  from  powers  in  trust 435 

distinguished  from  uses,  early 410 

division  of,  to  prevent  a  perpetuity 831 

dower  in 423 

executed  and  executory ^ 

executors  with  power  of  sale,  when  tirutees 794 
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Trusts  —  continued, 

express 83,434-503 

active  an<}  passive 88,  433,  459 

active  becoming  passive 461 

and  implied,  distinguished 432 

charitable  (see  Trusts,  charitable) 83,  473-492 

created  by  directed  words  of  trust 442-450 

created  by  precatory  words 83,  450-457 

created  by  settler  making  himself  tmstee 444 

created  on  transfer  of  legal  estate 443 

creation  of,  at  common  law 435 

creation  of,  under  Statute  d  Frauds 435-442 

executory  agreement  to  settle  property  in  trust ....  445-447 

for  valuable  consideration    . 445 

without  valuable  consideration 446 

in  favor  of  wife  or  child 447 

for  creditors 468 

for  married  women,  separate  use 471-473 

New  York  system  of 493-508 

precatory  (see  Trusts,  precatory) 83,  450-457 

purposes  for  which  they  may  exist 468 

specific  kinds 468-492 

spendthrift 469-471 

Statute  of  Frauds  affecting 435-442 

subject-matter  of,  what  may  be 459 

to  pay  legacies,  etc.,  or  to  disburse  income 469 

revocation  of 448 

transfer  of 435,  440 

following  trust  funds 517-521 

for  married  women,  separate  use 471-473 

impUed 83,84,504-582 

constructive  (see  Trusts,  constructive)    ...  84,  433,  529-582 

resulting  (see  Trusts,  resulting) 84,  433,  505-528 

legal  and  illegal 427 

not  to  fail  for  want  of  trustee 458 

passive  express,  or  use,  when  executed 460 

powers  in  trust  (see  Powers,  in  trust) 465-467 

precatory 83,450-457 

as  branch  of  express  trusts 433 

certainty  of  beneficiaries  required 454 

certainty  of  subject-matter  required <     .    456 

intent  of  settler,  chief  test 451 

subsidiary  tests  for  determining 456 

private  and  public 83,  428 

purchase  of  trust  property,  constructive  trust  from  .     .    .     .     .    548 

renewal  of  lease,  constructive  trust  from 551 

resulting 84, 433,  505-528 

charitable  gifts  rarely  cause 491|  524 

execution  of •    •    527 

following  trust  funds 617-521 
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Trusts  —  continued, 

from  oonveyanoe  expressing  no  oonsidention  nor  use      .  525-528 

from  failure  of  declaration  or  object 521-525 

charitable  gifts  rarely  cause 524 

eifects  of  residuary  clauses  in  wills 523 

Vice-Cbanoellor  Wood's  rules 525 

from  payment  of  purchase  money 506-516 

adTancement  to  child,  or  gift  to  wife 511 

clear  proof  of  required 510 

rebuttal  of  the  presumptions 512 

statutory  abolition  of  this  class 513 

not  often  from  precatory  words 455 

secret,  abolished  by  statutes 513-516 

spendthrift 469-471 

in  New  York 496 

superstitious  uses 477,484 

suspension  of  alienability  or  vestiug  caused  by 850 

trust  fund,  how  far  reached  by  creditors  of  ceitui  que  trust       470,  471 

TuRBABT,  common  of 309 

TuRKPULK  BOAi>,  franchise  for 144 

U. 

UiTDUB  XNTLUEROB,  construotiTe  trusts  arising  from 543 

Ukitibs,  of  estates  by  entirety 91  . 

of  estates  in  common 90 

of  estates  in  coparcenary 90 

of  joint  estates 90 

UsB,  and  enjoyment  of  easements  and  serritudes 244-248 

of  party-walls 292 

of  water 298-302 

of  ways  of  necessity 182-184 

UsBR,  to  create  presoriptiYe  easements 195-212 

Uses 81,82,403-426 

as  passiye  express  trusts 460 

cestui  que  use,  who  may  be 414 

characteristics  before  Statute  of  Uses 415 

oontiugeot  {see  Contikgbkt,  uses) 96,  769,  770, 784 

curtesy  in 425 

development  of,  into  equitable  estates    .    / 408 

distinguished  from  mortgages  and  liens 412 

distinguished  from  trusts,  eariy 410 

dower  in 426 

equitable  estates,  meaning  of  as  such 410 

escheat  of,  forfeiture  of 425 

execution  by  Statute  of  Uses 419 

executory  estates  made  by 777 

feoffee  to  uses,  who  could  be 414 

growth  of,  in  common  law 406 

prototypes  of 408 
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Uses  —  continued. 

remainders  in 769 

requisites  of 418 

restored,  as  trusts,  after  Statute  of  Uses 422-424 

shifting  (see  Shifting  uses) 97,  781-786 

springing  (see  Sprinoino  uses) 97,  780-783 

Statute  of  (see  Statute  of  Uses)      ....    82, 105,  878,  416-424 

subject-matter  of,  what  may  be 414 

use  upon  a  use,  not  executed,  TyrrePs  Case 422-424 

Usus-FRUCTus  in  Civil  law 404 


V. 

Valuable  consideratiok  {see  Consideration). 

Vassal 6,842 

duration  of  his  holding 870 

Vendee's  lien  (see  Mortgages,  equitable) 619 

Vendor  and  tendee,  rights  to  fixtures 2^,  81-86 

Vendor's  lien  (see  Mortgages,  equitable) 616-619 

Vested,  different  senses  in  which  word  is  used 730 

estates,  generally •    .     .   96, 780 

remainders  (see  Remainders,  vested) 95,  787-743 

View,  or  prospect,  easements  in 277 

Villein,  kinds  of  villein  tenants 866 

socage 78,864 

Villeinage,  tenure  in  (see  Tenure) 79,  363-366 

ViviUM  vadium 607 

Voluntary,  conveyance  (see  Conveyance) 460,  462 

promise  to  settle  property  in  trust 446 


W. 

Waiver  of  breach  of  condition 594 

Walls,  common,  easements  in 286,  291  n. 

easements  and  servitudes  in  (see  Party-wall  .) 285-296 

independent,  easements  in 286 

party-walls  (see  Party-walls) 285-295 

right  of  support  by 287 

support  of 278-286 

Wardship,  incident  to  knight-service 862 

Warranty,  deed 104 

feudal  origin  of 346 

in  assignment  of  mortgage «     .    639 

Waste,  recovery  for,  by  reversioner 720 

Water,  artificial  rights  in,  easements 306 

easements  and  servitudes  in 296-306 

grant  of ,  and  islands,  effects 297  n. 

irrigation,  use  of  water  for 800 

kinds  of  rights  in 295 
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Water  —  continued. 

natural  streams  of 29&-300 

diminutioii  of 299, 300 

ownership  and  me  of 298 

pollution  of 298 

percolating 302-305 

carrying  away  and  selling 304 

pollution  of 806 

right  to,  not  a  profit  h  prendre 306 

rights,  alteration  of 250 

'     riparian  rights 296 

streams  as  highways 239 

surface,  rights  associated  with 301 

use  of 298-302 

when  realty  and  when  personalty 57-59 

Wats,  by  dedication 221-227 

highways 272 

of  necessity 176-184 

location  and  change  of 181 

prolongation  of 183 

suspension  of ....    180 

to  what  extent  to  be  used 182-194,  246 

termination  of 180 

through  buildings 183,  262 

private 271 

through  buildings 183,  262 

to  lower  stratOy  through  upper 284 

use  and  enjoyment  of 246-247 

Welsh  mortoaoe 607 

Wharf,  right  to  construct 296 

Wife,  voluntary  executory  trust  for 447 

Will,  estates  at 89 

Wills,  alienation  of  realty  by,  history 105,  371-374 

charges  by,  causing  equitable  mortgages 622 

charges  by,  causing  resulting  trusts 525 

contingent  remainders  devised  by 766 

creation  of  precatory  trusts  by 450 

cy  pres  construction  of 487 

execution  of,  to  pass  realty 106 

executory  devises  in 824-837 

executory  estates  made  by 778,  824-887 

express  trusts  manifested  and  proved  by 439 

gifts  by,  from  client  to  attorney        558 

gifts  by,  from  cestui  que  trust  to  trustee 547 

gifts  by,  from  ward  to  guardian 556 

induced  by  fraud 532 

of  realty,  English  statutes 873,  374 

of  uses 416 

prevented  by  fraud 635 

residuary  devises  and  legacies  in 623 
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Wills  —  eonHnued. 

Statute  of  Uses,  its  effects  on 419,  420  n. 

Statute  of  Wills 98,106,873,778,825 

Writ,  "Little  writ  of  right  close*' 865 

praecipe,  seisin  to  the 381 

Writing,  to  manifest  and  prove  express  trusts      ......    438 


Y. 

Year  to  tear,  estates  from 88 

Years,  estates  for  (see  Landlord  and  tenant) 88 
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